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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TO CHAPTER XXIIi 

At tlie meeting of Parliament, on the 31st of January 1854, 
the Ministry were able triumphantly to refute the charge of 
illegitimate interference in State affairs which had been made 
by a section of the Press against Prince Albert ; they were, 
however, severely attacked for not acting with greater vigour 
in Eastern affairs* In February, the Russian Ambassador left 
London, the Guards were despatched to the East, and the 
Russian Government %vas peremptorily called upon by Great 
Britain and France to evacuate the Principalities* The Peace 
Party, Bright, Cobden, and others, were active, but unheeded; the 
Society of Friends sending a pacific but futile deputation to the 
Czar. In March, the demand for evacuation being disregarded, 
war was declared, and a treaty of alliance signed between England 
and France ; Lord Raglan and Marshal St Arnaud were appointed 
to command the respective armies, Vice-Admiral Sir James Dundas 
and Sir Charles Napier having command of the Mediterranean 
and Baltic Fleets respectively. The attitude of Austria was 
ambiguous, and, after England and France were committed to 
war, she contracted an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia, each country engaging to make limited preparations 
for war. At home, with a view to greater efficiency, the duties 
of the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, till then 
united in a single Secretaryship, were divided, the Duke of 
Newcastle assuming the former office, while Sir George Grey 
became Colonial Secretary ; Lord John Russell also resumed office 
as President of the Council. The Russians were unsuccessful in 
their operations against the Turks, notably at Silistria and 
Giurgevo, while, as the summer advanced, public opinion in 
support of an invasion of the Crimea rose steadily, the Times 
indicated the taking of Sebastopol as indispensable, and Lord 
Aberdeen’s hand was forced. On the 28th of June, the Cabinet 
sanctioned a despatch to Lord Raglan, urging (almost to the 
point of directing) an immediate attack upon Sebastopol; the 
French Emperor was in favour of the plan, though both 
Commanders-in-Chief entertained doubt as to whether it was 
immediately feasible. ' On the Tth of September, the allied forces 
(58,000 strong) sailed from Varna, a landing being effected a 
VOIi. III. A 1 
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a few days later at Old Fort, near Eupatoria ; at about the same 
time an important interview took place at Boulogne between Prince 
Albert and the Emperor Napoleon. The signal victory at the 
Alma, on the 20th of September, was followed by the death of 
St Amaud, and the appointment of Canrobert as his successor. 
Decisive successes were next obtained at Balaklava on the 25th of 
October, and at Inkermaii on the 10th of November ; but on the 
14th a fierce gale did immense damage to life and property, both 
at Balaklava and on the sea. Meanwhile, indignation at home 
was aroused by the tidings of the breakdown of the commissariat 
and transport departments, and the deplorable state of the 
hospitals ; ]\tiss Florence Nightingale, who had sailed from England 
with a number of nurses, arrived at Scutari early in November, 
and proceeded to remedy deficiencies as far as possible; while 
Lord John Russell vainly urged on the Premier the substitution 
of Lord Palmerston for the Duke of Newcastle as Secretary for 
War. Sir Charles Napier, who, previously to his departure with 
the Baltic Fleet, had been feted at the Reform Club, and 
extravagantly lauded by Cabinet Ministers, was by the month 
of October engaged in a recriminatory correspondence with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. At about the same time the 
Patriotic Fund was established under the presidency of Prince 
Albert. 

In Parliament, the last vestige of the old Navigation System, 
limiting the coasting trade to British ships, was repealed, and a 
Bill also passed for preventing corrupt practices at elections. 
Owing to the war, the Reform Bill was withdrawn, Lord John 
Russell, on announcing the fact in Parliament, being overcome, 
and giving way to tears. In the short session, which took 
place during the latter half of December, a Foreign Enlistment 
Act was passed, providing for a force of 10,000 foreigners, to be 
drilled in this country. 

The Exliibition Building, which had been constructed in Hyde 
Park in 1851, and had been re-erected at Sydenham, was opened 
with great ceremony by the Queen, and was henceforth known 
as the Crystal Palace. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Eictoria. 

London^ Qth January 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. He cannot wonder at the indignation ex- 
pressed by your Majesty at the base and infamous 
attacks made upon the Prince during the last two or 
three weeks in some of the daily papers.^ They are 
chiefly to be foxmd in those papers which represent 
ultra-Tory or extreme Radical opinions ; but they 
are not sanctioned by the most respectable portion of 
the Press. Lord Aberdeen has received some informa- 
tion respectmg the origin of these attacks ; but it is 
vague and uncertain. At aU events he believes that 
your Majesty may safely make yourself at ease upon 
the subject, as he is satisfied that these hostile feelings 
are shared by few. It is much to be desired that some 
notice of the subject may be taken in Parliament, 
when, by being treated in a proper manner, it may be 
effectually stopped. Lord Aberdeen has spoken to 
Lord John RusseU, who will be quite prepared to moot 
it in the House of Commons. 

^ A section of the Press^ favourable to Lord Palmerston^ had insinuated 
that his resignation was due to an influence behind the throne.” Similar 
attacks were made by other journals,, and not abandoned upon Lord 
Palmerston’s re-admission to the Cabinet : the most extravagant charges of 
improper interference in State affairs were made against the Prince^ and 
it was even rmnoured that he had been impeached for high treason and 
committed to the Tower ! The cartoons in Punch usually present a faithful 
reflection of current popular opinion^ and in one of them the Prince was 
depicted as skatings in defiance of warning, over dangerous ice. 

S 
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It cannot be denied that the position of the Prince 
is somewhat anomalous, and has not been specially 
provided for by the Constitution ; but the ties of 
Nature, and the dictates of common-sense are more 
powerful than Constitutional fictions ; and Lord 
Aberdeen can only say that he has always considered 
it an inestimable blessing that your Majesty should 
possess so able, so zealous, and so disinterested an 
adviser. It is true that your Ministers are alone 
responsible for the conduct of public affairs, and 
although there is no man in England whose opinion 
Lord Aberdeen would more highly respect and value, 
still if he had the misfortune of differing from His 
Royal Highness, he would not hesitate to act accord- 
ing to his own convictions, and a sense of what was 
due to your IMajesty’s service. 

The Prince has now been so long before the eyes 
of the whole country, his conduct so invariably devoted 
to the public good, and his life so perfectly inattackable, 
that Lord Aberdeen has not the slightest apprehension 
of any serious consequences arising from these con- 
temptible exhibitions of malevolence and faction. 

Your Majesty wiU graciously pardon Lord Aberdeen 
for writing thus plainly; but there are occasions on 
which he almost forgets your Majesty’s station, and 
only remembers those feelings which are common to 
aU ranks of mankind. 


Q_ueen Victwia to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle^ Wi January 1854, 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon for his letter 
just received with the enclosures. 

As the proposed answer to the Emperor contains 
perhaps necessarily only a repetition of what the Queen 
wrote in her former letter,^ she inclines to the opinion 
that it will be best to defer any answer for the present 
— the more so, as a moment might possibly arrive when 

^ See ante^ vol. ii. pp, 569;, 661;, 665. 
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it would be of advantage to be able to write and Lo 
refer to the Emperor’s last letter. 

With respect to the Persian Expedition^ the Queen 
will not object to it — as the Cabinet appears to have 
fully considered the matter, but she must say that she 
does not much like it in a moral point of view. We 
are just putting the Emperor of Russia under the ban 
for trying “to bring the Sultan to his senses” by the 
occupation of part of his territory after a diplomatic 
rupture, and are now going to do exactly the same 
thing to the Shah of Persia ! 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Vict 07 ia. 


Laeken^ %th January 1854. 

My dearest Victoria, — I wrote you a most 
abominable scrawl on Friday, and think myself justified 
in boring you with a few words to-day. 

The plot is thickening in every direction, and we 
may expect a great confusion. The dear old Duke 
used to say: “You cannot have a little war.” The 
great politicians of the Press think diflerently. The 
Duke told me also once : “ At the place where you are 
you will always have the power to force people to go 
to war.” I have used that power to avoid complica- 
tions, and I still think, blessed are the peacemakers. 

How the Emperor could get himself and everybody 
else into this infernal scrape is quite incomprehensible ; 
the more so as I remain convinced that he did not aim 
at conquest. We have very mild weather, and though 
you liked the cold, still for every purpose we must 
prefer warmth. Many hundred boats vsdth coal are 
frozen up, and I am told that near two hundred ships 
are wanting to arrive at Antwerp. . . . 

I am much plagued also by little parliamentary 
nonsense of our own here, a storm in a bottle ; this is 
the way of human kind, and in such cases it always 

^ Under tlie belief that Persia bad declared war against Turkey, and that 
diplomatic relations between England and Persia were suspended, tlie 
Cabinet bad agreed npon tbe occupation of tbe Island of Karak by a Britisli 
force. 
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pleases me to think that I am not bound to be always 
their working slave, and I cast a sly look at my 
beautiful villa on the Lake of Como, quite furnished. 

. . . My beloved Victoria. Your devoted Uncle. 

Leojold R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queeii Victoria. 

Laeken^ 13^/i January 1854. 

My beloved Victoria, — I grieve to see how un- 
justly you are plagued, and how wonderfully untrue 
and passionate are the attacks of part of the Press. 
Abuse is somewhat the staff of life in England, every- 
thing, everybody is to be abused ; it is a pity, as nothing 
more unproductive as this everlasting abuse can well 
be imagined. As nothing ever gave the slightest open- 
ing to this abuse, it is to be hoped that it will be soon 
got over — the meeting of Parliament will now do good 
in this respect. As far as your few continental relations 
are concerned, I don’t think they will be able to fix 
anything upon your faithful servant. I have done 
England at aU times good services, in the sense of her 
best interests. I hold a position of great geographical 
importance for England just opposite the mouth of the 
Thames. Successes of vanity I am never fishing for 
in England, nor anywhere else. The only influence I 
may exercise is to prevent mischief where I can, which 
occasionally succeeds ; if war can be avoided, and the 
same ends obtained, it is natural that that shoidd 
be tried first. Many English superficial newspaper 
politicians imagine that threatening is the thing — I 
believe it the worst of aU systems. The Emperor 
Nicholas and Menschikoff wanted by threatening the 
Turks to get certain things, and they have by that 
means got a very troublesome and expensive affair on 
their hands. I wish England too weU to like to see 
it, but one of these days they wiU get into some scrape 
in the same way. The foolish accusation that we are 
doing aU we can to break up the French Alliance is 
certainly the most absurd of all; if anything can be 
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for our local advantage, it is to see England and 
France closely allied, and for a long period — for ever 
I should say. . . , 

I have heard, and that from the Prussian Quarter, 
that great efforts are making on the part of Russia, to 
gain over Louis INapoleon. I imderstand, however, that 
though Louis Napoleon is not anxious for war, that 
his opinion is favourable to the continuation of a good 
understanding with England. That it should he so 
is, I must say, highly desirable. The poor Orleans will 
be grieved and hurt by all these things. The death 
of the child of the poor Queen of Spain will not be a 
favourable omen for Spain.^ . . . 

With my best love to Albert. Believe me ever, 
my beloved Victoria, your truly devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle^ 16^^ January 1854. 

The Queen sends the answer she has this morning 
received from the Due de Nemours, which she hopes 
is on the whole satisfactory as regards the reported 
visit of the Count de Chambord.^ The Duke does 
not see in so strong a light as we do, the danger of 
even the report being believed — ^probably from liUng 
so much out of the world as he does. What would 
Lord Aberdeen wish her to do farther, and what does 
he think can be done in the way of contradiction? 
The Queen wishes likewise to have Lord Aberdeen’s 
opinion and advice on the following subjects. He 
knows that we have invariably received the poor 
Orleans family (in particular our own near relations, 
the Nemours) from time to time here and in London, 
and that the Queen has always from the first year done 
this openly but unostentatiously. It is by no means 

^ A daiigliter liad been born to tlie Queen of Spain on tlie 5tli of January,, 
and lived only tliree days. 

® Son of the Due de Berri, and known formerly as the Due de Bordeaux. 
(See ante^ vol i. p. 619.) The Due de Nemours denied all knowledge of 
the rumoured visits and thought its importance had been exaggerated. 
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Her intention to change her conduct in this respect — 
out since the great noise caused by the “fusion” she 
thought it better not to invite the Nemours either to 
Osborne or here, hoping that by this time these tiresome 
rumours would have ceased. They have not, however, 
and we think that perhaps it would be wiser not to 
see them here, at any rate till after the meeting of 
Parliament, though it is very painful to the Queen 
to hurt their feelings by apparent neglect. Is Lord 
Aberdeen of this opinion, and does he think that it 
will not be misconstrued into an admission of having 
encouraged intrigues or of submission to the wiU and 
pleasure of Louis Napoleon? 

For the Queen would never submit to such an 
accusation, nor would she continue (after the excite- 
ment is past) to exclude these poor exiles from 
occasional visits — which have been paid and received 
ever since and which would be unworthy and 
ungenerous conduct. 

Likewise does Lord Aberdeen think that a morning 
xdsit to the Duchess of Aumale to enquire after her 
health would be imprudent? 

It goes very much against the Queen’s feelings of 
generosity and kindness to neglect the poor exiles 
as she has done this winter, but the present moment 
is one of unparalleled excitement and of great political 
importance, which requires great prudence and circum- 
spection. There is an admirable article in the Morning 
Chronicle of to-day, taldng quite the right line upon 
the infamous and now almost ridiculous attacks on the 
Queen and Prince. Has Lord Aberdeen any idea xvho 
could have written it ? 

The Queen sends a letter she has received from her 
Uncle, which may amuse and interest him. To make 
the statement of the Queen’s intercourse with the 
Orleans family quite clear, she should add, that when 
the family visit the Queen, or she visits them, that it 
is put into the Court Circular, and this of course gets 
copied into country papers and foreign papers ; but after 
consideration the Queen thought this the wiser course. 
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for with all the spies who are no doubt about — if this 
were not done, and the Queen’s visits and vke versa 
were suppressed and yet found out — it would give 
them an air of mystery w^hich is just what we wish 
to avoid. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Tictona. 

LondoNj 17 th January 1854. 

. . . With respect to your Majesty’s custom of 
seeing the Frencli Royal Family, Lord Aberdeen 
humbly thinks that there is no good reason for making 
any change. It has always taken place without parade 
or ostentation ; and knowing, as Lord Aberdeen does, 
that no political object is in view, he would feel ashamed 
to advise your Majesty to do anything at variance 
with that sympathy which your Majesty has been 
careful to keep within the bounds of prudence and 
moderation. . . . 

Lord Aberdeen hopes that he may venture to con- 
gratulate your Majesty on the commencement of a 
change with respect to the newspaper attacks upon 
the Prince. He observed the article, to which your 
Majesty refers, in the Morning Chronicle of yesterday ; 
and he believes he may certaiidy say that it was written 
by Mr Gladstone, although he would not wish it to 
be known. There was also a very sensible letter in 
the Standard of last night, signed D. C. L. This is 
the signature always assumed by Mr Alexander Hope,i 
in his contributions to the Press, and Lord Aberdeen 
does not doubt that it is written by him. It is only 
a wonder to find it in such a quarter; and it shows 
some disposition on the part of that scuiTilous paper 
to alter its course. There is perhaps no great objection 
to the papers dealing with the subject as they think 
proper, before the meeting of Parliament, provided the 
Times takes no part at present; for as this paper is 

1 Mr A. J. Hope (afterwards Beresford-Hope), at this time out of 
Parliament, had written over the signature “ D. C. L.” a series of letters to 
the Press on the Papal claims. 
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supposed to be iiifiuenced by the Government, this 
belief would injure the effect of anything that might 
appear in its columns.^ . . . 

Queen Jlctorm to Lord John Bussell. 

Windsor Castle^ 2lst January 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter 
'of the 19 til, and the Bill as now agreed upon by the 
Cabinet, which she hopes may meet the wishes of the 
Country and pass into lawJ From what she under- 
stands the chief argument used in opposition to the 
measure will be, that corruption and bribery is the 
evil which the Country really complains of, and not an 
unequal distribution of the representation, and that a 
new distribution or even extension of the franchise 
will not touch the evU, and may be said perhaps in some 
instances to tend towards increasing it. The success 
of the measure will therefore, she concludes, in some 
degree depend upon the Bribery BiUs which will 
accompany it. How far are these advanced? and 
what expectation has Lord John Russell of succeeding 
in framing such a measure as would remove that 
ground of objection to the Reform Bill? 

Queen Victoria to Mr Gladstone. 

Windsor Castle^ Fehruary 1854. 

The Queen must apologise for having kept the 
enclosed papers so long, and in now sending them back 
she does so without feeling sm-e in her mind that she 

1 Oh tlie re-assembling' of Parliament^ tbe charges against the Prince were 
at once refuted by tbe Prime Minister and Lord John Russell ; and his 
right to assist the Queen completely established by those Ministers^ with 
the concurrence of Lord Derby and Mr Walpole^ on behalf of the Opposition^ 
and Lord Campbell^ the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 

^ Notwithstanding the impending war, the Government considered itself 
bound in honour to bring in a Reform Bill. Lord Palmerston and his special 
supporters were opposed to the project, hut the measure was brought forward 
on the 18th of February. After a chequered career it was withdrawn. The 
Bill for the prevention of corrupt practices at elections was introduced on 
the 10th of February, and after many vicissitudes and several Ministerial 
defeats in the Commons as well as in the Lords, it \?as, in a modified form, 
carried. 
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could with safety sanction Mr Gladstone’s new and 
important proposal^ The change it implies will he 
very great in principle and irretrievable, and the Queen 
must say that Lord John Russell’s apprehensions as to 
the spirit it is likely to engender amongst the future 
civil servants of the Crown have excited a similar feeling 
in her mind. Where is moreover the application of 
the principle of public competition to stop, if once 
established? and must not those offices which are to* 
be exempted from it necessarily degrade the persons 
appointed to them in public estimation? 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 


Admiralty^ ^th February 1854. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to lay 
before your Iilajesty certain important considerations 
which were discussed at the Cabinet yesterday with 
respect to the selection of a Commander-in-Chief for the 
Fleet about to be appointed for Service in the Baltic.^ . . . 

Lord Dundonald * is seventy-nine years of age ; and 
though his energies and faculties are unbroken, and 
though, with his accustomed courage, he volunteers 
for the Service, yet, on the whole, there is reason to 
apprehend that he might deeply commit the Force 
under his command in some desperate enterprise, where 
the chances of success would not countervail the risk 
of failure and of the fatal consequences, which might 
ensue. Age has not abated the adventurous spirit of 
this gallant officer, which no authority could restrain; and 
being uncontrollable it might lead to most unfortunate 

1 Mr Gladstone had wrifcEen on the 26th of January on tlie subject of com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil Service ; in reply to the Queen's letter^^ he 
referred to the discontent existing in the Service with the system of appoint- 
ment by favour j and of promotion by seniority alone. 

War had not yet been declared^ but the Russian Ambassador left 
London on the 7th of February^ and Sir Hamilton Se 5 fmour was recalled 
from St Petersburg on the same day. 

3 lliis was the Lord Cochrane who had been unjustly convicted in 1814^ 
under the direction of Lord EUenborough^ Chief Justice^ of conspiracy to 
defraud. His naval honours were restored to him in 1832. He is said to 
have stipulated^ on this occasion^ that he should be allowed to destroy 
Croiistadt by a chemical process invented by himself. 
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results. The Cabinet, on the most careful review 
of the entire question, decided that the appointment 
of Lord Dundonald was not expedient. . . . 

Sir Charles Napier is an excellent seaman, and 
combines boldness with discretion.^ He has served in 
large squadrons, and he has commanded them. As a 
Second, he may not have been submissive ; as a Chief, 
he has been successful in command. His appointment 
will give confidence both to officers and men ; and his 
name is not unknovra both to enemies and allies. If 
he has the faults of his family, he is not without their 
virtues; courage, genius, love of country are not wanting; 
and the weighty responsibilities of high command, without 
oppressing him, would give steadiness to his demeanour. 

He behaved ill to Lord John B-iissell and to Sir 
Francis Baring ; and on shore he has given just cause 
of complaint; but at sea and in command he is a 
different person ; and Lord John Russell in the Cabinet 
yesterday, regardless of all former displeasure, pro- 
nounced an opinion favourable to the appointment of 
Sir Charles Napier. Lord Aberdeen, also, together with 
the entire Cabinet, ciune to the same conclusion; and 
Sir James Graham on their behalf, and in concurrence 
with his own opinion, ventures to ask the permission of 
your Majesty to appoint Sir Charles Napier to this 
important Naval Command.'-^ 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s 
dutiful Subject and Servant, J. 11. G. Graham. 

Queen Victoria to Mr Gladstoiie. 

Buckingham Palace,, 17th February 1854. 

The Queen has received Mr Gladstone’s letter and 
memorandum, and had heard from the Prince the 

^ He liad liad a long naval career. In 1833 he commanded the Portuguese 
Fleet for Donna Maria^ and won a small engagement against Dom Miguel. 
He was not submissive at Beyrouth where^ having command of the land 
forces,, and being told to retire and hand over the command^ he advanced 
and won a victory, resulting in the evacuation of the city. He also disobeyed 
orders at Acre. 

2 The inadequate results of an appointment which promised so well are 
described in Parker’s Bir James Graham, vol. ii. pp. 229 et seq. 
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further explanation of the grounds upon which he, Iklr 
Gladstone, thinks the new regulations respecting the 
Civil Service necessary. The Queen, although not 
without considerable misgivings, sanctions the proposed 
plan, trusting that Mr Gladstone will do what he can, 
in the arrangements of the details of it, to guard against 
the dangers, which she has pointed out in her former 
letter and through the Prince when he saw Mr^ 
Gladstone. A check, for instance, would be necessary 
upon the admission of candidates to compete for 
employment, securing that they should be otherwise 
eligible, besides the display of knowledge w^hich they 
may exhibit under examination. Without this a young 
man might be very ineligible, and still after having 
been proclaimed to the world as first in ability, it would 
require very strong evidence of misconduct to justify 
his exclusion by the Government. 

3Ir Gladstone to Qtieen Victoria. 

Downing Street^ 17 ^^ February 1854 . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presents his 
humble duty to your Majesty, and has the honour 
to acknowledge your Majesty’s gracious letter. 

He takes blame to himself for having caused your 
Majesty trouble by omitting to include in his short 
memorandum an explanation of the phrase “qualified 
persons.” 

Experience at the universities and public schools of 
this coimtry has shown that in a large majority of cases 
the test of open examination is also an e:fectual test of 
character; as, except in very remarkable cases, the 
previous industry and self-denial, which proficiency 
evinces, are rarely separated from general habits of 
virtue. 

But he humbly assures your Majesty that the 
utmost pains will be taken to provide not only for 
the majority but for all cases, by the strictest enquiries 
of which the case will admit; and he has the most 
confident belief that the securities for character under 
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the system, although they cannot be unerring, will be 
stronger and more trustworthy than any of which the 
present method of appointment is susceptible. 

Quee?i Victoria to the King of the Belgi.ans. 

Buckingham Palace, 21 st February 1854. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . VV'ar is, I fear, quite 
ineUtable. You will have seen that the Emperor 
Nicholas has not given a favourable answer to our 
Brother Napoleon (which I hear has disappointed him 
extremely, as he expected very great results from it) ; 
and the last proposals or attempts made by BuoP it is 
to be hoped will not be accepted by Russia, for France 
and England could not accept them; but if Austria 
and Prussia go with us — as we hope they will — the War 
will only be a local one. Our beautiful Guards sad 
to-morrow. Albert inspected them yesterday. George 
is quite delighted to have a division. . . . 

I must now conclude, with Albert’s affectionate 
love. Believe me always, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R, 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Palace, 2 Uh February 1854. 

The Queen must write to Lord Aberdeen on a 
subject which at this moment appears to her of 
paramount importance — viz., the augmentation of the 
Army. The ten thousand men by which it has been 
ordered to be augmented can hardly be considered to 
have brought it up to more than an improved Peace 
establishment, such as we have often had during pro- 
found peace in Europe ; but even these ten thousand 
men are not yet obtained. We have nearly pledged 
ourselves to sending twenty-five thousand men to the 
East, and this pledge will have to be redeemed. To 
keep even such a force up in the field will require a 
strong, available reserve at home, of which we shall be 

t 4 j_ • TS.. ‘.v... n'lT Affail'C 
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quite denuded. But we are going to make war upon 
Russia ! encouraging Austria and Prussia to do so like- 
’ivise, whereby we assume a moral obligation not to 
leave them Avithout assistance. We engage in a War 
which may assume in its course a totally different 
character from that of its beginning. Who can say 
it is impossible that our own shores may be threatened 
by powers now in alliance with us ? We are powerless, 
for offence or defence without a trained Army; to 
obtain this will require considerable time. The Queen 
must, therefore, urge Lord Aberdeen to consider with 
the Cabinet whether it will not be essential to augment 
the Army at once, and by at least thirty thousand men. 
Considerations of home policy make this also advisable ; 
the country is eager for War at this moment, and ready 
to grant men and money. It will be a great facility 
hereafter to have obtained what is most needed at first. 
If the force should finally not be wanted, retrenchments 
may very easily be made. The Crown should at least 
have the power of raising the men without the necessity 
for further apphcation to Parliament. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ 26^A February 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to 
inform your Majesty that another Cabinet was held 
to-day, in order to consider the draft of a letter which 
it is proposed that Lord Clarendon should address to 
Count Nesselrode, and in which he should summon 
the Russian Government to evacuate the Principalities. 
The messenger will be directed to wait six days for 
an answer, and the British Government will consider 
the refusal or the silence of Count Nesseftode as 
equivalent to a declaration of War, and proceed to act 
accordingly.^ 

^ This sinumoBS to evacuate the Principalities^ and an nltimatiim to a 
similar purport from Paris^ were delivered to the Czar on the 14th of March ; 
on their receipt the Czar intimated that he did not think it fitting (eonvenabk) 
that he should make any reply. His decision was known in London on 
the 24th. 
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An assurance has been received, in general terms, 
of the intention of Austria to support this demand ; 
and a telegraphic message has been sent to Vienna 
with a desire to know whether the Austrian Govern- 
ment will join in this summons, or in what manner 
support will be given.^ No answer has yet been 
received, and Lord Aberdeen would think it right 
not to make the summons until Austria has declared 
her intention; but the Cabinet appears to desire that 
the letter should be sent to-morrow evening. 

The period fixed for the complete evacuation of 
the Principalities is the 80th of April. 

As it cannot be supposed that the Emperor of 
Russia will listen to such a demand as this, im- 
mediate hostilities must be expected, with aU their 
consequences. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Palace^ 2&h February 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of 
this day. 

To be able to form a judgment on the important 
question to which it refers, the Queen would require 
to be furnished with the exact terms of “the general 
assurance ” which Austria has given with respect to it. 
The Queen, however, does not doubt for a moment 
that the gain of a day or two in making the summons 
to Russia could not be compared to the advantage 
of being able to make the summons conjointly with 
Austria. She must therefore wish that the answer to 
the telegraphic message should be awaited before the 
messenger is sent off. 

^ Tlie attitude of Austria caused great perplexity. Count Orloff had 
gone to Vienna to obtain a pledge of neutrality in the event of war^, but 
refused to give the Emperor Francis Joseph satisfactory assurances as to 
the Czar’s future policy^ and^ in particular, as to tlie* evacuation of the 
Principalities at the close of the war. The Austrian Government accordingly 
announced its intention of acting as circumstances might dictate, but sub- 
sequently limited the assistance wbicli it now expressed itself willing to 
give to England and France in insisting upon the evacuation, to diplomatic 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace^ 2Sth Fehrmry 1854, 

My dearest Uncle,— . . . The news from Austria 
are quite excellent, and much more than we had any 
reason to expect. It w'ill make a great dilference in 
the nature and duration of the War. Our summons 
to Russia went last night via Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
and if they are received either with sdenee, or the 
Emperor refuses to evacuate the Principalities — War 
will be considered as declared. The French send a 
similar summons. The messenger is to wait six days 
for an answer, but no longer. 

The last battalion of the Guards (Scots Fusiliers) 
embarked to-day. They passed through the courtyard 
here at seven o’clock this morning. We stood on the 
balcony to see them — the morning fine, the sun 
rising over the towers of old Westminster Abbey — 
and an immense crowd collected to see these fine men, 
and cheering them immensely as they with difficulty 
marched along. They formed line, presented arms, and 
then cheered us very heartily, and went off cheering. 
It was a touching and beautiful sight ; many sorrowing 
friends were there, and one saw the shake of many 
a hand. My best wishes and prayers will be with 
them all. . . . 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

[Undated.] 

The Queen was rather aimoyed at the manner in 
which Lord Clarendon pressed the Duke of Cambridge’s 
going to the TuHeries last night.^ She thought it an 
immense boon upon her part to alow the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to go to Paris — and instead of its being considered 
as such by Lord Clarendon and Count Walewski, the 
Queen was told it would offend the Emperor if the 

^ The Duke was going to the Crimea^ and it was arranged that he should 
stop at Paris on the way. 
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Duke did not go to the Tuileries also. The Queen 
observed that it was unnecessary and unusual for the 
Duke, or any Prince almost, to live at the Palace of 
the Sovereign, unless he was a very particular friend or 
near relation. The Duke of Genoa had refused going 
there, though he had received other civilities here ; in 
the same manner no Pnnce comes to this Palace 
unless he is a very near relation or particular friend. 
To this Lord Clarendon replied that it was “ because 
the Emperor tvished it,” which rather shocked the 
Queen, and she spoke strongly to him upon the 
subject. The result was that the Queen said she 
would speak to the Duke of Cambridge about it, 
and see, as the Emperor made so gf'eat a point of 
it, and Lord Clarendon considered that the Alliance 
depended upon it, what he would do. . . . 

The Queen must and will protest, for she cannot 
mix up personal friendship with a political AUiance. 
The former is the result of the experience of years of 
mutual Mendship, and cannot be carried by storm. . . . 

There would be nothing unusual in apartments 
being offered to the Duke of Cambridge, and declined 
by him. This was done by the King of the Belgians 
only last summer at Berhn and Vienna, without any- 
body’s construing it into an affront. The Queen adds 
a list of the Koyal personages who have been in 
England and never resided at the Palace. Lord 
Aberdeen may show this letter to Lord Clarendon. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Buckingham Palace^ March 1854 . 

The Queen has to acknowledge Lord John Russell’s 
letter of this morning. Much as she must regret the 
postponement of the second reading of the Reform 
Bin, she must admit its wisdom under the present 
peculiar circumstances d but she doubts the advantage 
of naming a precise day after Easter on which it is to 
come on. Considering the importance to the country 

^ Spfi tliH Oueen's letter of the 4tli of Marcli^ post. 
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of preserving the present Government, and of not 
allowing it to be beat on so \'ital a question, the 
opportunity should not be lost of ascertaining the 
state of feeling both in the House of Commons and 
in the country after the reassembling of Parliament, 
before the Government decide on entering upon the 
struggle which the carrying through of the measure 
might entail. It is quite impossible now to conjecture 
with certainty what that state of feeling and the general 
political circumstances at home and abroad may be at 
that time. Possibly the country may be more eager 
then for the measure — or the War may disincline it 
altogether towards it. 

The Queen seizes this opportunity of expressing 
her sense of the imperative importance of the Cabinet 
being united and of one mind at this moment, and 
not to let it appear that there are differences of opinion 
within it. The knowledge that there are such is a 
cause of great anonety to the Queen, at a time when 
she is to enter upon a European War, of which nobody 
can confidently predict the extent. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Paxace^ %nd Februafy (F March) 1854. 

In returning these letters to Lord Aberdeen the 
Queen must express to him that there are hints in them 
which give her great uneasiness. The stability of this 
Government is not only of paramount importance at 
the commencement of the War, but throughout it ; the 
moment for negotiation may arrive much sooner than 
we now expect — and then, more than now even, the 
Government ought to be composed of the ablest and 
most moderate men which this Country can produce. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Buckingham Palace^ ith March 1854 , 

The Queen thanks Lord John BusseU for his letter 
received this morning. She has read the proceedings in 
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the House of Commons with much interest.^ She 
was particularly pleased with Lord John’s second 
speech, in which he affirmed the principle that public 
men ought not to oppose the regard for personal 
honour or reputation to the well understood interests 
of the Country. Indeed, the Queen cannot conceive 
the possibility of their collision, as an exclusive regard 
for the well understood interests of the Country must 
always redound to the honour and reputation of a 
Statesman. 


Qiieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


OsBoaNE^ lUk March 1854. 

My DEAiiEST Uncle, — ^Your kind letter of the 9th 
arrived here on Saturday just when we returned from a 
splendid and never to be forgotten sight — the sailing of 
our noble Fleet for the Baltic ; * the Navy and Nation 
were particularly pleased at my leading them out, as they 
call it, which in fact was the case, as, in our little Fairy 
we went on and lay to, to see them aU come out, which 
(the wind being fair) they did, with sails set, each 
passing us close by, and giving us three hearty cheers, 
as I think none but British tars can give. Gloriously 
they bore along, followed by the prayers and good wishes 
of all. You should read the account in yesterday’s 
Times. Another sailing squadron goes to-morrow. 
The Captains and Admirals aU took leave on board, 
and seemed much impressed with the solemnity of 
the moment. . . . Ever your truly devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


^ Lord Joh.li Russell had announced the decision of the Government to 
postpone till the 27tii of April the second reading of the Reform Bill^ aiid^ 
in reply to some sarcastic comments from Mr Di^sraeli^ stated that he would 
be ashamed of himself if he preferred anything connected with his own 
personal reputation to the interest of the country. He added that the 
security of the country depended upon its confidence in the character of 
public men. 

^ The Fleets under Sir Chaides Napier, had been assembled at Spithead. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of Prussia. 

[ Translation^ 

OsBOBNE^ VJch March 1854. 

Dear Sir and Brother, — General Count von der 
Groben has brought me the official letter of your 
Majesty, as well as the confidential one,^ and I send 
your kind messenger back, with these two answers < 
to you. He will be able to tell you, orally, what I can 
express only imperfectly in writing, how deep my pain 

is, after our going so far, faithfully, hand in hand, to 
see you, at this weighty moment, separating yourself 
from us. My pain is still further increased by the fact 
that I cannot even conceive the grounds which move 
your Majesty to take this step. 

The most recent E-ussian proposals came as an 
answer to the last attempt for an understanding which 
the Powers believed could be arrived at honourably, 
and they have been rejected by the Vienna Conference, 
not because they were not in accordance with the 
literal wording of the programme, but because they 
were contrary to the intention of it. Your !5Iajesty’s 
Ambassador has taken part in this Conference and its 
decision, and when your Majesty now says : “ The task 
of Diplomacy ceases at the exact point where that of 
the Sovereigns emphatically begins;” I am unable to 
assent to such a definition. For what my Ambassador 
does, he does in my name, and I feel myself not only 
bound in honour thereby, but also placed under an 
obligation to take upon myself the consequences which 
the step which he is directed to take may lead to. 

The dreadful and incalculable consequences of a War 
weigh upon my heart not less than on your Majesty’s. 

I also know that the Emperor of Russia does not wish for 

it. He, none the less, demands from the Porte things 

^ The Frubsiau Court considered itself under no obligation to engage in the 
impending struggle^ till its own interests became directly involved ; it would 
not (said Baron 5lanteuffelj President of the Ministry^ on the 18th of March) 
take part^ for the protection of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, “ in a 
conflict^ the full scope of which cannot yet be apprehended^ and the original 
subject-matter of which does not affect the interests ol our fatherland.” 
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which all the powers of Europe — among them, yourself 
— ^have solemnly declared to be incompatible with the 
independence of the Porte, and the European balance 
of power. In view of this declaration and of the 
presence of the Eussian Army of invasion in the Princi- 
palities, the Powers could not but be ready to confirm 
their word by action. If “the Turk” now goes into 
the background, and if the approaching War appears 
to you as a “War of tendency” this is the case only 
because the very motives which may induce the Emperor 
to insist on his demands — in defiance of the opposition 
of the whole of Europe, and with the danger of a War 
that may devastate the world, do betray a distinct 
tendency, and because the grave consequences of the 
War must appear much more momentous than the 
original ostensible cause of it, which at first appeared only 
as the request for a key to the back door of a mosque. 

Your Majesty asks me “to examine the question 
in a spirit of love for peace, and even now to build a 
bridge for the Imperial honour.” Ah, my dear Sir 
and Brother, all the inventive gifts, all the architecture 
of diplomacy and of goodwil, have been uselessly 
wasted during these last nine months in this bridge- 
bunding! The Projets de Notes, de Conventions, de 
Protocoles, etc., etc., have proceeded, by the dozen, 
from the Chancelleries of the different Powers, and 
one might call the ink wasted on them another Black 
Sea. But everything has been shipwrecked against 
the seLf-will of your honourable brotlrer-in-law. 

If now your Majesty informs me “that now ym 
mean to persist in complete neutrodityj and if, on this 
occasion, you refer us to your Nation, who are said 
to exclaim with sound common sense: “Acts of 
violence have been done by the Turks, the Turk has 
good friends in large numbers, and the Emperor has 
done us no harm ” — I do not understand you. Certainly 
I should understand this language if I heard it from 
the Kings of Hanover or of Saxony. But I have, 
hitherto, looked upon Prussia as one of the Great 
T>rv^ro,.c the neace of 1815 , have been 
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guarantors of treaties, guardians of civilisation, 
defenders of the right, and real arbiters of the Nations, 
and for my part I have felt the divine responsibility 
of this sacred office, without undervaluing at the same 
time the heavy obligation, not unconnected with danger, 
which it imposes on me. If you, dear Sir and Brother, 
abdicate these obligations, you have also abdicated 
that position for Prussia. And should such an example 
find imitators, then the civilisation of Europe would 
be delivered up to the play of winds; right will then 
no longer find a champion, the oppressed will find no 
longer an umphe. 

Let not your Majesty believe that what has been 
said in this letter is aimed at persuading you to change 
your resolves ; it flows from the aflectionate heart of 
a sister, who could not pardon herself, were she not, 
at so weighty a moment, to let you see into her inmost 
soul. So little is it my intention to desire to win you 
over to our view, that nothing has grieved me more 
than the suspicion, expressed in your name by General 
von der Groben, that England had desired to seduce you 
from your purpose by opening a prospect of advantages 
to be gained. The baselessness of such a supposition is 
evident from the Treaty itself which had been offered to 
you, and whose most important clause consisted in the 
promise of the contracting parties, not to desire in any 
case to derive from the War any advantage for themselves. 

Your Majesty could not have given a more power- 
fol proof of your unselfishness than by the very fact 
of attaching your signature to this Treaty, 

To come to a close. You suppose that War may 
already have been declared; you express, however, at 
the same time, the hope that it may not abeady have 
actually broken out. I cannot unfortunately hold 
out any hope that the sentence will be followed by 
any stay of execution. Shakespeare’s words : 

‘^Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but^ being in, 

Bear it that tbe opposer may beware of tbee/' 

are deeply engraved on the hearts of aU Englishmen. 
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Sad that they are to find an application at this 
crisis, in a nation with whom prexdously nothing pre- 
vailed but friendship and affection! And how much 
more melancholy must be the present emotions of 
your JMajesty’s heart and mind to see such words 
applied to a beloved brother-in-law, whom yet — how- 
ever much you love him — your conscience cannot 
absolve from the crime of having brought upon the 
^ world wilfully and frivolously such awful misery 1 
May the Almighty take you under His protection I 
With Albert’s most cordial compliments, and our 
united greetings to the dear Queen, I remain, my 
much honoured Sir and Brother, your Majesty’s faith- 
ful Sister and Friend, Victoria B,d 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


1st Ap7il ] 854. 

The Queen rejoices to see the Debate was favour- 
able in the House of Lords, and that it was concluded 
in the House of Commons." 

She is rather startled at seeuig Lord Aberdeen’s 
answer to Lord E,oden upon the subject of a day of 
humiliation, as he has never mentioned the subject to 
her, and it is one upon which she feels strongly. The 
only thing the Queen ever heard about it was from the 
Duke of Newcastle, who suggested the possibility of an 
appropriate prayer being introduced into the Liturgy, 
in which the Queen quite agreed ; but he was strongly 
against a day of humiliation, in which the Queen also 
entirely agreed, as she thinks we have recourse to them 

^ The King afterwards agreed to the proposed protocol for the preservation 
of the integrity of Turkey,, which was signed at Vienna on the 7th of April. 

On the 27th of March the Queen announced to Parliament that the 
negotiations with the Czar had terminated^ and that she felt bound to afford 
active assistance to her aily^, the Sultan.'' Next day the Declaration of 
War was issued, containing a narrative of the events which finally led to 
the rupture. The debates on the address in answer to the message took 
place on the 31st of March, Mr Bright, in the Commons, censuring the 
declaration, and being replied to by Lord Palmerston. The addresses were 
kA on the 3rd of Anril. 
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far too often, and they thereby lose their effect. The 
Queen therefore hopes that this will be reconsidered 
carefully, and a prayer substituted for the day of 
Immiliation. Were the services selected for these days 
of a different kind to what they are — the Queen would 
feel less strongly about it ; but they always select 
chapters from the Old Testament and Psalms which 
are so totally inapplicable that it does away with all. 
the effect it ought to have. Moreover, really to say 
(as we probably should) that the great sinfulness of 
the nation has brought about this War when it is 
the selfishness and ambition of one man and his 
servants who have brought this about, while our 
conduct has been throughout actuated by unselfishness 
and honesty, would be too manifestly repulsive to the 
feelings of every one, and would be a mere act of 
hypocrisy. Let there be a prayer expressive of our 
great thankfulness for the benefits we have enjoyed, 
and for the immense prosperity of this country, and 
entreating God’s help and protection in the coming 
struggle. In this the Queen would join heart and soul. 
If there is to be a day set apart, let it be for prayer 
in this sense. 

Qiieen Victoria to Loi'd John Bussell. 

BcrciiiNQiiAM Paeace_, Uh April 1854. 

The Queen is anxious to express to Lord John 
Russell the extreme satisfaction she experiences at the 
communication Lord Aberdeen yesterday evening made 
her of the settlement of the Reform Question, viz., 
of its postponement for the present Session, with the 
understanding that it is to be brought forward again 
whenever the state of affairs will admit of its being 
fairly and calmly considered by Parliament.^ The 

^ From a memorandum^ made by Prince Albert^, of interviews witli 
Lord Aberdeen;, it appears that before tbe Cabinet of tlie 8tli of April 
Lord Palmerston de^Sared that under neither present nor any future con- 
ditions could be vote for tbe second reading of tbe Reform Bill Lord 
John tliereupoii tendered bis resignation ; this Lord Aberdeen asked bim 
to suspend until after tlie meeting of tbe Cabinet 
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sacrifice of personal feeling which no doubt this may 
cost Lord John will, she is certain, be amply com- 
pensated by the conviction that he has done so for the 
interest and tranquillity of his Sovereign and Country, 
to whom a dissolution of the present Government 
would have been a source of immense danger and 
evil. 


Lord John Bmsell to Queen Victoria. 

Fembeokb Lodgb^ %th April 1854. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty; he cannot think it consistent with 
fairness to conceal from your Majesty the deep feelings 
of mortification which affect him on reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet yesterday.^ 

Lord Aberdeen was the only person who behaved 
with due regard to the honour of the Administration. 
The rest appeared ready to sacrifice everything in order 
to keep the Ministry together ; and Lord John Russell 
feels bound to warn your Majesty that, although he 
was quite willing to waive the consideration of the 
Reform Bill for the present Session, he is not ready 
to consent that it shall be entirely set aside in order 
to keep together a Ministry whose continuance would 
be dearly bought at the price of the welfare of the 
Country, and the consistency of public men. Lord 
John Russell must reflect further on this subject before 
he comes to a final determination. 

^ Lord Jolin RusselFs actions at this period of his career seem often 
incomprehensible ; but his private domestic anxieties seem to have weighed 
him down. Having made the great sacrifice^ for an ex-Premier^ of taking 
office under an old opponent^ he was now engaged in trying to regain the 
first place for himself. Lord Aberdeen had always contemplated retiring 
in his favour; but would not give up the Premiership in the face of the 
dangers threatening the country. Moreover; he had believed his continuance 
in office to he a guarantee for peace. Lord John Russell; after accepting 
the Foreign Office; had then insisted on being a Minister without office ; later 
still; by displacing Mr Strutt and transferring Lord Granville to the Bucbj; 
he himself became Lord President of the Council; an office which no com- 
moner had held since the reign of Henry VIH. By such action; coupled 
with perpetual threats of resignation; he marred his prospects of succeeding 
Lord Aberdeen; and; as will be seen; failed in his attempt to construct an 
• • A. rtrxTkAv-i-nnifw wfici offered Mm. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Buckingham Palace, Wth April 1854. 

The Queen received Lord John Russell’s letter last 
night. She is much grieved that he should be “affected 
by deep feelings of mortification on reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet.” From aU the Queen had 
heard of the views of the different members of the. 
Cabinet, she believes them to have been fuUy convinced 
that the present moment would be inopportune to press 
the Reform BiU, but quite prepared to take it up again 
on the first fitting opportunity ; she, of course, does not 
speak of Lord Palmerston. 

The Queen would, no more than Lord John, wish 
to see “the Reform BiU set aside in order to keep 
together a Ministry,” but does not consider the decision 
of the Cabinet at aU to imply this, whatever Lord 
Palmerston’s personal wishes may be, and trusts that 
the Country wUl fuUy understand and appreciate the 
motives which have guided the Government. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord John wiU always receive every 
support from the Queen when they shaU think it right 
to propose the re-introduction of the measure. 

Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

Buckinghasi PaiagEj Wth April 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen has just left the Queen, after an 
interview which he had had with Sir James Graham 
and Lord John RusseU at Lord John’s request. He 
reported that at that interview Lord John renewed 
his complaint of the Cabinet, declared that he could 
not state to the House what was untrue, and must 
therefore resign. Lord Aberdeen called this “ reaUy too 
monstrous” after the pledge given by the Sovereign, him- 
self as Prime Minister, and the whole Cabinet, with the 
exception of one man, and he would repeat his promise 
that whenever Lord John said, “ The Reform BiU is to 
come on,” and Lord Palmerston opposed it, he should go. 

Lord John could not be appeased, but spoke with 
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the greatest bitterness. He had written to Lord 
Palmerston in the same sense ; and Lord Palmerston’s 
answer arri\^ed during the interview. It was to the 
effect that if one of them was to resign, it was not 
Lord John, who agreed vith the rest of the Cabinet 
upon the Bill, but himself, who was the dissentient. 
Lord Aberdeen asked Lord John whether Lord 
.Palmerston’s resignation would satisfy him ; to which 
he answered, he believed it would not mend matters. 
Lord Aberdeen’s opinion, however, is that it is what 
Lord John, and still more what Lady John, wants. 
He thinks the Country will never understand how the 
Government could break up, and that Lord John is 
cutting his own throat, and told him so. If Lord 
John went, he could not go on with Lord Palmerston 
as Leader of the House of Commons, which he 
called “perfectly ludicrous.” Lord Palmerston would 
probably insist upon this, however ; Lord Palmerston’s 
retirement would be a great blow to the Government, 
as the Country persisted in thinking him the only able 
War ^Minister, and would cry out at “ the imbecile old 
Head of the Government having it now aU his own 
way.” He thought, should he not be able to go on, 
new combinations could be formed, perhaps under the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr Gladstone, as the Country 
liked younger men. Lord John must give his answer 
in the House of Commons to-morrow at half-past four. 
Lord Aberdeen would wish to see the Duke of New- 
castle, Sir James Graham, and Mr Gladstone, as 
his more particular friends, this evening, to discuss 
the whole question with them, and would see Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John to-morrow, before he could 
make any report to the Queen. 

This is all really very bad ! Albert. 

Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham Place,, April 18 o 4 . 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
TIC Rnr, tLo Lcn/inv tn afrtnowledp’e. with 
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gratitude, your Majesty’s communication of yesterday. 
Lord John B-ussell waited to see Lord Aberdeen before 
he answered, and having now had a long conversation 
with him, Lord John Russell being assured of your 
Majesty’s support, of Lord Aberdeen’s concurrence, 
and of the assent of the majority of his colleagues, is 
willing to continue his humble services in the Cabinet, 
and in the House of Commons. 

Lord John Russell must ask your Majesty to excuse 
what may have seemed intemperate in his letter of 
Sunday last. He is still of opinion that without public 
confidence in his integrity and uprightness he can be 
of no use to your Majesty, or to the Country. 

And on that confidence must depend the continu- 
ance of his services.^ 

Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace^ llth April 1854. 

We saw Lord Aberdeen at three o’clock to-day, 
who reported to the Queen that the change of mind 
of Lord John had been the result of an hour and a 
halfs discussion with him this morning. He must 
admit, however, that he found Lord John in a mood 
wfiling to let himself be convinced. The Queen’s letter 
might have contributed to this as well as the entreaties 
of the Duke of Bedford and Lord Lansdov^me. Lord 
Aberdeen could tell Lord John in truth that there was 
not a shadow of difference of opinion amongst any of 
his friends, that he would lose himself for ever, and 
meet with universal reprobation, if he persisted in 
resigning after every cause for it had been removed, 
and he had agreed to the course Lord Palmerston had 
insisted upon. Lord Palmerston had written a very 

^ On tlie same day Lord Jolin announced in tlie Commons tlie with- 
drawal of the Reform Bill. He admitted that this course would expose him 
to the taunts and sarcasms of his opponents^ and to the suspicions of his 
supporters. Here *^^his feelings overcame him^ andj as he used the word 
^suspicion* in reference to his motive^ his utterance was choked^ and the 
sentence he struggled to pronounce was evidently given through tears.’" 
{Ann. Reg.^ 1854, p. 120.) Loud and sympathetic cheers followed from all 
parts of the House. 
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clever letter to Lord John, begging him not to 
desert the Queen and the Country, which, if he read 
it to the House of Commons, would floor I^ord John 
completely. 

W e asked what had been agreed upon at yesterday 
evening’s meeting. Lord Aberdeen told us the decision, 
under the impression that Lord John would resign, 
^ had been for Lord Aberdeen to call upon Lord 
Palmerston, and to explain to him that although he had 
acted cordially with him as a Colleague in this Govern- 
ment, yet they had been pohtical antagonists during 
their whole lives — the Government also was stiH a 
Reform Government; from personal, therefore, as well 
as public, reasons it was impossible that he should be 
entrusted with the lead of the House of Commons, 
being the only anti-Reformer. And it was hoped that 
he would have no difficulty in letting Mr Gladstone 
lead the House, as Sir James Graham was the same age 
and poMtieal standing with Lord Palmerston, but at 
once cheerfully consented to waive all his claims in 
favour of Mr Gladstone. Albert. 

The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria,'^ 

Vienna^ Apnll%^L 

My dear Cousin, — Before leaving this place I think 
it right that I should once more trouble you with a 
letter, to inform you that the messenger has arrived 
who brought your autograph letter for the Emperor, 
which I presented to him to-day at an audience I had 
for this purpose. ... I had a very long and most 
interesting conversation with the Emperor, who opened 
frankly and fairly upon the great questions of the day. 
The impression he made upon me was an excellent one, 
his confidence and frankness are complete, and I have 

^ The English forces destined for the East were under the command 
of Lord Raglan (formerly Lord Fitooy Somerset). The Duke of Cambridge 
commanded one infantry division^ the other three being respectively under 
Sir George Brown^ Sir De Lacy Evans^, and Sir Richard England ; the cavalry 
division was commanded by the Earl of Lucan;, General Scarlett commanding 
I riflrdiffan the Light Brigade. 
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the firm conviction that he is a man of his word, and 
that he never would say a thing that he did not in his 
heart mean. The result of what he said was the 
following ; that he naturally was most distressed at all 
that had occurred ; that he was placed by the Emperor 
of Russia in a most difficult position; that he quite 
disapproved his acts ; but that he could not but have a 
great disinclination to break with a very old ally ; and 
that even still he hoped this painful step might be 
spared to him by the Emperor of Russia making some 
proposal so honourable to all parties, that it would 
not be rejected by the Western Powers, who would 
naturally not be disinclined to a peace, honourable to 
themselves and tranquillising for the fiiture; that the 
basis of such treaty would be the position of the 
Christian population of the East; that this might be 
discussed in Conference, the Russians having first 
evacuated the Principalities, upon which the Turks 
would hold the right bank of the Danube, our Fleets 
to await events in the Bosphorus, and our armies at 
Constantinople, such position being highly honourable 
and advantageous to us in the eyes of Europe, and 
certainly not nearly so favourable to Russia; that he 
was certainly sensible that the English Government 
had not pressed him, feeling as they had done the 
extreme delicacy of his position, and the great extent 
of his fi-ontier so easily attacked ; that he did not wish 
to say now, till the moment of decision came, thinking 
it more honourable and straightforward not to raise 
false expectations, but that his interests being so com- 
pletely with us, should the Emperor of Russia do 
nothing in the honourable direction he hoped to see 
him adopt, he should then consider himself called upon 
to express fi-ankly to us what he proposed to do, in 
order that our action might become united and of 
advantage to one another. He further thought that 
the treaty with Prussia would greatly facilitate all 
this, as Prussia had acceded to the wishes of Austria 
in the event of certain eventualities, which, however. 
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understand, go to the length of leaving Austria unfettered 
to act as she likes at the moment when she considers 
her so doing essential to her position as a young 
Empire. It is quite evident to me that this is the 
general feeling here, amongst all those who have any 
weight in the councils of the Empire. These are 
Austrian views, and I must say I can understand them 
and appreciate them as such. I am confident, I am 
certain, they are honest on the part of the Emperor, and 
I doubt not he will carry them through to the letter, 
for I am confident the Emperor never would say what 
he did not mean. Rely upon it, this Country will 
never go with Russia ; she knows her interests too well 
for that ; she would lilce to avoid a War altogether if she 
could, and with that view she would be delighted to 
see some honourable and acceptable proposal made, but 
should this fail she will then take a very decided line, 
and that line will be in accordance with Austrian 
interests — ^which means with us. I find that most of 
the more prudent people, and many of those in high 
office, are folly alive to the advantages of the English 
alliance, and would wish to see this alliance confirmed 
de novo; and I think it would be very well for us to 
meet them half way with this. But then it would be 
better to avoid all after-dimier speeches such as those 
at the Reform Club,^ aH Pohsh legions such as are 
talked of, and in short any of these little matters, which 
are painfully felt here, and which always produce an 
uncomfortable and distrustful effect. The Emperor 
expressed himself in the most grateful manner towards 
yourself, and I think is pleased at your having permitted 
me to be present on this occasion. . . . Hoping that 
you will approve of my humble endeavours here, and 
with sincere regards to Albert, I beg to remain, my 
dear Cousin, your most dutiful Cousin, Geoege. 

^ At a dinner given on the 7tli of March by the Reform Club to Sir 
Charles Napier^ Lord Palmerston, who was in the chair, and Sir James 
Graham, had made provocative and unbecoming speeches; on attention 
being called in Parliament to the proceedings, Mr Bright complained of the 
recMess levity displayed ; Lord Palmerston made a flippant and undignified 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgium. 

Buckingham Palace, Qth May 1854 . 

My deaeest Uncle, — Accept my best thanks for 
your kind letter of the 5th. I return you the Emperor’s 
kind letter. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the reception George met with by eveiybody at Vienna — 
beginning with the Emperor. They showed him much 
confidence, and he obtained from them intelligence which 
I think no one else would. The Fleets have done their 
duty admirably at Odessa the town has not been 
touched, and all the fortifications and many ships have 
been destroyed. . , . 

We had a concert last night, and I saw good Sh* 
H. Seymour, who is full of your kindness and goodness ; 
and a most worthy, honourable and courageous little 
man he is.^ If the poor Emperor Nicholas had had a 
few such — nous ne serious pas oii nous en sommes. But 
unfortimately the Emperor does not like being told what 
is unpleasant and contraip to his wishes, and gets very 
violent when he hears the real truth — ^which consequently 
is not told him ! There is the misery of being violent 
and passionate ; if Princes and still more Kings and 
Emperors are so, no one wiU ever tell them the truth, 
and how dreadful that is! I think one never can be 
too careful in bringing up Princes to inculcate the 
principle of self-control. 

We have a good deal of rain and thunder since 
yesterday, which I hope will revive poor parched Nature. 
I must now wish you good-bye, as I expect dear 

^ In consequence of the Russians firing upon a flag of truce^ Odessa was 
bomharded on the 22nd of April, and most of its batteries silenced or 
destroyed. 

^ The conversations of Sir Hamilton Seymour and the Emperor Nicholas 
in the year 1853 bad now been given to the world. The Czar, believing the 
time ripe for the dismemberment of Turkey, bad expressed bimself openly 
to tbe British Ambassador, and the conversations were all reported to the 
British Ministry. On the 2nd of March 1854, an obviously inspired article 
in the Journal de St Peter sbourg professed to contradict the statements of 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons refiecting on the bad faith of 
the Russian Government, and accordingly, in their own vindication, the 
English Cabinet now published the conversations above referred to. 
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Victoire shortly. Nemours intends going to fetch the 
Queen. With Albert’s love, ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOKIA E,. 

The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria. 

Constantinople^ loth Ma^j 1854. 

My dear Cousin, — I have not as yet announced to 
you my safe arrival here, as I was anxious first to see 
the Sultan and the general state of things before giving 
you a report of what was really going on. . . , 

I found a great proportion of the Infantry arrived, 
a portion of the Artillery, but as yet no Cavalry. Lord 
Raglan is well and in good spirits. Lord Stratford de 
RedeliiFe ill in bed with a bad fit of the gout — most 
miserable to see in every respect. The Sultan^ received 
me at once on the day of arrival, and made his return 
visit to me yesterday. I confess I was not much 
impressed with either his appearance or general ability. 
He is, to say the truth, a wretched creature, prematurely 
aged, and having nothing whatever to say for himself. 
A few commonplace civilities was all the conversation 
which passed between us. I said everything I could 
think of to make a conversation, among other things 
messages of civility from yourself; but though he 
appeared pleased and expressed his satisfaction at our 
being here, 1 could not get him to enter into anything, 
and I was not sorey on both occasions when our inter- 
view was at an end. As to his ministers, and in fact 
the whole population and country, with the exception 
of Redschid Pasha,® they are all a most wretched and 
miserable set of people, and far, far worse than anything 
I could possibly have imagined or supposed. In fact, 
the “sick man” is excessively sick indeed, dying as 
fast as possible ; and the sooner diplomacy disposes of 
him the better, for no earthly power can save him, 
that is very evident. This is the opinion of every 
person out here of both armies, French and English, 

^ Abdul Medjid^ born 1823^ wbo bad succeeded to tbe throne at the time 
of the Syrian War ; see ante, vol. i. p, 230. 

5 of FAVMO’n Affairs, bom 1802, died 1858. 
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and you may rest assured it is the truth. The great 
thing is that we are here and no other power can now 
step in, but diplomacy must settle what is to happen, 
for as to the Turks remaining in Europe that is out 
of the question, and the very fact of our being here 
now has given them their death-blow, I hope, my 
dear Cousin, you will forgive me for being very candid 
on this point, but I really do not think that anybody 
in England had any idea of the real state of affairs 
here. The sooner therefore that they are put in posses- 
sion of the truth unvarnished the better. The great 
and imperative necessity is that the four Powers of 
Europe should strike together, otherwise things will 
become much worse than they are even at present. 
Everybody is very civil and obliging to me, the Sultan 
has put me into one of his best Palaces, very nicely 
fitted up, and is anxious to do everything I wish. I 
find it inconvenient, as the troops are on the other side 
of the Bosphorus, and I therefore intend going over 
there to reside if possible. Marshal St Arnaud is here 
and Prince Napoleon, but no French troops. I have 
seen the latter once ; he was very civil indeed to me, 
but I do not think he has made at all a good impression 
here, his manner being offensive and harsh. I do not 
think the Army like him at all. I am afi-aid the French 
Ambassador is giving much trouble. Neither St Amaud 
nor the Prince like him at all, and I believe they have 
written to demand his recall, which would be a very 
good thing, as he cannot hit it off %vith anybody. As 
to our movements, I know nothing of them as yet, 
nor do I think that much has as yet been settled, but 
I fear we shall not be fit to move for some time ; the 
difficulty of transport is very great, our Artillery only 
partly arrived, and no Cavalry. W e require more troops, 
more particularly of the latter arm, in which the 
Russians are very strong. We ought to have at least 
10,000 men more, and the sooner they are sent out the 
better. Even that number is not enough, for the 
French talk of 100,000 men, and we should be in a 
most dreadful minority unless we had 40,000 to 50,000. 
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I am afraid all this will alarm people in Englpid, but 
it is the truth. ... I remain, my dear Cousin, your 
most dutiful Cousin, Geoege. 

We never hear any news here. All that does 
come to us generally comes by way of Europe ; another 
proof of what a miserable country this is. 


The King of Prussia to Queen Victoria. 
[Translation.} 

Sans Souci^ 2ith May 1854. 

Most geacious Queen, — . . . My policy,^ which has 
been so terribly criticised and derided as “vacillating,” 
has been, since the beginniug of this most inauspicious 
conflict, one and the same, and without a kairsbreadth 
of deviation either to the right or to the left. As it 
rests on the unshakable foundation which my conscience 
as a King and a Christian has laid down, and which 
does not admit que je fosse la hesogne ni de Hun ni de 
Tautre parti, I am abused and insulted at the Winter 
Palace, and regarded, by way of contrast in London 
and Paris, as a kind of simpleton — neither of which is 
pleasant. 

May your Majesty believe my Royal Word : I was, 
1 am, I remain the truest and most faithful Mend of 
Great Britain, as well in principle as from religious 
feeling and from true affection. I desire and practise 
a good and honest understanding with France; but 
when it comes to helping the French — to whom 
Prussia’s geographical position between Paris and 
Warsaw is very inconvenient — to pull the chestnuts 
from, the fire for them, for such a task I am fr ankly too 
good. If the Emperor wishes to force me to assist — as 
evidently he is inclined to do — it will end by becoming 
too difficult for him. He ought to thank God that my 
view of Russian policy and my fidelity to your Majesty 
have prevented me from making him begin this Turkish 

^ In the previons portion of this long letter, here omitted, the King gives 
a detailed account of his position and policy* 
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War on the other side of his own frontier. The great 
advantage of this result is totally forgotten in France, 
and, unfortunately, in England too. Those who every 
day fill the papers of home and foreign countries with 
accounts of my vacillations, nay, who represent me as 
leaping from my own horse on to a Eussian one, are in- 
venting lies, in a great measure, deliberately. I tell your 
Majesty, on my honour and conscience, that my policy 
is to-day the same as it was nine months ago. I have 
recognised it as my duty before God to preserve, for 
my people and my provinces, peace, because 1 recognise 
Peace as a blessing and War as a curse. I cannot and 
will not side with Russia, because Russia’s arrogance 
and wickedness have caused this horrible trouble, and 
because duty and conscience and tradition forbid me 
to draw the sword against Old England. In the same 
degree duty and conscience forbid me to make un- 
provoked war against Russia, because Russia, so far, 
has done me no harm. So I thought, so I willed when 
I thought myself isolated. How then could I now 
suddenly abandon a steady policy, preserved in the 
face of many dangers, and incline to Russia at the 
moment when I have concluded with Austria an 
Alliance defensive and offensive, in which (if God 
grant His blessing) the whole of Germany will join in 
a few days, thus welding, for the entire duration of 
the War, the whole of Central Europe into a Unity, 
comprising 72,000,000 people, and easUy able to put 
1,000,000 men into the field ? And yet, most gracious 
Queen, I do not take up a defiant position on the 
strength of this enormous power, but I trust in the 
Lord’s help and my own sacred Right ; I also believe, 
honestly and firmly, that the character of a so-called 
Great Power must justify itself, not by swimming with 
the current, but by standing firm like a rock in the sea. 

1 close this letter which, in consequence of various 
interruptions, is almost a week old, on the 24th of May. 
This is your birthday, ever dearest, most gracious 
Queen. On this day I lay at your Majesty’s feet the 
expression of my wishes for every blessing. May 
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God grant your Majesty a joyful clay, and a riclily 
blessed year of rule. ^May He strengthen, preserve, 
and invigorate your precious health, and may He 
give you, within the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year of your life which begins to-day, 
that one day of over-abundant blessing, of unspeakable 
joy, for which I long, for which I pray to God — that 
blissful day on which you can utter the word Peace. 

Now I beg your Majesty from the bottom of my 
heart not to be angry with me for my unconscionably 
long letter, nor to worry yourself about sending an 
answer, but, on the other hand, graciously to keep it 
secret, communicating it only to the dear Prince. It 
is a matter of course that the facts which it contains, 
and the resulting explanations, which may be of im- 
portance for your Blajesty’s Government, must, fr^om 
their nature, no longer be kept secret, so soon as you 
think it right to announce them. I embrace the dear 
Prince tenderly, and commend myself to the grace, 
goodwill, and friendship of my august Royal Sister, 
I being your Majesty’s most faithfully devoted, most 
attached Servant and Good Brother, 

Frederic Wilt.iam. 

Queen Vkioria to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Osborne^ 29 ^/^ May 1854 . 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of the Duke 
of Newcastle’s letter, which she received quite early 
this morning. 

The Duke of Cambridge’s letter does not give a 
flourishing account of the state of Turkey. What 
alarms the Queen most is the news given by the Duke 
of Newcastle of the pretensions of Marshal St Arnaud.^ 
She does not quite understand whether he has received 
the supreme command over the Turkish Army, but at 

^ The Duke had written to say that a demand had been made by Marshal 
St Arnand upon the Porte that Omar Pasha should be superseded^ ^^nd the 
Turkish Army placed under his (St Arnaud's) orders ; also that Marshal St 
Arnaud was desirous of assuming the supreme command of the allied forces, 
The incident is graphically recorded by Mr Kinglake. 
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any rate, if the Porte should be willing to allow its 
Army to be placed under Foreign Command, a portion 
of it ought to be claimed by us for Lord Pagian, which, 
joined to his English forces, would produce an Army 
capable of taking the field independently. 

The Queen trusts that the Government will take 
this into serious consideration, and, if they should concur 
in this view, that no time will be lost. 

Queen Victmia to the King of Prussia. 
[Translation?^ 

Buckingham Paiace^ June 1354. 

Deaeest Sir and Brother, — Your faithful Bunsen 
has handed me your Majesty’s long explanatory letter, 
and has taken his leave of us,^ with tears in his eyes, and 
I can assure your Majesty that I, too, see with pain 
the departure of one whom I have been accustomed to 
consider as the faithful mirror of your feelings, wishes, 
and views, and whose depth and warmth of heart I 
esteem no less highly than his high mental gifts. 
Sympathy with his fate is general here. I entirely 
recognise in your letter the expression of your friendship, 
which is so dear to me, and which does not admit any 
sort of misunderstanding to exist between us, without my 
endeavouring at once to clear it up and remove it. How 
could I meet your friendship otherwise than by equally 
absolute frankness, allowing you to look into my inmost 
heart! Though you have shown me a proof of your 
gracious confidence in giving me, down to the smallest 
detail, an account of your personal and business relations 
with your servants, I stiU believe that I have no right 
to formulate any judgment. Only one thing my heart 
bids me to express, viz., that the men with whom you 
have broken were faithful, veracious servants, warmly 
devoted to you, and that just by the freedom and 
independence of spirit, with which they have expressed 
their opinions to your Majesty, they have given an 

^ Tjhe influence of Russia over the King had been proved by the recall of 
Baron Bunsen^ and the dismissal of all those Ministers who had opposed the 
policy of the Czar in Turkey. 
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indisputable proof of having had in view, not their own 
personal advantage and the favour of their Sovereign, 
but his true interests and welfare alone ; and if just 
such men as these — among them even your loving 
brother, a thoroughly noble and chivalrous Prince, 
standing next to the throne — find themselves forced, 
in a grave crisis, to turn away from you, this is a 
momentous sign, which might well give cause to your 
Majesty to take counsel with yourself, and to examine 
with anxious care, whether perhaps the hidden cause 
of past and future evils may not lie in your Majesty’s 
own views You complain, most honoured Sire and 
Brother, that your policy is blamed as vacillating, and 
that your own person is insulted at home and abroad 
(a thing which has often filled me with deep grief and 
indignation), and you asseverate that your policy 
rests upon a firm basis, which the conscience of “a 
King and a Christian has laid down for it.” But should 
it be possible to discover in your Majesty’s fundamental 
views something self-contradictory, then necessarily, 
the more consistently and conscientiously these funda- 
mental views are revealed in their consequences, the 
more contradictory must your actions appear to those 
who are not intimately aware of your intentions, and 
cannot but force upon the world the impression that 
your views themselves were wavering. 

You will not take it amiss in a true friend and sister, 
if she endeavours to place before you her impressions on 
this matter, as frankly as they appear to her. 

Your Majesty has acknowledged in the face of the 
world that Russia has addressed to the Porte demands 
which she had no right to make. You have further 
acknowledged that the forcible taking possession of 
two Turkish provinces vdth the intention of enforcing 
the demand was a political wrong. You have, together 
with Austria, France, and England, several times 
declared in Protocols the preservation of the integrity 
of the Turkish empire to be a European interest. Not- 

^ The Prince of Prussia had shown his dissatisfaction with the King's 
policy hy quitting Berlin. 
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withstanding all this, Russia continues to occupy the 
Danube principalities, penetrates further into Turkey, 
and, by forcing on a sanguinary and exhausting war, 
leads the unhappy and suffering empire on to the brink 
of the grave. What should Europe then do under 
these circumstances? 

It could not possibly be the intention of the Powers 
to declare the preservation and integrity of the Porte 
to be a matter of European concern, solely in order 
to allow that empire to be destroyed before their very 
eyes ! As to Prussia, I can conceive a line of policy, 
not that indeed which I should think in harmony with 
the generosity and chivalry of your rule, but still one 
possible in itself, by which she would say to herself: 
“The preservation of this integrity I have indeed 
declared to be a matter of European concern, but I 
wish to leave England and France to defend that policy 
with their wealth and blood, and reserve to myself only 
a moral co-operation.” But what am I to think if, 
after England and France with courageous readiness 
have taken upon themselves alone this immense 
responsibility, sacrifice, and danger, your Majesty is 
now mainly considering the erection of a barrier of 
72,000,000 of men between them and that power, 
against whose encroachment the European interest is 
to be defended? What am I to say to the threat 
uttered against the West as well as against the East ? 
and to your even asking from the West gratitude for 
“the enormous advantage” that you do not, into the 
bargain, yourself join in attacking it ! ! For your 
Majesty says expressly in your letter : “ The Emperor 
ought to thank God that my view of Russian policy, 
mj fidelity to your Majesty, have prevented me from 
maldng him begin the Turkish war on the other side 
of his own frontier. The enormous advantage of this 
abstention is totally forgotten in France, and, unfor- 
tunately, in England too!” 

Dearest Sir and Brother, this language shows a 
contradiction in your own mind, which fills me with 
the greatest anxiety for possible consequences, an 
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anxiety not diminished by your kindly adding ; “ Duty, 
Conscience, and Tradition forbid you to draw the 
sword against Old England.” 

I shall gladly with you bless the day on which the 
word of Peace can be uttered. Your Majesty can, 
by vigorous co-operation, help to usher in that day, 
just as you might have — in my conviction — contributed, 
by vigorous co-operation to prevent the War altogether. 

Whatever these troublous times may bring us, I 
harbour the firm confidence that the warmth of our 
friendly relations cannot be troubled by anything, and 
rejoice in the circumstance that the personal relations 
of the two Sovereigns are, in this matter, so entirely 
in harmony with the interests of the two nations. 

Albert sends you his homage, and I remain, with 
most cordial remembrance to the dear Queen, and 
with thanks for the kind rnshes expressed by both of 
you, ever your Majesty’s faithful Sister and Friend, 

Victoria R. 

Minute of Intej'view by the Piince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace,, Wi June 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen had an Audience to-day before the 
Council, and represented that what was intended was 
merely a division of the office of Secretary of State, 
and not the creation of any new power, and must be 
considered rather as a means of avoiding further changes.^ 
Lord Grey, in hearing of this intention, called it in a 
letter “ the worst arrangement of all ” as unfavourable 
to his further views; the Duke of Newcastle would 
fill the office, and would have to prepare the changes, 
inlierent in the arrangement, and was determined not 
to break down the present arrangements; Lord John 
Russell was agreed herewith, and Sir George Grey 
would take office knowing this to be Lord Aberdeen’s 
firm decision. But there was in fact no choice. Mr 

^ Lord Jolin Eussell liad some time before proposed tlie separation of the 
War and Colonial Departments,, with a view of filling the Colonial Office 
himselfj “ which, in every point of view^” wrote Lord Aberdeen to the 
Queen, would have been a most satisfactory arrangement/* 
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Rich would this afternoon bring forward a motion in 
the House of Commons for the consolidation of all 
military offices under one Department and a Civil 
Head, and Lord John Russell, to whom Lord Aberdeen 
had said that the Queen still hesitated about admitting 
the separation of the duties of Secretary of State, 
declared to him angrily, if that was so, he would go 
down to the House and vote for Mr Rich’s Motion ! ! 
The J^lotion would be carried without fail in the 
House. 

So this important measure had been carried by 
storm (as the Queen could only give way under these 
circumstances), and carried without a definite plan, 
leaving everything to the fiiture ! ! 

Lord John is to be Lord President, and he insisted 
upon Sir George Grey taking the colonies. Lord 
Aberdeen fears much dissatisfaction from Lord Canning, 
Mr Cardwell, and Mr Peel, and just dissatisfaction ; 
the Cabinet are very angry at the whole proceeding. 
Lord Granville behaved exceedingly well, putting 
himself and his office entirely at Lord Aberdeen’s 
disposal.^ 

It is supposed that in the House expressions will 
be dropped in favour of Lord Palmerston’s taking the 
conduct of the War in his hands. The Duke of 
Newcastle, whom we saw, also states the extreme 
difficulty of defining the duties of the Secretary of 
State, but promises to do so, as far as possible, for the 
Queen’s convenience. Albert. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buciqngham PalacEj June 1854, 

The Queen has not yet acknowledged Lord 
Aberdeen’s letter of the 24th. She is very glad to 
hear that he will take an opportunity to-day of dispelling 

^ Lord Fitzmaiirice^ inhis Life of Lord GramiUe, points out that Mr Strutt 
was really the person who had a right to complain. He was abruptly removed 
from the Chancellorship of the Duchy^ and replaced hy Lord Granville to 
suit Lord John’s convenience* 
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misapprehensions which have arisen in the public mind 
in consequence of his last speech in the House of Lords, 
and the effect of which has given the Queen very great 
uneasiness^ She knows Lord Aberdeen so well that 
she can fully enter into his feelings and understand 
what he means, but the public, particularly under strong 
excitement of patriotic feeling, is impatient and annoyed 
to hear at this moment the first Minister of the Crown 
enter into an impartial examination of the Emperor of 
Russia’s character and conduct. The qualities in Lord 
Aberdeen’s character which the Queen values most 
highly, his candour and his courage in expressing 
opinions even if opposed to general feelings of the 
moment, are in this instance dangerous to him, and the 
Queen hopes that in the vindication of his own conduct 
to-day, which ought to be triumphant, as it wants in 
fact no vindication, he will not undertake the ungrateful 
and injurious task of vindicating the Emperor of Russia 
from any of the exaggerated charges brought against 
him and his policy at a time when there is enough in it 
to make us fight with all might against it. 


Qioeen Victona to the Earl of Clarendon. 


Buckingha3i Palace, June 1854. 

The Queen observes in Lord Cowley’s letter a 
suggestion of M, Drouyn de Lhuys to stop, if possible, 
the Russian Loan. She thinks this of the highest 
importance as cutting the sinews of war of the enemy. 
The Queen does not know whether we have by law 

^ Hie speeck of Lord Aberdeen, to whicb tbe Queen here refers, had 
created a very unsatisfactory impression. On the 19th of June the venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst had denounced the aggressive policy and the periidy of 
Russia; in the debate which followed, Lord Aberdeen spoke coldly, in a 
strain of semi-apology for Russia, and with an unlucky reference to the 
Treaty of Adrianople. Popular feeling against Russia being then at a white 
heat, the speech was considered indicative of apathy on behalf of the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Accordingly, by moving on a 
later day for a copy of his own despatch of 1829, relative to the Treaty, the 
Premier obtained an opportunity of dispelling some of the apprehensions 
which his speech had excited. 
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the power to forbid the quotation of this stock in our 
market, but a short Act of Parliament might be obtained 
for the purpose. The London and Paris markets 
rejecting such paper would have the greatest influence 
upon its issue.^ 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

LonboN;, 1l%th June 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. The Cabmet assembled yesterday evening 
at Lord John Russell’s, at Richmond, and continued to 
a very late hour.^ A Draft of Instructions to Lord 
Raglan had been prepared by the Duke of Newcastle, 
in which the necessity of a prompt attack upon 
Sebastopol and the Russian Fleet was strongly urged. 
The amount of force now assembled at Varna, and in 
the neighbourhood, appeared to be amply sufficient to 
justify such an enterprise, with the assistance of the 

^ Lord Clarendon replied . . With reference to your Majesty’s nofce of 
this mornings Lord Clarendon begs to say that having laid a case fully before 
the Law Officers, and having ascertained from them that it would be high 
treason for any subject of your Majesty’s to be concerned in the Russian Loan, 
he will give all possible circulation to the opinion, and he has this evening 
sent it to Vienna, Berlin, and The Hague. . . 

2 The war now entered upon a new phase. Though the land forces of the 
Allies had hitherto not come into conflict with the enemy, the Turks under 
Omar Pasha had been unexpectedly successful in their resistance to the Russians, 
whom a little later they decisively defeated at Giurgevo. Silistria had been 
determinedly besieged by the Russians, and its fall was daily expected. Yet, 
under the leadership of three young Englishmen, Captain Butler and Lieu- 
tenants Nasmyth and Ballard, the Russians were beaten off and the siege 
raised. The schemes of the Czar against Turkey in Europe had miscarried. 

Mr Kinglake describes, in an interesting passage, the gro’ivth in the public 
mind of a determination that the Crimea should be invaded, and Sebastopol 
destroyed. The Emperor Napoleon had suggested the plan at an earlier 
stage, and the Times newspaper fanned popular enthusiasm in favour of it. 
The improved outlook in the East warranted the attempt being made, but the 
plan was not regarded with unqualified approval by the commanders of the 
allied forces in the East. In the speech, already referred to, of Lord 
L 3 nidhurst, the project had been urged upon the Government, and Lord 
Raglan considered that the despatch now sanctioned by the Cabinet, which 
is printed in the Invasion of the Crimea^ left Mm no discretion in the matter. 

The scheme had previously been considered in all its aspects by the 
Cabinet, and Mr Kinglake gives an exaggerated importance to the fact that 
some of the members of the Cabinet gave way to sleep while the long draft of 
instructions was being read to them at the after-dinner Council at Pembroke 
Lodge* 
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English and French Fleets. But although the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea was pressed very warmly, and 
recommended to be undertaken with the least possible 
delay, the final decision was left to the judgment and 
discretion of Lord Raglan and Marshal St Arnaud, 
after they should have communicated with Omar 
Pacha. 

It was also decided to send the reserve force, now 
in England, of 5,000 men, to join Lord Raglan without 
delay. This will exhaust the whole disposable force of 
the country at this time, and renders it impossible to 
supply British troops for any undertaking in the Baltic. 
A communication was therefore made yesterday to the 
French Government to know whether they wmuld be 
disposed to send 6,000 French troops, to be conveyed 
in English transports, to the Baltic, in order to join in 
an attack upon the Aland Islands,^ which appeared to 
be attended with no great difficulty; although any 
attempt upon Helsingfors, or Cronstadt, was pro- 
nounced by Sir Charles Napier to be hopeless. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ ZQth June 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. He begs to caU your Majesty’s attention to 
the circumstance that, in 1842, your Majesty was 
graciously pleased to authorise Sir Robert Peel to 
declare that your Majjesty had determined that the 
Income Tax should be charged upon the sum payable 
to your Majesty under the Civil List Act, and that 
this declaration was received with marked satisfaction. 
Lord Aberdeen humbly presumes that your Majesty 
will be disposed to follow the same course with refer- 
ence to the augmentation of the Tax ; and should this 
be the case. Lord Aberdeen begs to intimate that the 
time for making it known has now fully arrived. . . . 

^ Bomarsund^ a fortress on one of these Islands^ was taken hj Sir Charles 
Napier;, aided hy a French contingent under General Baragnay d’HillierS;, on 
the 16th of August ; hut the high expectations raised as to the success of the 

fiiiniipr'qHninffl in i-lifN nnt rpji1i<!Arl 
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Queeti Ficioj’ia to the Duke of N'ewcasik. 

Buckingham Palace, July 1854. 

In consequence of the departure of these additional 
5,000 men for the East, the Queen feels very uneasy at 
the very defenceless state in which the country will be 
left, not from any want of confidence arising from the 
present conjuncture of affairs, but from a strong sense 
of the impolicy and danger of leaving this great country 
in such a helpless state under any circumstances, for 
we never can foresee what events may not suddenly 
spring up at any moment (like Greece, for instance^) 
which may require a force to be in readiness for any 
particular purpose. 

The Queen therefore wishes the Duke of Newcastle 
to give her detailed answers upon the various points 
stated in the accompanying paper; but the Queen 
wishes to have the “ effective state ” and not “ the state 
upon paper only.” The Duke will be able to obtain 
these reports from the different departments. 

What store of muskets are there here ? 

When will the new ones be ready ? 

What is the force of Artfileiy left in the country in 
men and horses ? 

What amount of troops are there in the country of 
Infantry (deducting the 5,000 men under orders for the 
East), and of Cavahy, and where are they stationed ? 

How much Militia has been and will be embodied 1 

What is the Naval Force at home ? 

How much serviceable ammunition is there both of 
artillery and small arms in the country ? 

Queen Victoria to the Ea^i of Clarendon. 

Buckingham Palace, ith July 1854. 

The Queen approves the enclosed drafts, and wishes 
only to remark on one passage, where Lord Clarendon 

^ A violently hostile feeling between the Turks and Greeks had culminated 
earlier in the year in a formidable insurrection among the Sultan’s Greek 
subjects. It was terminated on the 18th of June by an engagement at 
Kalampakaj in Thessaly. 
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says, “that he acts by the unanimous desire of the 
Cabinet,” which she thinks better altered or omitted. 
If left, it might weaken the authority of future instruc- 
tions emanating from the Secretary of State alone; 
moreover, he acts constitutionally under the authority 
of the Queen, on his own responsibility and not that 
of the Cabinet. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckinghasi Palace^ 17^^ My 1854. 

The Queen has just received Lord Aberdeen’s letter, 
and has fully considered the contents of it. She has 
finally decided to make no change in her intended 
departure, from a conviction that her doing so might 
shake confidence in the result of this night’s Debate. 
Should anything serious occur, she would be ready to 
return to-morrow or at any time that her presence 
in town was considered of importance to the public 
service. 


Quee7i Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Osborne, l^)th July 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter 
of yesterday, and was very glad to hear that both the 
meeting and the Debate went off so well. The party 
which supports the Government is certainly “ a strange 
basis for a Government to rest upon,” but such as it 
is we must make the best of it, and nothing will 
contribute more to keeping it together than to give 
it the impression that the Government is thoroughly 
united.^ 

^ During a desultory discussion on tlie 13tli of July^ Mr Disraeli liad 
assailed the Government and its Chief in the Commons^ to such purpose that 
Lord John Russell^ stung by his sarcasms^ and mortified by his own failure^ 
asked Lord Aberdeen to relieve him of the Leadership of the House. Tlie 
Queen^ to whom he had also written, entreated Lord John not to let his 
opponent see that his object in making his attack had been successful A 
meeting of the Ministerialists was held on the 17th at the Foreign Office, at 
which one hundred and eighty members of the House of Commons were 
present, and some diversity of opinion was expressed ; the result of the meeting 
was that the Government was more satisfactorily supported. 
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Queen Victoria to the Marquis of Dalhousie. 


BucKiifGHAM PaI/Ace^ July 1854. 

It is a very long time since the Queen has had the 
pleasure of hearing from Lord Dalhousie, but she 
supposes that (fortunately) there is very little to say, 
everything being so quiet and prosperous. The Queen 
highly appreciates, and values Lord DaUiousie’s kind 
olFer to remain in India while there is any prospect of 
difficulty being caused by the present War, which will 
be a source of great satisfaction and tranquillity to her, 
as she feels that her Indian Dominions cannot be in 
safer hands. 

The Queen wishes to teU Lord Dalhousie how much 
interested and pleased we have been in making the 
acquaintance of the young Maharajah Dhuleep Singh.^ 
It is not without mixed feelings of pain and sympathy 
that the Queen sees this young Prince, once destined to 
so high and powerful a position, and now reduced to so 
dependent a one by her arms; his youth, amiable 
character, and striking good looks, as well as his 
being a Christian, the ffist of his high rank who has 
embraced our faith, must incline every one favourably 
towards him, and it will be a pleasure to us to do all 
we can to be of use to him, and to befriend and pro- 
tect him. 

It also interested us to see poor old Prince Gholam 
Mohammed, the last son of the once so di-eaded Tippoo 
Sahib. 

We both hope that Lord Dalhousie’s health is good, 
and the Prince sends him his kind remembrance. 

^ Hiis young Prince was bom in 1838^ and was a younger son of Eunjeet 
Singli^ Chief of the Sikhs^ who^ after a loyal alliance wieh England for thirty 
yearSj died in 1839. In 1843 Dhuleep Singh was raised to the throne, which 
had been occupied successively by Eunjeet’s elder sons. After the Sikh war 
of 1845, the British Government gave to the boy-king the support of a British 
force. In 1849, after the destruction of the Sikh army at Gujerat, and the 
annexation of the Punjab, a pension was bestowed on the young Maharajah 
on condition of his remaining loyal to the British Government. He heeame 
a Christian, and was at this time on a visit to England. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge. 


Osborne^ Qth August 1851 

The Queen has received Lord Hardinge’s letter of 
the 4th,^ She would for the future wish all papers for 
signature to be accompanied by a descriptive list show- 
ing at a glance the purport of the documents, as is done 
with papers from other Government offices. 

The Queen has looked over the hsts of Major- 
Generals made by the last brevet which Lord Hardinge 
submitted, and must confess that it does not afford a 
great choice ; yet, leaving out the cavalry officers and 
those disqualified by age or infirmities, there remain 
some few whom she has marked with an “X,” for 
whose exclusion no adequate reason is apparent. An 
exclusion of officers who have served in the Guards, 
merely on that account, the Queen would not wish 
to see adopted as a principle, and the selection of 
Colonels of the Line (because there are no Generals 
fit), in preference to Generals of the Guards who are 
perfectly so, wfiU amount to this. General Eden,^ more- 
over, has been in command of a Hegiment of the Line, 
and General Knollys ® has not been promoted fi*om the 
Guards, and, in accepting the Governorship of Guernsey, 
specially begged that this might not exclude him from 
active service — a circumstance which he mentioned to 
the Prince at the time. Both these have the reputation 
of very good officers. 

The Queen does not wish anything to be arranged 
prospectively now, but would recommend the subject 
to Lord Hardinge’s future consideration. 


^ In reply to a letter from tlie Queen^ stating that she had inadvertently 
signed certain papers in the ordinary course. Her attention had not heen 
drawn to their important features. 

^ Lieut. -General John Eden^ nephew of the first Lord Auckland. 

^ Sir William Knollys^ K.C.B.;, 1797-1888^ became in 1855 the organiser 
of the newly-formed Camp at Aldershot. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

OsBOBNE^ 21^^ August 1854. 

The Queen must repeat what she has frequently- 
done, that she strongly objects to these special prayers 
which are, in fact, not a sign of gratitude or confidence 
in the Almighty — for if this is the course to be pursued, 
we ought to have one for every illness, and certainly in 
’37 the influenza was notoriously more fatal than the 
cholera had ever been, and yet no one would have 
thought of having a prayer against that. Our Liturgy 
has provided for these calamities, and we may have 
frequent returns of the cholera — and yet it would be 
difficult to define the number of deaths which are to 
make “ a form of prayer ” necessary. The Queen would, 
therefore, strongly recommend the usual prayer being 
used, and no other, as is the case for the prayer in 
time of War. What is the use of the prayers in the 
Liturgy, which were no doubt composed when we were 
subject to other equally fatal diseases, if a new one is 
always to be fi-amed specially for the cholera ? 

The Queen would wish Lord Abei'deen to give this 
as her decided opinion to the Archbishop, at aU events, 
for the present. Last year the cholera quite decimated 
Newcastle, and was bad in many other places, but there 
was m special prayer, and now the illness is in London 
but not in any other place, a prayer is proposed by 
the Archbishop. The Queen cannot see the difference 
between the one and the other. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ Sepfemher 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to lay 
before your Majesty the pensions proposed to be granted 
on the Civil List at this time. The only case requiring 
any special remark is that of the children of Lord 
Nelson’s adopted daughter. There seems little doubt 
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that the person referred to was really Lord Nelson’s 
daughter, according to evidence recently produced, and 
was recommended by him to the care of the country, 
just before the battle of Trafalgar.^ 

A numerous party in the House of Commons wished 
that your Majesty’s Government should propose a special 
vote for this person and her family; but the Cabinet 
thought that it would give rise to much scandal and 
disagreeable debate, and finally recommended Lord 
Aberdeen to place the three daughters on the Pension 
List. The circumstances of the case are, no doubt, 
very peculiar ; and although Lord Aberdeen does not 
feel perfectly satisfied with the course pursued, he 
thinks it very desirable to avoid the sort of Parlia- 
mentary debates to which the discussion of such a 
subject would necessarily give rise. 

The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria? 

Boulogne^ k 8 Septembre 1854. 

Madame et bonne Sceur, — ^La presence du digne 
dpoux de votre Majesty au miheu d’un camp fran9ais 
est un fait d’une grande signification politique, puisqu’il 
prouve I’union intime des deux pays : mais j’aime mieux 
aujourd’hui ne pas envisager le cot^ pohtique de cette 
visite et vous dire sincerement combien j’ai ^te heureux 
de me trouver pendant quelques jours avec un Prince 
aussi accompli, un homme doud de qualites si seduis- 
antes et de connaissances si profondes. II peut §tre 

^ Horatia^ daughter of Nelson and Lady Hamilton^ was bom on the 
29th of January 1801;, and married in 1822 the Rev. Philip Ward of Tenterden, 
She died in 1881. 

2 The French Emperor had established a camp between Boulogne and 
St OmeT;, and early in the summer had invited Prince Albert to visit him. 
It was reasonably conjectured at the time that one of the chief purposes of 
the invitation was by personal intercourse to overcome the prejudice which 
the Emperor believed prevailed against him. The visit lasted from the 4th 
till the 8th of September^ and the Prince’s impressions were recorded in a 
memorandum;, ^^the value of which/’ writes Sir Theodore Martin, hy %vay 
of preface to his puhlication of it^ cannot he overstated ; nor is it less 
valuable for the light which it throws upon the Prince’s character^ hy the 
remarkable contrasts between himself and the Emperor of the French^ which 
were elicited in the unreserved discussions which each seems equally to have 
courted.” 
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convaincu d’emporter avec lui mes sentimeBts de haute 
estime et d’amitie. Mais plus il m’a ete donne d’apprecier 
le Prince Albert plus je dois etre touche de la bienveil- 
lance qu’a eue votre hlajeste de s’en separer pour moi 
quelque jours. 

Je remercie votre Majesty de radmii’able iettre 
qu’elle a bien voulu m’ecrire et des choses alFectueuses 
quelle contenait pour I’linperatrice. Je me suis 
empresse de lui en faire part et eUe y a ete tr^s sensible. 

Je prie votre Majeste de recevoir I’expression de 
mes sentiments respectueux et de me croire, de votre 
Majeste, le bon Frere, Napoleon. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 


Fobeign Office^ 22nd September 1854. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Count Walewski told Lord Clarendon to-day that 
the Emperor had spoken -with enthusiasm of the Prince, 
saying that in all his experience he had never met with 
a person possessing such various and profound know- 
ledge, or who communicated it with the same frank- 
ness. His Majesty added that he had never learned 
so much in a short time, and was grateful. He began 
his conversation with reproaching Count Walewski for 
not having written to him much oftener respecting the 
Prince, and endeavoured to ascertain the opinions of 
His Royal Highness upon all important subjects. 

With respect to the invitation, the Emperor’s 
account of it to Count Walewski was that he had 
apologised to the Prince for the bad reception he 
had given His Royal Highness, and expressed a hope 
that he might have an opportunity of doing better at 
Paris, if your Majesty and the Prince would honour 
him with a visit; and that His Royal Highness had 
then said, “the Queen hopes to see your Majesty at 
Windsor, and will be happy to make acquaintance with 
the Empress.” The Emperor, however, had only taken 
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come if he likes, and if prevented, is bound to iiotiiiu'.-. 
Should he ask when Ms visit would be most agreeakc 
to the Queen, the middle of November would be the 
time. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Chu'endon. 

Balbiobal^ September 18j4 

The Queen returns the enclosed letters. The 
French show their usual vivacity in pressing so hard 
for decision upon what is to be done with Sebastopol 
when taken.^ Surely we ought to have taken it first 
before we can dispose of it, and everything as to the 
decision about it must depend upon the state in which 
we receive it, and the opinion of the Military and Naval 
Commanders after they find themselves in possession of 
it. The Queen hopes, therefore, that Lord Clarendon 
will succeed in restraining French impatience as he has 
often done before. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

Habbo House, October 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. He had the honour of receirdng your 
Majesty’s box this morning at nine o’clock by post; 
and he now sends a Messenger to Aberdeen, with 
Despatches received tMs morning from London, to 
meet the special conveyance to Balmoral this evening. 

Lord Aberdeen humbly presumes to offer Ms most 
cordial congratulations to your Majesty on the great 

^ Lord Clarendon Lad given tiie Queen tLe two reasons for wliicL tLe 
FrencL were pressing, in anticipation, tLe retention of the Crimea; viz. as 
affording snitaUe winter quarters, and as a guarantee in case of peace 
negotiations. On tlie 7tli of September tbe allied forces bad sailed for 
the Crimea ; on tbe 21st tlie Queen learned by telegram tliat 25,000 English, 
25,000 Frencli, and 8,000 Turks bad landed safely without encountering 
resistance, and begun the march to Sebastopol. The Queen, with her usual 
kindly solicitude for the health and comfort of her Ministers, had summoned 
Lord Aberdeen from London to have the beneiifc of the Scotch air; he 
remained at Balmoral from the 27th till the 30th, when he went to his 
own house at Haddo. Immediately after his departure, a telegram arrived 
from Lord Clarendon announcing the victory of the Alma, 
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intelligence received by telegraph this morning. The 
account sent by Lord Stratford of the victory on the 
Alma must be correct; the report mentioned by Mr 
Colquhoun ^ may possibly be so too. At aU events, we 
may fairly hope that the fall of Sebastopol cannot long 
be delayed. 

Lord Aberdeen has written to Lord Clarendon this 
morning on the subject of the fortifications of Sebastopol, 
which although somewhat embarrassing at the moment, 
is not attended with any great practical importance. 

Lord Aberdeen regrets that the speedy return of 
the post prevents him from sending your Majesty a copy 
of his letter, which in substance, however, was to the 
following effect. Without attaching any undue im- 
portance to the decision, he was inclined to adhere to 
bis first proposition of the immediate and entire 
destruction of the works. He did not see the advan- 
tage of doing the thing by halves ; while the destruction 
of the sea defences only might give rise to erroneous 
impressions, and would be of an equivocal character. 
The fall of Sebastopol would in fact be the conquest 
of the Crimea, and the Allies might winter there with 
perfect security, as by occupjdng the lines of Perekop,^ 
any access to the Crimea would effectually be prevented 
by land. Lord Aberdeen thought that with a view to 
peace, and the restitution of the Crimea to Russia, it 
would be more easy for the Emperor to accept the 
destruction of the fortifications when accomplished, 
than to agree to any stipulation having such an object. 

On the whole. Lord Aberdeen was inclined to think 
that if the place should not be at once destroyed, it 
might be better to preserve it in its present state, until 
the matter should be further considered. The Allies 
would always have it in their power to act as they 
thought best, and the question might in some degree 
be affected by future events. The great objection to 

1 Mr (afterwards Sir) Robert Gilmour (Jolquhouu (1803-1870), Agent aud 

Consul-General at Buclaarest. 

^ A district on the isthmus of Crimea, guarded by a wall and a ditch, 
the name meaning Cross-ditch.” The whole isthmus is now often called 
Perekop. 
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leaving the matter undecided for the present appeared 
to be from the possibility of differences hereafter 
between France and England upon the subject. After 
the astounding proposition made to Lord Raglan by 
the French Generals, when actually embarked and at 
sea, it would be well to leave nothing in doubt. The 
Turks, too, might perhaps desire to have a voice in the 
matter, and might become troublesome . . . 


Tke Marquis of JDalhousie to Queen Victoria. 

Governbient HousEj 2nd October 1854 . 

The Governor- General presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty, and begs to offer his respectful 
thanlcs for the very gracious manner in which your 
Majesty has been pleased to acknowledge the offer he 
has made to retain still the Government of India during 
the ensuing year. 

The Governor- General does not afiect to say that 
he makes no sacrifice in so doing. Many things unite 
to warn him that it is time he were gone: and his 
family circumstances, in which your Majesty has long 
shown so gracious an interest, have rendered the pro- 
spect of his remaining longer absent from England a 
source of much anxiety and perplexity to him. But 
he felt that this was no time for any man, high or low, 
to leave his post. And as a seven-years’ experience 
must needs have rendered him more capable of 
immediate usefulness than any other, though a far 
abler man without such experience could possibly be, 
he did not hesitate to offer the continued service which 
your Majesty might most justly expect, and which he 
is proud to render cheerfully. 

Your Majjesty’s remark on the absence of any 
letter from the Governor-General of late would have 
disquieted him with apprehensions that he had been 
thought neglectful, but that your Majesty at the same 
time ascribed the silence to its real cause. Since the 
announcement of the termination of the Burmese War 
there has, in truth, been no occurrence which, of itself, 
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unfortunate Indian Princes, ■vvho have, either themselves 
or their fathers, been for public reasons deposed. Two 
instances are now before the Queen’s eyes upon which 
she wishes to state her opinion. 

The first is old Prince Gholam Mohammed, and his 
son Prince Feroz Shah. The Queen understands 
(though she is not sure of the fact) that the old man is 
here in order to try to obtain his pension continued to 
his son. This is very natural, and it strikes the Queen 
to be an arrangement difficult to be justified, in a moral 
point of view, to give these poor people — who after all 
were once so mighty — no security beyond their lives. 
Whilst we remain permanently in possession of their 
vast Empire, they i*eceive a pension, which is not even 
continued to their descendants. Would it not be much 
the best to allow them, instead of a pension, to hold, 
perhaps under the Government, a property, which 
would enable them and their descendants to live 
respectably, maintaining a certain rank and position? 
The Queen believes that Lord Dalhousie himself sug- 
gested this principle in the case of the Ameers of Scinde. 

Nothing is more painful for any one than the 
thought that their children and grandchildren have no 
future, and may become absolutely beggars. How 
much more dreadful must this be to proud people, 
who, like Prince Gholam, are the sons and grandsons of 
great Princes like Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib ! Besides 
it strikes the Queen that the more kindly we treat 
Indian Princes, whom we have conquered, and the 
more consideration we show for their birth and former 
grandeur, the more we shall attach Indian Princes and 
Governments to us, and the more ready will they be 
to come under our rule. 

The second instance is that of the young Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh (and the Queen must here observe that 
the favourable opinion she expressed of him, in her last 
letter to Lord Dalhousie, has only been confirmed and 
strengthened by closer acquaintance). This young 
Prince has the strongest claims upon our generosity and 
sympathy; deposed, for no fault of his, when a little 
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boy of ten years old, he is as innocent as any private 
individual of the misdeeds which compelled us to depose 
him, and take possession of his territories. He has 
besides since become a Christian, whereby he is for ever 
cut off from his own people. His ease therefore appears 
to the Queen stiU stronger than the former one, as he 
was not even a conquered enemy, but merely powerless 
in the hands of the Sikh soldiery. 

There is something too painful in the idea of a 
young deposed Sovereign, once so powerful, receiving a 
pension, and having no security that his children and 
descendants, and these moreover Christians, should have 
any home or position. 

The Queen hears that Lord DaUiousie himself 
would wish and advise his pension to be exchanged 
for a property on which the Maharajah might live, 
which he might improve (giving thereby a most valu- 
able example) and transmit some day to his descendants, 
should he have any ; she hopes therefore that this may 
be so settled, and that he may, on attaining the age of 
eighteen, have a comfortable and fitting position worthy 
his high rank. 

Where such a property might be must be of 
course left to Lord Dalhousie to decide, but the 
Queen hopes that Lord Dalhousie will give it his 
serious attention. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Balmoral^ Octoher 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letters of 
the 8th. ^ She cannot consider it wise to reject the 
Austrian proposals altogether, although we may use- 
fiiUy amend them. The success in the Crimea ought 
to be followed up by strengthening the alliance of 
the European powers, else it may turn out a sterile 
victory, and the English blood will have flowed in vain ; 

^ In one of in reference to Austria’s desire for an offensive and 

defensive treaty witk Great Britain^, Lord Clarendon Lad described tbe 
Austrian terms as irritating; and tbe discussion of them a mere waste of time. 
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for supposing even the whole Crimea to fall into our 
hands, it is not likely that the war will be concluded on 
that account. How are England and France to bring 
it to a termination single-handed ? Our Army in the 
Crimea is the only one we have. . . . 

It is true that the Austrian proposal promises little 
performance on her part, yet the stipulation by Treaty 
that she will never let the Russians pass the Pruth 
again is a positive advantage to us ; and the other, that 
a defensive and oifensive alliance with us is to follow 
the breaking out of the war by Russia against Austria, 
although being entirely at our expense, yet realises the 
chief condition which will make Austria hesitate less to 
bring it to a war with Russia. She always (and not 
without reason) dreaded to have to fight Russia single- 
handed, and the allied armies in the Crimea could not 
assist her. What reason could Austria put forward and 
justify to Prussia and Germany, for going to war at 
this moment ? To obtain the evacuation of the 
Principalities was a tangible one, indeed the same 
uoe put forward when we declared war; but this is 
now obtained. 

We must certainly not allow our policy to be mixed 
up with the miserable German squabbles, but we must 
acknowledge that Austria as a member of the Con- 
federation is not and cannot be independent of them. 

The Queen would accordingly advise a temperate 
consideration of the Austrian proposals and an amend- 
ment of them in those points which seem to require 
them, and which Lord Clarendon clearly points out in 
his letter, and the avoidance of anything which could 
weaken the accord Europeen} 

The Emperor Napoleon’s answer to Lord Cowley 
with reference to this visit to England renders it 
probable to the Queen that he was not anxious to 
have the general invitation changed into a special one, 
obliging him to come or to. refuse. The answer is 
almost a refusal now, and has not improved our position. 

^ The Cabinet^ at its meeting on the 20tli^ decided to meet the Austrian 
proposals in the most eonciliatoiy manner possible. 
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The Queen would wish that no anxiety should be 
shown to obtain the \dsit, now that it is quite clear to 
the Emperor that he mil be le bienvenu at any time. 
His reception here ought to be a boon to him and not 
a boon to us. 

The Queen fully enters into the feelings of exulta- 
tion and joy at the glorious victory of the Alma, but 
this is somewhat damped by the sad loss we have 
sustained, and the thought of the many bereaved families 
of aU classes who are in mourning for those near and 
dear to them. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

lUJi October 1854 . 

My dearest Uncle, — Already far away from my 
loved beautiful Highlands and Mountains, I find a few 
minutes to write and thank you for your kind letter of 
the 2nd, with such lively and glowing descriptions of 
such glorious and beautiful scenery, which I hope and 
trust to see some day. StiU, with aU its beauties I 
would not exchange it for our northern beauties which 
really they are — for a lovelier country with a more 
beautiful combination of wood and mountain, and river, 
and cultivation with the greatest vildness, at the same 
time close at hand, can not, I am sure, be seen; Stockmar 
is in the greatest admiration of it. We left it yesterday 
morning, slept at Holyrood last night, and came here 
this evening ; the good people of this large port, having 
since two years entreated us to come here. We shall 
reach Windsor to-morrow. 

We are, and indeed the whole country is, entirely 
engrossed with one idea, one anxious thought — the 
Crimea. We have received all the most interesting and 
gratifying details of the splendid and decisive victory 
of the Alma ; alas 1 it was a bloody one. Our loss was 
a heavy one — many have fallen and many are wounded, 
but my noble Troops behaved with a courage and 
desperation which was beautiful to behold. The 
Russians expected their position would hold out three 
weeks; their loss was immense — the whole garrison 
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of Sebastopol was out. Since that, the Amy 
has performed a wonderfiil march to Balaklava, and 
the bombardment of Sebastopol has begun. Lord 
Raglan’s behaviour was worthy of the old Duke’s — 
such coolness in the midst of the hottest fire. We 
have had all the details from young Burghersh^ (a 
remarkably nice young man), one of Lord Raglan’s 
Aides-de-camp whom he sent home with the Despatches, 
who was in the midst of it aU. I feel so proud of my 
dear noble Troops, who, they say, bear their privations, 
and the sad disease which still haunts them, with such 
courage and good humour. 

George did enormously well, and was not touched. 
Now with Albert’s love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle^ Uh Nommler 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter 
referring to the new Draft of a Treaty with Austria 
proposed by the French Government, and has since 
attentively perused the Treaty itself.^ Vague and 
inconclusive as it is as to co-operation (which is the 
main object of our desire), it is a step in advance, and 
has the advantage of assuring Austria of our alliance 
should the war between her and Russia break out. 
The Queen regrets to find a Clause omitted which 
stood in the former French project (rejected by us 

^ Francis^ Lord Burgliersli, afterwards twelfth Earl of Westmorland 
(1825-1891). 

® Lord Clarendon wrote that he and Lord John Russell approved of the 
treaty, but that Lord Aberdeen thought that Austria would not accept it ; 
while Lord Palmerston felt confident that Austria^ even if her co-operation 
were not now secured, would at least not lend her support to the King of 
Prussia’s scheme. 

At this date only partial and misleading accounts had arrived of the Battle 
of Balaklava, and it was believed that four English (not Turkish) redoubts had 
been taken ; and, while the disastrous charge of the Light Brigade had been 
announced, tbe success of the heavy cavalry was not yet known. Anxiety 
began accordingly to be felt at home as to the adequacy of the allied forces to 
encounter the Russian army, augmented as it now was by the troops which 
had recently evacuated the Principalities. Accordingly fresh efforts were 
being made to engage Austria in effectual alliance with the Western Powersp 
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about three weeks ago), stipulating that Austria was 
to prevent the re-entry of E-ussia into the Principalities. 
Although she would of her own accord have to do 
this, a treaty obligation towards the belligerents to 
that effect would have made a considerable inroad 
into her position as a neutral power, and secured a 
co-operation in the war — ad hoc at least. Austria 
ought to be told, in the Queen’s opinion, that this 
project of treaty contains almost nothing; and that 
her signing it at once would give a moral pledge of 
her sincerity towards the Western Powers, who have 
to pay with the lives of their best troops every day 
that Austria hesitates to do what in the end she must 
find it in her own interest to do. 

As to M. Olozaga’s proposal,^ the Queen t hin ks it 
ought to be treated like all the former ones, viz., met 
with the remark that we cannot discuss eventualities 
implying the dethronement of a Sovereign with whom 
we are on a footing of amity. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

WiNOSOB CastlEj ^th November 1854. 

The Queen returns the letters from Lord Cowley 
and Count Walewski.^ No consideration on earth 
ought to stand in the way of our sending what ships 
we can lay hold of to transport French reinforcements 
to the Crimea, as the safety of our Army and the honour 
of the Country are at stake. The Queen is ready to 
give her own yacht for a transport which could carry 
1,000 men. Every account received convinces the 
Queen more and more that numbers alone can ensure 
success in this instance, and that without them we are 
running serious risks. 

^ Tlie document containing this proposal does not seem to have been 
preserved among tlie papers. It was not impossibly a scheme for betrothing 
King Pedro to the infant Princess of the Asturias^ thereby uniting the two 
CrownSj and bringing about the dethronement of Queen Isabella. 

^ The Count wi’ote that France was ready to send 20^000 men to the 
Crimea^ if England could furnish transports. Lord Clarendon added : We 
have not a single available steamer, as all must be left in the Baltic until 
the ice sets in, and the stores, ammunition, and clothing for the Army are 
going out in sailing vessels.” 

-rtir 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Windsor Castle^ lith November 1854. 

My deakest Uncle, — I am quite shocked to find 
that I missed writing my letter to-day — but really 
la the me toiirne. I am so bewildered and excited, 
and my mind so entirely taken up by the news from 
the Crimea, that I really forget, and what is worse, I 
get so con&sed about everything that I am a very 
unfit correspondent. My whole soul and heart are in 
the Crimea. The conduct of our dear noble Troops 
is heyooid praise ; it is quite heroic, and really I feel 
a pride to have such Troops, which is only equalled by 
my grief for their sufferings. We now know that 
there has been a pitched battle on the Gth, in which 
we have been victorious over much greater numbers, 
but with great loss on both sides — the greatest on the 
Russian. But we loiow nothing more, and now we 
must live in a suspense which is indeed dreadful. Then 
to think of the numbers of families who are living in 
such anxiety 1 It is terrible to think of all the wretched 
wives and mothers who are awaiting the fate of those 
nearest and dearest to them! In short, it is a time 
which requires courage and patience to bear as one 
ought. 

Many thanks, dearest Uncle, for your land letter of 
the 11th, which I received on Saturday. The Brabants 
wiU soon leave you; I shall write to Leo to-morrow 
or next day, quand je pourrais un peu rassevibler mes 
idees. I must now conclude, dearest Uncle. With 
Albert’s affectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Raglan. 


Windsor Castle, ISth November 1854. 

The Queen has received with pride and joy the 
telegraphic news of the glorious, but alas! bloody 
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victory of the 5thE These feelings of pride and satis- 
faction are, however, painfully alloyed by the grievous 
news of the loss of so many Generals, and in particular 
Sir George Cathcart — who was so distinguished and 
excellent an officer.^ 

We are most thankful that Lord Eaglan’s valuable 
life has been spared ; and the Queen trusts that he wiU 
not expose himself more than is absolutely necessary. 

The Queen cannot sufficiently express her high 
sense of the great services he has rendered and is render- 
ing to her and the country, by the very able manner 
in which he has led the bravest troops that ever fought, 
and which it is a pride to her to be able to caU her 
own. To mark the Queen’s feelings of approbation 
she wishes to confer on Lord Eaglan the Baton of 
Field-Marshal. It affords her the sincerest gratifica- 
tion to confer it on one who has so nobly earned the 
highest rank in the Army, which he so long served 
in under the immortal hero, who she laments could not 
witness the success of a friend he so greatly esteemed. 

Both the Prince and Queen are anxious to express 
to Lord Raglan their unbounded admiration of the 
heroic conduct of the Army, and their sincere sympathy 
in their sufferings and privations so nobly borne. 

The Queen thanks Lord Raglan for his kind letter 
of the 28th ultimo. 

The Earl of Aherdee7i to Queen Victoria. 

London^, 23rc^ November 1851. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to 
your Majesty. He regrets at a moment of such public 

1 Tlie Englisli loss at the "battle of Inkerman ^ as over 2^500 killed and 
wounded ; the French lost 1^800. The loss of the enemy was doubtful^ but 
the Russian estimate (much smaller than our own) was about 12^008 killed^ 
wounded^ and prisoners. The Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael both 
fought in the battle. 

^ Besides Sir George Cathcart^ Brigadiers - General Strangways and 
Goldie were killed. 5ir George Brown was shot through the arni^ 
Major-Generals Bentinck and Codrington, and Brigadier-General Adams 
were all severely wounded^ but not so seriously. Sir de Lacy Evans a few 
da}^s earlier^ being then in shattered health, had had a fall from his horse, 
and was absent from the battle. 
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interest and importance to trouble your Majesty with 
domestic difficulties ; but he thinks it his duty to lay 
before your Majesty the enclosed correspondence with- 
out delayd Lord Aberdeen has for some time past 
expected a proposition of this kind, and it is impossible 
not to see that it may be attended with very serious 
consequences. At first Lord Aberdeen was in doubt 
whether the proposition was made by Lord J. Russell 
in concert with Lord Palmerston ; but this appears not 
to be the case. Much wiU therefore depend on the 
decision of Lord Palmerston. Should he join with Lord 
.John, matters will probably be pushed to extremity; 
but should he decline, Lord Aberdeen does not think 
that Lord John will venture to act alone. 

Qiicen Victoria to the Marqiiis of Dalhousie. 

24//i November 1854. 

The Queen thanks Lord Dalhousie for his long and 
most interesting and satisfactory letter of the 2nd of 
October. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to hear of such quiet and 
prosperity in her vast Indian dominions, in which the 
Queen ever takes the liveliest interest, and at the 
present moment of intense anxiety, when England’s 
best and noblest blood is being profusely shed to resist 
the encroaching spirit of Russia. The heroism of our 
noble Troops in the midst of herculean difficulties 
and great privations is unequalled, and will fill Lord 
DaUrousie’s loyal and patriotic heart with pride and 
admiration. Though entirely concurring m his opinion 
that Russia can undertake no invasion of India, her 
spirit of encroachment on the north frontier must be 
carefully watched and, if possible, put a stop to, when 
peace is made. 

The progress of the railroad wiU make an immense 

^ Lord Jolm Russell urged that more vigorous measures must be taken ; 
that Parliament should be called together^ in order to authorise the employ- 
ment of the Militia on garrison duty in the Mediterranean^, thereby liberating 
several regiments of regular troops; and that Lord Palmerston should 
supersede the Duke of Newcastle at the War Office. 
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difference in India, and tend more than anything else 
to bring about civilisation, and will in the end facilitate 
the spread of Christianity, which hitherto has made hut 
very slow progress. 

The Queen was already aware of the idea formerly 
entertained by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh of marry- 
ing the young Princess of Coorg.^ Agreeing as she 
does with Lord Dalhousie in the wisdom of advising 
the young man to pause before he makes his choice 
of a wife, she thinks such a marriage between these 
two most interesting young Christians most desirable ; 
indeed, as Lord Dalhousie himself observes, the diffi- 
culty of any other marriage for either must be great. 
The young people have met and were pleased with 
each other, so that the Queen hopes that their union 
will, in the eom’se of time, come to pass. Her little 
god-daughter has been here lately, and though stih 
c hil dish for her age (she is nearly fourteen) is pretty, 
lively, intelligent, and going on satisfactorily in her 
education. 

Of the young Maharajah, who has now been twice 
our guest, we can only speak in terms of praise. He 
promises to be a bright example to all Indian Princes, 
for he is thoroughly good and amiable, and most anxious 
to improve himself. 


Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar ^ to Quee^i Victoria. 

Camp before Sebastopol, 28^^ November 18o4. 

Madam, — Your Majesty’s very kind letter reached 
me by the last mail. I avail myself of yoiir permission 

^ A few years earlier, while still holding Ills ancestral creed, Dhuleep 
Singh had made overtures to the ex-liajah of Coorg with a view to his 
betrothal to the elder daughter of the latter ; but at that time the matter 
was dropped. After becoming a Christian, and having also heard of the 
baptism of the Princess of Coorg, the Maharajah renewed his proposal, 
which, however, was not eventually accepted. Tlie Princess married an 
English ofScer, and died in 1864, aged twenty-four. 

Son of Duke Charles Bernard and Duchess Ida, the latter being a 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen and sister to Queen Adelaide, llie Prince xvas 
at this time Lieut. -Colonel, and A.D.C, to Lord Raglan. He was afterwards 
A.D.C. to the Queen, and ultimately Commander of the Forces in Ireland* 
He died in 1902, 
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to write to you again, altliougli there is not much to say 
since I last wrote to Prince Albert on the 7th or 8th 
of this month. I wrote to him soon after the battle of 
Inkerman, when I was still under the excitement of 
that fearful scene, and 1 am afraid that I made use 
of expressions that I was afterwards sorry that I had 
done. I believe I made some reflections on our Com- 
manders, which are at all times wrong. By this time 
your Majesty will, of course, be in possession of all the 
details of that fearful day, on which our loss was so very 
great. ^ I made a mistake in stating the number of dead 
in the Grenadiers ; it was much larger than I stated. I 
think we must have suffered more than any other Corps, 
for, on the following day, when the roll was called, 
two hundred and t'wenty-five men were absent ; of these 
one hundred and one were killed, and the rest wounded. 
There cannot be any doubt that we allowed ourselves to 
be surprised, for the first notice we had of the Russians 
was receiving their heavy shot in the camp of the 2nd 
Division. Nearly all their tents were torn by round shot. 
It is even said that a shell lodged in an officer’s port- 
manteau, burst, and, of course, scattered all his goods to 
the winds. Experience has made us wise, or rather 
Lord Raglan wise, for since that day the French and 
ourselves have been busy in entrenching our right ; it is 
now so strong that no enemy can attack us there with 
the slightest chance of success ; it is only a pity it was not 
done before. The Turks were chiefly employed making 
these redoubts, which is in fact the only thing they 
have done except burying the dead Russians. Never 
shall I forget the sight of the dead and dying Russians 
on the field. Some of these poor wretches had to lie on 
the field for at least sixty hours before they were 
removed to the hospital tents ; the majority of course 
died. I am afraid this is one of the necessities of war, 
for we had to remove our own people first. I went 
round the hospitals next morning. It was a horrid sight 
to see the bodies of the men who had died during the 
night stretched before the tents, and to see the heaps 

1 n, ifirv+a 1 
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of arms and legs, witli the trousers and boots still on, 
that had been cut oif by the surgeons. 

The Russians were so near that most of the oficers 
had to use their swords and revolvers, lllany single acts 
of daring took place ; among others, Colonel Percy ^ of 
our Regiment rushed in front of his Company, sv-ord in 
hand, into a dense body of Russians who were in a 
battery. I was not in the thick of it, but was engaged 
with an outlying picquet on the left of the attack. 
George was in the very thick of it, and not seeing me, 
kept asking some of our men where I was. They did not 
know. He tells me that he thought for a long time I was 
killed, and even fancied that he had seen me l}'ing on 
the ground ; it turned out later to have been poor 
Colonel Dawson’s^ body which he mistook for me. 

On the 14th we had a terrible storm, such a one as, 
fortunately for mankind, does not happen but very 
rarely. All our tents of course were blown down, and we 
passed the day very uncomfortably ; but at sea it was 
terrible. At Balaldava alone more than two hundred 
and sixty souls perished, and eleven ships went down. 
George will have been able to give you a perfect 
account of it, for, for many hours, the Retribution 
was in imminent danger. I went a few days after the 
storm to see him on board.® . . . He had a little fever 
or ague on him, but was otherwise well. He has now 
gone to Constantinople. . . . 

^ Colonel Henry Manvers Percy^ 1817-1877^ whose father after- 
wards became the fifth Duhe of Northumberland. The Legion of Honour^ 
the Medjidie, and the V.C. were all subsequently conferred on him. 

2 Hon. Thomas Vesey Dawson^ brother of the third Lord Cremorne 
(created Earl of Bartrey). 

® In this terrible hurricane the Prince, a new and magnificent steamer^ 
with a cargo of the value of £500^000^ including powder^ shot and shelly, beds^ 
blanketSj, warm clothing for the troops^ and medical stores for the hospitals^, 
was lost ; six men only of a crew of one hundred and fifty were saved ; but 
the soldiers of the Forty-sixth, whom she was conveying to Balakiava, had 
happily been landed. Thirty of our transports, as well as the French warship 
Hemi IV., were wi'ecked, A thousand men were lost, and many more 
escaped drowning, only to fall into the hands of the Cossacks and be carried 
to Sebastopol. One solitary source of consolation could be found in the 
circumstance that the tempest did not occur at an earlier period, when six 
hundred vessels, heavily laden and dangerously crowded together, were 
making their way from Varna to Old Fort. 
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May I beg of your Majesty to remember me kindly 
to Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent. I have the 
honour, etc. Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 

Qiieen Victoria to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Windsor Castle_, November 1854. 

The Queen thinks that no time should be lost in 
aimouncing the intention of the Queen to confer a 
medal on all those who have been engaged in the 
arduous and brilliant campaign in the Crimea. 

The medal should have the word “ Crimea'' on it, with 
an appropriate device (for which it would be well to 
lose no time in having a design made) and clasps — 
like to the Peninsular Medal, with the names Alma 
and Inkerman inscribed on them, according to who 
had been in one or both battles. Sebastopol, should it 
fall, or any other name of a battle which Providence 
may permit our brave troops to gain, can be inscribed 
on other clasps hereafter to be added. The names 
Alma and Inkerman should likewise be borne on the 
colours of aU the regiments who have been engaged 
in these bloody and glorious actions. 

The Queen is sure that nothing will gratify and 
encourage our noble troops more than the knowledge 
that this is to be done. 

We have just had two hours’ most interesting con- 
versation with General Bentinck,^ whose sound good 
sense and energy make us deeply regret that he is not 
now on the spot ; he is, however, ready to go out again 
next year, as Lord Baglan wishes to give him a Division. 
We hope that, after two or three months’ rest, he may 
be able to go out again. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ 7tli December 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. He would have been desirous of personally 

^ General (afterwards Sir Henry) Bentinck had "been wounded at Inkerman ; 
he returned to the Crimea to command a Division. 
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submitting to your Majesty the result of the meeting 
of the Cabinet last night; but he was apprehensive 
that his sudden journey to Windsor Castle this morning 
would give rise to speculations and conjectures, which 
in the present state of the Ministry it is as well to 
avoid. 

Lord Aberdeen thinks he may venture to assure 
your Majesty that the correspondence recently circu- 
lated is regarded by all the Members of the Cabinet 
precisely in the same light ; and that the propositions 
of Lord John Kussell are considered by aU as quite 
untenable. Lord Palmerston forms no exception ; and 
whatever may be his views in future, it is clear that at 
present he contemplates no changes in the Government. 
Lord John was himself fully aware of this unanimity, 
and remained entirely silent with respect to his former 
suggestions. He dwelt in general terms on the absence 
of vigour in the prosecution of the war, and stated his 
conviction that the same course would be observed in 
future. He referred to his position in the House of 
Commons with much bitterness, and declared that he 
would never pass such another Session of Parliament 
as the last. He attributed the frequent defeats of the 
Government in the House of Commons to the Reform 
Bill having been withdrawn, by which it was shown 
that hostile attacks might be made with impunity. 

It was obvious, however, that the drift of his 
observations tended to the substitution of himself as 
the Head of the Government rather than to any change 
of Departments ; and this he did not deny, when Lord 
Aberdeen pointed out the inference to be drawn from 
his remarks. 

Finally, Lord John said that he had quite made up 
his mind. He was ready to continue in office during 
the short session before Cluistmas, and to defend aU that 
had been done ; but that he was determined to retire 
after Christmas. An observation being made that it 
would be unconstitutional to go into Parliament with 
such a determination, he rephed that if such was the 
opinion, he would request Lord Aberdeen to convey 
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Ms resignation to-morrow morning to your Majesty, 
wMeh, at all events, would be perfectly constitutional. 

Lord Aberdeen feels it to be Ms duty to state to 
your Majesty that, whatever may be the real cause, 
Lord John has made up his mind to act in the manner 
he has announced. 

In this situation it is Lord Aberdeen’s desire to 
come to your Majesty’s assistance by any means in his 
power. Lord John’s defection will be a great blow, 
from which it is very doubtful if the Government could 
recover ; but Lord Aberdeen will come to no conclusion 
or form any decided opinion until he shall have had 
the honour of seeing your Majesty. 


Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

Windsor Castle^ ^th Becember 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen arrived yesterday evening, leaving 
the Cabinet sitting, revising the Speech from the 
Throne.^ He had come to no decision. Sir James 
Graham and Mr Gladstone had been anxious that he 
should accept Lord John’s resignation at once. He 
himself felt reluctant to do anything which might be 
considered harsh towards Lord John, and might make 
him a martyr hereafter. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that they could not go on with Lord John. The 
universal feeMng of the Cabinet seemed to be one 
of indignation ... at Lord John’s conduct. Nobody 
had expressed himself stronger about it than Lord 
Lansdowne to Lord Clarendon, feeling it, as he said, 
“quite a necessity to speak out.” The Chancellor 
said he owed his pohtical allegiance to Lord John as 
well as his office ; but as a man of honour he could not 
go with him. Lord Granville feels the same. Lord 
Palmerston had written a long and very able letter 
to Lord John, proving the impossibility of joining 
the offices of Secretary at War and Secretary of State 

^ Parliament was to meet on tlie 12tlx^ cMefiy for tlie purpose of passing a 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, authorising the immediate enlistment of 15,000 
(afterwards reduced to 10,000) foreigners, to be drilled in this country. 
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for War. Lord John had now, however, dropped his 
proposal altogether, and made it quite clear' that it 
was Lord Aberdeen he wished to have removed. He 
said to Lord Palmerston: “When the Cabinet was 
formed, I always understood that Lord Aberdeen 
would soon give me up my old place; it has now 
lasted more than two years, and he seemed to get 
enamoured with office, and I could not meet the 
House of Commons in the position I was in last 
Session.” 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s enquiry what he 
would do, and how he could expose the Country to such 
fearful risks at such a moment, he said that he would 
support the Government out of office. “You will 
support it at the head of a very virulent Opposition,” 
was Lord Palmerston’s reply; “and when you have 
succeeded in overthrowing the Government, which has 
difficulty enough to hold its ground even with your 
assistance, what will you say to the Country? Will 
you say: ‘Here I am. I have triumphed, and have 
displaced, in the midst of most hazardous operations, 
aU the ablest men the Country has produced; but I 
shall take their place with Mr Vernon Smith, Lord 
Seymour, Lord Minto, and others. . . . ’ ” 

Sir Charles Wood is the only person who says it 
is aU nothing, and he knows Lord John, and it is sure 
to blow over. 

Lord Aberdeen said it is come to a point where 
this is no longer possible, as he laid his ground not 
only on the position that the war had been badly 
conducted, but that it would be so for the future. 

At the Cabinet yesterday a significant incident 
occurred: Lord John asked what should become of 
Heform. Lord Aberdeen’s answer was, that it had 
been set aside on account of the war, and that as 
the war was now raging at its height, it could not 
be brought on again. Later, when they came to the 
passage about Education, Lord John made an altera- 
tion in the Draft, adding something about strengthen- 
ing the institutions of the Country. Lord Palmerston 
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Kennedy,^ but did not seem disposed to advert to 
any other subject. Lord Aberdeen therefore took an 
opportunity of referring to the correspondence which 
had taken place, and the notice which had been given 
by Lord John. Without any embarrassment, or 
apparent sense of inconsistency, he at once admitted 
that he had changed his intention, and attributed 
it chiefly to a conversation yesterday with Lord 
Panmure, who, although a great military reformer, 
had convinced him that the present was not a fitting 
time for his proposed changes. 

Lord Aberdeen has not seen any member of the 
Cabinet this evening since the meeting terminated, and 
does not know how they may be affected by this 
change. Some, he feels sure, will be disappointed; 
but, on the whole, he feels disposed to be well satisfied. 
It is true that there can be no security for a single 
week; and it is impossible to escape from a sense of 
self-degradation by submitting to such an impre- 
cedented state of relations amongst colleagues; but 
the scandal of a rupture would be so great, and the evils 
which might ensue so incalculable, that Lord Aberdeen 
is sincerely convinced it will be most advantageous for 
your Majesty’s service, and for the public, to endeavour, 
by a conciliatory and prudent course of conduct, to 
preserve tranquillity and union as long as possible. 
This does not exclude the necessity of firmness; and 
in the present case Lord Aberdeen has yielded nothing 
whatever, but he has received Lord John’s change 
without resentment or displeasure. 

The Ditke of Newcastle to Qiieen Victoria. 

War Department^ 227 id Becember 1854. 

. . , The Duke of Newcastle assures your Majesty 
that the condition of the Hospital at Scutari, and the 
entire want of all method and arrangement in every- 

’ Mr Kennedy (who was remotely connected by marriage with Lord John) 
had been removed by Mr Gladstone from an office he held. Lord John took 

it up as a family matter. 
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tiling vfhicii concerns the comfort of the Army, are 
subjects of constant and most painful anxiety to him, 
and he wishes most earnestly that he could see 'his way 
clearly to an early and complete remedy.^ 

Nothing can be more just than are all your Majesty’s 
comments upon the state of facts exhibited by these 
letters, and the Duke of Newcastle has repeatedly, 
during the last tw'o months, written in the strongest 
terms respecting them — but hitherto without avail, and 
with little other result than a denial of charges, the 
truth of which must now be considered to be 
substantiated. 

Your Majesty is aware that the Duke of Newcastle 
sent out a Commission to enquire into the whole state 
of the Medical Department nearly three months ago, 
and he expects a report very soon. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Newcastle mil again 
write in the sense of your Majesty’s letter to him. 

Queen rictoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 30^^ December 1854 

My dearest Uncle, — Once more, in this old and 
very eventful year, allow me to address you, and to ask 
you for the continuation of that love and affection 
which you have ever home me I May God bless you 
and yours in this New^ Year — and though the old one 
departs in war and blood, may Ave hope to see this 
year restore peace to this troubled world, and may 
we meet again also! 

With the affectionate wishes of all the children, 
believe me ahvays, your most devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

^ Early in November^ a band of capable and devoted nurses^ under the 
superintendence of Miss Florence Nightingale, had arrived at Scutari, the 
experiment having been devised and projected by Mr Sidney Herbert, 
who was a personal friend of Miss Nightingale. The party was accompanied 
hy Mr and Mrs Bracebridge, whose letters describing tlie condition of the 
hospitals had been sent by the Queen to the Duke of Newcastle, 
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At the end of the year 1854, negotiations had been on foot 
with a view to terminating the war, on terms which were known 
as the ^^Four Points,” the third of which was designed to 
extinguish Russian preponderance in the Black Sea; and a con- 
ference of the Powers ultimately assembled at Vienna for the 
purpose. Early in 1855, Sardinia, under the influence of Cavour, 
her Premier, joined the "Western Alliance against Russia. On 
Parliament re-assembling in January, Mr Roebuck gave notice 
of a motion for the appointment of a Committee to enquire into 
the conduct of the war. Lord John Russell, finding himself 
unable to resist the motion, at once resigned, and the Ministry 
was overwhelmingly defeated by a majority of more than two 
to one. Lord Derby, as Leader of the Conservative Opposition, 
was summoned to form a Ministry, but failed to do so ; the age 
of Lord Lansdowne prevented his accepting the Premiership ; and 
Lord John Russell, whose action had largely contributed to the 
defeat of the coalition, then attempted the task, but found that he 
could not command the support even of his old Whig colleagues. 
The Queen accordingly desired Lord Palmerston, whom the voice 
of the country unmistakably indicated for the Premiership, to 
construct a Government; he was successful in the attempt, the 
Cabinet being a reconstruction of that of Lord Aberdeen, with 
Lord Panmure substituted for the Duke of Newcastle at the War 
Office, while Lord John Russell was appointed British Pleni- 
potentiary at the Vienna Conference. The new Premier desired 
to prevent the actual appointment of the Committee which Mr 
Roebuck's motion demanded, the displacement of the late Ministry 
— the real objective of the attack — ^having been effected; but as 
the House of Commons manifested a determination to proceed with 
the appointment of the Committee, the Peelite section of the 
Cabinet (Sir James Graham, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Sidney 
Herbert) withdrew, and Lord John Russell, who was then on 
his way to Vienna, accepted the Secretaryship of the Colonies. 
Early in March, the Czar Nicholas died suddenly of pulmonary 
apoplexy, and the expectation of peace increased ; shortly after- 
wards, the Emperor and Empress of the French paid a state visit 
to this country, and were received with much enthusiasm, the 
Emperor being made a Knight of the Garter. 

In February, a determined attack by the Russians upon 
Eupatoria was repulsed by the Turks ; the defenders of Sebastopol, 
however, succeeded in occupjdng and fortifying an important 
position, afterwards known as the Mamelon.” The bombardment 
80 
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was resumed by the allies in April, and a suecessful attack maae 
upon Kertschj from which the supplies of Sebastopol were mrinlr 
drawn; while a squadron under Captain Lyons’ destroyed the 
Russian magazines and stores in the Sea of Azov. "General 
Canrobert was succeeded in the French command by General 
Pelissier^ and on the 7th of June the Mamelon was taken by the 
French. A desperate but, as it proved, unsuccessful assault was 
then made by the allies on the Redan and MalakhofF batteries ; 
at this juncture Lord Raglan died, and was succeeded in the 
command by General Simpson. 

The Vienna Conference proved abortive, Russia refusing to 
accept the third point, and though a compromise was proposed by 
Austria, which was favoured by the British and French Pleni- 
potentiaries, their respective Governments did not ratify their 
views. The negotiations accordingly broke down, and Lord 
John Russell, on his return, used language in Parliament quite 
inconsistent with the view which it afterwards appeared he had 
urged at Vienna. He was loudly denounced for this, and, to 
avoid Parliamentary censure, again resigned office. 

Among the measures which became law during the session, were 
those for enabling companies* to be formed with limited liabilit)?’, 
and for granting self-government to some of the Australasian 
Colonies. The Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
held its meetings in public (after a proposal to keep its investiga- 
tions secret had been rejected), and reported that the late Cabinet, 
when directing the expedition to the Crimea, had had no adequate 
information as to the force they would have to encounter mere ; 
but a motion to visit with severe reprehension ” every member of 
the Cabinet was parried by carrying the previous question.’** 

In August, the Queen and Prince Albert paid a return visit 
to the French Emperor, and were received with great magnificence 
in Paris, while later in the year King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia 
visited this country, and was made a Knight of the Garten On 
the 9th of August, Sweaborg was severely bombarded by the 
allied fleets in the Baltic, and a forlorn attempt to raise the siege 
of Sebastopol resulted in another decisive success at the Tchernaya, 
the Sardinian contingent fighting with great bravery. Sebastopol 
fell on the 8th of September, after a siege of three hundred and 
forty-nine days; the citadel of Kinburn was bombarded and 
surrendered in October, after which General Simpson retired, in 
favour of Sir IVilliam Codrington. On the other hand, the fortress 
of Kars in Armenia, which had been defended by General Fenwick 
Williams, had to surrender to the Russian General Mouravieff, 
in circumstances, however, so honourable, that the officers were 
allowed to retain their swords, and their General received a 
Baronetcy and a pension of £10Q0 a year. 

YOL. IIL F 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

OsBOENE; January 1855. 

The Queen received Lord Clarendon’s box by 
special messenger yesterday evening. The acceptance 
by Russia of our interpretation of the four points^ is 
a most clever, diplomatic manoeuvre, and very em- 
barrassing for us at this moment, before Sebastopol 
is taken, and before Austria has been compelled to 
join in the war. It leaves us no alternative but to 

^ The celeteiod ^^Four Pointe” were — 

1, Cessation of the Russian protectorate ovei' Moldavia^ WallacHaj and 

Servia : the privileges granted by the Sultan to the Principalities 
to be collectively guaranteed by the Powers. 

2, Free navigation of the Danube. 

8. Termination of the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, 

4, Abandonment by Russia of her claim over any subjects of the 
Porte ; the Five Powers to co-operate in obtaining from the Sultan 
the confirmation and observance of the religious privileges of the 
different Christian communities^ and to turn to account in their 
common interest the generous intentions manifested hy the Sultan^ 
without infringing his dignity or the independence of his crown. 

Towards the end of 1854^ negotiations as to the Four Points had been 
proceeding he tween the Allies and Austria^ and on the 28ih of December 
the Three Powers had agreed in communicating to Russia a memorandum 
giving a more exact interpretation of the Four Points, lliis was agreed 
upon as the basis on which the Plenipotentiaries were to meet at Vienna to 
settle the Eastern Question, and to conclude tlie war. 

Another event, productive ultimately of results of great importance, took 
place at the end of January. King Victor Emmanuel of Sax’dinia joined the 
Western Alliance, and despatched 15,000 men under General La Marmora 
to the Crimea. This act was inspired by Cavour, the Sardinian Prime 
Minister, who took the step that Austria hesitated to take, and thereby 
established strong claims both upon the Emperor Napoleon and Lord 
Palmerston. 
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meet in conference, which, however, in the Queen’s 
opinion, ought to be preceded by a despatch to Austria, 
putting on record our opinion as to the nature and 
object of the step taken by Russia, and the advantages 
she hopes to derive by it from Austria and Germany, 
and the disadvantages she expects to inflict on the 
Western Powers. As hostilities ought not to be 
interrupted unless the Russians give up Sebastopol 
and evacuate the Crimea (which would give rest and 
quiet to our poor soldiers), there still remains the 
hope of our getting the place before preliminaries of 
peace could be signed; and in that case a Peace on 
the four points would be everything we could desire, 
and much preferable to the chance of fiiture convulsions 
of the whole state of Europe. Russia would then have 
yielded all our wishes for the future. 

A mere moral defeat, such as Count Buol seems 
disposed to consider as sufficient, would soon prove to 
have been none at all, and Austria would be the Power 
which, to its cost, would find out (when too late) that 
the preponderance of Russia is by no means diminished. 

The Queen has given her permission to Lord John 
to go to Paris ; he will find the Emperor as little able 
to help himself in this stage of the business as ourselves. 

The Queen is afr’aid that the news of the Russian 
acceptance may induce our commanders in the Crimea 
to rest on their oars, and thinks it necessary, therefore, 
that immediate orders should go out, pointing out 
that the early fall of the towm is just now more 
important than ever. 

The Queen wishes Lord Clarendon to communi- 
cate this letter to Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

She returns to Windsor this afternoon. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle, January 1855. 

Before Parliament meets for probably a very stormy 
Session, the Queen wishes to give a public testimony of 
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her continued confidence in Lord Aberdeen’s administra- 
tion, by offering him the vacant Blue Ribbon. The 
Queen need not add a word on her personal feelings 
of regard and friendship for Lord Aberdeen, which are 
known to him now for a long period of years. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ 10 ^/^ January 1855 . 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to 
your Majesty. He has had the honour of receiving your 
Majesty’s most gracious letter, and humbly begs to 
return your Majesty his grateful acknowledgments for 
this mark of your Majesty’s continued confidence and 
favour. When your Majesty mentioned the subject 
to Lord Aberdeen some time ago, he had not thought 
of any such distinction; and perhaps at his time of 
life, and with his present prospects, he scarcely ought 
to do so. There is no doubt that this unequivocal 
mark of gracious favour might strengthen his hands, 
and especially in those quarters where it would be 
most useful; but the power of misconstruction and 
malevolence is so great that the effect might possibly 
be more injurious than beneficial. 

Perhaps your Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to permit Lord Aberdeen to reflect a little on the 
subject, and to submit his thoughts to your Majesty. 

Lord Aberdeen entreats your Majesty to believe 
that in this, as in everything else, it is his desire to 
look exclusively to your Majesty’s welfare. When he 
leaves your Majesty’s service, your ]Majesty may be 
fully aware of his many imperfections as a Minister; 
but he trusts that your Majesty will always have reason 
to regard him as perfectly disinterested. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London^ January 1855 . 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty 
to yom- Majesty. He has maturely reflected on the 
«5nbiect of your Majesty’s gracious letter of yesterday, 
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and he is fully sensible of the very important advantage 
which, in his official position, he might derive from 
such a public and signal proof of your Majesty’s con- 
fidence and favour. 

Although this might naturally give rise to more or 
less of political animadversion, Lord Aberdeen would 
not hesitate in his decision, if the alternative were only 
between himself and some Peer of high rank whose 
claim consisted in being a supporter of the Government ; 
but Lord Aberdeen believes that he may venture to 
make a suggestion to your Majesty, the effect of which 
would redound to your Majesty’s honour, and which 
might not prove altogether disadvantageous to himself. 

Lord Aberdeen understands that in consequence of 
the regulations of the Order, Lord Cardigan could not 
properly receive the Grand Cross of the Bath. From 
his rank and station. Lord Cardigan might fairly pretend 
to the Garter, but his violent party politics would make 
it impossible for Lord Aberdeen, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to submit his name to your Majesty for this 
purpose. At the same time. Lord Cardigan’s great 
gallantry and personal sacrifices seem to a:ffi)rd him a 
just claim to your Majesty’s favourable consideration; 
and Lord Aberdeen believes that to confer upon him 
the Blue Ribbon at this moment would be regarded as 
a very graceful act on the part of your Majesty. It is 
even possible that Lord Aberdeen’s political opponents 
might give him some credit for tendering such advice. 

If therefore your Majesty should be pleased to 
take the same view of this matter, Lord Aberdeen 
would communicate with Lord Cardigan on his arrival 
in London, and would willingly postpone all considera- 
tion of your Blajesty’s gracious intentions towards 
himself. But Lord Aberdeen will venture humbly to 
repeat his grateful sense of all your Majesty’s kindness, 
and his acknowledgments for the expression of senti- 
ments which he can never sufficiently value.^ 

^ Subsequently Lord Aberdeen yielded to tbe Queen's affectionate insist- 
ence^ and was installed Knight of the Garter at a Chapter held on the 
7th of February^ 
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Queen Victoria to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Windsor Castle^ 12th January 1855 . 

The Queen returns the enclosed despatch to the 
Duke of Newcastle, which she has read with much 
pleasure, as bringing before Lord Raglan in an official 
manner — which will require official enquiry and answer 
— ^the various points so urgently requiring his attention 
and remedial efforts. It is at the same time so delicately 
worded that it ought not to offend, although it cannot 
help, from its matter, being painful to Lord Raglan. 
The Queen has only one remark to make, viz. the 
entire omission of her name throughout the document. 
It speaks simply in the name of the People of England, 
and of their sympathy, whilst the Queen feels it to be 
one of her highest prerogatives and dearest duties to 
care for the welfare and success of her Army. Had the 
despatch not gone before it was submitted to the Queen, 
in a few words the Duke of Newcastle would have 
rectified this omission. 

The Duke of Newcastle might with truth have 
added that, maldng every allowance for the difficulties 
before Sebastopol, it is difficult to imagine how the 
Army could ever be moved in the field, if the impossi- 
bility of keeping it alive is felt in a stationary camp only 
seven miles from its harbour, with the whole British 
Navy and hundreds of transports at its command. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle^ January 1855 . 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of 
the 11th, and has since seen Lord John RusseU’s letter. 
It shows that the practice of the Queen’s different 
Cabinet Ministers going to Paris, to have personal 
explanations with the Emperor, besides being hardly a 
constitutional practice, must lead to much misunder- 
standing. How is the Emperor to distinguish between 
the views of the Queen’s Government and the private 
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opinions of the different members of the Calriiel;, 
all more or less varying, particularly in a Coaliiion 
Government ? 

The Queen hopes therefore that this will be the 
last such visit. The Ambassador is the official organ 
of communication, and the Foreign Secretary is re- 
sponsible for his doing his duty, and has the means cf 
controlling him by his instructions and the despatches 
he receives, all of which are placed on record.^ 

Lo?’d Maglan to Queen Victoria. 

Before Sebastopol^ 2Qth Janvary 1855. 

Lord Raglan presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has the honour to acknowledge with every 
sentiment of devotion and gratitude your ^lajesty’s 
most gracious letter of 1st January, and the kind 
wishes which your Majesty and the Prince are pleased 
to unite in offering to the Army and your Majesty’s 
most humble servant on the occasion of the New Year. 

The deep concern and anxiety felt by your l^Iajesty 
and the Prince for the privations of the troops, their 
unceasing labours, their exposure to bad weather, and 
the extensive siclmess which prevails among them, are 
invaluable proofs of the lively interest which your 
Majesty and His Royal Highness take in the welfare 
of an Army which, under no circumstances, will cease 
to revere the name, and apply all its best energies to 
the service of your Majesty. 

Lord Raglan can with truth assure your Majesty 
that his whole time and all his thoughts are occupied 
in endeavouring to provide for the various wants of 
your Majesty’s troops. It has not been in his power 
to lighten the burthen of their duties. Those exacted 
from them before Sebastopol are for the preservation 
of the trenches and batteries; and there are many 
other calls upon the men, more especially when, as at 

^ Tlie cause of Lord Joliii's visit to Paris Lad been tbe illness there of Ms 
si&ter-iii-law_, Lady Harriet Elliot ; but he took the opportunity of conferring 
both with the Emperor and his Ministers on the conduct of the war.— 
Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell^ chap. xxv. 
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present, the roads are so bad that wheeled carriages 
can no longer be used, and that the horse transport 
is diminished by sickness and death, and that the 
Commissariat, having no longer any sufficient means 
of conveyance at its command, cannot bring up the 
daily supplies without their assistance, thereby adding, 
however inevitably, to their labour and fatigue. 

Lord E,aglan begs leave to submit, for your 
Majesty’s information, that the Allied Armies have 
no intercourse with the country, and can derive no 
resources from it ; and consequently all the requirements 
for the conveyance of stores and provisions, as well as 
the stores and provisions themselves, must be imported. 
Such a necessity forms in itself a difficulty of vast 
magnitude, which has been greatly felt by him, and 
has been productive of the most serious consequences 
to the comfort and welfare of the Army. 

The coffee sent from Constantinople has been 
received and issued to the troops green, the Com- 
missariat having no means whatever of roasting it. 
Very recently, however, an able officer of the Navy, 
Captain Heath of the Sanspareil, undertook to have 
machines made by the engineers on board his ship for 
roasting coffee ; and in this he has succeeded, but they 
have not yet produced as much as is required for the 
daily consumption. 

The Commissary-General applied to the Treasury 
for roasted coffee tliree months ago. None has as yet 
arrived. A very large amount of warm clothing has 
been distributed, and your Majesty’s soldiers, habited 
in the cloaks of various countries, might be taken for 
the troops of any nation as well as those of England. 

Huts have arrived in great abundance, and as much 
progress is made in getting them up as could be 
hoped for, considering that there has been a very 
heavy fall of snow, and that a thaw has followed it, 
and the extremely limited means of conveyance at 
command. 

Much having been said, as Lord Raglan has been 
given to understand, in private letters, of the inefficiency 
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of the oiScers of the Staff, he considers it to be due 
to your Majesty, and a simple act of justice to those 
individuals, to assure your liiajesty that he has every 
reason to he satisfied with their exertions, their inde- 
fatigable zeal, and undeviating, close attention to their 
duties, and he may be permitted to add that the horse 
and mule transport for the carriage of provisions and 
stores are under the charge of the Commissariat, not of 
the Staff, and that the Department in question engages 
the men who are hired to take care of it, and has 
exclusive authority over them. 

Lord Raglan transmitted to the Duke of Newcastle, 
in the month of December, the report of a Medical 
Board, which he caused to assemble at Constantinople 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of health of 
the Duke of Cambridge. The report evidently showed 
the necessity of His Royal Highness’s return to England 
for its re-establishment. This, Lord Raglan knows, 
was the opinion of the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald,^ whose attention and devotion to His Royal 
Highness could not be surpassed, and who was himself 
very anxious to remain with the Army. 

The Duke, however, has not gone further than 
Malta, where, it is said, his health has not improved. 

Queen Fictoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle^ %Snd January 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of 
yesterday, giving an account of the proceedings of the 
last Cabinet. . . . 

The Queen is quite prepared to sanction the pro- 
posal of constituting the Secretary of State for War, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and the Secretary at War, a Board on the 
affairs of the Army, which promises more unity of 
action in these Departments, and takes notice of the 
fact that the powers and functions of the Commander- 
in-Chief are not to be changed. As these, however, 

^ The Hon. James Bosville Macdonald [1810-1882];, son of the third Baron 
Macdonald, A.D.C., Equerry and Private Secretary to the Duke of Cambridge. 
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rest entirely on tradition, and are in most cases 
ambiguous and undefined, the Queen would wish that 
they should be clearly defined, and this the more so 
as she transacts certain business directly with him, 
and ought to be secured against getting into any 
collision with the Secretary of State, who also takes 
her pleasure, and gives orders to the Commander-in- 
Chief. She would further ask to be regularly furnished 
with the Minutes of the proceedings of the new 
Board, in order to remain acquainted with what is 
going on. 

Unless, however, the Militia be made over to the 
direction of the Secretary of State for lU ir, our Army 
system will still remain very incomplete. The last 
experience has shown that the Militia will have to be 
looked upon as the chief source for recruiting the Army, 
and this will never be done harmoniously and well, 
unless they both be brought under the same control. 

With reference to the Investiture of the Garter, 
the Queen need not assure Lord Aberdeen that there 
are few, if any, on whom she will confer the Blue 
Ribbon with greater pleasure than on so kind and 
valued a friend as he is to us both. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham Placb^ January 1855 , 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty; he has had the honour of receiving 
your Majesty’s gracious invitation to Windsor Castle. 
He would have waited upon your Majesty this day had 
he not been constrained by a sense of duty to write 
to Lord Aberdeen last night a letter of which he 
submits a copy. 

Lord John Russell trusts your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to comply at once "with his request. 
But he feels it would be right to attend your Majesty’s 
farther commands before he has the honour of waiting 
imon voin* Maicstv 
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[Bnchsufe in previous Letter. 1 

Lord John Eussell to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Chesham Palace^ 2Srd January 1855 , 

My dbab Lord Aberdeen^ — Mr Roebuck has given notice of a Motion to 
enquire into the conduct of the war. I do not see how this Motion is to he 
resisted. But as it involves a censure of the War Departments with which 
some of my colleagues are connected^, my only course is to tender my 
resignation. 

I therefore have to request you will lay my humble resignation of the 
office^, which I have the honour to hold^ before the Queen^ with the expression 
of my gratitude for Her Majesty’s kindness for many years. I remain, my 
dear Lord Aberdeen^ yours very truly^ J. Russell. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Windsor Castle, 24:th January 1855. 

The Queen has this moment received Lord John 
Russell’s letter and enclosure, and must express to 
him her surprise and concern at hearing so abruptly 
of his intention to desert her Government on the Motion 
of Mr Roebuck. 

Memos'andum by tlw Prince Albert. 

Windsor Castle, 2Uh January 1855. 

Yesterday evening Lord Aberdeen came down here. 
He had heard that Lord John had written to the Queen, 
and she showed him the correspondence. He then 
reported that Lord John’s letter to him had come 
without the slightest notice and warning, and whatever 
the cause for it might be, the object could only be to 
upset the Government. Upon receiving it, he had sent 
for the Duke of Newcastle and shown it to him. The 
Duke at once proposed, that as a sacrifice seemed to 
be required to appease the public for the want of success 
in the Crimea, he was quite ready to be that sacrifice, 
and entreated that Lord Aberdeen would put his 
office into the hands of Lord Palmerston, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the nation; Lord Aberdeen 
should propose this at once to the Cabinet, he himself 
would support the Government out of office like in 
office. Lord Aberdeen then went to Lord Palmerston 
to communicate to him what happened, and ascertain 
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his feelings. Lord Palmerston was disgusted at Lord 
John’s behaviour,^ and did not consider himself the least 
bound to be guided by him; he admitted that some- 
how or other the Public had a notion that he would 
manage the War Department better than anybody 
else ; as for himself, he did not expect to do it half so 
well as the Duke of Newcastle, but was prepared to 
try it, not to let the Government be dissolved, which 
at this moment would be a real calamity for the country. 

The Cabinet met at two o’clock, and Lord Aberdeen 
laid the case before it. The Duke then made his pro- 
posal, and was followed by Lord Palmerston, who stated 
pretty much the same as he had done in the morning, 
upon which Sir George Grey said it did both the 
Duke and Lord Palmerston the highest honour, but 
he saw no possibility of resisting Mr Roebuck’s 
Motion without Lord John; Sir Charles Wood was of 
the same opinion. Lord Clarendon proposed that, as 
the Duke had given up his Department to Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John might be induced to remain; 
but this was at once rejected by Lord Aberdeen on 
the ground that they might be justified in sacrificing 
the Duke to the wishes of the Country, but they could 
not to Lord John, with any degi’ee of honour. The 
upshot was, that the Whig Members of the Cabinet, 
not being inclined to carry on the Government (includ- 
ing Lord Lansdowne), they came to the unanimous 
determination to tender their resignations. 

The Queen protested against this, as exposing her 
and the Country to the greatest peril, as it was im- 
possible to change the Government at this moment 
without deranging the whole external policy in 
diplomacy and war, and there was nobody to whom 
the reins could be confided. Lord Derby and his 
party would never have done, but now he had allied 
himself with Lord Ellenborough, who was determined 
to have the conduct of the war. . . . 

Lord Aberdeen thought yet, that on him ^ devolved 

^ Lord Palmerston wrote liim a most scatliing letter on the subject. 

^ I.e.* Lord John Russell. 
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the responsibility of replacing wliat he wantonly 
destroyed. The Queen insisted, however, that Lord 
Aberdeen should make one appeal to the Cabinet to 
stand by her, which he promised to do to the best of 
his ability, but without hope of success. The Cabinet 
will meet at twelve o’clock to-day, but at five the 
Ministers will have to announce their determination to 
the Houses of Parliament, as Mr Roebuck’s Motion 
stands for that hour. Albeet. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 


Cheshabi Placb^ 25th January 1855 . 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. He has received with deep regret the 
imputations of deserting the Government. 

Lord John Russell, after being at the head of the 
Ministry for more than five years, and being then the 
leader of a great party, consented to serve under Lord 
Aberdeen, and served for more than a year and a half 
without office. 

After sacrificing his position and his reputation for 
two yeai’S, he has come to the conclusion that it would 
not be for the benefit of the country to resist Mr 
Roebuck’s Motion. But it is clear that the enquiry 
he contemplates could not be carried on without so 
weakening the authority of the Government that it 
could not usefully go on. 

In these circumstances Lord John Russell has 
pursued the course which he believes to be for the 
public benefit. 

With the most sincere respect for Lord Aberdeen, 
he felt he could not abandon his sincere convictions 
in order to maintain the administration in office. 

It is the cause of much pain to him that, after 
sacrificing his position in order to secure your Majesty’s 
service from interruption, he should not have obtained 
your Majesty’s approbation. 
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consideration. To be Leader of tlie House of Commons 
and Foreign Secretary is beyond any man’s strength. 
To continue for a long time Leader without an office 
becomes absurd. Lord Aberdeen at finst meant his 
own continuance in office to be short, which justified 
the arrangement. 

Viscount Fahierston to Queen Victoria} 

144 PiccADiLLYj, %Uli January 1855« 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Lord John 
Russell having made his statement, concluding with an 
announcement that he did not mean to vote on Mr 
Roebuck’s Motion, and Viscount Palmerston having 
made a few remarks on that statement, Mr Roebuck 
rose to make his Motion; but the paralytic affection 
under which he has for some time laboured soon over- 
powered him, and before he had proceeded far in his 
speech he became so unwell that he was obliged to 
finish abruptly, make his Motion, and sit down. 

Mr Sidney Herbert, who was to reply to Mr 
Roebuck, rose therefore under great disadvantage, as 
he had to reply to a speech which had not been made ; 
but he acquitted himself with great ability, and made 
an excellent statement in explanation and defence of 
the conduct of the Government. He was followed 
by Mr Henry Drummond} Colonel North for the 
Motion, IMr Monckton Milnes against it ; Lord Granby 
who, in supporting the Motion, praised and defended 
the Emperor of Russia ; Mr Layard, who in a speech 
of much animation, gave very strong reasons to show 
the great impropriety of the Motion, and ended by 
saying he should vote for it; Sir George Grey, who 
made a spirited and excellent speech; Mr Walpole, 
who supported the Motion and endeavoured, but fruit- 
lessly, to establish a similarity between the enquiry 
proposed by Mr Roebuck and the enquiry in a Com- 

^ His first letter to tlie Queen as Leader of the House of Commons, 

^ M,P. for West Surrey. 
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mittee of the whole House into the conduct of the 
Walcheren Expedition when the operation was over 
and the Army had returned to England, hlr Vernon 
Smith declared that his confidence in the Government 
had been confined to three Members — Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston — and that it 
was greatly diminished by the retirement of Lord John 
Russell Colonel Sibthorp,^ Sir John Fitzgerald, and 
Mr Knightley^ followed, and IMr Disraeli having said 
that his side of the House required that the Debate 
should be adjourned, an adjournment to Monday was 
agreed to ; but Viscount Palmerston, in consenting to 
the adjournment, expressed a strong hope that the 
Debate would not be protracted beyond that night. 

Viscount Palmerston regrets to say that the general 
aspect of the House was not very encouraging. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Qiieen Victoria. 

LonboNj Tith January 1855. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. It is probable that your Majesty may have 
heard from Lord Palmerston some account of the 
debate in the House of Commons last night; but 
perhaps your Majesty may not object to learn the 
impressions which Lord Aberdeen has received on the 
present state of aifairs both in and out of the House. 

There can be no doubt that Lord John Russell has 
injured his position by the course which he has pursued. 
His own friends having remained in the Cabinet, is his 
practical condemnation. He made a very elaborate 
and dexterous statement; but which, although very 
plausible, did not produce a good effect. It had been 
decided that he should be followed by Mr Gladstone, 
who was in full possession of the subject; but at the 

^ Sibtkorp^ whose name is almost forgotten;, earned some fame as an 
opponent of the Exhibition of 1851 ^ and remained faithful to Protection^ 
after Lord Derby and his party had dropped it. His whiskerS;, his eye-giass^ 
and his clothes were a constant subject for the pencil of Leech. 

2 Mr (aftei'wards Sir) Rainald Knightley^ M. P. for South Northamptonshire^ 
18524892. In the latter year he was created Lord Eoiiglitley of Fawsiey. 
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Cabinet yesterday held before the meeting of the 
House, it was decided that Lord Palmerston should 
follow Lord John, in order to prevent the appearance 
of a division in the Cabinet between the Whig and 
Peeiite Members. As Lord Palmerston was to act as 
Leader of the House, the substitution of Mr Gladstone 
would have appeared strange. But the decision was 
unfortunate, for by all accounts the speech of Lord 
Palmerston was singularly unsuccessful. 

In the debate which followed, the impression in the 
House was strongly against the Wax Department ; and 
the indications which occasionally appeared of the 
possibility of Lord Palmerston filling that office were 
received mth great cordiality. Sir George Grey made 
an excellent speech, and his censure must have been 
deeply felt by Lord .John. 

Lord Aberdeen has waited until the Cabinet had 
met to-day before he had the honour of writing to 
your Majesty, in order that he might learn the impres- 
sions and opinions of the Members, especially of those 
who are in the House of Commons. All agree that if 
the division had taken place last night, Mr Roebuck’s 
Motion would have been carried by a large majority. 
This still seems to be the prevailing opinion, but there 
is considerable difference. The Motion is so objection- 
able and so unconstitutional that delay is likely to be 
favourable to those who oppose it. A little reflection 
must produce considerable effect. Lord Aberdeen 
sees that Mr Gladstone is preparing for a great effort, 
and he will do whatever can be effected by reason and 
eloquence. 

It is said that Lord Derby shows some reluctance 
to accept the responsibility of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment; but the part taken last night by Mr Walpole, 
and the notice of a Motion in the House of Lords by 
Lord Ljmdhurst, would appear to denote a different 
policy. The result of the Division on Monday will 
depend on the course adopted by his friends, as a party. 
It is said that Mr Disraeli has signified a difference of 
oninion from Mr Walpole. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Q_uccn Victoria. 

144 PiccAMLL’T, 80/Ji January 18*55. 

(2 A.M.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Roebuck’s 
Motion has been carried by 305 to being a majority 
of 157 against the Government, a great number of the 
Liberal party voting in the majority. 

The debate was begun by Mr Stafford/ who gave 
a very interesting but painful account of the mis- 
management which he had witnessed in the Hospitals 
at Scutari and Sebastopol, while he gave due praise to 
the conduct of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge toward the men under his command, and 
related the cheering effect produced by your Majesty’s 
kind letter, when read by him to the invalids in 
Plospital. He was follow'ed by Sir Bernal Osborne,' 
who found fault with all the military arrangements at 
home, and with the system under wdiich Commissions 
in the Army are bought and sold, but who declared 
that he should vote against the ]\lotion. 

Mr Henley then supported the Iilotion, directing his 
attack chiefly against the management of the Transport 
Service. 

Admiral Berkeley,* in reply, defended the conduct 
of the Admiralty. ^Major Beresford supported the 
Motion, but defended Lord Raglan against the attacks 
of the newspapers. !Mr Price, Member for Dover, 
opposed the Motion. Mr Miles ^ found fault with the 
Commissariat, and supported the Motion, saying that 
the proposed enquiry would apply a remedy to the evils 
acknowledged to exist in the Army in the Crimea ; and 
Sh* Francis Baring, after ably pointing out the incon- 
veniences of the proposed Committee, said he should 

^ Augustus Stafford (formerly Stafford O’Brien)^ Secretary of tlie Admiralty 
in tlie Derby Ministry of 1852. 

^ Secretary of tbe Admiralty, wbo, contrary to modem practice, criticised 
on tbis occasion tbe action of Ms own colleagues. 

^ Maurice Frederick Fitzbardinge Berkeley, 1788-1867^ M.P. for Gloucester 
1831-1857. 

M.P. for Bristol. 
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vote against it, as tending to prevent those evils from 
being remedied. Air Rich criticised the composition 
of the Ministry, and the conduct of the war, and 
supported the Motion as a means of satisfying public 
opinion. Sir Edward Lytton Biilwer supported the 
Motion in a speech of considerable ability, and was 
replied to by Mr Gladstone in a masterly speech, which 
exhausted the subject, and would have convinced 
hearers who had not made up their minds beforehand. 

He was followed by Mr Disraeli, who in the 
course of his speech made use of some expressions in 
regard to Lord John Russell, which drew from Lord 
John some short explanations as to the course which 
he had pursued. Viscount Palmerston then made 
some observations on the Motion, and, after a few 
words from Mr Muntz,^ Mr Thomas Buncombe ^ asked 
Air Roebuck whether, if he carried his Motion, he 
really meant to name and appoint the Committee and 
prosecute the enquiry, saying that he hoped and trusted 
that such was Air Roebuck’s intention. Mr Roebuck 
declared that he fully meant to do so, and after a short 
speech from Mr Roebuck, who lost the thread of his 
argument in one part of what he said, the House 
proceeded to a division. 

The Conservative Party abstained, by order from 
their Chiefs, from giving the cheer of triumph which 
usually issues from a majority after a vote upon an 
important occasion.® . . . 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle^ SOtJi January 1855. 

Lord Aberdeen arrived here at three. He came 
from the Cabinet, and tendered their unanimous resig- 
nation. Nothing could have been better, he said, than 
the feeling of the members towards each other. Had 
it not been for the incessant attempts of Lord John 
Russell to keep up Party differences, it must be con- 

1 M.P. for Birmingliam. ^ M.P. for Finsbury. 

3 fiYtraGT'dinarv fiffuros of tlie division were greeted witli langMcr. 
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fessed that the experiment of a coalition has succeeded 
admirably. W e discussed future possibilities, and agreed 
that there remained nothing to be done but to offer 
the Government to Lord Derby, whose Party was 
numerically the strongest, and had carried the l^Iotion. 
He supposed Lord Derby would be prepared for it, 
although he must have great difficulties, unless he took 
in men from other Parties, about which, however, 
nothing could be known at present. 

Lord Aberdeen means to behave more generously 
to Lord Derby than he had done to him, and felt sure 
that his late colleagues would feel a desire to support 
the Queen’s new Government. 

He said Lord Grey’s pian^ had not met with the 
approbation of the House of Lords. The indignation 
at Lord John’s conduct on all sides was strongly on the 
increase. 

Lord Aberdeen was much affected at having to take 
leave of us. Victoria R. 

Queen Victona to the Earl of JDer'by. 

Windsor Castle^ o^th January 1855. 

The Queen would wish to see Lord Derby at 
Buckingham Palace (whither she is going for a few 
hours) to morrow at half-past eleven. 

Queen Victoria to the Duke of Nexvcastle. 

Buckingham! Palacb_, January 1855. 

The Queen has just received the Duke of New- 
castle’s letter. 

She readily grants him the permission he asks,® and 
seizes this opportunity of telling liim how much she 
feels for him during this trying time, and what a high 
sense she shall ever entertain of his loyal, high-minded, 
and patriotic conduct, as well as of his um’emitting 
exertions to serve his Sovereign and Country. 

^ For concentrating in a single department tlie business connected witli 
tlie administration of tlie Army. 

TFe Bnke^ in order to refute Lord John Russell^ asked leave to state 
what had passed in the Cahinet 
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3£emorand'm)i by Queen Victoria. 

^Findsoe Castle^, 31^^ January 1855. 

We went up to Buckingham Palace and saw Lord 
Derby at half-past eleven. The Queen informed him 
of the resignation of the Government, and of her 
desire that he should try to form a new one. She 
addressed herself to him as the head of the largest 
Party in the House of Commons, and which had by 
its vote chiefly contributed to the overthrow of the 
Government. Lord Derby threw off this responsibility, 
saying that there had been no communication with 
Mr Roebuck, but that his foEowers could not help 
voting when Lord John Russell told them on authority 
that there was the most ample cause for enquiry, and 
the whole country cried out for it. Moreover, the 
Government, in meeting the Motion, laid its chief 
stress upon its implying a want of confidence in the 
Government — a confidence which they certainly did 
not enjoy. He owned that his Party was the most 
compact — mustering about two hundred and eighty 
men — but he had no men capable of governing the 
House of Commons, and he should not be able to 
present an Administration that would be accepted 
by the country unless it was strengthened by other 
combinations ; he Imew that the whole country cried 
out for Lord Palmerston as the only man fit for 
carrying on the war with success, and he owned the 
necessity of having him in the Government, were it 
even only to satisfy the French Government, the 
confidence of which was at this moment of the greatest 
importance ; but he must say, speaking without reserve, 
that whatever the ignorant public might think. Lord 
Palmerston was totally unfit for the task. He had 
become very deaf as well as very blind, was seventy- 
one years old, and ... in fact, though he still kept 
up his sprightly manners of youth, it was evident 
that his day had gone by\ . . . Lord Derby thought, 

^ Lord Derby's judgment was not borne out by subsequent events. Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister when be died on tlie 18tb of October 1865:, 
ten years later. balf-opened cabinet-box on bis taMe^ and tbe unfin- 

isbed letter on bis desk;, testiiied that be was at bis post to tbe last''— 
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however, he might have the Lead of the House of 
Commons, which Mr Disraeli was ready to give up 
to him. For the War Department there were hut 
two men — both very able, but both liable to objec- 
tions: the first was Lord Grey, who would do it 
admirably, but with whom he disagreed in general 
politics, and in this instance on the propriety of 
the war, which he himself was determined to carry 
on with the utmost vigour; then came his peculiar 
views about the Amalgamation of Offices, in which 
he did not at ail agree. The other was Lord 
Eilenborough, who was very able, and would certainly 
be very popular with the Army, but was very 
unmanageable; yet he hoped he could keep him in 
order. It might be doubtfiil whether Lord Hardinge 
could go on with him at the Horse Guards. We 
agreed in the danger of Lord Grey’s Army proposal, 
and had to pronounce the opinion that Lord EUen- 
borough was almost mad. This led us to a long dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the conduct of the war, 
upon which he seemed to share the general prejudices, 
but on being told some of the real facts and difficulties 
of the case, owned that these, from obvious reasons, 
could not be stated by the Govei'nment in their 
defence, and said that he was aware that the chief 
fault lay at headquarters in the Crimea. Lord Raglan 
ought to be recalled, as well as his whole staff, and 
perhaps he could render this less painful to him by 
asking him to join the Cabinet, where his military 
advice would be of great value. 

To be able to meet the House of Commons, how- 
ever, Lord Derby said he required the assistance of 
men like Mr Gladstone and Mr S. Herbert, and he 
was anxious to know whether the Queen could teH 
him upon wffiat support he could reckon in that quarter. 
We told him we had reason to believe the Peelites 
would oppose a Government of Lord John Russell, 
but were inclined to support one of Lord Derby’s; 
whether they were inclined to join in office, however, 
appeared very doubtful. The Queen having laid gi-eat 
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stress on a good selection for the office of Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Derby said he would have to return to 
Lord Malmesbury, who, he thought, had done well 
before, and had now additional experience. 

Should he not be able to obtain strength from 
the Peelites, he could not be able to form a creditable 
Government; he must give up the task, and thought 
the Queen might try some other combinations with 
Lord John Russell or Lord Lansdowne, etc. 

He did not think a reconstruction of the old 
Goveniment would be accepted by the country ; how- 
ever, whatever Government was formed to carry on 
the war, should not only not be opposed by him, but 
have his cordial support, pro'vdded it raised no question 
of general constitutional importance. 

Should all attempts fail, he would he ready to 
come forward to the rescue of the country with such 
materials as he had, but it would be “a desperate 
attempt.” 

Lord Derby returned a little before two from Lord 
Palmerston, to whom he had gone in the first instance. 
Lord Palmerston was ready to accept the Lead of the 
House of Commons, and acknowledged that the man 
who undertook this could not manage the War Depart- 
ment besides. He undertook to sound Mr Gladstone 
and Mr S. Herbert, but had, evidently much to Lord 
Derby’s surprise, said that it must be a coalition, and 
not only the taking in of one or two persons, which 
does not seem to suit Lord Derby at all — nor was he 
pleased at Lord Palmerston’s suggestion that he ought 
to try, by all means, to retain Lord Clarendon at the 
Foreign Office. Lord Palmerston was to sound the 
Peelites in the afternoon, and Lord Derby is to report 
the result to the Queen this evening. Victoria R. 

The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St James Square^ 31 ^^ January 1855 . 

(9.30 p.M.) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, hastens to 
submit to your Majesty the answer which he has this 
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moment received from Viscount Palmerston to the 
communication which he made to him this morning 
by your Majesty’s command. Lord Derby has not yet 
received from Mr Sidney Herbert and Mr Gladstone 
the answers referred to in Lord Palmerston’s letter; 
but, from the tenor of the latter, he fears there can 
be no doubt as to their purport. With respect to 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Derby is fully sensible of the 
advantage which might accrue to your Majesty’s 
service from the continuance in office of a Minister 
of great ability, who is personally cognizant of all the 
intricate negotiations and correspondence which have 
taken place for the last two years ; and neither 
personally nor politically would he anticipate on the 
part of his friends, certainly not on his own part, any 
difficulty under existing circumstances, in co-operating 
vtdth Lord Clarendon; but the present political rela- 
tions between Lord Clarendon and Lord Derby’s 
friends are such that, except upon a special injunction 
from your Majesty, and under your Majesty’s immediate 
sanction, he would not be justified in making any 
overtures in that direction.^ Should Lord Derby receive 
any communication from Mr Gladstone or Mr Sidney 
Herbert before morning, he will send it down to your 
Majesty by the earliest opportunity in the morning. 
Lord Derby trusts that your Majesty will forgive the 
haste in which he writes, having actually, at the moment 
of receiving Lord Palmerston’s answer, written a letter 
to say that he could not longer detain your ^Majesty’s 
messenger. Lord Derby will take no farther step until 
he shall have been honoured by your Majesty’s farther 
commands. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s 
most dutiful Servant and Subject, Deeby. 

^ Altliotigli opposed to tlie ordinary procedure of party government^ tliere 
v/ere recent precedents for sucla overtures being made. Wlien the Whigs 
displaced Peel in 1846^ Lord John Russell attempted to include three of 
the outgoing Ministers in his Cabinet^ and on the formation of the Coalition 
Ministry^ negotiations were on foot to retain Lord St Leonards on the wool- 
sack. 
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Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

1^^ Febmary 1855« 

Lord Derby came down here at eleven o’clock, and 
brought with him two letters he had received from Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Sidney Herbert, who both declared 
their willingness to give Lord Derby’s Government 
an independent support, but on mature consideration 
their impossibility to take office in his Administration. 
Lord Derby said, as to the independent support, it 
reminded him of the definition of an independent 
Member of Parliament, viz. one that could not be 
depended upon. Under the circumstances, he would 
not be able to form such an Administration as could 
effectively carry on the Government. 

He thought that Lord Palmerston had at first been 
willing to join, but it w'as now evident that the three 
letters had been written in concert.^ 

He was anxious to carry any message to any other 
statesman with which the Queen might wish to entrust 
him. This the Queen declined, with her best thanks. 
He then wanted to know what statement Lord Aberdeen 
would make to-night in the House, stating it to be very 
important that it should not appear that the Administra- 
tion had gone from Lord Aberdeen through any other 
hands than the ones which should finally accept it. 

It would be well known that he had been consulted 
by the Queen, but there was no necessity for making it 
appear that he had undertaken to form an Administra- 
tion. The fact was, that he had consulted none of his 
Party except Mr Disraeli, and that his followers would 
have reason to complain if they thought that he had 
put them altogether out of the question. We told 
him that we did not know what Lord Aberdeen meant 
to say, but the best thing would be on all accounts to 
state exactly the truth as it passed. 

After he had taken leave of the Queen with 

1 Lord Palmerston wrote that^ upon reflection^ lie had come to the con- 
clusion that he would noL by joining the Government, give to it that stability 
which Lord Derby anticipated. however^ gave the promise of his support 
to any Government which would carry on the war with energy and vigour^ 
and maintain the alliances which had been formed* 
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reiterated assurances of gratitude and loyalty, I had 
a further long conversation with him, pointing out to 
him facts with which he could not be familiar, concern- 
ing our Army in the Crimea, our relations with our 
Ally, negotiations with the German Courts, the state 
of public men and the Press in this country, which 
convinced me that this country vv^as in a crisis of the 
greatest magnitude, and the Crown in the greatest 
difficulties, which could not be successfully overcome 
unless political parties would show a little more 
patriotism than hitherto. They behaved a good deal 
like his independent Member of Parliament, and tried 
to aggravate every little mishap in order to get Party 
advantages out of it. I attacked him personally upon 
his . . . opposition to the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
and pointed to the fact that the French were now 
obtaining the services of that very Swiss Legion we 
stood so much in need of. His defence was a mere 
Parliamentary dialectic, accusing the clumsy way in 
which Ministers had introduced their Bill, but he 
promised to do what he could to relieve the difficulties 
of the country. In conclusion I showed him, under 
injunctions of secrecy, the letter I had received from 
Count Walewski, which showed to what a state of 
degradation the British Crown had been reduced by 
the efforts on all sides for Party objects to exalt the 
Emperor Napoleon, and make his will and use the 
sole standard for the English Government.^ 

Lord Derby called it the most audacious thing he 
had ever seen, adding that he had heard that Count 
Walewski had stated to somebody with reference to 
the Vienna Conferences: “What influence can a 
country like England pretend to exercise, which has 
no Army and no Government 1 ” 

I told him he was right, as every one here took pains 
to prove that we had no Anny, and to bring about that 
the Queen should have no Government. 

^ This carious letter of tlie Count stated in effect that the alliance of 
England and France^ and the critical circumstances of the day^ made Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon indispensable members of any Ministry that might 
he formed. 
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Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

WiNDSOB Castle, Febnuify 1855. 

Lord Lansdowiie arrived late yesterday evening. 
The Queen, after having stated that Lord Derby had 
given up the task of forming a Government, asked his 
advice under the present circumstances, to which he 
replied that he had little advice to give. I interrupted 
that at least he could impart knowledge to the Queen, 
upon which she could form a decision. The first and 
chief question was. What was Lord John Russell’s 
position? Lord Lansdowne declared this to be the 
most difficult question of all to answer. He believed 
Lord John was not at all dissatisfied with the position 
he had assumed, and was under the belief that he could 
form an Administration capable of standing, even with- 
out the support of the Peelites. He (Lord Lansdowne) 
would certainly decMne to have anything to do with 
it, as it could receive its support only from the extreme 
Radical side, which was not favourable to Lord John, 
but shrewd enough to perceive that to obtain a Govern- 
ment that would have to rest entirely upon themselves 
would be the surest mode of pushing their own views. 
Lord John, although not intending it, would blindly 
foUow this bias, excusing himself with the considera- 
tion that he must look for support somewhere. He 
himself doubted, however, even the possibility of Lord 
John succeeding ; but till he was brought to see this no 
strong Government was possible. We asked about the 
Peelites, Lord Palmerston, etc. He did not know 
whether the Peelites would serve with Lord John 
RusseU — ^they certainly would not under him. There 
was a strong belief, however, particularly on the part of 
Lord Clarendon, and even shared by Lord Palmerston, 
that without Lord John a stable Government could 
not be formed. The Queen asked whether they could 
unite under him (Lord Lansdowne). He replied he had 
neither youth nor strength to make an efficient Prime 
Minister, and although Lord John had often told him 
“If you had been in Aberdeen’s place my position 
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would have been quite different,” he felt sure Lord 
John would soon be tired of him and impatient to 
see him gone. He thought an arrangement might be 
possible by which Lord Clarendon might be Prime 
Minister, Lord John go to the House of Lords and 
take the Foreign Office, and Lord Palmerston the 
Lead in the House of Commons. We told him that 
would spoil two efficient men. Lord Clarendon had 
no courage for Prime Minister, and Lord John had 
decidedly failed at the Foreign Office. 

Lord Lansdowne had had Lord Palmerston with 
him during the Derby negotiation, and clearly seen 
that at &st he was not unwilling to join, but had 
more and more cooled upon it when he went further 
into the matter. Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston 
had had a full discussion upon Lord Grey, and discarded 
him as quite impracticable. . . . After much farther 
discussion it was agreed that Lord Lansdowne should 
go up to Town this day, see first Lord Palmerston, 
then the Peelites, and lastly Lord John, and come to 
Buckingham Palace at two o’clock, prepared to give 
answers upon the question what was feasible and what 
not. He inclines to the belief that we shall have to 
go through the ceremony at least of entrusting Lord 
John with the formation of an Administration. 

Lord John was not without large following amongst 
the Whigs, and whatever was said about his late conduct 
in the higher circles, he believed that it is well looked 
upon by the lower classes. His expression was, that 
it would be foxmd that the first and second class 
carriages in the railway train held opposite opinions. 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Bcckinghabi Palace, 2 nd February 1855 . 

Lord Lansdowne arrived at two o’clock, and reported 
that he had seen all the persons intended, but he could 
not say that he saw his way more clearly. They ail 
gave pledges generally to support any Government, but 
were full of difficulties as to their participation in one. 
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Mr Gladstone would clearly not serve under Lord 
John — might possibly with him — ii much pressed by 
Lord Aberdeen to do so. He would probably serve 
under Lord Palmerston. Mr S. Herbert expressed 
apprehension at the effect upon the prospects of peace 
which would be produced by Lord Palmerston’s being 
at the head of the Government. 

Lord John Russell would not serve under Lord 
Palmerston, and fancies he migiit form a Whig 
Administration himself, of which Lord Palmerston, 
however, must be the chief member. Lord Palmerston 
would not like to serve under Lord John Russell — 
would be ready to form an Administration, which could 
not have duration, however, in his opinion, if Lord John 
Russell held aloof ! 

He found Lord John fully impressed with the fact 
of his having brought the Queen into all these 
difficulties, and of owing her what reparation he could 
make. Lord Palmerston also felt that he had some 
amends to make to the Queen for former offences. 
We asked Lord Lansdowne whether they could not be 
combined under a third person. Pie felt embarrassed 
about the answer, having to speak of himself. Both 
expressed their willingness to serve under him — but then 
he was seventy-five years old, and crippled with the 
gout, and could not possibly undertafe such a task 
except for a few months, when the whole Administra- 
tion would break down— of which he did not wish to be 
the cause. In such a case. Lord John had stated to 
him that the man to be Leader of the House of 
Commons was Lord Palmerston, meaning himself to 
be transferred to the House of Lords, in his former 
office as President of the Council. 

Without presuming to give advice, Lord Lansdowne 
thought that under all circumstances it would do good 
if the Queen was to see Lord John Russell, and hear 
from himself what he could do. She could perfectly 
keep it in her power to commission whom she pleased 
hereafter, even if Lord John should declare himself 
willing to form a Government. Victoria R. 
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Qiieen Victoria to Lord John Eussell. 

Buckingham Palace, 2nd Fehrmnj 1355 . 

The Queen has just seen Lord Lansdomie. As 
what he could tell her has not enabled her to see her 
way out of the difficulties in which the late proceedings 
in Parliament have placed her, she wishes to see Lord 
John Musseil in order to confer with him on the subject. 


Memorandum by Qxieen Victoria} 


Buckingham Palace, 2nd February 1855. 

Lord John Russell came at five o’clock. 

The Queen said she wished to consult him on the 
present crisis, and hear from him how the position of 
Parties stood at this moment. He said that immedi- 
ately at the meeting of Parliament a general desire 
became manifest for a modification of the Government ; 
that the Protectionists were as hostile to the Peelites as 
they had been in the year ’46 ; that the old Whigs had 
with difficulty been made to support the late Govern- 
ment ; that the dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
war was general, and the country cried out for Lord 
Palmerston at the War Department ; that he considered 
it of the greatest importance that Lord Clarendon 
should remain at the Foreign Office, where he had 
gained great reputation, and nobody could replace him. 
On the question whether Lord Palmerston would be 
supported if he formed an Administration, he said 
everybody would give a general support, but he 
doubted the Whigs joining him. He did not know 
what the Peelites would do, but they would be an 
essential element in the Government, particularly Mr 
Gladstone ; the best thing would be if Lord Palmerston 
took the lead of the House of Commons. A Govern- 
ment formed by Lord Lansdowne or Lord Clarendon 
would ensure general support, but Lord Lansdowne 

1 This Memorandum, though signed by the Queen, was written by the 

Prince. 
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had declared that he would not undertake it for more 
than three months, and then the Government would 
break down again ; and we objected that Lord Clarendon 
ought, as he had said, not to be moved from the Foreign 
Office, to which he agreed. He himself would prefer to 
sit on the Fourth Bench and support the Government. 
The Queen asked him whether he thought he could 
form a Government. After having taken some time 
for reflection, he said he thought he could,^ but he 
thought it difficult without the Peelites, and next to 
impossible without Lord Palmerston ; he did not know 
whether both or either would serve with or under him ; 
he would offer Lord Palmerston the choice between the 
Lead of the House of Commons and the War Depart- 
ment — and in case he should choose the former, ask 
himself to be removed to the House of Lords ; he had 
been Leader of the House of Commons since ’34, and as 
far as being able to support his title, he was enabled to 
do so, as his brother, the Duke of Bedford, intended to 
leave an estate of £5000 a year to his son. The Queen 
asked him whether he would do the same under the 
Administration of Lord Lansdowne, for instance; he 
begged to be allowed time to consider that. He 
acknowledged to the Queen — on her remark that he 
had contributed to bring her into the present difficulties 
— that he was bound to do what he could to help her 
out of them; and on the Queen’s question what he 
could do, he answered that depended very much on 
what the Queen would wish him to do. 

She commissioned him finally to meet Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston, to consult together, 
and to let Lord Lansdowne bring her the result of their 
deliberation this evening, so that she might see a little 

^ Colonel PMpps thus describes Lord Aberdeen's comment on Lord John 
RusselFs words: — told Lord Aberdeen that Lord John had said that he 
thought that he could form a Government, He laughed very inuch^ and said : 

I am not at all surprised at that;, but whom will he get to serve under him ? 
Has he at present any idea of the extent of the feeling"^ that exists against him?' 
I replied that I thought not;, that it was difficult for anybody to tell him^ but 
that I thought that it was right that he should know what the feeling waS;, 
and that he would soon discover it when he began to ask people to join his 
Government Lord Aberdeen said that was very true. ..." 
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more clearly \v'here Lhe prospect ui a stroii^i;’ Govern- 
ment lay. 

l\’'e had some further discussion upon 5ir Hoebiick’s 
Committee, which he thinks Vifili not be as inconvenient 
as all his friends suppose. It would meet with great 
difficulties, and might be precluded from drawing up a 
report. On Lord Grey’s Motion^ and the Army 
question he declared that he held to his hlemorandum 
of the 22nd January which the Duke of Newcastle had 
read to the House of Lords, and acknowledged the 
necessity of maintaining the office of the Commander- 
in-Cliief, although subordinate to the Secretary of 
State, and retaining the Army Patronage distinct from 
the Political Patronage of the Government. 

I omitted to mention that Lord John, in answer to 
the question whether Lord Clarendon would serve 
under Lord Palmerston, answered that he could not at 
all say whether he would ; he had mentioned to him 
the possibility, when Lord Clarendon drew up and 
made a long face. Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Lm'd Jolm Bussell. 

Buckingham Palace, ‘Ind February 1855. 

The Queen has just seen Lord Lansdowne after 
his return from his conference with Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston. As moments are precious, and 
the time is rolling on without the various consulta- 
tions which Lord Lansdowne has had the kindness 
and patience to hold with the various persons composing 
the Queen’s late Government having led to any positive 
result, she feels that she ought to entrust some one of 
them with the distinct commission to attempt the 
formation of a Government. The Queen addresses 
herself in this instance to Lord John Russell, as the 
person who may be considered to have contributed to 
the vote of the House of Commons, which displaced 
her late Government, and hopes that he will he able 

^ See ante^ p. 101^ note 1. 
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to present her such a Government as will give a fair 
promise successfully to overcome the great difficulties 
in which the country is placed. It w’-ould give her 
particular satisfaction if Lord Palmerston could join 
in this formation. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham Place^j 2nd February 1855 , 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. He acknowledges that having con- 
tributed to the vote of the House of Commons, which 
displaced your Majesty’s late Government (although 
the decision would in any case have probably been 
unfavourable), he is bound to attempt the formation 
of a Government. 

As your Majesty has now entrusted him with this 
honourable task, and desired that Lord Palmerston 
should join in it, Lord John Russell will immediately 
communicate with Lord Palmerston, and do his utmost 
to form a Government which will give a fair promise 
to overcome the difficulties by which the country is 
surrounded. 

Lord John RusseU considers Lord Clarendon’s 
co-operation in this task as absolutely essential. 


Memm'andum hy the Prince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace^, Zrd February 1855 » 

Lord John RusseU arrived at half-past one o’clock, 
and stated that he had to report some progress and 
some obstacles. He had been to Lord Palmerston, 
and had a long and very free discussion with him. 
He (Lord Palmerston) told him that although the 
general voice of the public had pointed him out as the 
person who ought to form a Government, he had no 
pretensions himself or personal views, and was quite 
ready to accept the lead of the House of Commons 
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under Lord John in the House of Lords ; but that he 
thought that, if the Queen would see him. now that 
she had seen Lord Derby, Lord John, and Lord 
Lansdowne, it would remove any impression that there 
were personal objections to him entertained by the 
Queen, which would much facilitate the position of 
the new Government. They then discussed the whole 
question of offices, agreed that Lord Panmure would 
be the best person for the War Department ; that Lord 
Grey could not be asked to join, as his \iews on the 
Foreign Policy differed so much from theirs, and he 
had always been an intractable colleague; that if ]\Ir 
Gladstone could not be prevailed upon to join, Sir 
Labouchere,^ although an infinitely weaker appoint- 
ment, might be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Sir F. Baring replace Sir J. Graham, if he could not 
be got to stay. 

Lord John then saw Sir S. Herbert, who declared 
to him that it was impossible for any of the Peelites 
to join his Government, connected as they were with 
Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Svewcastie, but that 
they would infinitely prefer a Government of Lord 
John’s to one of Lord Palmerston, whose view's on 
Foreign Policy, uncontrolled by Lord Aberdeen, they 
sincerely dreaded. 

Lord John then went to Lord Clarendon, and was 
surprised to find that he could not make up his mind 
to remain at the Foreign Office under his Government. 
Lord John thought that the expression of a wish on 
the part of the Queen would go a great way to reconcile 
him. His objections were that he had always received 
the handsomest support from the Peelites, and thought 
the Government too weak without their administra- 
tive ability. 

Lord John had seen none of his own friends, such 
as Sir G. Grey, Sir C. Wood, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Lord Granville, but had not the smallest doubt that 
they would cordially co-operate wdth him. 

^ He liad been President of the Board of Trade in the former administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell. 
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Lord Jolin is to come again at a quarter before six 
o’clock. The Queen has appointed Lord Palmerston 
for three o’clock, and Lord Clarendon at four. 


Slemorandum by Queen Victmia} 


Buckingham Palace^ ord Fehmary 1855. 

In the Audience which the Queen has just granted 
to Loi’d Palmerston, he thanked her for the message 
which she had sent him through Lord John Kussell, 
and declared his readiness to serve her in any way he 
could under the present difficulties. He had preferred 
the lead of the House of Commons to the War Depart- 
ment, having to make a choice between two duties 
which no man could perform together. 

In answer to a question from the Queen, he said 
he hoped that the present irritation in the Whig party 
would subside, and that he would be able to complete 
a Government. He regretted that the Peelites thought 
it impossible for them to join, which would make it 
very difficult for Lord John. He had just heard from 
Count Walewski that Lord Clarendon was very much 
disinclined to remain at the Foreign Office under Lord 
John. They were to have a meeting at Lord Jo hn ’s 
at five, where he hoped to find that he had waived his 
objections ; but he must say that if Lord Clarendon 
persisted he must himself withdraw, as he had indeed 
made it a condition with Lord John. The Queen 
asked him whether, if this attempt failed, she could 
reckon upon his services in any other combination. 
His answer was that it was better not to answer for 
more than one question at a time; we must now 
suppose that this will succeed. 

What he stated with reference to the Army 
question and the Committee of the House of Commons 
was perfectly satisfactory. 

Lord Clarendon, whom we saw at four o’clock, 

^ This Memorandum^ though signed by the Qneen^ was written by the 
Prince. 
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complained very much of the unfairness of I^ord John 
in making him personally answerable for i;n23eding the 
progress of Lord John's Government, The fact was 
that his opinion was only tliat of every other member 
of the late Government, and of the public at large: 
which could be heard and seen by anybody who chose 
to listen or to read. So impossible had it appeared to 
the public that Lord John should be blind enough to 
consider his being able to form a Government feasible, 
that it was generally supposed that he had been urged 
to do so by the Queen, in order to escape the necessity 
of Lord Palmerston. He acknowledged that the 
Queen’s decision in that respect had been the perfectly 
correct and constitutional one, and perhaps necessary 
to clear the way ; but he hoped that for her o-wm sake, 
and to prevent false impressions taking root in the 
public mind, the Queen would give afterwards Lord 
Palmerston his fair txmi also, though he could not say 
that he would be able to form an Administration. The 
Queen said that this was her intention, that she never 
had expected that Lord John would be able to form 
one, but that it was necessary that his eyes should 
be opened ; Lord Clarendon only regretted the precious 
time that was lost. 

He must really say that he thought he could do no 
good in joining Lord John; his Government would 
be “a stillborn Government,” which “the country 
would tread under foot the iirst day,” composed as it 
would be of the same men who had been bankrupt in 
1852, minus the two best men in it, viz. Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Grey, and the head of it ruined in public 
opinion. If he were even to stay at the Foreign 
Office, his language to foreign countries would lose 
all its weight from being kno^vn not to rest upon 
the public opinion of England, and all this would 
become much worse when it became known that from 
the ffi’st day of Lord John’s entering into Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, he had only had one idea, 
viz. that of tripping him up, expel the Peelites, and 
place himself at the head of an exclusive WhigBlinistry. 
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Besides, he felt that the conduct of all his colleagues 
had been most straightforward and honourable towards 
him, and he was not prepared “ to step over their dead 
bodies to the man who had killed them.” The 
attempt of Lord John ought not to succeed if public 
morality were to be upheld in this country. He had 
avoided Lord John ever since his retirement, but he 
would have now to speak out to him, as when he was 
asked to embark his honour he had a right to count 
the cost. 

Lord Lansdowne had no intention to go to Lord 
John’s meeting, as he had originally taken leave of public 
life, and had only entered the Coalition Government 
in order to facilitate its cohesion ; among a Government 
of pure Whigs he was not wanted, for there was no 
danger of their not cohering. Sir C. Wood declared 
he had no business to be where Lord Lansdowne 
refiised to go in. 

He thought Lord Palmerston would have equal 
difficulty in forming an Administration, but when that 
had failed some solid combination would become 
possible. 

Lord Lansdowne had declared that he could not 
place himself at the head for more than three months, 
but that was a long time in these days. 

Victoria R. 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Lord John Russell returned at six o’clock from his 
meeting, much put out and disturbed. He said he had 
nothing good to report. Mr Gladstone, whom he had 
seen, had declined to act with him, saying that the 
country did not wish for Coalitions at this moment. 
Sir J. Graham, whom he had visited, had informed 
him that the feeling against him was very strong just 
now, precluding support in Parliament; he gave him 
credit for good intentions, but said the whole difficulty 
was owing to what he termed his (Lord John’s) rashness. 
He felt he could not separate from Lord Aberdeen, 
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and had no confidence in the views on Foreign .Iffairs 
of Lord Palmerston. 

He had then seen Sir George Grey, who cold him 
he had no idea that a Government of Lord Jolni's could 
stand at this moment; the country 'wanted Lord 
Palmerston either as War Minister or as Prime ^linister. 
He must hesitate to engage himself in Lord John's 
Government, which, separated from the Peelites, would 
find no favour. Lord Clarendon had reiterated his 
objections, saying alvrays that this must be gone through, 
and something new would come up at the end, when 
all these attempts had failed. He could not under- 
stand w'hat this should be. Did Lord Clarendon think 
of himself as the head of the new' combination? I 
asked what Lord Lansdowiie had said. He answered 
he had a letter from him, wdiich was not very agreeable 
either. He read it to us. It was to the purport — that 
as Lord John had been commissioned to form an 
Administration, and he did not intend to join it, he 
thought it better not to come to his house in order to 
avoid misconstruction. Lord John w'ound up, sa3dng 
that he had asked Lord Clarendon and Sir G. Grey 
to reflect further, and to give their final answer to- 
morrow morning. The loss of the Peelites would be a 
great blow to him, which might be overcome, however ; 
but if his own particular friends, like Lord Clarendon 
and Sir G. Grey, deserted him, he felt that he could 
go on no farther, and he hoped the Queen would feel 
that he had done all he could. Victoria E,. 

Memorandum hy Queen Victoria} 

Buckingham Palace^ 8rd Fehmary 1855. 

Lord Lansdowne arrived at half- past nine in the 
evening, and met our question whether he had anything 
satisfactory to report, with the remark that he saw liis 
way less than ever, and that matters had rather gone 
backw^d since he had been here m the morning. He 
had been in the afternoon at Sir James Graham’s 

1 This Memorandum, though signed hy the Queen, was written hy the 

Prince. 
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bedside, who had had a consultation with Mr Gladstone, 
and declared to him that the country was tired of 
Coalitions, and wanted a united Cabinet : that they 
(the Peelites) could not possibly serve under Lord 
John or even with him after what had happened ; that 
he felt the strongest objections to serving under Lord 
Palmerston. They were one and all for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, but in order to attain a speedy 
peace. Lord Palmerston was known to entertain 
ulterior views, on which he was secretly agreed with 
the Emperor of the French ; and when it came to the 
question of negotiations, the Government was sure to 
break up on a ground most dangerous to the country. 
Lord Lansdowne could but agree in all this, and added 
he had been tempted to feel his pulse to know how 
much it had gone down since he had been with Sir 
James. 

The meeting between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John had just taken place in his presence. They had 
discussed everything most openly, but being both very 
guarded to say nothing which could lead the other to 
beheve that the one would serve under the other. He 
confessed everything was darker now than before. 
They both seemed to wish to form a Government, but 
he could really not advise the Queen what to do under 
the circumstances. 

I summed up that the Queen appeared to me 
reduced to the necessity of now entrusting one of the 
two with a positive commission. It was very important 
that it should not appear that the Queen had any 
personal objection to Lord Palmerston; on the other 
hand, under such doubtM circumstances, it would be 
safest for the Queen to follow that course which was 
clearly the most constitutional, and this was, after 
having failed with Lord Derby, to go to Lord John, 
who was the other party to the destruction of the 
late Government. The Queen might write such a 
letter to Lord John as would record the political 
reasons which led to her determination. Lord 
Lansdowne highly approved of this, and suggested the 
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addition of an expression of the Queen’s hope of seeing 
Lord Palmerston associated in that formation. 

I drew up the annexed draft which Lord Lansdowne 
read over and entirely approved. 

He has no idea that Lord John will succeed in his 
task, but thinks it a necessary course to go through, 
and most w'holesome to Lord John to have his eyes 
opened to his orvn position, of which he verily believed 
he was not the least aware. Victouia R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle_j Ml February 1855. 

The Queen quite approves of the pension to Sir 
G. Grey, which he has fully earned, but would wish 
Lord Aberdeen well to consider the exact moment 
at which to offer it to him, as Sir George is so very 
delicate in his feelings of honour. Lord John Russell 
w'iU probably have to give up the task of forming an 
Administration on account of Sir George’s dechning to 
join him. If the pension were offered to him by Lord 
Aberdeen during the progress of negotiations, he could 
not help feeling, she thinks, exceedingly embarrassed. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham PlacEj Ml February 1855. 

Lord John Russell presents lus humble duty to 
your Majesty. He saw last night Sir George Grey, 
who is extremely averse to the formation of a purely 
Whig Gor^ernment at this time. 

Since that time he has received the two notes 
enclosed: one from Lord Palmerston, the other early 
this morning from Lord Clarendon.^ 

^ Lord Palmerston wrote : — 

144 Piccadilly^ 3rd February 1855. 

My dear John Russell^ — I certainly infexTed from wiiat Clarendon said 
tills afternoon at your house, that he had pretty well made up his mind to 
a negative answer^ and I could only say to jmu that which I said to Derby 
when he asked me to join liim^ that I should he very unwilling^ in the present 
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It only remains for him to acknowledge your 
Majesty’s great kindness, and to resign into your 
Majesty’s hands the task your Majesty was pleased 
to confide to him. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

W iNDSOR CastlEj 4ih February 1855- 

Lord John Russell having just informed the 
Queen that he was obliged to resign the task which 
the Queen confided to him, she addresses herself to 
Lord Palmerston to ask him whether he can under- 
take to form an Administration which will command 
the confidence of Parliament and efficiently conduct 
public affairs in this momentous crisis? Should he 
think that he is able to do so, the Queen commissions 
him to undertake the task. She does not send for 
him, having fully discussed with him yesterday the 
state of public affairs, and in order to save time. 
The Queen hopes to receive an answer from Lord 
Palmerston as soon as possible, as upon this her own 
movements will depend. 

Viscount Palmei'ston to Queen Victoria. 

144 Piccadilly^ Uh February 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and with a deep sense of the importance 

state of our Foreign relations;, to belong to any Government in which the 
management of our Foreign Affairs did not remain in Clarendon’s hands. 

George Grey^ by your account^ seems to tend to the same conclusion as 
Clarendon^ and I think; from what fell from Molesworth; whom I sat next 
to at the Speaker’s dinner this evening; that he would not be disposed to 
accept any offer that you might make him.— Yours sincerely; PALaiEESTON.” 

Lord Clarendon wrote : — 

Grosvenor CrescenT; Srd February 1855. 
dear Lord JohN; — T he more I reflect upon the subject; the more 
I feel convinced that such a Government as you propose to form would not 
satisfy the public nor command the confidence of the Country. 

To yourself personally I am sure it would be most injurious if you 
attempted to carry on the Government with inadequate means at this 
moment of national danger. 

^^On public and on ^private grounds; therefore; I should wish to take no 
part in an Administration that cannot in my opinion be either strong or 
permanent Yours sincerely; Clabendof.” 
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of the commission which your Slajesty asks whether 
he will undertake, he hastens to aclcnowledge the 
gracious communication which he has just had the 
honour to receive from your Majesty. 

Viscount Palmerston has reason to think that he 
can undertake ivith a fair prospect of success to form 
an Administration which will command the confidence 
of Parliament and effectually conduct public affairs in 
the present momentous crisis, and as your Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to say that if such is 
his opinion, your Majesty authorises Mm to proceed 
immediately to the accomplishment of the task, he 
will at once take steps for the purpose ; and he trusts 
that he may be able in the course of to-morrow to 
report to your Majesty wiiether his present expecta- 
tions are in the way to be realised. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ Uh February 1855. 

(5 P.M.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and has had the honour to receive your 
Majesty’s communication of to-day ; and in accordance 
with your Majesty’s desire, he begs to report the result 
of his proceedings up to the present time. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl Granville, Sir George 
Grey, Sir Charles Wood, have expressed their willing- 
ness to be members of the Administration which 
Viscount Palmerston is endeavouring to form, provided 
it can be constructed upon a basis sufficiently broad 
to give a fair prospect of duration. 

Mr Gladstone, Mr Sidney Herbert, and the Duke 
of Argyll have declined cMefly on the ground of 
personal and political attachment to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, against whom, as well as against the Duke 
of Newcastle, they say they consider the vote of the 
House of Commons of last week as having been 
levelled. Viscount Palmerston has not yet been able 
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to ascertain the decision of Sir James Graham, but it 
will probably be the same as that of his three 
colleagues. 

Viscount Palmerston hopes, nevertheless, to be able 
to submit for your Majesty’s consideration such a list 
as may meet with your Majesty’s approval, and he will 
have the honour of reporting further to your Majesty 
to-morrow. 


Memorandum, by Queen Victoiia. 

Buckingham Palace_, ^th February 1855 . 

We came to Town to hear the result of negotiations, 
and saw Lord Palmerston at one o’clock. He said 
there were circumstances which prevented him from 
submitting a List of the Cabinet, but would at all 
events be able to do so in the afternoon. 

Lords Lansdowne, Clarendon, Granville, Sir G. 
Grey, Sir C. Wood, Sir William Molesworth, and the 
Chancellor had consented to serve — unconditionally — 
having withdrawn their former conditions in conse- 
quence of the very general opinion expressed out of 
doors that the country could not much longer be left 
without a Government. He heard this had also made 
an impression upon the Peelites, who had refused to 
join. He submitted their letters (declining) to the 
Queen, of which copies are here annexed. They had 
been written after consultation with Sir J. Graham, 
but Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle having 
heard of it, have since exerted themselves strongly to 
prevail upon them to change their opinion, and it was 
stiU possible that they would do so. Lord Clarendon 
had suggested that if Lord Aberdeen himself was 
invited to join the Government, and could be induced 
to do so, this would obviate all difficulty. He had 
in consequence asked Lord Lansdowne to see Lord 
Aberdeen on the subject, as his joining could only be 
agreeable to him. Many of the Peelites not in the 
late Cabinet had strongly disapproved of the decision 
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taken by Mr Gladstone and Mends, and offered their 
services, amongst others Ijord Canning, Lord Eleho,^ 
and Mr Cardwell. 

Lord Palmerston had been with Lord John llussell 
yesterday, and had had a veiy long conversation with 
him in a most Mendly tone; he asked Lord John 
whether he would follow out the proposal which he 
had lately made himself, and take the lead in the 
House of Lords as President of the Council. He 
declined, however, saying he preferred to stay out of 
office and to remain in the House of Commons, which 
Lord Palmerston obviously much regretted. They 
went, however, together all over the offices and 
their best distribution. He would recommend Lord 
Panmure for the War Department and iMr Layard 
as Under Secretary. , . . Lord Palmerston was 
appointed to report further progress at five o’clock. 

Victoria R. 


The Prince Albert to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Palace^ &h February 18o5. 

My dear Lord Aberdeek, — It would be a great 
relief to the Queen if you were to agi-ee to a proposal 
which we understand is being made to you to join the 
new Government, and by so doing to induce also Mr 
Gladstone, Mr S. Herbert, and Sir James Graham to 
do the same. Ever yours truly, Albert. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to the Prince Albert. 

London^ Qth February 1855. 

Sir, — I am sanguine in believing that the great 
object of the union of my Mends with the new Govern- 
ment may be attained without the painful sacrifice to 
which your Royal Highness refers. Contrary to my 
advice, they yesterday declined to remain in the 
Cabinet, but I have renewed the subject to-day, and 
they have finally decided to place themselves in my 

^ Now Earl of Wemyss. 
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hands. This rendered other explanations necessary, 
before I could undertake so great a responsibility. 
When I shall have the honour of seeing your B,oyai 
Highness, I will, with your Koyal Highness’s per- 
mission, communicate what has passed, so far as I 
am concerned. 

I venture to enclose the copy of a letter which I 
addressed to Mr Herbert this morning, in answer to 
one received from him late last night, in which he 
expressed his doubts of the propriety of the first 
decision at which they had arrived. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most humble 
and devoted Servant, Abekdeen. 


lEncIosure — Copy.] 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr Herbert. 

Argyll HousR^ 6th February 1855. 

My dear Herbert^ — I received your letter too late to answer it last 
night. In fact; I had gone to bed. 

You say that you are in a great difficulty as to the course you ought to 
take. I am in none whatever. 

I gave you my decided opinion yesterday that you ought to continue in 
Palmerston’s administration; and I endeavoured to support this opinion 
by the very arguments which you repeat in your letter to me. Surely this 
letter ought to have been addressed to Gladstone and Graham; and not to 
me. I fully concur in thinking that you came to a wrong conclusion 
yesterday; and I would fain hope that it would still he reversed. 

When you sent to me yesterday to attend your meeting; I certainly hoped 
it was with the intention of following my advice. 

Your reluctance to continue in Palmerston’s Cabinet is chiefly founded 
on the apprehension that he will pursue a warlike policy beyond reasonable 
hounds. I have already told you that I have had some explanations with 
him on the terms of peace; with which I am satisfied. But whatever may 
be his inclinations; you ought to rely on the weight of your own character 
and opinions in the Cabinet. I am persuaded that the sentiments of the 
great majority of the Members of the Cabinet are similar to your own; and 
that you may fairly expect reason and sound policy to prevail in the question 
of peace and war. 

But above all I have recently had some very full conversations with 
Clarendon on the subject; and I am entirely satisfied with his disposition 
and intentions. I am sanguine in the belief that he will give effect to his 
present views. 

A perseverance in the refusal to join Palmerston will produce very serious 
effects; and will never be attributed to its true cause. The public feeling 
will be strongly pronounced against yoU; and you will greatly suffer in 
reputation; if you persevere at such a moment as this in refusing to continue 
in the Cabinet. 

In addition to the public necessity; I think you owe much to our late 
Whig colleagues; who behaved so nobly and generously towards us after 
Lord John’s resignation. They have some right to expect this sacrifice. 
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Altliougli your arguments do not apply to me^ for I yesterday adopted 
them all^ you conclude your letter by pressing me to enter the Cabinet. 
Now there is really no sense in this^ and I cannot imagine how you can 
seriously propose it. You would expose me to a gratuitous indignity^ to 
which no one ought to expect me to submit. I say gratuitous, because I 
could not be of the slightest use in such a situation for the purpose you 
require. 

I can retire with perfect equanimity from the Government in consequence 
of the vote of the House of Commons ; but to be stigmatised as the Head 
and tolerated as the subordinate member I cannot endure. 

If at any future time my presence should be required in a Cabinet^ I 
should feel no objection to accept any office^ or to enter it without office. 
But to be the Head of a Cabinet to-day^ and to become a subordinate member 
of the very same Cabinet to-morrow, would be a degradation to which I could 
never submit, that I would rather die than do so — and indeed the sense of it 
would go far to kill me. 

If you tell me that your retaining your present offices, without the 
slightest sacrifice, but on the contrary with the approbation of all, is in any 
degree to depend on my taking such a course, I can only say that, as friends, 
I cannot believe it possible that you should be guilty of such wanton cruelty 
without any national object. 

I must, then, again earnestly exhort you to reconsider the decision of 
yesterday, and to continue to form part of the Government. I will do 
anything in my power to facilitate this. If you like, I will go to Palmerston 
and promote any explanation between him and Gladstone on the subject of 
peace and war. Or I will tell bim that you have yielded to my strong 
recommendation. In short, I am ready to do anything in my power. 

I wish you to show this letter to Gladstone anl to Graham, to whom, as 
you will see, it is addressed as much as to yourself. 

I hope to meet you this morning, an 5 Gladstone will also come to the 
Admiralty. Yours, etc. Abekbeen. 


The Prince Albert to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Palace, Uh February 1855. 

My DEAR Lord Aberdeen, — We are just returning 
to Windsor. Lord Palmerston kissed hands after having 
announced that his Peelite colleagues also have agreed 
to keep their offices. The Queen is thus relieved from 
great anxiety and difficulty, and feels that she owes 
much to your kind and disinterested assistance. I can 
quite understand what you say in the letter which I 
return. You must make allowances also, however, for 
the wishes of your friends not to be separated firom 
you. You will not be annoyed by further proposals 
fi:om here. 

To-morrow we shall have an opportunity of further 
conversation ■with you upon the state of affairs- Believe 
me always, yours, etc., Albert. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace^, Fehrmry 1855. 

My dearest Uncle, — We are here again for a few 
hours in order to try and facilitate the formation of 
a Government, which seemed almost hopeless. 

Van de Weyer will have informed you of the 
successive failures of Lord Derby and Lord John . . . 
and of Lord Palmerston being now charged with the 
formation of a Government! I had no other alterna- 
tive. The Whigs will join with him, and I have got 
hopes, also the Peelites, which would be very important, 
and would tend to allay the alarm which his name will, 
I fear, produce abroad. 

I will leave this letter open to the last moment in 
the hope of giving you some decisive news before we 
return to Windsor. . . . 

I am a good deal worried and knocked up by all 
that has passed ; my nerves, which have suffered very 
severely this last year, have not been improved by 
what has passed during this trying fortnight — for it 
will be a fortnight to-morrow that the begimiing of 
the mischief began. . . . 

Six o'clock p.m. — One word to say that Lord 
Palmerston has just kissed hands as Prime Minister. 
All the Peelites, except poor dear Aberdeen (whom 
I am deeply grieved to lose) and the Duke of New- 
castle, remain. It is entirely Aberdeen’s dning, and 
very patriotic and handsome of him. In haste, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria E.. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle^, February 1855. 

Though the Queen hopes to see Lord Aberdeen 
at six, she seizes the opportunity of approving the 
appointment of the Hon. and Rev. A. Douglas^ to 
the living of St Olave’s, Southwark, to say what she 

^ The Hon. Arthur Gascoigne Douglas (18274905);( son of the nineteenth 
FatI of Morton : Bishon of Aberdeen and Orkney. 18884905. 
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hardly dares to do verbally ’.vithoUi; :earing to give 
way to her feelings; she vdshxes to say what a pang 
it is for her to separate from so kind and clear and 
valued a friend as Lord Aberdeen has ever been to 
her since she has known him. The day he became 
Prime blinister was a very happy one for her; and 
throughout his Ministry he has ever been the kindest 
and wisest adviser — one to whom she could apply on 
all and trifling occasions even. This she is sure he 
will still ever be. But the thought of losing him as 
her First Adviser in her Government is very painful. 
The pain is to a certain extent lessened by the Imow- 
ledge of all he has done to further the formation of 
this Government, in so noble, loyal, and disinterested 
a manner, and by his friends retaining their posts, 
which is a great security against possible dangers. 
The Queen is sure that the Prince and herself may 
ever rely on his valuable support and advice in all 
times of difficulty, and she now concludes with the 
expression of her warmest thanks for ail his kindness 
and devotion, as well as of her unalterable friendship 
and esteem for him, and with every wish for his health 
and happiness. 

Viscount Palniersto/t to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ ^th February 1855 . 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that a difficulty 
has arisen in regard to the reconstruction of the 
Administration, which j'-our Majesty might perhaps be 
able to assist in removing. It is considered by the 
Members of the proposed Cabinet to be a matter of 
great importance that Lord Lansdowne should not only 
be a Member of the Cabinet, but that he should also be 
the Organ of the Government in the House of Lords. 

Viscount Palmerston pressed this upon Lord 
Lansdowne yesterday afternoon, and was under the 
impression that Lord Lansdowne had consented to be 
so acknowdedged, with the understanding that Lord 
Granville, as President of the Council, should relieve 
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him from the pressure of the daily business of the 
House, while Lord Clarendon would take the burthen 
of Foreign Office discussions, and that thus the 
ordinary duties of Leader of the House of Lords 
would be performed by others, while Lord Lansdowne 
would still be the directing chief, who would give 
a character and tone to the body. But Viscount 
Palmerston learns this morning from Lord Granville and 
Lord Bessborough that Lord Lansdowne does not so 
understand the matter, and is unwilling to assume the 
ostensible Leadership, even upon the above-mentioned 
arrangement, and that he wishes Lord Granville to be 
the Leader in the House of Lords. 

Lord GranviUe, however, with reason urges that 
there are many members of the House of Lords who 
would show to Lord Lansdowne, from his long standing 
and high political position, a deference which they would 
not show towards Lord Granville, so much younger a 
man. If Lord Lansdowne were in Town, Viscount 
Palmerston would have gone to him strongly to entreat 
him to be the person to announce in the House of 
Lords the formation of a Ministry, and to continue to 
be the organ of the Government in that House, at 
least tiU Easter, and upon such matters and occasions 
as might require the weight of his authority; but if 
your Majesty were to view the matter in the same 
light in which it has presented itself to Viscount 
Palmerston, to the Chancellor, to Lord Clarendon, to 
Lord Granville and others, and if your Majesty should 
think fit to express an opinion upon it to Lord 
Lansdowne, such an opinion would no doubt have 
great weight with Lord Lansdowne. 

Viscount Palmerston submits a list of the proposed 
Cabinet. Until Sir George Grey returns to Town this 
afternoon from Portsmouth, whither he went yesterday 
evening to take leave of his son, who has a commission 
in the Rifles,^ and was to embark this morning for the 

^ George Henry Grey, afterwards Lieut. -Colonel of tlie Northumberland 
Militia^ and Captain in the Grenadier Guards; father of the present Sir 
Edward Grey^ M.P. He predeceased his father in 1874. 
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Crimea, Viscount Palmerston ynll not know whellier 
lie prefers the Colonial OfBce or the Home Office. 
WliiclieTer of the two he cliooseSj Mr Herbert iviii 
take the other. I'^iscount Palmersloii does not submit 
to your Majesty the name of any person for the office 
of Secretary at IVar, as lie proposes that that office 
shall merge in the office of Secretary of State for tlie 
War Department^ and Viscount Palmerston suspends 
for the present any recommendation to your Majesty 
for the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
as that office may be made available for giving strength 
either in the House of Lords or in the House of 
Commons according to circumstances. 


PiiorosED Cabinet. 


First Lord of Treasury . 
Organ of the Government or ] 
Leader of the Home of Lords] 
Lord Chancellor 
President of the Council 
Privy Seal 
Foreigji Affairs 
War DepaHmmt 

Home Office 

Colonial Depaiimcni 
Admiralty 

Chancellor (f Exchequer 
India Board , 

BoaiA of IF "orks 
Post Office 


Viscount Palmerston. 

Marquis of Linsdowke. 

Lord Cranworth. 

Earl Granville. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Earl of Clarendon. 

Lord Panmuiie. 

(Mr Sidney Heiiblrt 
1 or Sir George Grey. 
[Sir George Grf,y or 
[ Mr Sidney Herbert. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr Gladstone. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Sir William Moleswoiith, 
Viscount Canning. 


Queen Victoria fo Viscotmt Palmerstojh 

Windsor Casile, 7 tk Februani 1855 . 

The Queen has Jtist received Lord Palmerston’s 
letter with the List of the Government, wliich she 
approves. She entirely agrees with him in the view he 
takes with respect to I.ord Lansdowne’s position in the 
House of I.ords, and will write to him on the subject. 
From what he said, however, the Queen would hope 
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that he would not be disinclined to make the announce- 
ment of the Government as well as to take the lead on 
all occasions of great importance/ 

The Queen approves that the office of Secretary at 
War should remain open at present; but as regards 
the question itself of these two offices she reserves her 
judgment till the subject is submitted to her in a 
definite form. 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

10^/i February 1855. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to say that, with the permission 
of Lord Palmerston, and at the urgent recommendation 
of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lansdowne, he has made 
to Lord John Russell the proposal to act as our 
negotiator at Vienna, which your Majesty was pleased 
to sanction on Wednesday night/ 

Lord Clarendon thinks, that whether the negotiations 
end in peace or are suddenly to be broken off, no man 
is so likely as Lord John to be approved by the Country 
for whichever course of proceeding he may adopt, 
and it will be a great advantage that the negotiator 
himself should be able to vindicate his own conduct in 
Parliament. 

Lord Clarendon has this evening received a very 
kind and friendly answer from Lord John, who is 
disposed to accept, but desires another day to consider 
the proposal. 

As our relations with the United States are of the 

^ Lord Lansdowne consented; on particular occasions only; to represent 
tiie Government; but claimed to be himself the judge of the expediency or 
necessity of his doing so. The ministerial life of this doyen of the l^ig 
Party spanned half a century; for he had; as Lord Henry Petty; been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ministry of ^‘’Ail the Talents” in 
1806“1807. Lord Granville now assumed the Liberal leadership in the LordS; 
which; as Lord Fitzmaurice points out; he held; with a brief exception of 
three yearS; till his death in 1891. 

^ In pursuance of the negotiations referred to {antSj p. 82); a conference 
of the Powers was held at Vienna. Lord John’s view of the attitude which 
he hoped Great Britain would take im is clearly stated in his letter of the 
lltli to Lord Clarendon; printed in Walpole’s Life of Lord John Bmmlly 
voL ii. p. 242. He favoured the admission of Prussia to the Conference. 
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utmost importance at this moment, and as they 
rather improved of late, Lord Clarendon humbly liopes 
he may be excused if he ventures to suggest to your 
Majesty the expediency of inviting IMr Buchanan^ to 
Windsor. 


Viscmmt Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


PiccABiLTw^ 10^^ February 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that having been very 
kindly received at Paris by the Emperor of the French, 
he thought it would be useful to write to the Emperor 
on the formation of the present Government, and he 
submits a copy of the letter ■ which he addressed to the 
Emperor. 

The Emperor, when Viscount Palmerston took leave 
of him, signified his intention of vniting occasionally to 
Viscount Palmerston, and that is the reason why 
Viscount Palmerston adverts to such communications 
in his letter. 

Viscount Palmerston has just had the honour to 

^ American Minister to Great Britain, afterwards President of tlie United 
States, 


^ VkcQunt Palmerston to the Emperor of the Fretick 

Londres, B FSirter 1855. 

SiEE, — Appele par la Reine ma Souveraine an poste qne maintenaiit 
j'occnpe, je m'empresse de satisfaire an besoin qne je sens d’exprimer a votre 
Majeste la grande satisfaction qne j’epronve a me trouver en rapport pins 
direct avec le Gonvernement de votre Majeste. 

L'AIIiance qni unit si henrensement ia France et FAngleterre et qni promet 
des resnltats si avantagenx ponr tonte FEnrope, preiid son origine dans la 
ioyante, la francbise, et la sagacite de votre Majeste ; et votre Majeste 
ponrra toojonrs compter snr la loyaiite et la francliise dn Gonvernement 
Anglais. Et si votre Majeste avait jamais nne communication k nous faire 
snr des idees non encore assez muries pour etre le sujet de Depeclies 
Officielles, je m’e&timerais tres bonore en recevant line telle communication 
de la part de votre Majcstd. 

Nous aliens mettre un pen d’ordre a notre Camp devant Sevastopol, et 
en cela nous tdcberons d’imiter le bel exemple qui nous est montre par le 
Camp Frangais- A quelqne cbose cependant mallieur est bon, et le mauvais 
etat de FArmee Angiaise a donne anx braves et genereux Franqais Foccasion 
de prodiguer a leurs freres d’armes des soins, qni out excite la plus me 
reconnaissance tant en Angle lerre qu’a Balaclava. J’ai Fhonneur d^'etre, 
Sire, etc. etc., PAWfFWQTONr 
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receive your Majesty’s communication of this day, and 
will not fail to bear in mind the suggestions which it 
contains. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

Windsor Castle_, February 1855. 

T his letter gave us great uneasiness. . . . The 
sort of private correspondence which Lord Palmerston 
means to establish with the Emperor Napoleon is a 
novel and unconstitutional practice. If carried on 
behind the back of the Sovereign, it makes her Minister 
the Privy Councillor of a foreign Sovereign at the head 
of her affairs. How can the Foreign Secretary and 
Ambassador at Paris, the legitimate organs of com- 
munication, carry on their business, if everything has 
been privately preconcerted between the Emperor and 
the English Prime Minister? What control can the 
Cabinet hope to exercise on the Foreign Affairs under 
these circumstances? . . . 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Pcdmerston. 

Windsor Castle, February 1855. 

The Queen thanks Lord Palmerston for his letter 
of the 10th, and for communicating to her the letter 
which he had addressed upon the 8th to the Emperor 
of the French on the formation of the present Govern- 
ment, the copy of which the Queen herewith returns. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ IG/A February 1855. 

{Friday night.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that after he had made 
his statement this afternoon, a conversation of some 
length took place, in which Mr Disraeli, Mr Roebuck, 
Mr Thomas Buncombe, and several other Members 
took part, the subject of discussion being whether 
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Mr Roebuck’s Committee should or should not be 
appointed. 

Viscount Palmerston is concerned to say that it 
was not only his own impression but the opinion of a 
great number of persons with whom he communicated 
in the course of the evening, including the Speaker, 
that the appointment of the Committee will be carried 
by a very great majority, perhaps scarcely less great 
than that by which the original ^lotion was affirmed ; 
and it was also the opinion of good judges that a 
refusal to gvant an enquiry would not be a good ground 
on which to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the 
Country. The general opinion was that the best way 
of meeting the Motion for naming the Committee 
which Mr Roebuck has fixed for next Thursday, would 
be to move some instruction to the Committee directing 
or limiting the range of its enquiry. This is a matter, 
however, which will be well considered at the meeting 
of the Cabinet to-moiTOw. . . . 

The reason alleged for the determination of 3Iembers 
to vote for Mr Roebuck’s Committee is the general 
desire throughout the Coxmtry that an enquiry should 
be instituted to ascertain the causes of the sufferings 
of your Majesty’s troops in the Crimea. 

Qiieen Victoria to the King of Prussia. 
[Translation.'] 

Buckingham Palace^ 20th Fehruarp 1855. 

Dearest Brother, — I must not let Lord .John 
Russell visit Berlin without personally recommending 
him to your Majesty — an honour which he deserves 
in a high degree, as a statesman of wide outlook, 
well-mformed, and moderate. xU the same time I 
may be allowed to repeat my conviction, which I 
have expressed several times already, that it appears 
to me impossible to obtain peace so long as Prussia 
continues indisposed to mamtain, in ease of necessity 
by force of arms, the principles publicly expressed in 
concert ivith the belligerent Powers and Austria. 
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Much blood, very much blood, has already been 
shed. Honour and justice force the belligerent Powers 
to make every sacrifice in continually defending those 
principles to the utmost. Whether diplomacy will 
succeed in saving Prussia from taking an active share 
in this defence — that remains the secret of the future, 
which the King of kings alone possesses ! 

Albert presents his homage to your Majesty, and 
I beg to be most cordially remembered, and remain 
as ever, my dear Brother, your Majesty’s faithful 
Servant and Friend, Victohia R. 

Memorandum by the Prhice Albert. 

BucKiNGnAM Palace^ February 1855. 

I have just seen Mr Gladstone, who received my 
box so late that I did not wish to detain him more 
than a few minutes, as the Cabinet was waiting for 
him. I told him, however, the substance of Lord 
Palmerston’s letter, and of the Queen’s answer, the 
wisdom of which, he said, nobody could doubt for a 
moment, and added that the choice lying only between 
many evils, I hoped he and his friends would not strive 
to obtain an absolute good, and thereby lose the Queen 
the services of an efficient Government. He begged 
that I should rest assured that the first and primary 
consideration which would guide their determination 
would be the position of the Crown in these critical 
circumstances. He had had no opportunity of con- 
sulting these last days either Mr S. Herbert or Sir 
James Graham. But for himself he felt the greatest 
difficulty in letting the House of Commons succeed 
in what he must consider a most unconstitutional, 
most presumptuous, and most dangerous course, after 
which it would be impossible for the Executive ever 
to oppose again the most absurd and preposterous 
demands for enquiry.^ 

I asked, “ But can you stop it ? ” 

He answered : I believe Lord Palmerston made a 
mistake in not gx-appling with it from the first, and 
^ See p. 138, note 1. 
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using all the power the Cro\m had entrusted to him, 
even ostentatiously, for the purpose. Xow it might 
be most difficult — but it ought not to pass without 
a solemn protest on the part of the men who were 
not connected with the Government, and should not 
be supposed to have any other than the interests of 
the Country at heart. A Government was powerless 
in resisting such an encroachment of the House, where 
the whole Opposition, from personal motives, and the 
supporters of Government from fear of their con- 
stituents, were bent upon carrying it. Such a protest, 
however, might form a rallying - point upon which 
future resistance might be based, and the Countiy, 
now intoxicated by agitation, might come to its senses. 

As to the strength of the Government, he believed 
it had very httle at this moment in the House, and 
that such would be the case with any Government 
Lord Palmerston could form, he had foretold him, 
when Lord Derby had made him the offer to join an 
Administration of his forming. At this moment the 
secession of the Peehtes would rather strengthen the 
Government than otherwise, as, from their connection 
with Lord Aberdeen, they had been decried in the 
Country with him, and the Whigs looked upon them 
with all the personal feelings of men deprived of their 
offices by them. 

He agreed with me that in the present disruption 
of Parties, the difficulty of obtaining any strong Govern- 
ment consists, not in the paucity of men, but in the 
over-supply of Right Honourable gentlemen produced 
by the many attempts to form a Government on a more 
extended base. There were now at least three Ministers 
for each office, fi'om which the two excluded were 
always cried up as superior to the one in power. He 
said this could not be amended until we got back to 
two Parties — each of them capable of presenting to 
the Queen an efficient Administration. Xow the one 
Party did not support its Chief from personal rivalry — 
and the other, from the very feeling of its o^m incapacity, 
became reckless as to the course of its political actions. 
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He concluded by sa5dng he felt it right to reserve 
his final determination till the last moment at which it 
would become necessary. Ai.bert. 


Viscownt Palmenton to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street^ 21^/ Fehrmrjj 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and feels extreme regret in having to 
state to your Majesty that Sir James Graham, Mr 
Gladstone, and Mr Sidney Herbert announced at the 
Cabinet Meeting to-day their determination to retire 
from the Government in consequence of their inability 
to consent to the nomination of Mr Roebuck’s Com- 
mittee.' No other Member of the Government has 
as yet intimated any intention to retire. Viscount 
Palmerston will assemble the remaining Members of 
the Government to-morrow at tweke to take into 
consideration the steps to be taken for supplying the 
places of the retiring Members.^ 

An endeavour has been made to induce Mr Roebuck 
to postpone the appointment of the Committee till 
Monday, but he will not consent to delay it beyond 
to-morrow, and he will insert in the votes to-night, to 
be printed to-morrow morning (in accordance with the 
rules of the House), the proposed list of names which 

^ The retirement of tlie Peelites in a body from Lord PaImerston*s Ministry 
is a curious instance of the tenacity of Party ties^ since the prosecution of the 
enquiry into the conduct of tlie war afected the Wliig as much as the Peelite 
section of the Aberdeen Cabinet. In reference to their reason for resignation 
(via. that the investigation was a dangerous breach of a great constitutional 
principle, and that similar enquiries could never thenceforward be refused), 
see Parker's Sir James Graham^ vol. ii. pp, 268-272. 

The secession of the Peelites, however, did not make the Ministry a Whig 
Government. The last Whig Administration was that which left office early 
in 1852, Had Lord John Eussell succeeded in his atUmipt on the present 
occasion, the Whig party might have endured eo nomine; but Palmerston 
had, notwithstanding Cobden's distrust, been popular with the Eadicals, and 
henceforward his supporters must he known as the Liberal Party. 

2 Sir Charles Wood became First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr Vernon 
Smith succeeding him at the Board of Control), Sir George Lewis succeeded 
Mr Gladstone at the Exchequer, and the Colonial Office was offered to and 
accepted by Loi*d John Russell, who was at the moment in Paris on Ms way 
to attend the Vienna Conference. 
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have been settled between the Government and 2*1 r 
Roebuck, and which seem to be unobjectionable, all 
things considered. . , . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Blckinqbam Pat^ice^ 2^th Fehrmrij 1855. 

My deauest Uncle —Since I last vTote to you, we 
have again had much trouble, as Van de Weyer will 
have informed you. We have lost our three best men 
— certainly from the purest and best of motives — but 
the result is unfortunate. Altogether, affairs are very 
unsettled and very unsatisfactor}L The good people 
here are really a little mad, but I am certain it tciU 
right itself ; one must only not give way to the nonsense 
and absurdity one hears. 

Lord John’s return to office under Lord Palmerston 
is very extraordinary ! ^ I hope he may do good in his 
mission ; he is most anxious for it. 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 23rd. The 
frost has left us, which personally I regret, as it agrees 
so well with me; but I believe it was very necessary 
on account of the great distress which was prevalent, 
so many people being thrown out of employment 

The Emperor’s meditated voyage ^ — though natural 
in him to wish — I think most alarming ; in fact, I don’t 
know how things are to go on without him, independent 
of the great danger he exposes himself to besides. I 
own it makes one tremble, for his life is of such 
immense importance. I still hope that he may be 

^ For twenty years Lord Jolin Russell had been Leader of the \Vhig Party 
in the House^ and Lord Palmerston subordinate to him. 

^ The Emperor had announced his intention of going to the Crimea^ and 
assuming the conduct of the war. The project vas most unfavourably 
regarded by the Queen and the Prince^ hy Lord FalmerstoH;, and by the 
Emperor's own advisers. But the intention^ which had been carefully 
matured^ was arrived at in full loyalty to the Alliance with this country ^ and 
had to he tactfully met. Accordingly, it was arranged that ■’ulieii Napoleon 
was at the Camp in Boulogne in March, Lord Clarendon should visit him 
there, and discuss the question with him. Eventually, the Foreign Secretary 
persuaded the Emperor to relinquish, or at any rate defer, Ms expedition ; 
a memorandum of what passed on the occasion was drawn up hy the Prince 
from the narration of Lord Clarendon, and printed by Sir Tlieodore ]^Iartiii. 
{LifQ of the Prince Comort^ voL hi, p. 231.) 
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deterred from it, but Walewski was in a great state 
about it. 

On Thursday we saw twenty-six of the wounded 
Coldstream Guards, and on Friday thirty-four of the 
Scotch Fusileers. A most interesting and touching 
sight — such fine men, and so brave and patient ! so ready 
to go back and “be at them again." A great many of 
them, I am glad to say, will be able to remain in the 
Service. Those who have lost their limbs cannot, of 
course. There were two poor boys of nineteen and 
twenty — the one had lost his leg, quite high up, by 
the bursting of a shell in the trenches, and the other 
his poor arm so shot that it is perfectly useless. Both 
had smooth girls’ faces ; these were in the Coldstream, 
who certainly look the worst. In the Scotch Fusileers 
there were also two very young men — the one shot 
through the cheek, the other through the skuU — but 
both recovered! Among the Grenadiers there is one 
very sad object, shot dreadfidlij, a ball having gone in 
through the cheek and behind the nose and eye and 
out through the other side ! He is shockingly disfigured, 
but is recovered. I feel so much for them, and am 
so fond of my dear soldiers — so proud of them! We 
could not have avoided sending the Guards ; it would 
have been their ruin if they had not gone. . . . 

I must now conclude. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOEIA K 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Buckingham Palace^ March 1855. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon for his letter 
received this evening, and will return the enclosures 
to-morrow. 

The Queen gathers from what she has read that 
the Emperor is bent upon going, and that nothing in 
the shape of remonstrance or argument will turn him 
from his purpose. 

Should the Emperor’s journey take place, Lord 
Cowley’s accompanying him appears to the Queen in 
all respects a most useful step, and the Queen gives 

hm* nprTrsiocirkn P/m* Viirvi 
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The Emperors taking the management of the 
whole Campaign, as well as the command of our 
Forces, entirely into his own hands, involves so many 
considerations that it may be worth considering whether 
we ought not previously to come to a more direct and 
comprehensive understanding with him, such as full 
and verbal discussion would alone afford — to which, in 
some shape or other, his present stay at Boulogne 
might afford some facihties. 

From Sir Ralph Aberaromby} 

The HaghEj 2nd March 1855. 

(Eeceived 8.45 p.m.) 

The Emperor Nicholas died this morning at 1 a.m. 
of Pulmonic Apoplexy, after an attack of Influenza.^ 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

House op Commons^ 2nd March 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. . . . 

The death of the Emperor of Russia may or may 
not produce important changes in the state of affairs. 
It is probable that the Grand Duke Hereditary will 
succeed quietly, notwithstanding the notion that a 
doubt would be started whether he, as son of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, would not be superseded by his younger 
brother born son of the Czar.^ It is possible that the 
new Emperor may revert to that peaceful policy which 
he was understood to advocate in the beginning of 

^ IVlio had married the sister of Lady John RnsselL 

^ Nothing had been known publicly of the Czar’s illness^ and the 
startling news of his death caused a sensation in England of tragedy rather 
than of joy. Mr Kinglake has vividly depicted the feelings of agony and 
mortification with which the news of the earlier Russian reverses had been 
received by Nicholas. On the 1st of March^ he received the full account of 
the disaster at Eupatoria^ after which he became delirious^ and died on the 
following day. He had stated^ in referring to the horrors of that Crimean 
winter, that Russia had still two Generals on whom she could rely : Generals 
Janvier and FehTier ; and Leech, with matchless art, now made his famous 
cartoon-— General Fevrier turned traitor/’ depicting Death, in the uniform 
of a Russian officer, laying his bony hand on the Emperor’s heart. 

3 The eldest son, the Grand Duke Alexander (1818-1881), succeeded as 
Czar Alexander II. 
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these transactions, but it is possible, on the other hand, 
that he may feel bound to follow out the policy of 
his father, and may be impelled by the headstrong 
ambition of his brother Constantine. At all events, 
this change at Petersburg should not for the present 
slacken the proceedings and the arrangements of the 
Allies. 

The House of Commons has been engaged in dis- 
cussing Mr B-oebuck’s proposal that the Committee 
of Enquiry should be a secret one. This proposal was 
made by the majority of the Committee on the ground 
that they anticipated a difficulty in conducting their 
enquiries without trenching on the delicate and danger- 
ous ground of questioning the proceedings of the 
French. The proposal was objected to by Lord 
Seymour ^ and Mr EUice, members of the Committee, 
by Sir James Graham as unjust towards the Duke of 
Newcastle, and others whose conduct ought to be 
enquired into with all the safeguards which publicity 
secures for justice, and not before a Secret Tribunal 
in the nature of an Inquisition. The general sense 
of the House was against secrecy, and Viscount 
Palmerston expressed an opinion adverse to it, on the 
ground that it could not be enforced because the 
Committee could not gag the witnesses, and that the 
character of secrecy would excite suspicion and dis- 
appoint public expectation. Sir John Pakington, a 
member of the Committee, was for secrecy, Mr Disraeli 
spoke against it, and the Motion has been withdrawn. 

Queen Victoria to the Princess of Prussia. 
[Translation.'] 

Buckingham FalacKj ith MaiTh 1855 . 

Dear Augusta, — The astounding news of the 
death of your poor uncle the Emperor Nicholas reached 
us the day before yesterday at four o’clock. A few hours 
previously we had learnt that his condition was hope- 

^ Lord Seymour (afterwards Duke of Somerset) drafted the Repox't of the 
Committee. 
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less. The news is sudden and most unexpected, and 
we are naturally very anxious to learn details. His 
departure from life at the present moment cannot but 
make a particularly strong impression, and what the 
consequences of it may be the All-knowing One alone 
can foresee. Although the poor Emperor has died as 
our enemy, I have not forgotten former and more happy 
times, and no one has more than I regretted that he 
himself evoked this sad war.^ To you I must address 
my request to express to the poor Empress, as well as 
to the family, my heartfelt condolence. I cannot do 
it officially, but you, my beloved friend, you will surely 
be able to convey it to your sister-in-law as well as to 
the present young Emperor in a manner wliich shall 
not compromise me. I have a deep, heartfelt desire to 
express this. To your dear, honoured mother convey, 
pray, my condolence on the death of her brother. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord Pa ?i mure, 

Buckingham Palace^ March 1855. 

The Queen is very anxious to bring before I^ord 
Panmure the subject which she mentioned to him the 
other night, viz. that of Hospitals for our sick and 
wounded soldiers. This is absolutely necessary, and 
now is the moment to have them built, for no doubt 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining the money 
requisite for this purpose, from the strong feeling now 
existing in the pubhc mind for improvements of all 
kinds connected 'with the Army and the well-being and 
comfort of the soldier. 

Nothing can exceed the attention paid to these 
poor men in the Barracks at Chatham (or rather more 
Fort Pitt and Brompton), and they are in that respect 
very comfortable ; but the buildings are bad — ^the wards 
more like prisons than hospitals, with the windows so 

^ The Queen records^ in the Life of the Prince €o7hm% that she entertained 
a sincere respect for the Emperor personally^ and received the news of his 
death with regret (vol. iii. p. 225^ note)* 
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high that no one can look out of them; and the 
generalit}'- of the wards are small rooms, with hardly 
space for you to walk between the beds. There is 
no dining-room or hall, so that the poor men must 
have their dinners in the same room in which they 
sleep, and in which some may be dying, and at any 
rate many sulfering, while others are at their meals. 
The proposition of having hulks prepared for their 
reception will do very well at first, but it would not, 
the Queen thinks, do for any length of time. A hulk 
is a very gloomy place, and these poor men require 
their spirits to be cheered as much as their physical 
sufferings to be attended to. The Queen is particularly 
anxious on this subject, which is, she may truly 
say, constantly in her thoughts, as is everything con- 
nected with her beloved troops, who have fought so 
bravely and borne so heroically all their sufferings and 
privations. 

The Queen hopes before long to visit all the 
Hospitals at Portsmouth, and to see in what state 
they are. 

finien will the medals be ready for distribution ? 


The Marquis of Dalhotisie to Queen Victoria. 

OoTACAMlTNDj litk MOTCh 1855. 

The Governor-General presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty; and in obedience to the 
command, which your Majesty was pleased to lay upon 
him, that he should keep your Ma-jesty acquainted with 
the course of public events in India, he has the honour 
to inform your Majesty that he has now felt it to be 
his duty to request the President of the Board of 
Control to solicit for him your Majesty’s permission to 
retire from the office of Governor-General of India 
about the close of the present year. 

The Governor-General begs permission respectfully 
to represent, that in January next, he will have held 
his present office for eight years ; that his health during 
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tlie last few months hab seriously failed him ; and IhaL 
although he believes that the invigorating air of these 
hills will enable him to discharge ail his duties efficiency 
during this season, yet he is conscious that the eiTects 
of an Indian climate have laid such a hold upon him 
that by the close of the present year he will be wlioily 
unfit any longer to serve your Majesty. 

Lord Daliiousie, therefore, humbly trusts that your 
ifajesty will graciously permit him to resign the great 
office which he holds before he ceases to command the 
strength which is needed to sustain it. He has the 
honour to subscribe himself, your ^Majesty’s most 
obedient, most humble and devoted Subject and Servant, 

Dalhousie. 

Queen Victoria to the Eaii of Clarendon. 

BuciaNGHAM Palace, i4^/t Mareh 18^)5. 

The Queen returns the letter and Despatches from 
Vienna, They don’t alter her opinion as to our de- 
mands, Every concession in form and wording ought to 
be made which could save Russian amour propre ; but 
this ought in no way to trench upon the .mhstance of our 
demands, to which Austria must feel herself bound. ‘ 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon,. 

Osborne, I9th March 

The Queen has read with the greatest interest Lord 
Cowley’s three reports. The changeableness of the 
French views are most perplexing, although they have 
hitherto not prevented a steady course from being 
followed in the end. Lord Cowley seems to have 
been a little off his guard when he took the proposal 
of our taking Sinope as a second Malta or Gibraltar, 
for a mere act of generosity and confidence towards 
us. We must be careful not to break down ourselves 
the barrier of the “ abnegation clause ” of our original 

^ As lias already been stated, the ^^Four Points"' were the basis of ilm 
negotiations at Vienna ; the third alone, which the Allies and Austria had 
defined as intended to terminate Pvussian preponderance in the Black Sea, 
caused difficnitv- 
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treaty.^ Tiie Austrian proposal can hardly be serious, 
for to require 1,200,000 men before going to war is 
almost ridiculous. 

The Queen read with much concern the two 
simultaneous proposals from the King of^ Prussia’s 
simultaneous Plenipotentiaries — both inadmissible, in 
her opinion. A very civil answer would appear to the 
Queen as the best, to the elfect that, as Prussia was 
evidently not now in a mood to resume her position 
amongst the great Powers with the responsibilities 
attaching to it, we could not hope to arrive at any 
satisfactory result by the present negotiations, but shall 
be ready to treat Prussia with the same regard with 
which we have always done, when she shall have 
something tangible to propose. 

Queen Vietona to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBORNE; March 1855. 

With regard to the Expedition to the Baltic^ the 
Queen concurs in believing it probable that we shall 
have to confine ourselves to a blockade, but this should 
be with the certainty of its being done effectually and 
free from any danger to the squadron, from a sudden 
start of the "Russian fleet. Twenty sail of the Line (to 
which add five French) would be a sufficient force if 
supported by the necessary complement of frigates, 
corvettes, and gunboats, etc., etc. ; alone, they would 
be useless from their draught of water, and if twenty 
ships only are meant (not sail of the Line), the force 
would seem wholly inadequate. The Queen would 
therefore wish, before giving her sanction to the pro- 
posed plan of campaign, to have a complete list 
submitted to her of what it is intended to constitute 
the Baltic Fleet.® We ought hkewise not to leave 

1 Le., tho foi-mal renunciatioa by tbe Allies of any scheme of territorial 

acquisition. 

^ The expedition was commanded hy Rear-Admiral Richard Dundas. 
About the same time Vice-Admiral Sir James Dundas retired from the 
Mediterannean Command^, in favour of Sir Edmund Lyons. 

3 The allied fleet comprised 23 line-of-battle shipS;, 31 frigates and 
corvettes^ 29 smaller steamers and gunboats^ and 18 other craft. 
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ourselves destitute of any Reserve at home, T.Tliicii -die 
uncertain contingencies of another j'ear's war may call 
upon at any moment. 

The Queen regrets Imrd Shaftesbury's declining 
office, and approves of Lord Elgin’s selection in his 
place.^ 

She thanks Lord Palmerston for the clear and 
comprehensive explanation of Sir George Lewis’s 
Stamp Duties BiE,“ and approves of Lord Palmerston’s 
proposal for the adjournment of Parliament for the 
Easter holidays. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Panmiire. 

Osborne, March 1855 . 

The other day, when the Queen spoke to Lord 
Panmure on the subject of the distribution of the 
Medal for the Crimean Campaign amongst the Officers, 
and those who are in this country, no decision ivas 
come to as to how this should be done. The Queen 
has since thought that the value of this Medal would 
be greatly enhanced if she were personally to deliver it 
to the officers and a certam number of men (selected 
for that purpose). The valour displayed by our troops, 
as well as the sufferings they have endured, have never 
been surpassed — perhaps hardly equalled; and as the 
Queen has been a witness of xohat they have gone 
through, having visited them in their hospitals, she 
would like to he able personally to give them the 
reward they have earned so well, and will value so 
much. It will likewise have a very beneficial effect, 
the Queen doubts not, on the recruiting. The manner 
in which it should be done, and the details connected 
with the execution of this intention of hers, the Queen 
will settle with liOrd Panmure, when she sees him in 
Town. 

Will the Medals now be soon ready ? 

^ As Cliaiicelior of the Dachy of Lancaster ; Mr Mattliew Talbot Baines 
was ultimately appointed. 

Imposing a penny stamp upon bankers’ clieqnes, if drawn within fifteen 
miles of the place where they were payable. 
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exception of the opening of the great Exhibition, I 
don’t remember anything like it. To-night we go in 
state to the Opera. In haste, ever your devoted Xiece, 

ViCTOEIA R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BuciaNGHABi Palace^ 24 //^ April 1855 . 

My dearest Uncle, — Many thanks for your kind 
letter of the 19th and 20th, by which I am glad to see 
that you were well. Our great visit is past, like a 
brilliant and most successful dream, but I think the 
effect on the visitors wiU be a good and lasting one; 
they saw in our reception, and in that of the whole 
Nation, nothing put on, but a warm, hearty welcome 
to a faithful and steady Ally. I think also that for 
Belgium this visit will be very useful, for it will 
increase the friendly feelings of the Emperor towards 
my dear Uncle, and towards a country in which 
England takes so deep an interest. 

The negotiations are broken off", and Austria has 
been called upon to act according to the Treaty of the 
2nd December. She intends, I believe, to make some 
proposal, but we know nothing positive as yet. In the 
meantime I fear the Emperor (I mean Napoleon) mil 
go to the Crimea, which makes one anxious. . . . Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace^, ^ofh April 1855 . 

The Queen has read the letter of Lady to 

Lady Palmerston, and now retons it to Lord 
Palmerston. 

She has to observe that it has been with her an 
invariable rule never to take upon herself the office of 
sitting in judgment upon accusations or reports against 
private character. No person therefore can have any 
reason to suppose that she wiU by marked neglect or 
manner appear to pronounce a verdict upon matters in 
which she is not the proper Court of Appeal. 
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The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria. 

P \rAis m ^ le 25 Avril 1856. 

Madame et eonne SckuPm—A Paris depuis fcrois 
jours, je suis ‘encore aupivs dc votre Majeste par la 
peiisee, et mon premier l>esoiii e,sl de Lui redire eombien 
est profonde I’impression qnc ui’a laissee .sou aecueii si 
plein de grace et d'alfcctueiise bonte. La politique 
nous a rapprochc% d’abord mais aujourd'hui qu’ii m’a 
6te permis dc connaitre personneilement votre Majeste 
e’est une vive et rcspectueiise sympathie qui forme 
desormais le I’cu'itable lien qui m’attache a elle. II 
est impossible en elFcl de vivre quclques jours dans 
votre intimite sans subir le clianne qui s’attacbe k 
Fimage de la grandeur et du bonireur dc la famille la 
plus unie. ^^otre l^lajeste m’a aussi bien touche par- 
ses prevenances delicates envers Flinperatriee ; car rien 
ne fe.it plus de plaisir que de voir la pcrsonne qu’on 
aime devenir Fobjet d’aussi Halleuscs attentions. 

Je prie votre hlajcste d'exprimer an j^rince Albert 
les sentiments sinceres que m’inspirent safranche amitie, 
son esprit dleve et la droiture de son j?igenicnt. 

J’ai rencontre a, mon re tour a Paris bien des 
difficult^s diplomatiques et bien d’autres intervenants 
au sujet de mon voyage cn Crimee. Je dirai en 
confidence a votre Ma-jeste que ma resolution de 
voyage s’en trouve presque ebranhfe. En France tous 
ceux qui possedent sont bien peu courageux! 

Votre Majesty voudra bien me rappcler au souvenir 
de sa cliarmante famille et me permettre de Lui 
renouveler Fassurance de ma respeetueuse amitid et 
de mon tendre attacheinent. Dc votre Majeste, le 
bon Frere, Napoi.eon. 

Queen Victona to the Emperor of the French. 

BcoioNGHAaf PALACitij, k 27 Awil 1855. 

SiEE ET MON CHEE Feeee, — \'otre Majeste vient 
de m’dcrire une bien bonne et affeetueuse lettre que 
j’ai re 9 ue hier et qui ra’a vivement tou elide. Vous 
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dites, Sire, _que vos peiisees sent encore aupres de 
nous; je puis Vous assurer que ccst bicn rcciproque 
de iiotre part et que nous ne cessons de repasser en 
revue et de paiier de ces beaux jours que nous avons eu 
le bonheur de passer avec "^^ous et I'lniperatriee et qui 
se sont malheureusement ecoules si vite. Nous soinmes 
profondement touches de la raaniere dont votre ilajeste 
park de nous et de notre famille et je me plais a voir dans 
les sentiments que vous nous temoignez un gage precieux 
de plus pour la continuation de ces relations si heureuse- 
ment et si fermement etablies entre nos deux pays. 

Permettez que j’ajoute encore. Sire, combien de 
prix j ’attache a I’entiere franchise avec laquelle ^’’ous 
ne manquez d’agir envers nous en toute occasion et a 
laquelle Vous nous trouverez toujours prets a repondre, 
bien convaincus que e’est le moyen le plus shr pour 
dloigner tout sujet de complication et de mesentendu 
entre nos deux Gouvernements vis-a-vis des graves 
diflficultes que nous avons a surmonter ensemble. 

Depuis le depart de votre Majeste les complications 
diplomatiques ont augmente bien peniblement et la 
position est assurdment devenue liien difficile mais le 
Ciel n’abandoimera pas ceux qui n’ont d’autre but 
que le bien du genre humain. 

J’avoue que la nouvelle de la possibilite de I’abandon 
de votre voyage en Crimee m’a bien tranquillis^e 
parcequ’il y avait bien des causes d’alarmes en vous 
voyant partir si loin et expose a tant de dangers. 
Mais bien que Fabsence de votre Majeste en Crimee 
soit toujours une grande perte pour les operations 
vigoureuses dont nous sonimes convenus, j’espere que 
leur execution n’en sera pas moins vivement poussee 
par nos deux Gouvernements. 

Le Prince me charge de vous offrir ses plus 
affectueux hommages et nos enfants qui sont bien 
flattes de votre gracieux souvenir, et qui parlent 
beaucoup de votre visite, se mettent a vos pieds. 

Avec tous les sentiments de sincere amitie et de 
haute estime, je me dis. Sire et cher Frere, de 
V.M.I. la bien bonne Sceur, Victoeia R. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria? 

Piccadilly^ 2Wi April 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state thab the Members 
of the Cabinet who met yesterday evening at the 
Chancellor’s were of opinion that the Austrian proposal 
adopted by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, even with his 
pretended modification, could not be described more 
accurately than in the concise terms of the 

Prince Albert, namely, that instead of making to cease 
the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, it would 
perpetuate and legalise that preponderance, and that 
instead of establishing a secure and permanent Peace, 
it would only establish a prospective case for war. 
Such a proposal therefore your Majesty’s Advisers 
could not recommend your Majesty to adopt; but as 
the step to be taken seems rather to be to make such 
a proposal to Austria than to answer such a proposal 
which Austria has not formally made, and as M. 
Drouyn’s telegraphic despatch stated that he thought 
that Lord John Russell would recommend such an 
arrangement to his colleagues, the Cabinet Avere of 
opinion that the best course would be simply to take 
no step at all until Lord John Russell’s return, which 
may be expected to-morrow or next day, especially as 
Lord Clarendon had already, by telegraphic message 

^ It liad long become evident that Russia would refuse assent to tbe Third 
Point; terminating her preponderance in the Black Sea, but Austria now came 
forward with a propose to limit the Russian force there to the number of 
ships authorised before the war. This was rejected by Russia^ whereupon 
the representatives of England and France withdrew from the negotiations. 
Count Buol; representing Austria; then came forward again with a scheme;, 
the salient features of which were tliat; if Russia increased her Black Sea fleet 
beyond its existing strength, Turkey might maintain a force equal to it; and 
England and France might each have a naval force in the Black Sea equal to 
half the Russian force; while the increase of the Russian fleet beyond its 
strength in 1853 would he regarded by Austria as a camh belli Tliese terms 
were satisfactory neither to the British Government nor to the French 
Emperor; so that it was learned with some surprise that Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys (the French plenipotentiary) had approved of them. 
Upon the Emperor definitely rejecting the proposals; M, Drouyn de Lhuys 
resigned ; he was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Count Walewski; M. de 
Persigny becoming Ambassador in London. Lord John Russell tendered Ms 
resignation; but; at Lord Palmerston’s solicitation; and most unfortunately 
for himself, he withdrew it. 
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of yesterday, intimated to the French Government that 
such an arrangement as that proposed liy ]\I. Drouvn. 
and which would sanction a llussian ’ Fleet in the 
Black Sea to any amount short by one ship of the 
number existing in 1853. could not be agreed to 
by the British Government. Such an arrangement 
would, in the opinion of Viscount Palmerston, be alike 
dangerous and dishonourable ; and as to the accompany- 
ing alliance with Austria for the future defence of 
Turkey and for making war with Russia, if she were 
to raise her Black Sea Fleet up to the amount of 1853, 
what reason is there to believe that Austria, who shrinks 
from war with Russia now that the Army of Russia 
has been much reduced by the losses of the last twelve 
months — now that her Forces are divided and occupied 
elsewhere than on the Austrian frontier, and now 
that England and France are actually in the field 
with great Armies, supported by great Fleets, what 
reason is there to beliei'e that this same Austria would 
be more ready to make war four or five years hence, 
when the Army of Russia shall have repaired its losses 
and shall be more concentrated to attack Austria, when 
the Austrian Army shall have been reduced to its 
Peace Establishment, and when the Peace Establish- 
ments of England and France, withdrawn within their 
home stations, shall be less ready to co-operate with 
Austria in war ? What reason, moreover, is there for 
supposing that Austria, who has recently declared that 
though prepared for war she aGII not make war for 
ten sail of the Line more or less in the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet, will some few years hence, when unprepared 
for war, draw the sword on account of the adfeon of 
one ship of war to the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea ? 

Such proposals are really a mockery. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Buckingham Pal.\ce, 28 ^/^ April 1855 . 

The Queen returns these very impoz-tant letters. 
She thinks that it vill be of great use to ask the 
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Emperor to send M. Drouyn de Llmys over here after 
having discussed the plans of peace with him, in order 
that he should hear our arguments also, and give us his 
reasons for thinking the terms acceptable. The influence 
of distance and difibrence of locality upon the resolves of 
men has often appeared to the Queen quite marvellous. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgiaiis. 

IWoKiNOHABi Palace^ iMaij J 855 . 

My dearest Unci,e, — On this day, the fifth birth- 
day of our darling little Arthur — the anniversary of the 
opening of the Great Exhibition — the once great day at 
Paris, viz. the poor King’s name-day — and also the 
birthday of the dear old Duke — I write to thank you for 
your kind and affectionate letter of the 27th. The 
attentat^ on the Emperor will have shocked you, as 
it did us ; it shocked me the more as we had watched 
over him with such anxiety while he was with us. 

It has produced an immense sensation in France, 
we hear, and many of his political enemies, he says, 
cheered him loudly as he returned to tlie Tuileries. 
As you say, he is very personal, and therefore kindness 
shown him personally will make a lasting effect on his 
mind, peculiarly susceptible to kindness. Another 
feature in his character is that il ne fait pas de phrases — 
and wlmt is said is the result of deep reflection. I 
therefore send you (in strict confidence) a copy of the 
really very kind letter he wrote me, and wdiich I am 
sure is quite sincere. He felt the simple and kind 
treatment of him and her more than all tlie outward 
homage and display. 

Please kindly to return it when you have done 
with it. 

I am sure you would be charmed with the Empress ; 
it is not such great beauty, but such grace, elegance, 
sweetness, and nature. Her mamiers are charming ; the 
p7“ofile and figure beautiful and particularly distingues. 

^ All Italian^ Giacomo Pianori, fired twice at the Emperor, while he was 
riding in the Champs Elysees, on the 29th of April; the Emperor was 
uninjured. 
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THE IMPERIAL VISIT REVIEWED 

You will be pleased (as I was) at the abandonment 
of the journey to the Crimea, though I think, as regarded 
the Campaign, it would have been a good thing. . . . 

Lord J ohn is returned. I can't say more to-day, but 
remain, ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

We have a Childs’ Ball to-night. 

Memorandum by Qiieen Fictoria. 

Buckingham Palace^ 2nd May 1855 . 

The recent visit of the Emperor Napoleon III. to 
this country is a most curious page of history, and gives 
rise to many reflections. A remarkable combination 
of circumstances has brought about the very intimate 
alliance which now unites England and France, for so 
many centuries the bitterest enemies and rivals, and 
this, under the reign of the present Emperor, the nephew 
of our greatest foe, and bearing his name, and brought 
about by the policy of the late Emperor of Russia, who 
considered himself as the head of the European Alliance 
against France ! 

In reflecting on the character of the present Emperor 
Napoleon, and the impression I have conceived of it, 
the following thoughts present themselves to my mind : 

That he is a very extraordinary man, with great 
qualities there can be no doubt — I might almost say a 
mysterious man. He is evidently possessed of indomit- 
able courage, unfimching firmness of purpose, self-reliance, 
perseverance, and great secrecy ; to this should be added, 
a great reliance on what he calls his Star, and a belief 
in omens and incidents as connected with his future 
destiny, which is almost romantic — and at the same 
time he is endowed with wonderful self-control, great 
calmness, tven gentleness, and with & power of fascination, 
the effect of which upon all those who become more 
intimately acquainted with him is most sensibly felt. 

How far he is actuated by a strong moral sense of 
right and wrong is difficult to say. On the one hand, 
his attempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne, and this last 
after having given a solemn promise never to return or 
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make a similar n'Ueni’>t— 'n wiileh he openly called on 
the su!)k-c:> of the Ih.at King of the French to follow 
him as tho sncct ••■'i ’■ of Fapoleon. the Coup d^Mfat of 
Dceember 1 S. 51 , iificnvcd hy great . . . severity, and 
the euntiM-;hh):i of uie proocriy of the unfortunate 
Orlfiiiis Sl.m'ly. wou'd le^id one to believe that he is not. 
On the of ler !:and. iiis kindness and gratitude towards 
iill tluisc, sO’.ctl'.cr if git or low, who have befriended 
him or ‘-toot? by him through life, and his straight- 
forward and steady conduct towards us throughout the 
ter}- dihiciilt and' atixious contest in which we have 
been esigaged for a j-ear and a half, show that he is 
])osse.sscd of noble and right feelings. 

My impression is, that in all these apparently 
ine?:cusable acts, he has invariably been guided by the 
Itclief that he is fulftlling a destiny which God has 
imposed upon him. and that, though cruel or harsh in 
themselves, they were ?iecessary to obtain the result 
which he considered himself as chosen to carry out, 
and not acts of tmnion cruelty or injustice; for it is 
impossible to knovv him. and not to see that there is 
much that is truly amiable, kind, and honest in his 
character. Another remarkable and important feature 
in his composition is, that eveiything he says or expresses 
is the result of deep reflection and of settled purpose, 
and not merely des phrases de politesse, consequently 
when we read tlie words used in his speech made in 
the City, we may feel sure that he means what he says ; 
and therefore I would rely wnth confidence on his 
behaving honestly and faithfully towards us. I am not 
able to say whether he is deeply versed in History — I 
should rather think not, as regards it generally, though 
he may be, and probably is, well informed in the history 
of his own country, certainly fully so in that of the 
Empire, he having made it his special study to contem- 
plate and reflect upon all the acts and designs of his 
great uncle. He is very w'ell read in German literature, 
to which he seems to be very partial. It is said, and 
I am inclined to think with truth, that he reads but 
little, even as regards despatches from his own foreign 
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Ministers, he haidng expressed his surprise at my reading 
them daily. He seems to be singulaidy ignorant in 
matters not connected with the branch of his special 
studies, and to be ill informed upon them by those who 
surround him. 

If we compare him with poor King Louis Philippe, 
I should say that the latter (Louis Philippe) was pos- 
sessed of vast knowledge upon all and every subject, 
of immense experience in public affairs, and of great 
activity of mind ; whereas the Emperor possesses 
greater judgment and much greater firmness of purpose, 
but no experience of public afiPahs, nor mental applica- 
tion ; he is endowed, as was the late King, vith much 
fertility of imagination. 

Another great difference between King Louis 
Philippe and the Emperor is, that the poor King was 
thoroughly French in character, possessing ail the 
liveliness and talkativeness of that people, whereas the 
Emperor is as unlike a Frenchman as possible, being 
much more German than French in character. . . . 
How could it be expected that the Emperor should 
have any experience in puhlic affairs, considering that 
till six years ago he hved as a poor exile, for some years 
even in prison, and never ha\Tng taken the slightest 
part in the puhlic affairs of any country ? 

It is therefore the more astounding, indeed almost 
incomprehensible, that he should show ail those powers 
of Government, and all that wonderful tact in his 
conduct and manners which he evmces, and which 
many a King’s son, nurtured in palaces and educated 
in the midst of affairs, never succeeds in attaining. I 
lik ewise beheve that he would be incapable of such 
tricks and over-reachings as practised by poor King 
Louis Philippe (for whose memory, as the old and 
kind friend of my father, and of whose kindness and 
amiable quahties I shall ever retain a lively sense), who 
in great as well as in small things took a pleasure in 
being cleverer and more cunning than others, often 
when there was no advantage to be gained by it, and 
which was, unfortunately, strikingly displayed in the 
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IransactH'iis coniiecteil die Spaiiisli marriages, 

which led in ihc Kiju'^ downfall and ruined him in 
the eyes of ail Europe. On the other hand, I believe 
llial tiii' Enipci-nr Xtpdeon would not hesitate to do 
a thing hv main foive. e^'ea if in itself unjust and 
t>,Tiamical.' should he (‘OiisiJer that the accomplishment 
of hi': (/>.#/ i/y (Icnianded it. 

Tiie . 1 . /•( at n'li n- in^e to i>e derived for the permanent 
alliance of England and France, which is of such vital 
importarav' to both countries, by the Emperor’s recent 
\isit, I take to be this: that, with his peculiar character 
and \ievs, v.iiica are very personal, a kind, unaffected, 
and lieaity reception by us personally in our own family 
will make a lasting impression upon his mind ; he will 
see that he can rely upon our friendship and honesty 
towards him and liis country so long as he remains 
faithful towards us; naturally frrank, he will see the 
advantage to be derived from continuing so ; and if he 
reflects on the dovmfall of the former djmasty, he will 
see that it arose chiejiy from a breach of pledges, . . . 
and will be sure, if 1 be not very much mistaken in 
his character, to avoid such a course. It must likewise 
not be overlooked that this kindly feeling towards us, 
and consequently towards England (the interests of 
■which are inseparable from us), must be increased when 
it is remembered that nee are almost the only people 
in his o’svn position with whom he has been able to 
be on any terms of intimacy, consequently almost the 
only ones to whom he could talk easily and unreservedly, 
which he camiot do naturally with his inferiors. He and 
the Empress are in a most isolated position, unable to 
trust the only relations who are near them in France, 
and surrounded by courtiers and servants, who from 
fear or interest do not tell them the truth. It is, 
therefore, natural to believe that he will not -willingly 
separate from those who, like us, do not scruple to put 
him in possession of the real facts, and whose conduct 
is guided by_ justice and honesty, and this the more 
readily as he is supposed to have always been a searcher 
after truth. I would go still fiirther, and think that it 
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is in our power to keep him in the Hglit coiiise. r.nd to 
protect him against xlie extreme fiightmess, cJiangeaMe- 
ness, and to a certain extent W'ant of honesty of Siis own 
servants and nation. LVe should never lose the oppor- 
tunity of checking in the bud any attempt on tlic part 
of his agents or ministers to play us false, frankly 
informing him of the facts, and encouraging him to 
bring forward in an equally frank manner whatever he 
has to complain of. This is the course which we have 
hitherto pursued, and as he is France in his oum sole 
person, it becomes of the utmost importance to encourage 
by every means in our power that very open inter- 
course which I must say has existed betw'een him and 
Lord Cowley for the last year and a half, and now, 
since our personal acquamtance. between ourselves. 

As I said before, the words whicli fall from his lips 
are the result of deep reflection, and part of the deep 
plan which he has staked out for himself, and which 
he intends to cany out. I w^ould therefore lay stress on 
the following w'ords w'hich he pronounced to me immedi- 
ately after the investiture of the Order of the Garter : 
“ Cest un lien de pins entre nous, Jai pride serrnent de 
fiddite d votre Majeste et je le garderai soigneusement. 
Cest un gt'and evenement pour viol, et Jespere pouvoir 
prouver ma reconnaissance envers votre Majeste et son 
Pays.” In a letter said to be wi’itten by him to Mr 
F. CampbeD, the translator of ]\1. Thiers’s Histoi'y 
of the Consulate and Empire, W'hen returning the proof- 
sheets in 1847, he says: “Let us hope the day may 
yet come w'hen I shall cany out the intentions of my 
Uncle by uniting the policy and interests of England 
and France in an indissoluble alliance. That hope 
cheers and encourages me. It forbids my repining at 
the altered fortunes of my family.'" 

If these be truly his words, he certainly has acted 
up to them, since he has sw'ayed with an iron hand the 
destinies of that most versatile nation, the French. 
That he should have written this at a moment when 
Louis Philippe had succeeded in all his wishes, and 
seemed securer than ever in the possession of his Throne, 
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shows a calm reliaiicc in h.is destiny and in the realisa- 
tion of lirtpcs c!KC’i ‘lined front his very childhood, 
which borders on Jr.' shyern'itnral. 

These are a !ew rf ti,, ndiections caused by 

the obserxat'oti ,i.nu iic(|,:aini;'>!cc witii the character of 
this UHist exh-aordi! ary men. in whose fate not only 
the intertsts uftiiiN country hut the whole of Europe 
are inlim.'iely hound up. 1 shall be curious to see if, 
after the lapse of time, nty opinion and estimate of it 
has been the unc. ’ ^ Victoeia R. 


Q’tii' i rnifiiifi r» oh’ Karl of Clarendon. 

r*t« hrN«,!i ni Fii 4eE, lOM May 1855. 

The Queen returns these interesting letters to Lord 
Clarendon. AMicn the Emperor expresses a wish that 
positive insiructions should be sent to Lord Raglan to 
join in a general forward movement about to take 
place, he should be made aware that Lord Raglan has 
been ready and most anxious for the assault taking 
place on the •2Cth, and that he only consented to post- 
pone it for a few days at General Canrobert’s earnest 
desire, who wished to wait for the army of Reserve. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the English cannot 
proceed farther as long as the Mamelon has not been 
taken, and that as long as the French reftise to do 
this they must not complain of Lord Raglan’s not 
advancing. The refusal to undertake this has, the 
Queen is sorry to say, produced a bad feeling amongst 
many of our officers and men, which she owns alarms 
her.^ 

^ {Jeneral Canroliert \\as deficifrit in dash and mitiative ; he knew his 

defects,^ aiid wiieved of his cominand at hiis own request, being succeeded 

liy tieneral 

On tie of May (the Queen's Birthday) a successful expedition was 
made against Kert-cli^ the granary of Sebastopol, and vast quantities of coal, 
c‘orii, and flour were either seized by the Allies, or destroyed in anticipation of 

their seizure, by the Riisbians, 

On the 7 tli of June, the Mamelon (a knoll crowned by a redoubt and 
protected by the Eitle Fits) «as taken by the French, and the Gravel Pits, an 
outwork in front of the Redan, by the Eiiglhsli, 
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Queen ricforin to the Ktnfi; of ihc Bt 

Bv • kiN' t. \r Paf V( i m' / irr?.} 

JIv DEAREST, XIXDENT UxeLE. — . . . The State 01 
affairs is uncomfortable and complicated just now, but 
our course is xtraiffht ; we camut come to any peace 
unless we have such guarantees by decided limitation 
of the Fleet, which would secure us against Russian 
preponderance for the futured 

Ernest will have told you what a heautiful and 
touching sight and ceremony (the first of the kind ever 
witnessed in England) the distribution of the Medals was. 
From the highest Prince of the Blood to the lowest 
Private, all received the same distinction for the bravest 
conduct in the severest actions, and the rough hand of 
the brave and honest private soldier came for the first 
time in contact ^\dth that of their Sovereign and their 
Queen ! Noble fellows ! I own T feel as if they were 
my own children ; my heart beats for them as for my 
nearest and dearest. They were so touched, so pleased ; 
many, I liear, cried — and they wmn’t hear of giving 
up their Medals, to have their names engraved upon 
them, for fear they should not receive the identical one 
put into their hands by me, which is quite touching. 
Several came by in a sadly mutilated state. None 
created more interest or is more gallant than young 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, w'ho had, at Inkerman, one leg 
and the other foot carried away by a round shot, and 
continued commanding his battery till the battle was 
■won, refusing to be carried away, only desiring his 
shattered limbs to be raised in order to prevent too 
great a hemorrhage I He was dragged by in a bath 
chair, and when I gave him his medal I told him I 
should make him one of my Aides-de-camp for his 
very gallant conduct, to which he replied : “I am 
amply repaid for everjffhing ! ” ^ 

^ Prince Albert^, in a memorandom dated the 2.5tli of May^ empliasised the 
difficulties in the of peace caused by the attitude of Austria^ and the 
possibility of her pas&m|? from the one alliance to the other. 

2 He was made a C.B. and a Brevet-Colonel ; and also received the Legion 
of Honour, 
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()‘n' ,'pvO revere find iove such soldiers as those! 
The i.ccoimL in tlic Ti.u^ oi‘ Saturday is very correct 
ftinl L*icd. 

I nuM. honcncr. conclude novc. hoping soon to hear 
iVoin \i'*u ai^ain. t'ould you kindly tell me if you could 
in ‘1 days turns t rd some letters and papers ^with 
xo good Sioekmar. Ever your devoted Xiece, 

^Tctokia R. 


Qinrit rh'foria if) Mr Vernon Smith. 

Palace^ IQth June 1855. 

Ihe Queen has received ]\Ir Vernon Smith’s letter 
on tiic subject of I^ord Dalhousie’s resignation and 
tin- appointment of a successor. She was somewhat 
aitonisiied that the name of a successor to that most 
importfint appointment sliould for the first time be 
brougiit before her after all official steps for carrying 
it out had been completed. If the selection should 
now not receive the Queen’s approval, it is evident 
tliat creat ass'kssairdness must arise.^ 

'C#' 


Queen Victoria to 3Ir Vernon Smith. 

BucfvI^(rHAM PamcEj June 1855. 

Hie Queen received Mr V. Smith’s letter yesterday 
evening after her return from Chatham. She readily 
ficquits him of any intentional want of respect towards 
her, or of any neglect in going through the prescribed 
forms with regard to the appointment in question, 
neither of which she meant to insinuate by her letter. 
But she does not look upon the question as one of 
form. She takes a deep and natural interest in the 
weltare of her Indian Empire, and must consider 
the selection of the fittest person for the post of 
Governor-General as of paramount importance. She 
had frequently discussed this point with Lord Palmer- 

^ Mr Vernon Smitli, in reply, referred to the statutory power then existing 
of the Directors of the East India Company to nominate a Go\ ernor-General, 
subject to the approbation of the Crown. 
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ston. but the imue of Loro iuniiir'Gf rerer occurred 
fimon^M the candidates alluded co. The Queen is even 
now quite i^’iiorant a'- to the rtu'-ons and moli\cs which 
led to his selection in preference to those other names, 
and 3ir V. Sjnilh will see at oiice tlial, tvere the 
Queen inclined to object to it. slie could not noic do 
so without inflictinfy a deep, personal injury on a 
public man, for whose personal qualities and talents 
the Queen has a high regard. 

She accordingly approves the recommendation, but 
must repeat her regret that no opporttmity had been 
given to her to discuss the propriety of it with her 
Ministers previous to the intention of the recommenda- 
tion becoming known to all concerned in it. 


General Simp.Hon to Lord Panmnre} 

[ Telegrai '.] Jm^ i 

(Han aw) 

Lord Raglan had been going on favourably until 
four in the afternoon yesterday, when very serious 
symptoms made their appearance. Difficulty of 
breathing was experienced, which gradual] y increased. 
Up to five o’clock he was conscious, and from this 
time his strength declined abnost imperceptibly until 
twenty-five minutes before nine, when he died. I have 
assumed the command, as Sir George Brown is too ill 
on board ship. 

Queen Victoria to General Simpwn. 

BLCKI^GHA^l Paiace^ uOM Juue 1355. 

Not being aware whether Sir George Brown is well 
enough by this time to assume the command of the 
Army, the Queen -vmtes to General Simpson, as the 
Chief of his Staff, to express to him, and through him 

^ On tlie 18tli of June, the fortieth anniversary of Waterloo;, a combined 
attack by the English on the Redan, and the French on the Maiakhoff^ was 
repulsed with heavy losses. The scheme was that of Pelissier^ and Lord 
Raglan acquiesced against his better judgment. The result depressed Mm 
greatly ; he was attacked with, cholera, and died on the 28th. 
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the mails, and it would be a relief to the Queen to hear 
herself directly from General Simpson from time to 
time when he has leisure to mite. 

Tiie Prince wishes to be most kindly named to 
General Simpson, and joins with the Queen in every 
possible p'ood vish for himself and her brave and 
beloved troops. 

n.scfjvhi Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ \2th July 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
\our illajtsty. . . . 

Visco'unt'Palmerston very much regrets to have to 
say that the adverse feeling in regard to Lord John 
Kijsscli grows stronger and spreads wider every day, and 
there is a general desire that he should resign.^ This 
desire is expressed by the great bulk of the steadiest 
supporters of the Government, and was conveyed to 
Lord John this evening in the House of Commons by 
Mr Bouverie on behalf of those members of the Govern- 
ment who are not in the Cabinet. Lord John has 
himself come to the same conclusion, and informed 
Viscount Palmerston this evening in the House of 
Commons that he has finally determined to resign, 
and will to-mori’ow or next day write a letter to that 
effect to be laid before your Majesty. Viscount 
Palmerston told him that however great would he 
the loss of the Government by his resignation, yet 
as this is a question wLich more peculiarly regards 
Lord John personally, his course must be decided by 

^ Lord John Russell liad^ as stated above, favoured the proposals of Count 
Baol at Vienna, compromising tlie Third Point to the advantage of Russia, 
The bad disavowed tbis view, but Lord John bad remained, in office. 

On tlie 24tli of May, Mr Disraeli moved a vote of censure on tbe Government 
for its conduct of tbe war, fiercely assailing Lord John for bis proceedings 
Ifotb at Vienna and as Minister. In repelling tbe charge. Lord Jolin made a 
vigorous speech disclosing no disposition to modify tbe British attitude towards 
Rufesiaii prepoiideraiice in tbe Black Sea, and Mr Disraeli’s Motion was lost by 
a 100. ()ii a subsequent night be made a further speech, strongly 

aiitagoiiislic to Russia, his attitude as to the Austrian proposals being still 
undisclosed to the public. But these speeches caused Count Buol to reveal 
the favourable \iew taken of bis proposals by the English and French 
pieiiipotentiarie'^, and Lord John Russml’s inconsistency aroused widespread 
indignation. 






his own judgment and feelings ; but that If 1;? flid not 
think necessary to resign, \'i>eount Paimer'^toa wfuki 
face Sir Edward iiuhver's Motion with the Govcrnuicnl 
as it is.’ He asked I^ord John, liovfever, whether, il' 
he determined to resign, there was any arrangement 
which he would wish to have submitted for your 
Majesty's consideration, and especially whether, if your 
3Iajesty should be graciously pleased to raise him to 
the Peerage, such an Honour would be agreeable to 
him. He said that perhaps in the autumn such an 
act of favour on the part of your 31ajesty might fall 
in with his views and would be gratefully received, 
but it would not do at present, and should not be 
mentioned. . . . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PiccABiLLY;, \Wi July 18^5, 

'V'iscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and submits for your .Majesty's gracious 
acceptance the resignation of Lord .John Russell’s ofiice, 
which Viscount Palmerston trusts your Majesty will 
think is expressed in terms highly honourable to Lord 
John Russell’s feelings as a man and as a i^Iimster. 

The step, Viscount Palmerston regrets to say, has 
become unavoidable. The storm of public opinion, 
however much it may exceed any just or reasonable 
cause, is too overbearing to be resisted, and Lord John 
Russell has no doubt best consulted his own personal 
interests in yielding to it. After a time there will be 
a reaction and justice will be done ; but resistance at 
present would be ineftectual, and would only increase 
irritation. 

A^iscount Palmerston is not as yet prepared to submit 
for your IMajesty’s consideration the arrangement which 
will become necessary for filling up the gap thus made 
in the Government. . . . 

^ lids Motion vtiS one of censnre on Lord Jolm liiisseil for Ids conduct 
at Vienna^, and it ivas deeply galling to bo intbrmed by subordinate member 
of tbe Government tliat^^ unless lie resiuned, fcliey would support the vote of 
censure. Lord John bowed before the storm and retired from office. 
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Quceti Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Osborne^ i3/A July 1855. 

The Queen is much concerned by what Lord 
Palmerston writes respecting the feeling of the House 
of Commons. Lord John’s resignation, although a 
severe loss, may possibly assuage the storm which 
he had chiefly produced. But she finds that Sir E, 
L}i;ton's 31o'tion will be equally applicable to the 
Government after this event as it would have been 
before it. She trusts that no stone will be left unturned 
to defeat the success of that Motion, which would 
plunge the Queen and the executive Government of 
the Country into new and most dangerous complications. 
These are really not times to play with the existence of 
Gov ernments tor personal feelings or interests ! 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBORNEj 14^^ July 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s letter 
of yesterday, and returns Lord John Russell’s letter,^ 
which reflects the greatest credit on him. The resigna- 
tion had become unavoidable, and Lord Palmerston will 
do well to let the Debate go by before proposing a 
successor, w^hom it vnll be difficult to find under any 
circumstances. Having expressed her feelings on the 
position of affairs in her letter of yesterday, she will not 
repeat them here. 

She gi-ants her permission to Lord Palmerston to 
state in Parliament what he may think necessary for the 
defence of the Cabinet. She could have the Council 
here on Wednesday, which day will probably be the 
least inconvenient to the Members of the Government 

The Queen has just received Lord Palmerston’s 
letter of last night, which gives a more cheering 
prospect' 

^ Stating that liis coiitiimance in office would embarrass and endanger the 

Ministry. 

2 In co2ibCH|iieiice of Lord John's re&ignatioiij the motion of censure was 

withdrawn. 
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Queen Victoria to the Kii/^f of the Bciffinns. 

C>«c<a\r. Jf'v' lorw. 

3Iy dearest Uncle, — I feel quite grieved that it 
must again be by letter that I express to you all my 
ieelings of love and affection, which yesterday morning 
I could still do de vivc roar. It was indeed a happy 
time ; I only fear that I was a dull companion — sUent, 
absent, stupid, which I feel I have become since the 
War; and the constant anxiety and preoccupation 
which that odious Sebastopol causes me and my dear, 
brave Aimy, added to which the last w^eek, or indeed 
the ‘t£liole fortnight since we arrh'ed here, was one of 
such uncertainty about this tiresome scarlatina, that it 
made me stiH more preoccupce. 

The 07 ily thing that at all lessened my sorrow at 
seeing you depart was my thankfulness that you got 
safe out of our Hospital. . . . Ever your devoted Xiece 
and Child, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the Em'l of Clarendon. 

OisBorm:., Tlth July 1855. 

The Queen has delayed ans'wering Lord Clarendon’s 
letter respecting Sweden till she received the first letter 
from Mr Magenis,^ omitted in Lord Clarendon’s box. 
Now, having read the whole of these documents, she 
confesses that she requires some explanation as to the 
advantages which are to arise to England from the 
proposed Treaty, before she can come to any decision 
about it. When a Treaty with Sweden was last in 
contemplation, she was to have joined in the war 
against Russia, and to have recei^^ed a guarantee of 
the integrity of her dominions by England and France 
in return ; yet this clause was found so onerous to this 

^ Mr (afterwards Sir) Artlinr Cliarles Minister at Stocldiolni 

(and afterwards at Lisbon)^, liad written to say that an attempt was being made 
to cliaiige tbe partial guarantee of Finmark into a general guarantee on 
bebalf of Sweden and Norway. An important Treaty wns concluded between 
Sweden and Norway^ and llie Western Powers, in the following November, 
which secured the integrity of Sweden and Norway. 
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Countrj^ and opening so entirely a new field of 
questions and considerations, that the Cabinet would 
not entertain it. ISiow the same guarantee is to be 
given by us without the counter-balancing advantage 
of Sweden gi^'ing us her assistance in the war. 


Qnccn Jlrtorm to Lord Panmure. 

OsBOENB^ 30^/i July 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s letter of 
yesterday evening, and has signed the dormant Com- 
mission ‘for Sir W. Codrington. A similar course 
was pursued with regard to Sir George Cathcart. The 
(^ueen hopes that General Simpson may still rally, 
lie must be in a great state of helplessness at this 
moment, knowing that he wants, as everybody out 
there, the advantages which Lord Raglan’s name, 
experience, position, rank, prestige, etc., etc., gave him, 
having his i^lilitary Secretary ill on board, the head of 
the Intelligence Department dead, and no means left 
him whereby to gather information or to keep up secret 
con-espondence with the Tartars — Colonel Vico ^ dead, 
wlio, as Prince Edward told the Queen, had become 
a most important element in the good understanding 
with the French Army and its new Commander, and 
not possessing military rank enough to make the 
Sardinian General' consider him as his Chief, If aU 
these difficulties are added to those inherent to the 
task imposed upon him, one cannot be surprised at his 
low tone of hopefulness. As most of these wHl, how- 
ever, meet every Commander whom we now can 
appoint, the Queen trusts that means will be devised 
to assist him as much as possible in relieving him from 
too much -writing, and in the diplomatic correspondence 
he has to carry on. The Queen repeats her opinion that 
a CkeJ de Chancellerie Diplo?natique, such as is customary 
in the Russian Army, ought to be placed at his command, 

1 Colonel Vico, the French Commissioner attached to Lord Rasrlan’s staff 
had died on the 10th. ” ’ 

^ General La Marmora. 
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and she wishes Lord Ihrm. iure cc/ -'i rs'v ‘J’.is IcD-er tn 
I.ords Ihilmerston and Clarc:iuf..\ and c^>n^v!t with 
them on Ihe subject. Xeither the Clhed of the Statf 
nor the hliiitary Secretary can supply that want, and 
the General himself must feel unequal to it without 
any experience on the subject, and so will his successor. 

Prince Edward told the Queen in sfrief confidence 
that General Simpson’s position in Lord Raglan’s Head- 
quarters had been anything but pleasant, that the Staff 
had been barely cml to him ; he w'as generally treated 
as an interloper, so that the Sardinian and French 
Officers attached to our Headqu.artcrs observed upon it 
as a strange thing which vrouid not be tolerated in 
their Armies, and that General Simpson showed himself 
gi-ateful to them for the civility wdiicii tliey showed to a 
General Officer of rank aux chevciix hkum. These little 
details, considered together with the General’s extreme 
modesty, enable one to conceive what his present 
feelings must be.^ 


Qiieen Victoria to Viscouid Pidiiierston. 

The Queen has read Sir B. Hall's ■ letter, and must 
say that she quite concurs in the advantage resulting 
from the playing of a Band in Kensington Gardens on 
Sunday afternoon, a practice wffiich has been maintained 
on the Terrace at Windsor through good and evil 
report, and she accordingly sanctions this proposal.® 
[She would wish Lord Palmerston, however, to notice 

^ Tlie Russian resources for tlie flc*rencp of Selsastopol^ liotli as to 
awinnitioii and provI^oiF^ uere boeoiii lit: exliaiisted, and a supreme effort 
was to be made^ by massing? more Ilussiau G'oops in tlie Crimea^ to inflict a 
decisive blow on tlie besieffin'^ forceps of tlie Allies. Early on tlie morning of 
the 16 tii of August Prince iiorisciiakoff attacked the Freiicii and Piedmontese 
at the River Tchernaya. The attack on the kiC was repulsed by the French 
with tiie utmost spirit anti with very little lo^s ; while the Russian loss^, 
both in killed and wounded^ was severe. The Sardinian army, under General 
La Marmora^ were no less successful on the ridit. llie news of this victory 
did not reach England until the Queen and Prince had left for their visit to 
Paris. 

^ First Commissioner of Public Woi*ks ; afterwards Lord Llano ver. 

® The Govemiiieiifc granted permission for the Band to piaV;, but the 
practice w^as discontinued in 1856. See pody p. 247* 
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to Sir B. Hall that Hyde Park, although _ under the 
management of the Board of Works, is still a Royal 
Park, and that aU the Regulations for opening and 
shutting gates, the protection of the grounds and 
police regulations, etc., etc., stand under the Ranger, 
who alone could give the order Sir B. Hall proposes 
to issue. . . .] ’ 


Queen Vktona to the King of the Belgians. 

St Cloud,^ IZrd August 1855. 

ilY DEAREST UxcLE.— I do not intend to attempt 
any description, fur I have no time for anything of 
the sort ; besides I have no doubt you wiU read the 
papers, and I know good Van de Weyer has witten 
ail long to you about it all. I will therefore only give 
in a few words my impressions. 

I am (h'lightcd, enchanted, amused, and interested, and 
think I never saw an}i;hing more beautiful and gay 
than Paris — or more splendid than all the Palaces. 
Our reception is most gratifying — for it is enthusiastic 
and really kind in the highest degree; and Marechal 
Magnan" (whom you know well) says that such a 
reception as I have received every day here is much 
greater and much more enthusiastic even than Napoleon 
on his return from his victories had received! Our 
entrance into Paris was a scene which was quite 
feenhaft, and which could hardly be seen anywhere 
else; %vas quite overpowering — splendidly decorated — 
illuminated — immensely crowded — and 60,000 troops 
out — from the Gare de Strasbourg to St Cloud, of which 
20,000 Gardes Nationales, who had come great dis- 
tances to see me. 

‘ ITie portion of the letter nithin brackets was struck out of the draft hy 

tlie Queen, 

^ The Queen and Prince left O'sboriie early on tlie IStli in tlieii new yaclit^ 
Victoria and Albert^ for Bonlo^ne^ and tlie visit to France^ wMch lasted nine 
days, 'was brilliantly successfal. The Queen, in her Journal, recorded with 
great niiiiuteness the details of this interesting time, and some extracts are 
printed hy Sir llieodore i^fartin in The Life of the Prince Consort, 

^ Marshal I^fagnan had repressed an insurrection in Lyons in 1849 and 
aided in the ^ oup fLtat of 1851. 






The Emperor has done wonders for Paris, and for 
the Bois de Boulogne. Everj’thing is beautifully 
monte at Court — verij quiet, and in excellent order; 

I must say we are both much struck with the difference 
Ijctween this and the poor King’s time, when the noise, 
confusion, and bustle were great. We have been to 
the Exposition, to Versailles — which is most splendid 
and magnificent — to the Grand Opera, where the 
reception and the way in which “ God save the Queen 
■was sung were most magnijice?it. Yesterday we went 
to the Tuileries ; in the evening Theatre id ; to-night 
an immense ball at the Hotel de Ville. They have 
asked to call a new street, ■which ive opened, after 
me I 

The heat is very great, but the weather splendid, 
and though the sun may be hotter, the air is certainly 
lighter than ours — and I have no headache. 

The Zouaves are on guard here, and you can't see 
finer men ; the Cent Gardes are splendid too. 

We drove to look at poor NeuiUy on Sunday, the 
Emperor and Empress proposing it themselves; and 
it was a most melancholy sight, all in ruins. At le grand 
Trianon we saw the pretty chapel in which poor 
l^Iarie was married; at the Tuileries the Cabinet 
where the poor King signed his fatal abdication. I 
wish you would take an opportunity of telling the 
poor Queen that we had thought much of her and 
the family here, had visited those spots which were 
connected with them in particular, and that we had 
greatly admired the King’s great works at 'S^'ersailies, 
which have been left quite intact. Indeed, the Emperor 
(as in everything) has shown great tact and good feel- 
ing about all this, and spoken without any bitterness 
of the King. 

I still mean to ■^fisit (and this was his proposition) 
the ChapeUe de St Ferdinand, which I hope you will 
likewise mention to the Queen. . . . 

The children are so fond of the Emperor, who is so 
very kind to them. He is very fascinating, with that 
great quiet and gentleness. He has certainly excellent 
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manners, and both lie and the dear and very charm- 
ing Empress (^dioni Albert likes pai'ticulaiiy) do the 
honiteun- uintnelji vrell and very gracefiilly, and are 
full of every hind aiteiition. . . . 

Instead of my short letter I have written you a 
very long one and must end. IMany thanks for your 
kind letter of the 17th. 

How berailiful and how enjoyable is this place! 
Ever your devoted llCiece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria io the Emperor of the French, 

OsBORKE, le 29 Aout 1855. 

Sire et jiox cher Frere, — Une de mes premim-es 
occupations en arrivant ici est d ecrire a votre Majeste 
et d exprimer du fond de mon coeur combien nous 
sommes penetres et touches de I’accueil qui nous a etc 
fait en France d'abord par votre Majeste et I’lmp^ra- 
trice ainsi que par toute la Nation. Le souvenir ne 
s’efFacera jamais de notre memoire et j’aime k y voir 
un gage precieux pour le futur de la cordialitd qui unit 
nos deux Gouvernements ainsi que nos deux peuples. 
Puisse cette heureuse union, que nous devons surtout 
aux quality personnelles de votre Majestd se consolider 
de plus en plus pour le bien-^tre de nos deux nations 
ainsi que de toute I’Europe. 

C’etait avec le coeur bien gros que j’ai pris conge 
de vous, Sii-e, apres les beaux et heureux jours que 
nous avons passes avec vous et que vous avez su nous 
rendre si agreables. Helas I comme toute chose ici-bas, 
ils se sent dcoules trop Hte et ces dix jours de f§tes 
paraissent comme un beau reve, mais ils nous restent 
graves dans notre memoire et nous aimons a passer en 
revue tout ce qui s’est present^ a nos yeux d’interessant 
et de beau en eprouvant en m6me temps le desir de les 
voir se renouveler un jour. 

Je ne saurais vous dire assez, Sire, combien je suis 
touch^e de toutes vos bontes et de toute votre amitie 
pour le Prince et aussi de IWection et de la bienveill- 
ance dont vous avez comble nos enfants. Leur sejour 
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en France a cte la plus lieureuse iipoque de leur \ie et 
ils ne cessent d’eii parler. 

Xous avons truinv lous les rattre' eufr.nts en bonne 
santc et le petit Arthur se promene avec son bonnet 
de police qui fait son bonheur et dont il ne veut pas 
se si'parer. Que Dieii veilie sur rotre iMajeste et la 
chAe Iniperatrice pour laquelie je forme bien des ^■oeux. 

Tons m'avez dit encore du bateau “ au revoir," c’est 
dc tout mon cceur que je le repete aussi ! 

Permettez que j exprime ici tous les sentiments de 
tendre amitic et d’alFection arec lesquelles je me dis, 
Sire et cher Frere, de votre ISIajeste Imperiale, la bien 
bonne et alFectionnce Soeur et Aniie. Victohia R. 

Je viens a Finstant mcme de recevoir la si aimable 
depeche tdlegraphique de votre Majeste. Recevez-en 
tous mes remerciinents les plus affectueux. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

O’-BORxn, 1 ^ 0 1855 , 

My deadest Uncle, — Here we are again, after 
the pJeasaniest and most interesting and triumpliant 
ten days that I think 1 ever passed. So complete a 
success, so -^'ery hearty and kind a reception with and 
from so difficile a people as the French is indeed most 
gratifying and most promising for the future. The 
Army were most friendly and amicable towards us also. 

In short, the complete Uiiion of the two countries 
is stamped and sealed in the most satisfactory and 
solid manner, for it is not onhj a Union of the two 
Governments — the two Sovereigns — it is that of the 
txi'o Nations \ Albert has told you of all the very 
extraordinary combinations of circumstances •which 
helped to make all so interesting, so satisfactory. Of 
the splendour of the Fete at Versailles I can really 
give no faint impression, for it exceeded all imagination ! 
I have formed a great affection for the Emperor, and 
I believe it is very reciprocal, for he showed us a 
confidence which we must feel as very gratifying, 
and spoke to us on all subiccts. even the most delicate. 
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I find no great personal rancour towards the prieans. 
He has destroyed nothing that the King did, even 
to the Gjinnastics of the children at St Cloud, and 
showed much kind and good feeling in taking us to 
see poor Chartres’ monument, which is beautiful. 
Nothing could exceed his tact and kindness. I find 
I must end in a great hurry, and will say more another 
day. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Quce?i Victoria to Baron Stockmar. 

Osborne, Septemher 1855. 

You continue to refuse to answer me, but I am 
not discouraged by it ; but on the contrary must write 
to you to give vent to my delight at our triumphant, 
most interesting, and most enjoyable visit to Paris! 
The Prince has ’written to you, and given you some 
general accounts, which will please you, and the Tines 
has some descriptions ... of the wonderful beauty and 
magnificence of every^mg. I never enjoyed myself 
more, or was more delighted or more interested, and I 
can think and talk of nothing else. I am deeply touched 
by the extraordinary warmth, heartiness, and enthusiasm 
with which we have been received by all ranks, and 
the kindness shown to every one has brought us all 
back — beginning with ourselves and ending with the 
lowest of our servants — full of gratitude, pleasure, 
admiration, regret at its being over, and a great desire 
to see such a visit renewed I It was touching and 
pleasing in the extreme to see the alliance sealed so 
completely, and without lo-wering either Country’s pride, 
and to see old enmities and rivalries wiped out over 
the tomb of Napoleon I., before whose coffin I stood 
(by torchlight) at the arm of Napoleon III., now my 
nearest and dearest ally! We have come back with 
feelings of real affection for and interest in France— 
and indeed how could it be otherwise when one saw 
how much was done to please and delight us ? The 
Anny too (such a fine one !) I feel a real aflfection for, 
as the companions of my beloved troops! 

For the Emperor personally I have conceived a 
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real affection and friendship, and so I may truly say 
of the Prince. Yon know what I fell the moment 
I saw him and became acquainted with him, what I 
wrote down about him, etc. Well, we have now *cen 
him for full ten days, from twelve to fourteen uouin 
every day — often alone ; and I cannot say //otc pleasaiu 
and easy it is to live with him, or how attached one 
becomes to him. I know no one who puts me more 
at my ease, or to whom I felt more inclined to talk 
unreservedly, or in whom involuntarily I should be 
more incHned to confide, than the Emperor! He 
was entirely at his ease with us — spoke most openly 
and frankly with us on ail subjects — even the mo<it 
delicate, viz. the Orleans Family (this was with me, 
for I was driving alone with him), and I am happy 
to feel that there is nothing now between us which 
could mar our personal good entente and friendly and 
intimate footing. He is so simple, so naif, ne\’er 
making des phrases, or paying compliments — so full of 
tact, good taste, high breeding; his attentions and 
respect towards us w'ere so simple and unaffected, 
his kindness and friendship for the Piince so natural 
and so gratifying, because it is not forced, not pour 
faire des compliments. He is quite The Emperor, and 
yet in no way playing it; the Court and whole house 
infinitely more regal and better managed than in poor 
Louis Philippe’s time, when all was in great noise and 
confusion, and there w^as no Court. We parted with 
mutual sorrow, and the Emperor expressed his hope that 
we shall frequently meet and “pas avec de si grandes 
ceremonies”! What I write here is my feeling and 
comiction : wonderful it is that this man — wfiom 
certainly we were not over well-disposed to — should 
by force of circumstances be drawn into such close 
connection with us, and become personally our friend, 
and this entirely by his oxon personal qualities, in spite 
of so much that teas and could be said against him! 
To the children (who behaved beautifully, and iiad 
the most extraordinary success) his kindness, and 
judicious kindness, was great, and they are excessively 
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fond of him. In short, without attempting to do 
anHhing particular Lo make one like him, or any 
personal altraclion in outward, appearance, he Itas 
fne power of attacking those to hini ■who_ come near 
him anci know him, vdiich is qiute hicredible. He is 
excessively kind in private, and so very quiet. 1 shall 
rJ ways look back on the time passed not only in France, 
but w'itli him personally, as most agreeable. The Prince, 
tliough less enthu-siastic than I am, I can see well, 
sharers this feeling, and I think it is very reciprocal on 
the Emperor's part ; he is very fond of the Prince and 
trul)’ appreciates him. With respect to the War, 
nothing can be more fi'ank and fair and honest than 
he is about it, but it makes him unhappy and anxious. 

The dear Empress, 'who was all kindness and good- 
ness, whom we are all very fond of, we saw com- 
paratively but little of, as for really and certainly very 
good reasons she must take great care of herself. . . . 

Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria lo the Earl of Clarendon. 

OsBOENE^ Zrd September 1855. 

The Queen has read the enclosed papers, and must 
express her strongest objection to a Naval Demonstra- 
tion (wliieh to be effectual must be prepared to pass 
on to measures of hostility), in order to obtain changes 
in the internal system of Government of the Kingdom 
of Naples.^ England would thereby undertake a 
responsibility which she is in no way capable of 
bearing, unless she took the Government permanently 
into her _ own hands. The plea on which the inter- 
ference is to be based, viz. that the misgovemment 
at Naples brings Monarchical institutions into dis- 
repute, and might place weapons in the hands of the 
democracy (as put forth by Sir W. Temple),* would be 

^ Lord Palmerston had suggested co-operation ly England and France 
in obtaining the dismissal of the Neapolitan Minister of Police as an amende 
lor an affront offered to this country, to be enforced by a naval demonstration, 
coupled with a demand for the liberation of political prisoners. 

•' The lion. Sir William Temple, K.C.B. [d. 1866], only brother of Lord 
Palmersmn. Minister Plenipoteubary to the Court of Xaplek 
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wholly insufficient to justify the proceeding, "llliether 
such an armetl interference in farour of the people 
of Xaples against their Government would lead to a 
Revolution or not, as apprehended by the French 
Government and disbelieved by Lord Palmerston, 
must be so entirely a matter of chance that it would 
be idle to predict the exact consequences. If 90 
out of every 100 Xeapolitans, however, are dissatisfied 
with their Government (as Lord Palmerston states), 
it is not unreasonable to expect that our demonstra- 
tion may give them confidence enough to rise, and if 
beat down by the King’s troops in presence of our ships, 
our position would become exceedingly humiliating. 

Any insult offered to the British Government, on 
the other hand, it has a perfect right to resent, and 
to ask reparation for. The case, however, is a very 
unpleasant one. The Neapolitan Government deny 
ha^fing intended any slight on the British Legation 
by the order respecting the Box of the “ Intendant 
du Theatre,” which tliey state to have been general, 
and deny any intention to interfere with the free 
intercourse of the members of our Legation with 
Neapolitans, to which Six W. Temple merely replies 
that notwithstanding the denial such an intention is 
believed by the public to exist. 

The case becomes therefore a very delicate one, 
requiring the greatest care on our part not to put 
ourselves in the wrong. 

It will be of the greatest importance to come to 
a thorough understanding with France, and if possible 
also with Austria, on the subject. 

Lord Pamnure to Earl GranriHe} 
r Telegram.'] 

im September 

Telegram from General Simpson, dated Crimea, 
nine September', one eight five five, ten nine a.m, 

^ Minister in attendance at Balmoral. Tlie Qnecn and Prince occujiied 
tlieir new home for the iir^i time on the 7tii of September ; it was not yet 
completed, but, the Qneen wrote, ^^the house is chanaing, the rooms 
delightful, the furniture, papers, everything, perfection.’* 
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“Sebastopol is in the possession of the AlHes. The 
enemy during the night and this morning have 
evacuated the south side after exploding their 
^Magazines and setting fire to the whole of the Town. 
All the men-oF-war were burnt during the night 
with the exception of three Steamers, which are plying 
about the Harbour. The Bridge communicating with 
the ]^?orth side is broken.” 

War Department, tenth September, one eight five 
five, four forty-five p.m. . . . 

Q_ueen. Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Bataioral CastlE; September 1855. 

My dearest Uncle, — The great event has at 
length taken fiace— Sebastopol has fallen ! W e received 
the news here last night when we were sitting quietly 
round our table after dinner. We did what we could 
to celebrate it ; but that was but little, for to my grief 
we have not one soldier, no band, nothing here to 
make any sort of demonstration. What we did do 
was in Highland fashion to light a borfre on the top 
of a hill opposite the house, which had been built 
last year w'hen the premature news of the fall of 
Sebastopol deceived every one, and which we had to 
leave vnlit, and found here on our return ! 

On Saturday evening we heard of one Russian 
vessel having been destroyed, on Sunday morning of 
the destruction of another, yesterday morning of the 
fall of the IMalakhofP Tower — and then of Sebastopol! 
W e were not successful against the Redan on the 8th, 
and I fear our loss was considerable. StiU the daily 
loss in the trenches was becoming so serious that no 
loss in achieving such a result is to be compared to 
that. This event will delight my brother and faithful 
ally — and friend, INapoleon III. — I may add, for we 
really are great friends; this attempt,^ though that 

^ As lie was abont to enter tbe Opera House on tbe evening of tbe 7tli^ 
tbe Emperor was fired at without effect by one Bellegarde^ who had been pre- 
viously convicted of fraud, on which occasion Ms punishment had been mitigated 
by the Emperor's clemency ; he was now sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 
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of a madman, is very distressing and makes one 
tremble. . . . 

We expect the young Prince Fritz Wilhelm^ of 
Prussia on a little visit here on Friday. 

I must now conclude. With Albert’s love, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Lord Pannnre to General Smpmi. 
ITelegT'am.] 

I2th Septemher 1855. 

The Queen has received, with deep emotion, the 
welcome intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol. 

Penetrated with profound gi-atitude to the Almighty, 
who has vouchsafed this triumph to the Allied Armies, 
Her Majesty has commanded me to express to yourself, 
and through you to the Army, the pride with which 
she regards this Resh instance of its heroism. 

The Queen congratulates her Troops on the 
triumphant issue of this protracted siege, and thanks 
them for the cheerfulness and fortitude with which 
they have encountered its toils, and the valour which 
has led to its termination. 

The Queen deeply laments that this success is not 
without its alloy in the heaTi-y losses which ha^’^e been 
sustained; and while she rejoices in the victory. Her 
Majesty deeply sympathises mth the noble sufferers 
in then country’s cause. 

You will be pleased to congratulate General Pelissier 
in Her Majesty’s name upon the brilliant result of the 
assault on the JMalakhoff, which proves the irresistible 
force as well as indomitable courage of her brave 
Allies. 


Queen Victoria to General Simpson, 

Balmoral, IWi September 1855. 

With a heart full of gratitude and pride, as well 
as of sorrow, for the many valuable lives that have been 

^ Only son of tlie Prince of Prussia, and afterwards the Emperor 
Frederick. 
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lost, tlie Queen m-ites to General Simpson to con- 
Sjratiilate him. as well on her own part as on that ol 
tile Prince, on the glorious news of the _ Fall of 
Sehasiopolf General Simpson must indeed feel proud 
to have commanded the Queen’s noble Army on such 
an occasion. 

She wishes him to express to that gallant Army her 
high sense of their gallantly, and her joy and satis- 
feetion at their labours, anxieties, and cruel sufferings, 
for nearly a year, having at length been crowned with 
sucli .success. 

To General Peiissier^ also, and his gallant Army, 
whom the Queen ever unites in her thoughts and 
wishes vith her own beloved troops, she would wish 
General Simpson to convey the expression of her 
personal warm congratulations, as well as of her 
sympathy for their losses. 

The Queen intends to mark her sense of General 
Simpson’s services by conferring upon him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

We are now most anxious that not a moment 
should be lost in following up this great victory, and 
in driving the Russians, while still under the depress- 
ing effect of their failure, from the Crimea 1 

Earl Granville to the Earl of Clarendon. 

BALaioBAL^ IWh September 1855. 

My deae Claeenbon, — I was sent for after break- 
fast. The Queen and the Prince are much pleased 
with the draft of your Despatch to Naples ; they think 
it good and dignified. With respect to the draft to 
Lord Stratford, instructiirg him to recommend to the 
Porte an application to the Austrian Government for 
the withdrawal or diminution of the Austrian troops 
in the Principalities, I have been commanded to write 
what the Queen has not time this morning to 
put on paper. Her Majesty does not feel that the 
objects of tliis proposed Despatch have been sufficiently 

^ Hg now bocaino Diiko of MalakhofFj and a Marshal of the French Ariny* 
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explained. It does not appear to Her Majest}” that, 
in a military point of view, the plans of the’ Allies are 
sufficiently matured to make it clear whether the with- 
drawal of the Austrian Army would he an advantage 
or a disadvantage. If the AJlies intend to march 
through the Principalities, and attack Russia on that 
side, the presence of the Austrians might be an incon- 
venience. If, on the other hand, they advance from 
the East, it is a positive advantage to have the 
Russians contained on the other flank, by the Austrians 
in their present position. Looking at the political 
bearing of this move. Her Majesty thinks that it will 
not fail to have an unfavourable effect on Austria, who 
will be hurt at the Allies urging the Porte to endeavour 
to put an end to an arrangement entered into at the 
suggestion, or at all events with the approval, of the 
Allies. It caimot be an object at this moment, when 
extraneous circumstances have probably acted favour- 
ably for us on the minds of the Emperor of Austria 
and his Government, to check that disposition, make 
them distrust us, and incline them to throw themselves 
tow'ards Russia, who now will spare no efforts to gain 
them. Her Majesty sees by your proposed Despatch 
you do not expect the Austrians to comply ’ivith this 
demand. Even if they consented to diminish the 
numbers of their Troops, they would do so only to suit 
their own convenience, and such diminution would in 
no ways decrease the evils of the occupation. Lastly, 
the Queen is of opinion that if such a proposal is to be 
made, it ought not to be done through Lord Stratford 
and the Porte, but that the subject should be broached 
at Vienna and the Austrian Government asked what 
their intentions are ; that tliis would be the more 
friendly, more open, and more dignified course, and 
more likely than the other plan of being successful. 
Her JSIajesty, however, doubts that any such demand 
will be acceded to by the Austrians, and believes 
that their refusal will put the Allies in an awkward 
position. 

This is, I believe, the pith of Her IMajesty’s opinions 
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— there appears to me to be much sense in them — 
and they are well deserving of your and Palmerston s 
consideration. Yours sincerely, Granville. 

Qi/ee?i Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BaIjMoral^ l^th September 1855. 

The Queen has to thank Lord Palmerston for his 
letter of the 16th. The want of Law Lords in the 
Upper House has often been complained of, and the 
Queen has long been of opinion that in order to 
remedy the same without adding permanently to the 
Peerage, the Crown ought to use its prerogative in 
creating Peers for life only. Lord Lansdowne 
coincided with this view, and Lord John RusseU 
actually proposed a “ Life Peerage ” to Dr Lushington, 
who declined it, however, from a dislike to become 
the first of the kind. l^Ir Pemberton Leigh has twice 
declined a Peerage, but the Queen can have no 
objection to its being offered to him again.^ . . . 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ 2Qth September 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. . . . 

A Blue Ilibbon has become vacant by the death of 
the late Duke of Somerset, and Viscount Palmerston 
having communicated with Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Clarendon on the subject, would beg to submit 
for your Majesty’s gracious consideration that this 
honour might be weU conferred upon the Duke of 
Newcastle, who has been the object of much unde- 
served attack, though certainly fi’om inexperience not 
altogether exempt from criticism, and who since his 
retirement from office has shaped his public course in 
a manner honourable to himself, and advantageously 
contrasting vvith the aberrations of some of his former 
colleagues.® 

^ See ante^ vol. ii. p. 840. 

* He iiad ^one out to tlie Crimea, and entered Sebastopol with General 
Simpson. Tlie Duke did not at this time accept the Garter, which was 

bestowed on Eaii Fortescue. See p, 199. 
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Your Majesty must no doubt have been struck 
with the vast accumulation of warlike stores found at 
Sebastopol. That there should have remained there 
four thousand cannon, after the wear and tear of the 
Siege, proves the great importance attached by the 
Russian Government to that Arsenal over which your 
Majesty’s Flag is now triumphantly flying. 


Queen Victmia to Fiscount Palmerston. 

Bai^moral^ 21^^ September 1855. 

The Queen is anxious to mark her sense of the 
services of the Army and Military Departments at 
home by conferring the rank of Field-Marshal on 
Lord Hardinge, who, from his position as Commander- 
in -Chief, and his long distinguished services, has a 
strong claim to such an honour. JVIoreover, Marshal 
Vaillant receiving the G.C.B., whilst it has been 
thought more prudent not to accept the Legion 
d'Honneur for Lord Hardinge, makes it the more 
desirable. The Prince is now again the only Field- 
Marshal in the Army, which has always had several. 
The Queen thinks that Lord Combermere, being the 
second senior officer of the whole Army, a hill General 
of 1825, might expect not to be passed over when 
Lord Hardinge is made. The only other General of 
distinction and seniority might be Lord Strafford, but 
he is only a fiill General of 1841. On this point Lord 
Palmerston might consult Lord Hardinge himself. If 
he and Lord Combermere alone are made, the honour 
is the greater for him.^ 

The Queen thinks hkewise that Lord Panmure 
ought to receive a mark of favour and approval of 
his conduct on the occasion of the Fall of Sebastopol ; 
either the Civil G.C.B. or a step in the Peerage — 
that of Viscount." 

Lord Palmerston would perhaps, without delay, 

> Lord Hardinge, Lord Strafford, and Lord Combermere were all made 

Field -Marsliais. 

^ He received tlie G.C.B. 
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give Ms opinion on these subjects to the Queen; the 
honours she would wish then personally to bestow 
upon the recipients, and she thinks the arrival of the 
olticial Despatches the right moment for doing so. 

The Prince Albert to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Bauioeal^ 2lst September 1855. 

My dear Lord Clarendon, — The Queen wishes 
me to send you the enclosed letters, with the request 
that they may be sent by messenger to Coblentzd 
I may tell you in the strictest confidence that 
Prince Frederic William has yesterday laid before us 
his wish for an alliance with the Princess Royal, with 
the full concurrence of his parents, as well as of the 
King of Prussia. We have accepted his proposal as 
far as w^e are personally concerned, but have asked 
that the child should not be made acquainted with it 
until after her confirmation, which is to take place 
next Spring, when he might make it to her himself, 
and receive from her own lips the answer which is 
only valuable when flowing from those of the person 
chiefly concerned. A marriage would not be possible 
before the completion of the Princess’s seventeenth 
year, w’hich is in tw^o years from this time. The 
Queen empowers me to say that you may communicate 
this event to Lord Palmerston, but we beg that under 
present circumstances it may be kept a strict secret. 
What the w'orld may say we cannot help. Ever yours, 
etc., Albert. 

Queen Victona to the King of the Belgians. 

BalmokaLj %2nd September 1855. 

My dearest Uncle, — I profit by your own 
messenger to confide to you, and to you ahne, 
begging you not to mention it to your children, that 
our wishes on the subject of a future marriage for 
Vicky have been realised in the most gratifying and 
satisfactory manner. 

' The Priaoe and Princess of Prussia were then at Coblentz. 
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On Thursday (20th) after breakfast, Fritz Wilhelm 
said he was anxious to speak of a subject which he 
knew his parents had never broached to us — ^wliich 
ims to helong to oui' Family ; that this had long been 
his wish, that he had the entire concurrence and 
approval not only of liis parents but of the King — 
and that finding Vicky so allerliebst, he could delay 
no longer in making this proposal. 1 need not tell 
you with what joy we accepted him for our part; 
but the child herself is to know nothing till after her 
confirmation, which is to take place next Easter, when 
he probably will come over, and, as he wishes himself 
make her the proposal, which, however, I have little — 
indeed no — doubt she will gladly accept. He is a dear, 
excellent, charming young man, whom we shall give 
our dear child to with perfect confidence. What 
pleases us greatly is to see that he is really delighted 
with Vicky. 

Now, with Albert’s affectionate love, and with the 
prayer that you will give your blessing to this alliance, 
as you have done to ours, ever your devoted Niece 
and Child, Victoeia R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ 22nd September 1855* 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs, in the first place, to be allowed 
to offer to your Majesty his most sincere congratula- 
tions upon the prospective arrangement which His 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert announced in his 
letter to Lord Clarendon, but which, for obvious 
reasons, should be left to public conjecture for the 
present. Viscount Palmerston trusts that the event, 
when it takes place, will contribute as much to the 
happiness of those more immediately concerned, and 
to the comfort of your Majesty and of the Royal 
Family, as it undouMedly wfil to the interests of the 
two countries, and of Europe in general. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston begs to state that the Professor- 
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ship of Greek at the University of Oxford, which was 
held by the late Dean of Christchurch,^ is still vacant, 
Viscount Palmerston having doubts as to the best 
person to be appointed. The present Dean of Christ- 
church admitted that the Professorship ought to be 
separated from the Deanery ; he has now recommended 
for the Professorship the Rev. B. Jowett, FeUow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, who is an eminent Greek 
scholar, and won the Hertford Scholarship ; and 
Viscount Palmerston submits, for your Majesty’s 
gracious approval, that Mr Jowett may be appointed. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ Slsif Octoher 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Alajesty, and begs to state that he has this 
morning seen Lord Stanley, and offered to him the 
post of Secretary of State for the Colonies.^ Lord 
Stanley expressed himself as highly gratified personally 
by an offer which he said he was wholly unprepared 
to receive, and which was above his expectations and 
pretensions ; but he said that as he owed to his father 
Lord Derby whatever position he may have gained in 
public life, he could not give an answer without first 
consulting Lord Derby. Viscount Palmerston said 
that of course in making the proposal, he had taken 
for granted that Lord Stanley would consult Lord 
Derby first, because a son would not take a decision 
on such a subject without consulting his father, even 
if that father were merely in private life; and next 
because such a course would be still more natural in 
this case, considering Lord Derby’s political position 

^ Tlie Very Eev. Hiomas Gaisford, wlio was appointed Regius 
Professor of Greek in 1811, and Dean of Christchnrcli in 1831, 

* Sir William Moleswortli, who had represented Radicalism in the Cabinets 
of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, died on the 22nd, at the age of forty- 
five* Hie Premier thereupon offered the vacant place to Lord Stanley, one 
of liis political opponents, then only twenty-^ight, who was the son of the 
leader of the Conservative opposition, and had already held office under his 
father. Lord Stanley’s temperament was, in fact, more inclined to Liberalism 
than that of Lord Palmerston himself, and, twenty-seven years later, he took 
the office in a Liberal Government which he now declined." 
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with reference to those with whom Lord Stanley has 
more or less been generally acting. Lord Stanley 
said that he should go down to Knowsley by the five 
o’clock train this afternoon, and that he would at an 
early moment com m unicate his answer to Viscount 
Palmerston ; but he said that if he was to state now his 
anticipation of what Lord Derby would recommend and 
wish him to do, it would rather be to decline the offer. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PiccADiiiLY^ 10^-^ November 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that in consequence 
of some things that passed in conversation at Sir 
Charles Wood’s two days ago, when Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Herbert dined there, Sh* Charles Wood is 
under a strong impression that Mr Herbert would 
be willing to separate himself from Mr Gladstone and 
Sir James Graham and the Peace Party, and to join 
the present Government. Viscount Palmerston having 
well considered the matter in concert with Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir George Grey, is of opinion that it 
would be advantageous not only for the present, but 
also with a view to the future, to detach Mr Herbert 
from the clique with which accidental circumstances 
have for the moment apparently associated him, and 
to fix him to better principles of action than those 
by which Mr Gladstone and Sir James Graham appear 
to be guided. For this purpose Viscount Palmerston 
proposes with your Majesty’s sanction to offer to 
Mr Herbert to return to the Colonial Oflace, which he 
held on the formation of the present Government. 

Mr Herbert is the most promising man of his 
standing in the House of Commons, and is personally 
very popular in that House; he is a good and an 
improving speaker, and his accession to the Govern- 
ment would add a good speaker to the Treasury Bench, 
and take away a good speaker from ranks that may 
become hostile. 

He would also supply the place of Lord Canning 
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as a kind of link between the Government and some 
well-disposed members of both Houses who belonged 
more or less to what is called the Peel Party. It would 
be necessar\% of course, to ascertain clearly that Mr 
Herbert s views about the war and about conditions of 
peace are the same as they were when he was a Member 
of the Government, and not such as those which Mr 
Gladstone and Sir James Graham have of late adopted. 

If Mr Plerbert were to accept, Sir George Grey, 
who has a strong disinclination for the Colonies, would 
remain at the Home Office; and if Lord Harrowby 
would take the Post Office, which must be held by 
a Peer, the Duchy of Lancaster, which may be held 
by a Commoner, might be offered to Mr Baines ^ with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr Baines might perhaps, 
vith reference to his health, prefer an office not attended 
with much departmental business of detail, while he 
would be thus more free to make himself master of 
general questions. Such an arrangement would leave 
the Cabinet, as stated in the accompanying paper, seven 
and seven ; and if afterwards Lord Stanley of Alderley 
were added in the Lords, and Sir Benjamin Hall in 
the Commons, which, however, would be a matter 
entirely for future consideration, the equality of division 
would still be preserved." 

Viscount Palmerston finds that Mr Herbert is gone 
down to Wilton, and as Viscount Palmerston is going 
this afternoon to Broadlands to remain there till Tuesday 
morning, he proposes during the interval to com- 
municate with Mr Herbert, Wilton being not much 
more than an hour’s distance from Broadlands by the 
Salisbury railway. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

BroadlandSj nth November 1855 . 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that he has seen Mr 

^ Mr Mattliew Talbot Baines died prematurely in 1860 . His abilities were 
of a solid rather than a briliiani kind. 

2 Mr Laboiicliere became Colonial Secretary. See List of CaMnei as it 

stood ill 1858, p, 845. 
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Sidney Herbert, wlio declines joining tiie Government, 
because lie thinks that his doing so would expose both 
him and the Government to the suspicion of liaiing 
altered their opinions. The difference between him 
and the Government is not as to the necessity of 
prosecuting the w^ar with vigour, but as to the conditions 
of peace with which he would be satisfied. He would 
consent to accept conditions which he is aware that 
the country would not approve, and to which he does 
not expect that the Government would agree. Viscount 
Palmerston will have to consider with his Colleagues on 
Tuesday what arrangement it will be best for him to 
submit for the sanction of your Majesty. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

"^Findsob CastlEj loth November 1855, 

The Queen returns the enclosed most important 
letters. She has read them with much interest, but 
not without a very anxious feeling that great changes 
are taking place in the whole position of the Eastern 
Question and the War, without our having the power 
to direct them or even a complete knowledge of them.^ 
Should Austria really be sincere, — if the Emperor 
Napoleon is really determined not to carry on the 
war on a large scale without her joining, we shall 
be obliged by common prudence to follow him in 
his negotiations. He may mistrust our secrecy and 
diplomacy, and wish to obtain by his personal exertions 
a continental league against Russia. The missions to 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, the language to Baron 
Beust and M. von der Pfordten and JR. de Bourqueney’s 
single-handed negotiation, seem to point to this. Can 

^ Tke Emperor was now bent on tlie termination of bo&tiiitieSj, and tbe 
Frencb and Austrian Governments bad concerted proposals for peace to be 
submitted to Russia^ mth 'ivMcli they somewhat peremptorily demanded that 
England should concur. Lord Palmerston announced tliat,, rather than make 
an nnsatisfiictory peace^ he would continue the war without the aid of 
France, States buck as Saxony and Bavaria favoured Russia, and Baron Beust 
and M. von der Pfordten, their respective Prime Ministers^ had inter- 
liews with the Emperor^ who vus anxious for peace on the basis of the Third 
Pointy on whicii^ since the tali of Sebastopol the Allies were in a better 
poaition to insist. 
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Russia have secretly declared her readiness to accept 
the *' Xeutralisation ” ? It is hardly possible, and if so 
it Avould be a concession we cannot refuse to close 
upon, IVhatever may be the case, the Queen thinks 
it the wisest course not to disturb the Emperor’s 
plans, or to show suspicion of them, but merely to 
in.iist upon the importance of the Army in the Crimea 
being kept so imposing that Russia cannot safely 
arrange her plans on the supposition of a change of 
policy on the part of the Western Powers. 

liad the Queen known of Lord Cowley’s letter a 
few hours earlier, she could have spoken to the Duke 
of Cambridge, who w’as here ; as it was, both she and 
the Prince were very cautious and reserved in what 
they told him. 

The Queen thought it right to let Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, who is staying here, see the letters, as his 
thorough acquaintance with the present position of 
affairs is most important. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Cha-r'les Wood. 

Windsor Castle^ Wth November 1855. 

The Queen wishes to draw Sir Charles Wood’s 
attention to a subject which may become of much 
importance for the future. It is the absence of any 
Dockyard for building and repairing out of the Channel, 
with the exception of Pembroke. Should we ever be 
threatened by a combination of Russia and France, 
the absence of a Government establishment in the 
north wmuld be very serious. It strikes the Queen 
that the present moment, when our yards hardly 
supply the demands made upon them, and when 
attention is directed to the Baltic, is a particularly 
favourable one to add an establishment in the Firth 
of Foi-th, for which the Queen believes the Govern- 
ment possess the ground at Leith. Such a measure 
would at the same time be very popular in Scotland, 
and by making the Queen’s Navy known there, which 
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it liardty is at present, would open a new field for 
recruiting our J^iarine. 

Whether Cork in Ireland should not also be made 
more available is very well worth consideration. 

The Queen would ask Sir Charles to communicate 
this letter to Lord Palmerston, who has always had 
the state of our powers of defence so much at heart. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle,, November 1855. 

The Queen has attentively perused the voluminous 
papers, which she now returns according to Lord 
Clarendon’s wish. 

An anxious consideration of their contents has con- 
vinced her that it would be the height of impolicy 
if we were not to enter fairly and unreservedly into 
the French proposal, and she wishes Lord Clarendon 
to express this her opinion to the Cabinet. 

The terms of the Austrian Ultimatum are clear 
and complete and very favourable to us, if accepted 
by Russia.^ If refused, which they almost must be, 
rupture of diplomatic relations between Austria and 
Russia is a decided step gained by us, and will produce 
a state of things which can scarcely fail to lead them 
to war. 

A refusal to entertain the proposal may induce 
and perhaps justify the Emperor of the French in 
backing out of the War, which would leave us in a 
naiseraMe position. 

If we are to agree to the Emperor’s vishes, it 
must be politic not to risk the advantage of the whole 
measure by a discussion with Austria upon minor 
points of detaO, which will cost time, and may lead to 
differences. 

^ Tlie Queeu and hear Mini&ters^ however^ insisted that the neiitraiisatioa 
clause (the Third Point) should, he made effective;, not left illusory^ and incor- 
porated in the principal* and not in a supplementary treaty. Modified in this 
and other particulars, an uitimatum embodying the*Aiistriaii proposals, which 
stipulated inter alia for the cession of a portion of Bessarabia, was despatched 
to Si Petersburg on the 15th of December, and the 18 th of January was fixed 
as the last day on which a reply would he accepted. 

TOL. II L X 
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Queen Victoiia to Viscount Hardinge. 

Castle^ November* 1855. 

The Queen informs Lord Hardinge that on speaking 
to Sir Colin Campbell yesterday, and informing him 
how much she wished that his valuable services should 
not be lost to her Army in the Crimea, he replied in 
the handsomest manner, that he would return immedi- 
ately — “ for that, if the Queen wished it, he %vas ready 
to serve under a Corporal ” ! Conduct like this is very 
gratifying, and will only add to Sir Colin Campbell’s 
high name; but, as by Lord Hardinge’s and Lord 
Panmure's advice, the Queen has obtained from him 
this sacrifice of his own feelings to her wishes, she feels 
personally bound not to permit him to be passed over 
a second time should the Command again become 
vacant. 

The Queen has had a good deal of conversation 
with him, and from what he told her, as well as from 
what she has heard fr’om others, there seems to be a 
good deal of laxity of discipline — particularly as regards 
the officers — in the Army in the Crimea; and she 
thinks Lord Hardinge should give an order to prevent 
so many officers coming home on leave except when 
really i'll The effect of this on the French is very 
bad, and the Prince had a letter only two days ago 
from the Prince of Prussia, saying that every one was 
shocked at the manner in which our officers came home, 
and that it lowered our Army very much in the eyes 
of foreign Armies, and generally decreased the sympathy 
for our troops. We deeply regret the death of poor 
General Markham.^ 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

M'indsor CastlB;, 2Zri Noiemher 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter, and 
returns the very unsatisfactory enclosures from Lord 

1 lie commanded tiie 2nd Dh ision of the Army at the attack ou the Redan, 
and, afle'- tlie fall of Sebastopol, his health, already shattered, broke down 
completely ; he returned home, and died ou the 21st of November. 
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Cowley. Count Walewski remains true to himself; 
yet the admission that the Neutralisation Clause ought 
to be part of the European treaty, and not an annex, 
which he makes, is the most important concession which 
we could desire. That the Sea of Azov is to be dropped 
the Queen is glad of, as it would appear so humiliating 
to B-ussia that Austria would probably decline proposing 
it. What the Queen is most afraid of, and what she 
believes actuates the Emperor also, is the consideration 
that Austria, made aware of the intense feeling for 
Peace a tout prioc in France, might get frightened 
at the good terms for us she meant to propose to 
Russia, and might long for an opportunity given by 
us, in any unreasonable demand for modification, to 
back out of her proposal altogether. Lord A. Loftus 
in his last letter states that Baron ^lanteuffeF even 
was afraid of having admitted as proper, terms too 
hard upon Russia, since peace is wanted at Paris. 

The course intended to be pursued by Lord 
Clarendon in summing up the whole question in a 
public Despatch seems quite the right one, as it would 
never do, on the other hand, to let England be con- 
sidered as merely a la remorque of France, an impression 
unfortunately very prevalent on the Continent at this 
moment.® 

As to ^Marshal Pelissier, the best thing the Emperor 
could do would be to recall him, and to put a younger 
and more enterprising man in his place. As we have 
got our hero coming home, his French colleague might 
be recalled also. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s letter is very interesting ; 
the Queen will return it this evening. It confirms 
the truth of the axiom that a settled pdicij ouglit to 
precede a military plan of campaign, for which the 
Prince is always contending. 

We have been much pleased with old Sir Colin 

^ President of tlie Pms&ian Ministry. 

® Lord Clarendon^ in tlie letter to \\liicli tliis was a reply^ observed tlmt 
lie liad asked Lord Lowley to inform Count 'll’'aiewski that he would have to 
learn that England was a principal in the matter^j and " not a political and 
dinlomatic Contingent.” 
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Campbdi. who U a thorough soldier, and appears not 
at ail wanting in good sense. On asking him about 
our rising men. a.i/i the othcer whom he %rouId point 
out as the one oi most promise, he said that Colonel 
i^laiisfield * was without comparison the man from whom 
great services could be expected both in the Field 
iind as !in Adminisirator. Lord Clarendon will be 
pleased to hear thus, but will also not be surprised if 
cue Queen should look out for an opportunity to reclaim 
him for the Army from the Foreign Oftice. 


Q*ar?i Vkiorin io the Earl of Clarendon. 


-nR Castle^ November 18oo. 

The Queen returns Lord Cowley’s letter and 
General Fdiissier's teiegnim. Lord Cowley is quite 
right in insisting upon a clear understanding between 
England and France before negotiations are entered into 
with Austria. To come to a speedy agreement, it will 
be wise to drop the minor points and insist upon the 
most important. These the Queen takes to be the 
incorporation of the Xeutralisation Clause in the general 
Treaty, and the promise on the part of Austria not 
to accept and communicate to us counter-proposals 
from Russia. If France agreed to this, we might 
agree to the rest of the arrangement. General 
Pelissier's plan has the advantage of setting us free, 
but deprives us of the Sardinians in the field, an object 
the French have kept steadily in view. The Duke of 
Cambridge will come dovm here to-night, and we may 
then hear more on the subject. 

The Queen of the French has been taken danger- 
ously ill at Genoa ; the Due d’Aumale and Prince de 
Joinville have been summoned by telegraph. The 
Queen has asked the Foreign Office to telegraph to 
enquire after the Queen's state. 

^ He had distiiig-iiished lilmself in the first Sikli War^ and was in 1855 
Military Adri^er to tlie British Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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Qtieen Jlctoria to Sii' William Codrhigtoii} 

Windsor ( astle^ 26^ A Kdreidhet 1S55. 

The fii’st Despatches of Sir William Codrington. 
acknowledging his appointment to the Command of 
the Queen’s gallant Army in the East, having arrived, 
she -vvill no longer delay 'writing herself to Sir William, 
to assure him of her support and confidence in his new, 
proud, and important, though at the same time difficult 
position. She wishes to assure him of her confidence 
and support It is with pleasure that she sees the son 
of her old friend and devoted servant, himself so 
distinguished in the sister Service, raised by his o'vni 
merits to so exalted a position. Sir William knows 
the Queen's pride in her beloved Troops, as well as her 
unceasing solicitude for their welfare and glory, and 
she trusts he will on all occasions express these feelings 
from herself personally. 

The Queen feels certain that Sir William Codrington 
will learn, wdth great satisfaction, that that distinguished 
and gallant officer, Sir Colin Campbell, has most readily 
and handsomely complied Avith the Queen’s Avishes that 
he should return to the Crimea and take command 
of the Fu'st Corps d’Armee. His presence and his 
assistance aatH be of essential serAice to Sir William 
Codrington, who, the Queen knov's, entertains so high 
an opinion of him. 

The Prince AAdshes his sincere congratulations jmd 
kind remembrance to be conveyed to Sir T\hllium 
Codrington. 

The Queen Avould be glad if Sir William could — 
when he has leisure to do so — from time to time AAvite 
to her himself, informing her of the state of her j\rmy, 
and of affaii's in the Crimea. 

She concludes with ever}’' AAdsh for his AA'elfare and 
success. 

^ ConNiderable difiitTiky Lad been found in appointing a siiei*e&-ACir to 
General Siaip'^ou, wlio bad resigned a task wliieli be fotmci overtaxed liis 
potrers. Sir Wiliiam C'odrinrton was junior to three other Generals, who 
might have felt aggriei ed by being passed over. Ike sagacity of the PriiM*e 
found a out of the difficulty by appointing Uo of the iliree to the 
commands of the two eorpis d'armte into wliieb the Army bad, at bis iastaiife, 
been subdivided. See antey p. VM. 
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quick discernment of character, and I have never seen 
her _ take any predilection for a person which was not 
motive by personal amiability, goodness, or distinction 
of some kind or other. You need be under no appre- 
hension whatever on this subject ; and she has, more- 
over, great tact and esprit de conduife. It is quite 
extraordinary how popular she is in Society — and again 
now, all these Foreigners are so struck with her sense 
and conversation for her age. 

Hoping soon to hear from you again, and wishing 
that naughty Stockmar may yet be brought to come, 
believe me ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street^ Decembe) 1855 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty and submits a letter which he received 
a few days ago from the Duke of Newcastle declining 
the Garter. Viscount Palmerston on his return from 
Woburn, where he was for two days, saw the Duke 
of Newcastle, but found that the enclosed letter ex- 
pressed the intention which he had formed. Viscount 
Palmerston would propose to your Slajesty the Earl 
of Fortescue as a deserving object of your I^lajesty’s 
gracious favour; Lord Fortescue held the high office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and is a person highly 
and universally respected.^ 

Viscount Palmerston cannot refrain from saying 
on this occasion that he is not without a misgiving 
that the high amount of fees which he understands is 
paid by persons who are made Knights of the Garter 
may have some effect in rendering those whose incomes 
are not very large less anxious than they would other- 
wise be to receive this distinction ; and he cannot but 
think that it is unseemly in general that persons upon 
whom your Majesty may be disposed to confer dignities 
and honours, either as a mark of your Majesty’s tavour 

^ Eail Foitesciie received tbe Garter , lie died in 186 L 
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or as a reward for their public services, should on, that 
account be subject to a heavy pecuniary fine ; and he 
intends to collect information with a view to consider 
whether all such fees might not be abolished, the 
officers to whom they are now paid receiving compen- 
sation in the shape of adequate feed salaryd . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

WiNDSOB Castle^ December 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s answer 
to her letter from Osborne, and is glad to see from it 
that he is quite agreed with the Queen on the subject 
of the Land Transport Corps. She would most strongly 
urge Lord Panmure to give at once ca7de blanche to 
Sir W. Codrington to organise it as he thinks best, 
and to make him personally responsible for it. We 
have only eight weeks left to the beginning of spring ; 
a few references home and their answers would consume 
the whole of that time ! The Army has novr to carry 
their huts on their backs up to the Camp ; if it had 
been fighting, it would have perished for want of them, 
like the last winter. If each Division, Brigade, and 
Battalion has not got within itself what it requu’es for 
its daily existence in the field, a movement will be 
quite impossible. 

The Queen approves the intended increase of 
Artillery and Sappers and Bliners; but hopes that 
these will be taken from the nominal and not the 
existing strength of the Army. 

^ Tilis reform was efected in 1905. 
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TO CHAPTER XXV 

Afteh two years* duration^ the Crimean War was terminated in 
RIarcli 18565 at a Conference of the Powers assembled at Paris, by 
a treafcy, the principal terms of wiiich provided for the integrity of 
Turkey, and her due participation in the public law and system 
of Europe, the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and the opening 
of its waters to commerce (with the interdiction, except in a 
limited degree, of the flag of ivar of any nation, and of the 
erection by either Bussia or Turkey of arsenals), free navigation 
of the Danube, cession of a portion of Bessai'abia by Russia, and 
the reciprocal evacuation of invaded territories ; the Principalities 
to be continued in their existing privileges under the suzerainty 
of the Porte and a guarantee of the Contracting Powers. No 
European protectorate w^as to be established over the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects. Certain general principles of International 
Law were also agreed upon. In the course of the summer, the 
Guards made a public re-entry into London ; and the Crimea 
was finally evacuated ; great reviews of the returned troops taking 
place at Aldershot. The thanks of Parliament were accorded to 
the soldiers and sailors engaged, and peace-rejoicings celebrated 
on a great scale. 

The Commissioners who had been sent out, nearly a year before, 
to the Crimea, to investigate the causes of the breakdown in various 
military departments, presented a Report, censuring several high 
officials; a Military Commission was accordingly appointed to 
investigate the Report, and after sitting for some months at 
Chelsea, completely exonerated the officials in question. 

Tlie Government having resolved to strengthen the adiiiinis- 
tration of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, Letters 
Patent were made out purporting to create Sir James Parke, an 
ex- Judge, a Baron for his life, under the title of Lord Wensleycfele. 
After frequent and protracted debates on this question, the Peers 
decided that such a patent conferred no right to sit and vote in 
Parliament. The Government gave up the contest by cimting Sir 
James (who had no son) a hereditary peer. 

The Czar x\lexander was crowned at Moscow in September 
with great ceremonial, the Sultan being duly represented, while 
Lord Granville was present as special Ambassador for the Queen. 
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o’wn liaiids, in which it will be quite safe. The Queen 
thinks that it is of secondaiy impoi*tanee whether Count 
Walewski attends or not, but that the Emperor cannot 
hare the same need of liis presence which we have of 
that of our Ambassador. 

Queen Fictoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle^ 9/^ January 1866. 

The Queen has read Sir J. Hudson’s^ letter with 
much interest. There is much truth in what Count 
Cavour says, and it must ever be our object and our 
interest to see Sardinia independent and strong; as a 
Liberal constitutional country, opposing a barrier alike 
to unenlightened and absolute as well as revolutionary 
principles — and this she has a right to expect us to 
support her in. 

But what she wants to obtain from Austria is not 
clear. She has no right, however, to expect further 
assurances from us on wishes which she seems even to 
be afraid to state distinctly. 

It is clearly impossible to ask Austria to give up a 
portion of Italy to her, if nothing has occurred to make 
this necessary to Austria. At any rate Sardinia can 
have lost nothing, but on the contrary must have 
gained by the position which she is placed in as an ally 
of the Western Powers. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castde^ 11th January 1866. 

The Queen now returns the drafts to Lord 
Bloomfield, which she could only write about in haste 

^ Britisli Minister at Tnriu^ and an entliusiastic synipatliiser witli 
Cavonr. Tiie latter liad complained to liim tliat if the Austrian proposals 
were accepted^ and peace were made^ Sardinia conld expect no realisation of 
her eherished hopes^ viz. Aoi^lo-French support against Austria and against 
Papal aegression^ increased political consideration in Europe^ and the develop- 
ment of Coii&litutional Government. 

“ The draft expressed disapproval of the silence maintained hv the 
Prussian Government towards England with regard to the Austrian pro- 
posals^ of tlic active measures adopted to induce the German Powers not 
to take part with Austria,, as v/ell as of the extended facilities afforded b}*' 
PriFsia to Russia for carrying on the war. 
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ycsicrd.S'Y) l)cin^ of b- HS-tiii-O iiof to be s8.n.ctioTic(l 
bv her is quite natural and excusable that our 
patience should at last be worn out by the miserable 
policy which Prussia is pursuing, but it can never be 
om interest openly to quarrel with her. This would be 
simply playing the game of Russia, who would thus be 
relieved from all attacks upon her and see the theatre 
of the war transferred to Germany ; all other complica- 
tions (which would arise therefrom) ruinous to the best 
interests of the Western Powers as they would be— 
the Queen need not refer to. But when the draft 
concludes with a declaration to Prussia that England 
‘‘considers her neutrality as now at an end" this is 
tantamount to a declaration of war ! The late articles 
in our newspapers, and the language of Count Walewski 
to Lord Cowley, make the Queen doubly anxious to 
warn the Government not to let themselves be drawn 
on to such a policy. 

The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria. 

TuilebieSj le 14 Janvier 1856. 

Madame et cheee Sceur,— Votre Majeste m’ayant 
permis de lui paiier k coeur ouvert toutes les fois que 
des circonstances graves se pr^senteraient, je viens 
aujourd’hui profiter de la faveur quelle a bien voulu 

m’accorder. . . i 

Je viens de recevoir aujourdhui la nouvelle de la 
rdponse de la Russie k rUltimatum de Vienne, et avant 
d’avoir manifesto mon impression a qui que ce soit, pas 
m^me a Walewski, je viens la communiquer a votre 
Majesty pour avoir son avis. 

Je resume la question: La Russie accepte tout 
rUltimatum autriehien sauf la rectification de frontiere 
de la Bessarabie, et sauf le paragraphe relatif aux 
conditions particuliej'es qu’elle declare ne pas eonnaitre. 
De plus, profitant du succ^s de Kars, eUe s’engage a 
rendre cette forteresse et le territoire occupy en echange 
des points que nous poss^dons en Crimee et ailleurs. 
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of the Russian Government on the pure and simple 
adoption of the Austrian ultimatum ^ should be known. 
Viscount Palmerston begs to congratulate your 
]\Ia;iesty upon the telegraphic message received this 
morning from Sir Hamilton Seymour, announcing that 
the Russian Government has adopted that Austrian 
ultimatum. So far so well, and the success which 
has attended firmness and steadiness of purpose in 
regard to those conditions may be looked upon as a 
tolerably sure indication that a perseverance in the 
same course will bring the Russian Government to 
consent to those remaining conditions which the 
Austrian Government has not yet (as it says) made 
known to the Cabinet of Petersburg. 

With regard to the letter of the Emperor of the 
French to your Majesty, and the statements made to 
Lord Clarendon by the Count de Persigny as to the 
difficulties of the Emperor’s internal position with 
respect to finance, and a general desire for peace 
throughout the Nation, Viscount Palmerston expressed 
his opinion to the Cabinet yesterday that aU those 
representations were greatly exaggerated. He is con- 
vinced that the Emperor of the French is perfectly 
master of his own position, and that he can as to 
peace or war take the course which he may determine 
to adopt. 

The cabal of stock-jobbing politicians, by whom 
he is surrounded, must give way to him if he is firm. 
They have no standing place in the confidence and 
respect of their fellow-countrymen, they represent 
nothing but the Stock Exchange speculations in which 
they are engaged, and the Emperor’s throne would 
probably be stronger, rather than weaker, if they were 
swept away, and better men put in their places. And 
it is a very remarkable circumstance that at the very 
moment when your Majesty and your Majesty’s 
Government were being told that the Emperor would 
be unable to go on with the war on account of the 
difficulty of finding money, the French Government 

^ See ante, p. 193, 
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was putting forth in the Moniteur an official statement 
showing that they have a reserve surplus of twenty-one 
millions sterling for defraying the expenses of a cam- 
paign in the ensuing spring, without the necessity of 
raising any fresh loan. 

Viscount Palmerston fully concurs in the sentiment 
of regret expressed by your Majesty to Lord Clarendon 
that the last action of the war in which your Majesty’s 
troops have been engaged, should, if peace be now 
concluded, have been the repulse at the Redan; but 
however it may suit national jealousy, which wiU always 
be found to exist on the other side of the Channel, 
to dwell upon that check, yet your Majesty may rely 
upon it that the Alma and Inkerman have left recollec- 
tions which will dwell in the memory of the living, and 
not be forgotten in the page of history ; and although 
it would no doubt have been gratifying to your Majesty 
and to the Nation that another summer should have 
witnessed the destruction of Cronstadt by your Majesty’s 
gallant Navy, and the expulsion of the Russians from 
the countries south of the Caucasus by your Majesty’s 
brave Army, yet if peace can now” be concluded on 
conditions honourable and secure, it would, as your 
Majesty justly observes, not be right to continue the 
war for the mere purpose of prospective victories. It 
will, however, be obviously necessary to continue active 
preparations for war up to the moment when a definitive 
Treaty of Peace is signed, in order that the Russians 
may not find it for their interest to break off negotia- 
tions when the season for operations shall approach, 
emboldened by any relaxation on the part of the AUies 
induced by too ready confidence in the good faith of 
their adversary. . . . 

The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria. 

Tcilebies, Janmrg 185CI. 

My dear Cousin, — Your letters of the 14th and 18th 
have reached me, and I am happy to find by them that 
you approve in conjunction with the Government with 
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what has been done by me and my colleagues whilst at 
Paris.^ I have given all the messages and carried out 
all the instructions as contained in your letters, and I 
trust as far as possible f have been enabled to do some 
good. On the other hand, I cannot deny that the 
feelings universally expressed here as to the prospects of 
a speedy peace are so different from those felt in 
England, that it is extremely difficult to produce any 
impression in the sense that we could wish it. France 
wishes for peace more than anything else on earth, and 
this feeling does not confine itself to Walewski or the 
Ministers — it extends itself to all classes. The Emperor 
alone is reasonable and sensible in this respect, but his 
position is a most painful one, and he feels it very much. 
The fact is that public opinion is much more felt and 
more loudly expressed in this country than anybody in 
England at all imagines. No doubt the Emperor can 
do much that he wishes, but still he cannot go 
altogether against a feeling which so loudly expresses 
itself on aU occasions, without thereby injuring his own 
position most seriously. I have written to Clarendon 
very fully on this subject, and have explained to him 
my reasons for wishing to return to England as soon as 
possible, now that our military mission is concluded. 
It is essential that I should see the members of the 
Government, and that I should communicate to them 
the exact state of feeling here and the views of the 
Emperor as to the mode of smoothing down all 
difficulties. This can only be done by a personal 
interview on the part of somebody thoroughly aware 
of the present position of affairs. Probably at this 
moment I am in a better position to do this than 
anybody else, from the peculiar circumstances in which 
I have been placed while here, and it is this feeling 
which makes me desirous to return to England with 
the least possible delay. It is my intention therefore 
to start with my colleagues to-morrow, Monday night, 
for England, to which arrangement the Emperor has 
given his sanction, and by which time he wiU be 
^ At tlie Coimeil of ^Far, See aute^ p. SOS. 
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prepared to tell me what he thinks had best be done, 
from his view of the question. I think it my duty to 
communicate this to you, and hope that you will give 
my resolution your sanction. I beg to remain, my dear 
Cousin, your most dutiful Cousin, Geoege. 

Qiieen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castdb; January 1856 , 

The Queen sends a letter which she wishes Lord 
Clarendon to give to General La Marmora.^ We have 
been extremely pleased with him (indeed he is a universal 
favourite) and found him so sensible, mild, and right- 
minded, in all he says — and a valuable adviser to the 
King. The Queen wishes just to mention to Lord 
Clarendon that the Duke of Cambridge told her that 
the Emperor had spoken to him about what the King 
of Sardinia had said relative to Austria and France, 
asking the Duke whether such a thing had been said.^ 
The Duke seems to have answered as we could wish, 
and the Queen pretended never to have heard the 
report, merely saying that as the proposed ultimatum 
was then much talked of, it was very possible the King 
might unintentionally have mistaken the observations 
of the Ministers and ourselves as to our being unable 
to agree, without great caution, to what appeared to be 
agreed on beforehand between France and Austria, and 
possibly might have in his blunt way stated something 
which alarmed the Emperor — but that she could not 
imagine it could be anything else. There seems, how- 
ever, really no end to cancans at Paris ; for the Duke 
of Cambridge seems to have shared the same fate. The 
two atmospheres of France and England, as well as 
the Society, are so different that people get to talk 
differently. It seems also that the King got frightened 
lest he should at Paris be thought too liberal m his 

^ Tlie Sardinian Commander had been attending the Conncii of War at 
Paris. 

^ The King of Sardinia was reported to have told the Emperor that the 
latter’s loyalty to the Alliance was questioned by Great Britain^, and that it 
was conjectured in London that he was in favour of co-operation with Austria 
instead. 
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7'eligious views (having been complimented for it) which 
he was very proud of — and thought it necessary to tell 
the Emperor he was a good Catholic. This is not un- 
natural in his peculiar position. When Lord Clarendon 
goes to Paris, he will be able to silence any further 
allusion to these idle stories which only lead to mischief, 
and which even Lord Cowley seems to have made more 
of (as to his own feelings upon them) than was necessary, 
but that is equally natural. Speaking of his King — 
General La Mannora said : “ II ne dira jamais ce qu’il 
ne pense pas, mais ii dit quelque fois ce qui serait mieux 
qu’il ne dit pas.’’ He more than any other regrets the 
King's not having seen more of the world, and says his 
journey had done him a great deal of good. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

2Hth January 1856 . 

The Queen returns to Lord Palmerston the draft of 
the speech which she thinks extremely well worded, and 
which she therefore trusts will be (with the exception 
of those passages marked) as little altered as possible. 
Lord John Russell used to say that as soon as a speech 
was discussed in the Cabinet, it was so much pruned 
and altered as to lose all its force. The Queen must 
own that she is much alarmed at hearing that papers 
of the War Council were to be printed and circulated 
amongst the Cabinet, as she fears that the secrecy, 
which is so necessary, upon which the Emperor laid so 
much stress, will be very difficult to be maintained. 
The Emperor’s opinion at least, the Queen hopes, wiU 
not be printed or generally circulated ? 

The Queen must again press for a very early decision 
on the subject. If this is allowed to drag, it will 
appear, particularly to the Emperor, as if we were not 
really in earnest, though we stickled so much for our 
additional conditions, which might lessen the hopes 
of peace. Of course the Government must not give 
my answer on this subject— should Parliament be so 
inffisereet as to ask what the result of the deliberations 
of the Council of War has been. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 20/A January 18jG. 

My dearest Uncle —You will kindly forgive my 
letter being short, but we are going to be present this 
morning at the wedding of Phipps’s daughter ^ with that 
handsome lame young officer whom you remember at 
Osborne. It is quite an event at Windsor, and takes 
place in St George’s Chapel, which is very seldom the 
case. 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 25th, by 
which I am glad to see that dear good Philip has 
arrived safe and well and brought back de bons 
souvenirs. We shall always be happy to see him. 

The peace negotiations occupy every one; Russia 
is sincere, they will end most probably in peace ; but if 
she is not, the war will be carried on with renerjced 
vigour. The recollection of last year makes one very 
distrustful. 

England’s policy throughout has been the same, 
singularly unselfish, and solely actuated by the desire of 
seeing Europe saved from the arrogant and dangei'ous 
pretensions of that barbarous power Russia — and of 
having such safeguards established for the. future, which 
may ensure us against a repetition of similar untoward 
events. 

I repeat now, what we have said from the beginning, 
and what I have repeated a hundred times, if Prussia 
and Austria had held strong and decided language to 
Russia in ’53, we should never have had this war! 

Now I must conclude. With Albert’s best love, 
ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Miss Florence Nightingale. 

Windsor Castle, {January] 1856. 

Dear Miss Nightingale, — You are, I know, well 
aware of the high sense I entertain of the Christian 

^ Maria Henrietta Sophia^ dangMer of Sir diaries Beaumont Pliipps* 
K.C.B.j Keeper of the Privy Parse, married Captain Frederick Sayer, 2Srd 
Roval Welsh Fusiliers. 
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devotion which you have displayed during this great 
and bloody war, and I need hardly repeat to you how 
warm my admiration is for your services, which are 
fully equal to those of my dear and brave soldiers, 
whose sufferings you have had the privilege of alleviat- 
ing in so merciful a manner. I am, however, anxious 
of marking my feelings in a manner which I trust will 
be agreeable to you, and therefore send you with this 
letter a brooch, the form and emblems of which com- 
memorate your great and blessed work, and which, 1 
hope, you W'dl wear as a mark of the high approbation 
of your Sovereign ! ^ 

It will be a very gi’eat satisfaction to me, when you 
return at last to these shores, to make the acquaintance 
of one who has set so bright an example to our sex. 
And with every prayer for the preservation of your 
valuable health, believe me, always, yours sincerely, 

Victoria R. 

Q^ieen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle^ Fehrmry 1856. 

With respect to Lord Clarendon’s observation that 
he hopes that the Queen “ will approve of his upholding 
the Sardinians in the Conference and in all other 
respects,” she can only assure him that she is most 
sincerely anxious that he should do so, as the Queen 
has the greatest respect for that noble little country, 
which, since it has possessed an honest, straightforward 
as well as courageous King, has been a bright example 
to aU Continental States. 

The Queen rejoices to hear that Count Cavour 
is coming to Paris. 

The Queen hopes that the determination not to 
admit Prussia will be adhered to.^ She hears that 

^ The presentation took place on the 29th of January. The jewel 
resembled a badge rather than a brooch^ bearing a St George*s Cross in red 
enamel^ and the Royal cypher surmounted by a crown in diamonds. The 
inscription Blessed are the Blercifui encircled the hadge^ which also bore 
the word Crimea.” 

- Prussia was not admitted to the sitting of the Conference until a later 
stage. 
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Baron Beust^ means to go fco Paris to represent the 
German Confederation; this should be prevented by 
all means. 

Qjieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace^, 1 ‘itk Felrmry 1856. 

]^Iy dearest Uncle, — I had the happiness of 
receiving your kind letter of the 8th on Saturday, and 
thank you much for it. I gave your kind message to 
Colonel Phipps, who was much gratified by it. We 
came here in wetched weather yesterday, leaving 
Mamma still at Frogmore. 

The Conferences wiU begin very shortly; Lord 
Clarendon starts for Paris on Fridav. Xo one but 
him could undertake these difficult negotiations. Wo 
one can teU "mhat the result will be — and I will say 
nothing, for I have too strong personal feelings to 
speak upon the subject. 

With respect to your answer respecting your 
neutrality, and the possibility of your being obliged 
to break it, I must repeat that I see no possibility or 
eventuality that could oblige you to do so. Belgium of 
its ovm accord bound itself to remain neutral, and its 
very existence is based upon that neutrality, which the 
other Powers have guaranteed and are bound to maintain 
if Belgium keeps her engagements. 1 cannot at all see 
HOW you could even entertain the question, for, as I just 
said, the hods of the existence of Belgium is her neutrality. 

The weather is so mild that w'e should almost hope 
Stockmar would start soon. If he can’t come himself, 
he should send his son for a few days, who could bring 
us any confidential communication from his father, and 
could be the bearer of any from us. Something of this 
kind is most necessary, for it is overwhelming to write 
to one another upon so many details which require 
immediate answer, . . . 

With Albert’s love, and ours to your young people, 
believe me, always, your devoted Xiece, 

ViCTOELA B. 
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crois plus forts sur ce terrain que sur le champ de 
bataille ; mais a coup sur, nous y resterons ^alement 
victorieux, si nous reussissons a emp§clier I’ennemi de 
diviser nos forces et de nous battre en ddaii. 

Sans vouloir jeter un doute sur la sincerity de la 
Russia en acceptant nos propositions, il est impossible 
d’avoir a ce sujet une conviction pleine et entire. J’ai 
tout lieu de croire cependant que nul elfort et nui 
stratageme ne seront negliges pour rompre, s’il etait 
possible, ou au moins pour afiaiblir notre alliance. 
Mais je repose a cet egard dans la fermetd de V.M. 
la m§me confiance qui saura detruire toutes ces 
espdrances, que j’ai dans la mienne et dans ceUe de 
mes 3Iinistres. Cependant, on ne saurait attacher 
trop dlmportance a ce que cette commune fermete 
soit reconnue et appreciee des le commencement des 
ndgoeiations, car de la dependra, j’en ai la conviction, 
la solution, si nous devons obtenir une paix dont les 
termes pourront etre consideres comme satisfaisants 
pour Fhonneur de la France et de I’Angleterre, et 
comme donnant une juste compensation pour les 
enormes sacrifices que les deux pays ont faits. Une 
autre consideration encore me porte a attacher le plus 
haut prix a cet accord parfait, c’est que si, par son 
absence, nous dtions entrainds dans une paix qui ne 
satisferait point la juste attente de nos peoples, cela 
donnerait heu a des plaintes et a des rdcriminations 
qui ne pourraient manquer de fausser les rdlations 
amicales des deux pays au lieu de les cimenter 
d’avantage comme mon cceur le ddsire ardemment. 

D’ailleurs, je ne doute pas un moment qu’une paix 
teUe que la France et I’Angleterre ont le droit de la 
demander sera bien certainement obtenue par une 
ddtermination indbranlable de ne point rabaisser les 
demandes moddrdes que nous avons faites. 

Vous excuserez, Sire, la longueur de cette lettre, 
mais il m’est si doux de pouvoir dpancher mes senti- 
ments sur toutes ces questions si importantes et si 
difficiles, av^ec une personne que je considdre non 
seulement comme un Allid fiddle, mais comme un ami 
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sur lequel je puis compter en Loute occasion, et qui. 
j’en suis sure, est anime envers nous des memes 
sentiments. 

Le Prince me charge de vous offrir ses hommages 
les plus afFectueux, et moi je me dis pour toujours. 
Sire et cher Frere, de V.M.L, la tres afFectionnee Smur 
et Amie, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace^ lOf?* February 1856, 

The subject to which Lord Palmerston refers in his 
letter of last night, and upon which the Cabinet is 
going to deliberate to-day, has also caused the Queen 
much anxiety. 

A Civil Commission is sent out by the Government 
to enquire into the conduct of the officers in command 
in the Crimea; this is done vdthout any consultation 
with the Commander-in- Chief. They report to the 
Government, inculpating several general officers and 
others in high command; this report is not com- 
municated to the military authorities, nor to the persons 
affected by it, but is laid on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament.^ These officers then for the first time 
find themselves accused under the authority of Govern- 
ment, and that accusation communicated to the Legis- 
lature without ever having been heard in answer or 
allowed an opportunity to defend themselves. It is 
stated in both Houses by the Government that the 
officers may send papers in reply if they choose 1 But 
who is to be the Judge on the trial ? The Press, of 

1 Sir John MacNeiil and Colonel Tullocli had been sent out to the 
Crimea early in 1855 to investigate tlie breakdown of various military 
departments, lliey had issued a preliminaiy report in tlie suimner of 1855^ 
and a final one in January 1856, which was presented to Parliament. 
The officers specially censured were Lord Lucan (who had been given the 
command of a Regiment), Lord Cardigan, Iubpcctor of Cavalry, Sir Richard 
Airey, Quartermaster-General, and Colonel Gordon, Deputy Qiiarterxnaster- 
Generai. Lord Faiimure wTote on the I7th of February that the Government 
recommended the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, consisting of 
General Sir Howard Douglas and six other high military officers. ’Ihe 
Commission sat at Chelsea, and made its report ''in July, exonerating the 
officers censured. 
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The Empress was looking in great health and beauty. 
She was in the highest spirits, and full of afiectionate 
enquiry for your i!^Iajcsty. 

The JIarqnis of Dalhoimc to Qiieen Victoria. 

Calcutta^ 19^^ February 1856. 

The Governor- General presents his most humble 
duty to your Majesty, and has the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty a copy of a Proclamation, 
whereby the Kingdom of Oudh has been placed 
exclusively and permanently under the authority of 
your Majesty’s Government^ 

The various considerations, and the course of public 
events, which led to this necessity, have long since 
been laid before your l^Iajesty’s Government in great 
detail. 

The Governor-General during the past summer 
communicated to the Home Authorities his readiness 
to remain in India as long as he dared, namely, for 
one additional month, until the 1st of March, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the proposed policy 
regarding Oudh — if it was desned that he should do so. 

The orders from the Home Government reached 
the Governor-General only upon the 2nd of January, 
leaving barely two months for the assembling of the 
military force which was necessary to provide against 
aU rishs — for the negotiations with the King — and 
for the organisation of the future Civil and Military 
Administration of Oudh. 

Every preparation having been completed, the 
Resident at Lucknow waited upon the Edng in person 
— communicated to him the resolution which the 
British Government had taken — and tendered for his 
acceptance a new Treaty, whereby the transfer of the 
Government of Oudh would have been made a matter 
of amicable agreement. 

^ In a letter of tlie Mr Vernon Smith liad told the Queen that the 
Press rumours of aniiexation ” were premature, and that the use of the 
word itself had been avoided in Lord Canning's correspondence with the 
Court of Directors. 
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The King wholly refused to sign any Treaty. He 
declared himself ready to submit to the will of the 
British Government in all things. He bade the 
Resident observe that every mark of power had already 
been laid down by His JRajesty's own orders— the 
guns at the palace gates were dismounted, the guards 
bore no arms, and, though drawn up as usual in the 
Court, they saluted the Resident with their hands 
only; while not a weapon was worn by any officer 
in the Palace, 

The King gave w^ay to passionate bursts of grief 
and anger — implored the intercession of the Resident 
in his behalf — and finally, uncovering his head, he 
placed his turban in the Resident's hands. This act — 
the deepest mark of humiliation and helplessness which 
a native of the East can exhibit — became doubly 
touching and significant wffien the head thus bared in 
supplication was one that had worn a royal crowm. 

The Government, however, had already borne too 
long with the wrongs inflicted by the sovereigns of 
Oudh upon their unhappy subjects. The clamorous 
grief of the King could not be aUow'ed to sliut out the 
cry of his people’s misery. The King’s appeal, there- 
fore, could not be listened to; and as His 3Iajcsty, at 
the end of the three days’ space whicit w'as allowed 
him for deliberation, still resolutely refused to sign a 
Treaty, the territory of Oudh w'as taken possession of, 
by the issue of the Proclamation which has now' been 
respectfully submitted to your Majesty. 

It is the fourth kingdom in India w'hicli has passed 
under your JRajesty’s sceptre during the last eight 
years.^ 

Perfect tranquillity has prevailed in Oudh since the 
event wdiich has just been narrated. General Outram 
writes that the populace of Lucknow', more interested 
than any other commimity in the maintenance of the 
native dynasty, already “ appear to have forgotten they 
ever had a King.” In the districts the Proclamation 

^ The earlier aEnexatioBS were those of the Punjab (ISIS), Pegu (1852), 
and Nagpur (1853) ; someiniuor additions were also made under wiiat ’i^as 
called the doctrine of lapse.’' 
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has been heartily welcomed by the middle and 
lower classes : while even the higher orders, who of 
course lose much in a native state by the cessation of 
corruption and t}Tanny, have sho^vn no symptoms of 
dissatisfaction. 

There seems every reason to hope and expect that 
the same complete tranquillity will attend the further 
progress of our arrangements for the future adminis- 
tration of Oudh. . . . 

The Governor- General has only further to report to 
your j^Iajesty that Lord Canning arrived at Madras 
on the lith inst., and that he will assume the Govern- 
ment of India on the last day of this month. 

The Governor-General will report hereafter Lord 
Canning’s arrival at Fort William; and he has now 
the honour to subscribe himself, your Majesty’s most 
obedient, most humble and devoted Subject and 
Servant, Dalhousie. 

Q^uecn Victoria to Viscount Palmei ston, 

Buckingham Palace^ 27tk February 1856, 

The Queen returns Lord Clarendon’s letter. 

The matter becomes very serious, and it would be 
a bad position for us to be left quite alone in the 
Conference, which the Russians, the Queen has every 
reason to believe, are anxiously striving to bring about. 
In fact, well-informed persons pretend that this was 
the main aim of Russia in accepting the Austrian 
ultimatum and going to Paiis. 

Would it not answer to take this line: to say to 
Russia, “You have accepted the ultimatum, pur et 
simple, and have now again recognised its stipulations 
as preliminaries of peace. You will, therefore, first of 
all, have to execute them ; you may then come to the 
question of Kars and say you mean to keep it — then 
you will see that Europe, bound to maintain the 
integrity of Turkey, will be obliged to go on with the 
war, and it will be for you to consider whether you 
mean to go on fighting for Kars ; but at present this 
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Viscouni Palmcnton to Queen Vietork. 

Pirr r r, 27 1 Ii ft' ir ^ 1 0 >1. 

Viscount Palmerston presents !iis hnmn’e duty to 
your Majesty, and begs lo state that as the result 
of the deliberations of the Cabinet this evening, the 
accompanying telegraphic message is proposed to be 
sent to-morrow morning to Lord Cl'i.rer.don. It is 
founded upon the substance of j'our 3Iajestys 
memorandum of this afterr.oor. VI '.count Paimerscon 
has taken another copy of this dia.t. 


Telegram to ih- Earl of Clarendon. 
[Enclosure.'] 

3 trmrf lOriC. 

Your letter has been considered by the Cabinet. 

Russia should be told that she cannot recede from 
the conditions which she deliberately agreed to by a 
pur et simple acceptance at Petersburg, which she 
afterwards formally recorded in a protocol at Vienna, 
and which she has within a few days solemnly con- 
verted into preliminaries of peace. 

Those engagements must be fulfilled, and those 
conditions must be earned into execution. 

As to Kars, Austria. France, and Great Britain 
have undertaken to maiiiLaiii the integrit}'- of the 
Turkish Empire, and that integrity must be maintained. 

Russia received no equivalent for giving up the 
principalities which she had occupied as a material 
pledge. She can receive none for giiing up Kars. 

if Russia determines to carry on the war, rather 
than give up Kars, things must take their course. 
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The 3Iarqim of Dalhon sic to Queen Victoria. 

OovERXMENT IIousE^ 29^/i February 1856. 

Lord Dalhousie presents liis most humble duty to 
your Siajesty. 

The guns are announcing from the ramparts of 
Fort that Lord Camiing has arrived. In an 

hour’s time he wiil Irave assumed the Government of 
India. Lord Dalhousie will transfer it to him in a 
state of perfect tranquillity. There is peace, within 
and without. And although no prudent man will ever 
venture to predict the certainty of continued peace 
in India, yet Lord Dalhousie is able to declare, within 
reservation, that he knows of no quarter in which it is 
probable that trouble will arise.^ 

Ijord Dalhousie desires that his very last act, as 
Governor-General, should be to submit to your Majesty 
a respectful expression of the deep sense he entertains 
of your Majesty’s constant approbation of his public 
conduct while he has held the office of Governor- 
General of India; together with a humble assurance 
of the heartfelt gratitude, with which he shall ever 
remember your Majesty’s gracious favour towards him 
through the eight long years during which he has 
borne the ponderous burden he lays down to-day. 

Lord Dalhousie begs permission to take leave of 
your ISIajesty, and has the honour to subscribe himself, 
with deep devotion, your Majesty’s most obedient, most 
humble and faithful Subject and Servant, Dalhousie. 

Qn.ee7i Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace^ [? Marchl 1856. 

The Queen returns these letters to Lord Palmerston. 
She entirely concurs in Lord Palmerston’s general views 
of the question, but at the same time she thinks — as 
circumstances, which are beyond our control, may so 

^ It lias beeHj itowevetj freely alleged that the failure to repress acts of 
iiisuhordination in the adniiiiistration of Lord Dalhousie was a contributory^ 
if not the direct, cause of the events of 1857. See post^ p. 283^ and Walpole’s 
EuUnj of Fngiund from the Condumn of the Great War in 1815 ^ ch. xxvii,^ 
and authorities there referred to. 
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vary from day to day or even from hour to hour— that 
Lord Clarendon should receive full powers to act 
according to what may appear to him to he best and 
wisest at the time, even if it should not be in strict 
accordance with what we originally contemplated and 
must naturally wish. Such a power would certainly 
not be misplaced in Lord Clarendon’s hands ; his firm- 
ness, and his sense of wiiat this country expects, are 
too 'well known to lead us to doubt of his pei'mitting 
anything but what would really be for the best of this 
country, and for the maintenance of the Alliance. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

With reference to Lord Clarendon’s letter, the 
Queen must say that she, though rci'y reluctantly, 
shares his opinion, that we have no choice now but to 
accept the peace, even if it is not all w’e could desire, 
and if another campaign might have got us better 
terms. She feels certain that the bad accounts of the 
French Army in the Crimea, which appears to suffer 
now all the misery wdiich ours suffered last year at the 
worst time of the siege, will more than ever indispose 
the Emperor from risking a renewal of hostilities. It 
is affirmed that the French have beyond 20,000 men in 
hospital ! 

If 'we are to have this peace, however, the Queen 
must again agree with Lord Clarendon that w'e ought 
not ourselves to depreciate it, as our Press has done the 
deeds of our Army. 

With regard to the principalities, it is the Queens 
opinion that notliing will oppose a barrier to Russia 
and her intrigues but the arrangement wdiich will satisfy 
the people themselves, viz. an hereditary monarchy. 
The example of Egypt might perfectly well be followed 
in Wallachia and l^Ioldavia. 

The subject of Poland w’ould, in the Queen’s opinion, 
be much better left unintroduced into the present 
negotiations; we have no claim arising out of this 
war to ask Russia to make concessions on that bpsrl 
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which, moreover, won](I treated by her as an internal 
question not adniitLir.g of foreign interference. 

The clause in the Treaty of Vienna about the 
Bonapartes is a deed letter, as this very Treaty, now 
to be signed, will prove, and the Emperor would act 
very umviseh? to ca'l for an alteration in which all 
Powers who signed dec original Treaty would claim to 
i)e consulted. Vde have eveiy interest not to bring 
about a Eurepean Congress pou7~ la Revision des 
Trades, which many people suspect the Emperor wishes 
to turn the present Conference into. 

The Queen wishes only to add that, should Prussia 
be asked to join in the final Treaty on the ground of 
her having been a party to the July Treaty, we should 
take care that it does not appear that this was an act 
of courtesy of all the other Powers towards Prussia 
except England, v/ho need not be made to take 
additional unpopularity in Germany upon herself. 

The Ea7'l of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Paris, IBlh March 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to say that the Emperor 
gave him to-day the most satisfactory report of the 
Empress and the young Prince.^ There appears to be 
little or no fever now, and a great power of sleeping. 
The Emperor’s eyes filled with tears when he described 
the tortures of the Empress and his own sensations. 
He said he hardly loiew how to express his gratitude 
for the interest which your Majesty had manifested 
for the Empress, and for the letters wMeh he had 
received from your Majesty and the Prince. 

The Prussian Plenipotentiaries ® were admitted at the 
close of the Conference this afternoon — all important 
matters under negotiation having been concluded. 

Count Walewski made an ineffectual attempt to 

^ Tlie Prince Imperial, Kapole'on Eugine Louis Jean Joseph, was born on 

tbe 1 6tli of Marcii. 

“ Baron Mariteufel and Count Hatzfeidc, 
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make it appear by a doiibtful form ol* expression that 
Prussia had taken part througliout in the negotiation';. 
Lord Cowley and Lord Clarendon said that tiiey wished 
to sliow all courtesy to Prussia, but could not consent 
to sign what was manifestly untrue. . . . 

Extract of a Letter from 21r Cobdert, to a Friend} 

Midhukist^ 20 2 Ia 7 €h 1 

... It is generally thought that the young Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia is to be married to our 
Princess Royal, I was dining tete-a-tete with Mr 
Buchanan, the American ^Minister, a ferv days ago, who 
had dined the day before at the Queen s table, and sat 
next to the Princess Royal. He was in raptures about 
her, and said she was tire most charming girl he had 
ever met: “AU life and spu-it, full of frolic and fun, 
with an excellent head, and a heart as big as a 
mountain ” — those w^ere his w'ords. .tLnother friend of 
mine, Colonel Fitzmayer, dined witli the Queen la.st 
week, and in writing to me a description of the 
company, he says, that when the Princess Royal smiles, 
“it makes one feel as if additional light were throwm 
upon the scene.” So I should judge that this said 
Prince is a lucky fellow, and I trust he will make a 
good husband. If not, although a man of peace, I 
shall consider it a casus belli. . . . 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Pabis, 29/A March 1050. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to say that the Emperor 
sent General Xey to him this morning to request that 
Lord Clarendon would convey the cordial thanks of 
the Emperor to your Majesty for the feu de joie fired 
by your Majesty’s troops in the Crimea upon the 
announcement of the birth of the Prince Imperial. 

Lord Clarendon was much emban-assed by a letter 

^ Submitted to the Queea* 
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this morning from Lord Palmerston, desiring that the 
signature of the Treaty should be postponed till 
Monday, in case the Cabinet should have any amend- 
ments to propose ; and Lord Clarendon humbly hopes 
that your ^Majesty may not be displeased at his not 
ha\ing acted upon this injunction, because he had 
promised to sign the Treaty to-morrow in accordance 
with the general wish of the Congress, notwithstanding 
that it was Sunday, and he could not therefore go 
back from his engagement — every preparation is made 
for illuminations, not alone at Paris, but throughout 
France, as all the Prefects have been informed of the 
signature — the odium that would have fallen [on] us 
all would have been extreme throughout Europe it 
may be said, and it would have been regarded as a last 
proof of our unwillingness to make peace. The friendly 
feeling of the Congress towards the English P.P.’s^ 
would have changed, and they probably would have 
agreed to no amendments, requiring that aU the seven 
copies of the Treaty should be recopied. In short, 
Lord Clarendon felt that he had no choice but to take 
upon himself the responsibility of signing to-morrow; 
but he has suggested that Lord Palmerston’s private 
letter should be converted into a despatch, in order 
that the sole and entire blame should rest with Lord 
Clarendon. . . .° 

Viscount Tahnerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 2 Wh March 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and in submitting the accompanying 

^ I. a, Plenipoteatiaries. 

® For tlie cliief stipulations of the Treaty, see Introductory Note, ante^ 
p. 201. In addition to the actual Treaty, an important declaration was made as 
to the rules of international maritime law, to he binding only on the signatory 
powers, dealing with the following points : — 

{(i) Abolition of Privateering. 

{b) Neutral flag to cover enemy’s goods, other than contraband of war. 
(c) Neutral goods, other than contraband of war, under enemy’s flag, 
to be exempt from seizure. 

{d) Blockades to be binding must be effective, ie. maintained by adequate 
marine force. 
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letter from Lord Clarendon, he begs to state tliat lie 
informed Lord Clarendon b)* the messenger 3-esteriii.y 
evening that all he had done and agreed to v.ms 
approved, and that he might sign the Treaty to-day. 
It was to be signed at half-past twelve this da}-. 

Viscount Palmerston begs to congratulate your 
Majesty upon an arrangement wliich eftects a settle- 
ment that is satisfactory for the present, and which 
will probably last for many years to come, of questions 
full of danger to the best mterests of Europe. Greater 
and more brilliant successes by land and sea might 
probably have been accomplished by the Allies if the 
war had continued, but any great and important 
additional security against fiiture aggressions by Russia 
could only have been obtained by severing from Russia 
large portions of her frontier territory, such as Finland, 
Poland, and Georgia; and although by great military 
and jfinancial efforts and sacrifices those territories 
might for a time have been occupied, Russia must 
have been reduced to the lowest state of internal 
distress, before her Emperor could have been brought 
to put his name to a Treaty of Peace finally surrender- 
ing his sovereignty over those extensive countries ; and 
to have continued the war long enough for these 
purposes would have required greater endurance than 
was possessed by your Majesty’s Allies, and might 
possibly have exhausted the good-will of your Majesty’s 
own subjects. . . . ' 


Tlie Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

PariSj ZWi March 1856* 

Lord Clarendon presents ins humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to congratulate your ^Majesty 
upon the signature of peace this afternoon. It is not 
to be doutted that another campaign must have 
brought glory to your ^Majesty’s arms, and would have 
enabled England to impose different terms upon 
Russia, but setting aside the cost and the horrors of 
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We were much grieved to hear the day before 
yesterday from Sommer that poor Stockmar had had 
a relapse, but the illness is clearly of a spasmodic nature 
and therefore not at all dangerous, and the pain had 
speedily left him, but of course left him again weaker, 
which is most distressing. 

Now with Albert’s affectionate love and our 
reiterated •acarmest thanks, in which Vicky is included, 
for your having so 'very kindly come over for her 
Confirmation, believe me, ever, your devoted Niece 
and Child, Victoria R. 

Queen Fictoyia to the Emperor of the French. 

Palais be Buckingham^, le 3 Ami 1856. 

Sire et moy cher Frere, — V.M. me permettra 
de lui offrir toutes mes felicitations a Foccasion de la 
paix qui a ete conclue sous vos auspices, et peu de 
jours seulement apres Fheureux evenement qui vous 
a donne un fils. Quoique partageant le sentiment de 
la pluspart de mon peuple qui trouve que cette paix 
est peut-^tre un peu precoce, j’^prouve le besoin de 
vous dire que j’approuve hautement les termes dans 
lesquels elie a ^t^ con^ue, comme un resultat qui n’est 
pas indigne des sacrifices que nous avons faits mutueUe- 
ment pendant cette juste guerre, et comme assurant 
autant que cela se pent, la stabihte de F^quilibre 
Europeen. , . . 

Le Prince me charge de vous offrir ses hommages 
les plus affectueux, et je me dis pour toujours. Sire 
et cher Frere, de V.M.L, la bien affectionn^e Sceur 
et Amie, Victoria R. 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Pabis, m April 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Lord Clarendon humbly begs in Lord Cowley’s 
name and his own most gratefiilly to acknowledge the 
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kind and gracious intention of j'our i^Iaie^ty to rjiise 
each of them a step in the Peerage, and they venture 
to hope that your iMajesty will not have been displeased 
at their lianng respectfully declined this great distinc- 
tion. Ijord Cowley’s reason was his extreme poverty, 
and the feeling that an accession of rank would only 
aggravate the inconvenience lie already experiences 
from being a Peer. . . . 

Lord Clarendon felt that courtesy titles to his 
younger sons would be a positive injury to them in 
%vorking for their bread, and he relied upon your 
Blajesty’s unvarying kindness for appreciating ids 
reluctance to prefer himself to his children. He may. 
with entire truth, add that the knowledge that your 
Majesty has approved of their conduct is ample and 
abundant reward for Lord Cowley and himself. Lord 
Clarendon hopes it is not presumptuous in him to 
say that he would not exchange your Majesty's letters 
of approval for any public mark of your ^Majesty's 
favour. . . . 

Queen Victoria to Viscoinit Palmernton. 

Buckixqham Palace^ April 385r». 

Now that the moment for the ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace is near at hand, the Queen iwshes to 
delay no longer the expression of her satisfaction as to 
the manner in which both the War has been brought 
to a conclusion, and the honour and interests of tins 
country have been maintained by the Treaty of Peace, 
under the zealous and able guidance of Lord Palmerston. 
She wishes as a public token of her approval to bestow 
the Order of the Garter upon him. Should the two 
vacant Ribbons already have been promised to the 
Peers whose names Lord Palmerston has on a former 
occasion submitted to the Queen, there could be no 
difficulty in his being named an extra Knight, not 
filling up the next vacancy which may occur; this 
course was followed when Lord Grey recei\'’ed the 
Garter from the hands of King William. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Q,ueen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ ] Ith April 1856. 

A’iscount Palmerston presents Ms Mamble duty to 
your Jlajesty, and is unable to express in words the 
gratification and thankfulness Vvhich he feels upon the 
receipt of your Majesty's most gracious and unexpected 
coraraunication of this morning. The utmost of his 
ambition has been so to perform the duties of the high 
position in wliich your Majesty has been pleased to 
place him, as to prove himself not unv-oiiliy of the 
confidence with which your Blajesty has honoured 
him ; and the iaiowledge that your Majesty has found 
no reason to be dissatisfied with your choice ; and that 
his endeavour properly to discharge his duties to your 
Majesty and the country have met with your Majesty’s 
approval would of itself be an ample reward for any 
labour or anxiety with which the performance of those 
duties may have been attended, and, therefore, the 
gracious communication which he has this morning 
received from your Majesty will be preserved by him 
as in his eyes still more valuable even than the high 
honour which it announces your Majesty’s intention to 
confer upon him. 

That high and distinguished honour Viscount 
Palmerston wiU receive with the greatest pride as a 
public mark of your Ma-jesty’s gracious approbation, 
but he begs to be allowed to say that the task which 
he and his colleagues have had to perform has been 
rendered comparatively easy by the enlightened views 
which your Majesty has taken of all the great affairs 
in which your Slajesty’s Empire has been engaged, 
and by the firm and steady support which in all these 
important transactions your Slajesty’s servants have 
received from the Crown. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace^, l%t]i April 1856. 

The Queen returns the draft of Treaty, which she 
approves, and of which she would wish to have a copy. 
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The Queen believes Luat Ihc (.'bine': ar? ‘n 
consider to-day the amount or' rtbrei.chmenl.H v.-hkh use}- 
be necessary in the Army and Xa\-y. 

She trusts and ej'pict^ that tins tvili he dfiiie vitli 
great modcrafmn and very p'radiicif/i ; ar.d. that the 
difficulties we have had, and the sud'erings wlhch we 
have endured, may not be forgotten, for to the mi-ierable 
reductions of the last thirty year,> are entirely owisig 
our state of heJplc.smcHu when tlie "War isegan : and it 
would be unpardonable if we were to be found in a 
similar condition, when another IV.ar — and -xho can tell 
hoxjc soon there mar be one ? — breaks out 

We must never for a moment forget the very peculiar 
state of France, and hote cntircltj all there depends upon 
one man’s life. 

We ought and must be prepared for every event ualltp. 
and we have splendid material in that magnificent little 
Army in the Crimea. 

The Queen wishes Lord Palmer&ton to sliow this 
letter to the Cabinet. 


The Emperor of the French to Queen Jlcioria. 

> 22 Arrii 

Madame et tres chere Sceur, — \'otre Majeste 
m’a fait grand plaisir en me disant qu’elle ctait satisfaite 
de la conclusion de la paix, car ma constante preoccupa- 
tion a et4, tout en desirant la fin d une guerre ruineuse. 
de n’agir que de concert a\'ec le Gouvernement de votre 
Majeste. Certes je concois bien qu 'il ait ete desirable 
d’obtenir encore de meiileurs resuitats. mais etait-ce 
raisonnable d’en atteudre de la raanicre clout la guerre 
avait etd engagee? J’avoue que je ne le crois pas. 
La guerre avait etc trop lentement conduite par nos 
generaux et nos amiraux et nous avions laisse le temps 
aux Russes de se rendre presque imprenables a Cronstadt 
comme en Crim^e. Je crois done que nous aurions 
paye trop cherement sous tous les rappoits les avantages 
que nous eussions pu obtenir. Je suis pour cette raison 
heureux de la paix mais je suis heureux surtout que 
notre Alliance sorte intacte des conferences et qu'eiie 
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se montre a I’Europe aussi solide que le premier jour 
de notre union. (Je prie le Prince Albert de ne pas 
etre jaloux de cette expression.) 

Xous avons appris avec la plus vive satisfaction que 
les projets que ^'otre iMajeste avait census pour le 
bonheui- de la Princesse Royale allaient bientbt se 
realiser. On dit tant de bien du jeune Prince Frederic 
(iuillaume que je ne doute pas que votre charmante 
fille ne soit heureuse. L’lmperatrice qui attend avec 
impatience le moment de pouvoir ecrire a votre Majeste 
a e'te bien toucliee de votre aimable lettre. Vers le 
commencement de Mai nous irons a St Cloud ou votre 
souvenir nous y accompagne toujours, car ces lieux 
nous rappellent le sejour de votre Majeste et nous 
faisons des vceux pour qu’un si heureux evenement 
puisse se renouveler. 

Je prie votre jMajestd de me rappeler au souvenir du 
Prince Albert et de recevoir avec bonte I’assurance des 
sentiments de respectueuse amitie avec lesquels je suis, 
de votre Majeste, le devoue Frere et Ami, 

Napoleon. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge. 

Buckingham Palace^ A^tU 1856 . 

The Queen has heard from Colonel Phipps that 
Lord Hardinge is most anxious for her sanction to 
the paper submitted yesterday, if even as merely a 
temporary measure, before the mail goes this evening, 
as all the shipping at Balaklava is waiting for it. She 
hopes Lord Hardinge will see how inconvenient and 
unpleasant it must be to the Queen to have important 
matters submitted at such short notice that they can- 
not even be discussed by her without detriment to the 
public service, and trusts that she may not again be 
placed in a similar position. She has now signed the 
paper, but only as a temporary measure, and upon 
the imderstanding that Lord Hardinge will submit to 
her, between this and the next mail, the arrangements 
which are now wanting. 

She has also signed the proposal about Canada, but 
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must express l^er cc.'i/'lc'tiou 'i, 1 L ‘ • . 

as Civil Governor ol'iiie Colo; y. c.oioov 'iy , < 

to iiie coiiimaiid of Jie i'-ia: (.le, i;ieh io 

a distinrt Corauiander. There may he .VvcTery 
Canada, Imt it horsed ? and in Batt^'rits 

AVe are rapidly falling back into the ohi wav'- 1 

Queen Jlrtoria /o th' Kiiig of I he 

llukiscnAn J-ij iri^r 

Mv DEAiiEST Uxci.i;.— Haring returned late irom 
a drive, I have but little time to spare lo thank yor. 
for your kind letter of the 2nd. Last Thursday list, 
was our darling Arthur's sixth birthday, wiiich lie 
enjoyed duly. On the 3rd vre receiied Brunnow" — 
who was so nervous and humble, and so nini that he 
could hardly speak. He dines vrilli us to-night, and 
the dimier is given for him. being nfianiy colleitirm of 
antagonistic dements — (iranville. Clarendon, Lansdowne, 
Aberdeen, Graham, John Russell, Derby, and IMalmes- 
bury ! “ The Happy Family.''’ I call it. 

The Opposition have taken the line of disapproving 
the Peace and showing great hostility to JLissa. 

To-morrow we have a Levee, and on Thursday 
a ball in our fine new room, ’ivhicli we open on that 
day; and on Friday there is a Pcaec Fete a.t the Ciystal 
Palace. On Saturday wc go out of town ; and now 
I must end. begging to be forgiven for so hurried a 
scrawl, but I had to write a long letter and to sit lo 
Winterhalter. Ever your devoted iXiece, 

VicTOia.i R. 

Queen ricloria to Jlr Lahtmeherc. 

0,p,i nvr, Vt-l 1?,,^. 

The Queen has received Mr Labouchere's letter, 
and hastens to express her opinion that Mr 'Wilson “ 

^ Sir Johu Gaspard Le Mnrcliant^ 1803-1874, Lieuteiiaiil-Goveriifir oi 
Nova Scotia from 1852 to 1857. 

^ He liad rome to Eopaipl, rliarired nitli a 

“ iFanies Wilson, tlie founder of TIw wa^ ai tliH Pipe Fiiiminri 

Secretary to tlie Treasury, lu lOoO lie at'cepicd tlie iiew ofiice of FiDaiicLil 
Member of tlie founeil of India, bat died m llie folio wiag year. 
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would not I'c at all a proper person to be Governor of 
so large and important a Colony as Victoria. It ought 
to be a man of higher position and standing, and who 
could represent his Sovereign adequately. . . . 

She wishes further to obseiu'e that Mr Laboiichere 
should in future take care that, while he tries to 
ascertain the feelings of people as to their accepting 
the offer of a Colonial appointment, before he submits 
them to the Queen, that these enquiries should be made 
in such a manner as not to lead these persons to expect 
the appointment, else, if the Queen does not approve of 
tirem. the whole odium of the refusal will fall upon her. 
The best way. and the way in which similar appoint- 
ments are conducted in the other Offices, would be to 
mention the names &st to the Queen, and if she 
approves of them, to asceiiain the feelings of the 
respective candidates. This would avoid all difficulties 
on the subject. 

Queen Victoria to Mr Lahouelterc. 

1 ith May 1856. 

The Queen would quite approve of the selection 
of Sir H. Bulwer, Lord Ljdtelton, or Sir H. Barkly 
for Victoria. She is decidedly of opinion that the 
Governor should be an Englishman and not a Colonist. 
Xow that Self-Government has been established in the 
Colonies, the person of the Governor is the only 
connection remaining with the Mother Country; and 
if the Government were once filled from among the 
public men in the Colonies, this would become a 
precedent most difficult to break through again, and 
possibly paving the way for total separation.^ 

Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

OsBOBNEj 18^^ Mmj 1856. 

The Queen has to thank Sir C. Wood for his long 
and clear statement as to the present position of the 

^ Sir Henry Bulwer declined. Sir Henry Barkly was appointed. 
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Xa\'al yoi’ce. whirii ‘^he quite umierstiincK. SI e a' ' rr;* ^ 
the ^qreatCNl iiuporLance to perfect isitli being kepi wAk 
the sailors, and ou ilrat accoimt vras distressed to i < ;.]• 
of the raisapprelieusion at PorLsmoxith the other day. 

A good system for a Xaval Ef'serre would be most 
important. The Queen thinks a Commission, coinposed 
chiefly oi }jOvn^cr qfjiccrs still conversant wit’a the 
present feelings of our sailors, would best be able to 
advise on the subject ; the old Admirals are always and 
not unnaturally somewhat behind tiieir time. 

With respect to the policy of not too rapidly reduc- 
ing our naval armaments. Sir C. Wood only anticipates 
the Queen’s most anxious wish on this subject, for ■we 
cannot tell what may not happen anywhere at any 
moment; our relations wdth America are very un- 
settled, and our Alliance ^vith France depends upon the 
life of one man. And it is best to be prepared, for 
else you excite suspicion if you have suddenly to make 
preparations without being able to state for what the}’ 
are intended. 

With regard to tlie Sailors’ Homes, the Queen 
concurs in 'the advantage of iea^•ing them to private 
management; but the Government, ha\ing .so large a 
stake in the sailors’ welfare, would act wisely and justly 
to make a handsome donation to all of them at the 
present moment, taking care that this should be used 
by the different establislimenLs for their pennanent 
extension. Five thousand pounds amongst them 
would be by no means an unreasonable sum to gi^ e 
as a token of the interest taken in the well-being oi‘ 
these brave men when no immediate return in shape 
of service w'as expected for it. 


Queen Victoria to Jlscount Pnhmrston. 

2Ui 

The Queen is very anxious about the fixing of our 
Peace establishment both for the Ai’my and Xa\y. 
Although Lord Hardinge’s proposals are before the 
Government alrcadv tor some Hme nn 
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yet been submitted to the Queen; and on enquiry 
irom Sir C. Wood, he stated but two days ago that 
no reduction of the Xrny was yet settled. On the 
other hand, tlie Queen sees from the Chancellor of 
the Exchec[uer’s speech that he specifies the sums by 
which both Army and Xa\y estimates are to be 
reduced. Tliis prejudges the whole question, and will 
deprive the Government of all power freely to consider 
these important questions. The Queen was, moreover, 
sorry to find 3Ir Disraeli, iJlr Gladstone, and Sir 
Francis Baring agreeing with the doctrine of the 
Times and Lord Grey that we ought not to improve 
our state of preparation for war ; and if we had been 
better prepared for the late war, we should have been 
still more disappointed.^ 


31emo7'andim by Queen Victoria. 

WiKDsoE Castle^ May 1856. 

It is a strange omission in our Constitution that 
while the xcife of a King has the highest rank and 
dignity in the realm after her husband assigned to her 
by law, the husband of a Queen regnant is entirely 
ignored by the law. TMs is the more extraordinary, 
as a husband has in this country such particular rights 
and such great power over his wife, and as the Queen 
is married just as any other woman is, and swears to 
obey her lord and master, as such, wMe by law he 
has no rank or defined position. This is a strange 
anomaly. 'Ko doubt, as is the case now — the Queen 
can give her husband the highest place by placing him 
always near her person, and the Nation would give 
it him as a matter of course. Still, when I first married, 
we liad much difficulty on this subject; much bad 
feeling was shown, and several members of the Royal 
Family show’-ed bad grace in giving precedence to the 

^ In fclie course of an elaborate reply. Lord Palmerston stated tliat tbe 
country bad never been in a better condition of defence tliaii at tbe present 
time, but he insisted tliafc the Militia, which from 1815 to 1832 had been 
allowed to become extinct, must be maintained in an efficient state— 
120,000 strong. 
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lo put this (piesLlon licyond all doubt, and 'i.-!!;'- 
its setiienicut for aU j)t hire CouHiii' of Q_” i ,n ami 
thus have this on>b''ion in the Coii>>tjtuiio!i recliiied. 
Xaturaily my ov.n feciing would be to the Prince 
i!ie sarae xitie and rank as I kue, but a Titular Kincr 
is a complete novelty in tins countiy, and luigiit be 
productive of more inconveniences than aduinia^’es to 
the individual who bears it. Thercfoi-e, npoji niature 
reticction, and after considering tlie fjueftion for nearly 
h'hiiccn tjems, I have come to the eoncJusion that tii'e 
title which is now by universal consent given him of 
“Prince Consort,” with the higliest rank in and out 
of Parliament immediatelj' after the Queen, and bctbre 
every other Prince of the Iloyai Famih', should be the 
one assigned to the husband of the Queen regnant 
once and for all. This ought to be done before our 
children grow up, and it seems pecn’iarly easy to do so 
Huic that none of the old branches of the Ro}aI 
Family are still alive. 

The present position is Ihis: that while e\ery 
British subject, down to the Knight. Baeheiur. Doctor, 
and Esquire, has a rank and position by Lmc, the Queen s 
husband alone has one by /hroar~and by his wife's 
favour, who may grant it or not! When gi-anted as 
in the present case, it does not extend to Parliament 
and the Council, and the children may deny the 
position which their mother has given to their father 
as a usurpation o\^er them, haA'ing the law on dieir 
side; or if they waive their rights in his iavour, he 
will hold a position granted by the forbearance of his 
children. In botli cases this is a position most 
derogatory to the Queen as well us lo her husband, 
and most dangerous to the peace and well-being oi‘ 
her family. If the children resist, the Queen will 
have her husband puslied away from her side by her 
children, and they %snl] take precedence over the man 
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whom she is bound to obey; if they are dutiful, she 
will owe her peace of mind to their continued generosity. 

With relation to Fore'gn Courts, the Queen’s posi- 
tion is equally humiliating in this respect. Some 
Sovereigns (cro^TOed heads) address her husband as 
“ Brother." some as “ Brother and Cousin,” some merely 
as “ Cousin.” When the Queen has been abroad, her 
husband’s position has always been a subject of 
negotiation :ind vexation; the position which has been 
accorded to him the Queen has always had to acknow- 
ledge as a gi-ace and favour bestowed on her by the 
Sovereign whom she %dsited. While last year the 
Emperor of the French treated the Prince as a E-oyal 
personage, his uncle declined to come to Paris 
avowedly because he would not give precedence to 
the Prince; and on the Rhine in 1845 the King of 
Prussia could not give the place to the Queen’s 
husband which common civility required, because of 
the presence of an Archduke, the third son of an uncle 
of the then reigning Emperor of Austria, who would 
not give the pas, and whom the King would not offend. 

The only legal position in Europe, according to 
international law, wliich the husband of the Queen of 
England enjoys, is that of a younger brother of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and this merely because the 
English law does not know of him. This is derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown of England. 

But nationally also it is an injury to the position 
of the Crown that the Queen’s husband should have 
no other title than that of Prince of Saxe-Coburg, and 
thus be perpetually represented to the country as a 
foreigner. “ The Queen and her foreign husband, the 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha ! ” 

The Queen has a right to claim that her husband 
should be an Englishman, bearing an English title, 
and enjopng a legal position which she has not to 
defend -with a wife’s anxiety as a usurpation against 
her own children, her subjects, and Foreign Courts. 

The question lias often been discussed by me with 
different Prime Ministers and Lord Chancellors, who 
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have ini'arisuly enr'reiy ayrced wiJi me; hii] '.!;c vl'A 
to wait for a good morae. t lo bring tLe matter be-'.?!',* 
Parliament has caused one year ju’cer anotiier to th'n-. 
witlioiit anyiliing being done. If I becoti.e )>(,:. iiiore 
anxious to have it setiied, it i-, iu order that it .sbcnitl 
be so before our cliildren are gixAva up, tiiat it nrigin. 
not appear to be done in order to guard their iallier's 
position against them personally, wiiich could net lad 
to produce a painful imprc'^sion upon iiieir minu^,. 

If properly explained to Parlianx-nt and the 
country, I cannot foresee the slightest difficulty hi 
getting such a necessary measure 'passed, particukily 
if it be made quite clear to the House of Common^ 
that it is in no way connected with a desire to obtain 
an increased grant for the Piinced Vectoiua li 

Queen Victoria to Vkcount Hnrdingc. 

EtChlXCAIAM PAlAfK- 

The Queen understands tliat there is an atteinpi to 
be made to prevent tlie military bands from playing 
when the Troops march to church on a Sunday. 

She is anxious to express to Lord ilardinge her 
very strong feeling on this subject, and her wish that he 
should on no account give w'ay to such a proposal 
Whatever has been the custom should be nrmly 
adhered to, and Lord Hardinge is perfect)}' at liberty 
to make use of the Queen’s name, and say he could not 
bring such a proposal before her, as he knew she would 
not consent to it.- 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Bi'i’rinnn. 

BufWNGEA-'y PALAtib Ju‘m 137/}. 

My dearest Uncle, — 1 hasten to thank you for 
your very kind letter of yesterday, just received. Your 
kind question puts me into considerable perplexity, and 

1 See pmtf p. -40. 

“ Tlie custom of bands playinq; iu llie juiMic park«: on Siinda}^ liaci lii^ea 
objected to by various religious bodies, and in April a letter on tlie &iibject 
was written lo Lord Palmeratoii by tlie ArcbbLliop of Canterbury, after wliicii 
tbe performances were discoutiiiued, the Govenmient giving way before tlie 
tlireat of a vote of censure. A siinilkr moveiB*mt vs as made In oppcsitioii to 
tbe DlaviiHi of retrimeuinl band.s. See ante* o. iTL 
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I tliink I cannot do belter than by putting you in full 
possession oi‘ the state of the case. 

Our house is very full — and it is possible that we 
may have very shortly the visit of Prince Oscar of 
Sweden. These Princes have very large suites, and I 
should therefore in such a case be totally unable to lodge 
you and them. But there is another reason. While 
Fritz Wilhelm is here, every spare moment Vicky has 
(and I have, for I must chaperon this loving couple — 
which takes away so much of my precious time) is 
devoted to her bridegroom, who is so much in love, that, 
even if he is out driving and walking with her, he is not 
satisfied, and says he has not seen her, unless he can 
have her for an hour to himself, when I am naturally 
bound to be acting as chaperon. Under these circum- 
stances I may truly say that dear Charlotte would have 
very little enjoyment; she would see very little of 
Vicky, I could not take care of her, and I fear it would 
be anything but agreeable for her. Fritz Wilhelm would 
besides be miserable if I took Vicky more away from 
him than I already do, and therefore while he is here, it 
would not, I think, be advisable that Charlotte should 
come. Could you not come a little in August when the 
Prince and Princess of Prussia have left us ? Or would 
you prefer coming in October, when we return from 
Scotland ? You will easily believe, dearest Uncle, what 
pleasure it gives me to see you ; but I know you will 
understand the reasons I here give for begging you to 
delay this dear visit either to August or October. . . . 

1 had a little hope that the Archduke and Charlotte 
might take a mutual hking ; it would be such a gooA parti 

We had an interesting ceremony yesterday, the 
laying of the first stone of the Wellington College — 
which is the monument to the memory of the dear 
old Duke. Dear little Arthur appeared for the first 
time in public, and I hope you will approve my answer.^ 

Xow, dearest Uncle, ever your truly devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

1 "file Queen's reply to an address presented to lier^ on beliaif of tlie 
CoUegCj, by Lord Derby. 
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Qi/een Vkioria lo Lord Pa/m^tiiw 

W*-.' liP ( \.Ti > , j • ; j-.i'i. 

The Queen and Prince had intended to ta.ke tiieir 
nsitors down to the Camp on .Monday next — the ow/y 
daij which we shall i.ave Tor a ibrtnighl free from other 
engagements — and hears, to her /d/tr udoniJmenK 
that iiH the troops are gone — not only the IMilitia, Imt 
the 3rd Battalion of the Kifles I — and' this without the 
Queen's hearing one word of it! Tite (dueeii is the 
more astonished and annoyed, as I,ord Paiiniure had 
promised that the .Militia regiments sliouid nnf be 
disembodied until there were other troops to replace 
them, which will not be the ease for some little time. 
What is the cause of this sudden determination i The 
Queen is much vexed, as her \'i,sitoi*s will not stay long, 
and are very anxious to visit the Camp ; and it is of 
much importance that Foreign Princes should see wliat 
we have, and in what state of efficiency our troops are. 

Queen Victoria to Vinronni Pnhucr.ston. 

BlCJUNuilAM PaI \iL, lu” I 

The Queen hopes Lord Palmerston 'i’i'ill make it 
quite clear to tlie subordinate JMembers of the Govern- 
ment that they cannot be allowed to \'ote against the 
Government proposal about the Xationai Gallery 
to-morrow, as she hears that seieral fancy themseive.s 
at liberty to do so. 

77/0 Earl of Derbii to Queen 

2^1 J WL'-V K'l vGi , Jhu*^ 

Lord Derby, with liis huiiible duty . . * wil! be 
prepared, as well as Lord Lyndimrsi, to gi\e liis 

^ Tlie Queen had i^ent to Lori a of her llemoraiidnis, 

p. 244^ a letter from Lord Palmerston to Ker^elf on the sime siiLjerl:;, anil the 
sketch of a Bill dravtii up hy the Lord ( hanpellor to irlte etfect to her m ishs^-. 
Oil the 21t]i of June 1817/ the title of ^'‘Prince Coo«5ort” coiiferied oii 
Prince xllbert by Royal Letter^ Patent* ^*^1 should hate preferred/ wrote 
the Qiieeii^ being done by Act of Farliauient,, and so it may Ntill be at 
some future period ; but it Mass thought better upon the whole to do it nvfr in 
tills simple way.” 
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cordial support to such a Bill as that sketched out by 
the Lord Chancellor ; but using that freedom which is 
invited by and due to the gracious confidence reposed 
in him by your Majesty, he hopes he may be pardoned 
for earnestly submitting to your Majesty’s serious con- 
sideration the question whether it may be expedient 
to raise a discussion on such a subject during the 
short remainder of the present Session of Parliament. 
Measures of public importance already in progress are 
now beginning to be abandoned in consequence of the 
advanced period of the Session, and Lord Lyndhurst 
concurs very strongly in Lord Derby’s apprehensions 
as to the result on public feeluig of the introduction 
of such a measure at the present moment. If it could 
be stated that your ^lajesty contemplated a foreign 
visit in the course of the summer, which rendered it 
desirable that a measure should be passed to obviate 
the embarrassment which had been created on previous 
occasions of the same sort, some ease might be made 
out for immediate legislation, though even then the 
question would arise why it was not thought of sooner ; 
but in the absence of any change of circumstances, and 
in the present unfortunate temper of the House of 
Commons, of which a proof was given last night, such 
a course would probably lead to suspicions and remarks 
of the most painful character. It would be said, and 
with some justice, that the greater the constutional 
importance of a settlement, the greater was also the 
necessity of ample opportunity for consideration being 
given to Parhament; and the hurry of passing the 
Bill would be cited as a proof that it covered some 
unavowed and objectionable design. If such suspicions 
should lead to the postponement of the measure, not 
only would the Crown have been subjected to a mortify- 
ing defeat, but the Bill would be open to the hostile 
criticisms of the Press during the whole summer and 
autumn, the effect of which might even endanger its 
ultimate success. . . . 

Should your l^Iajesty be otherwise advised. Lord 
Derby will be ready to give the Bill his personal 
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support, but he would be waTdnig in candour il" he 
did not frankly state to your xUajesty the serious 
apprehensions which he should entertain as to the 
result. Such an unreserved expression of his opinions 
is the only and very inadequate return which he can 
make to your Majesty for the gracious confidence with 
which your Majesty has honoured him, and for which 
he feels most deeply grateful. 

The above is humbly submitted by your i^fajestyis 
most dutiful Servant and Subject, DEiiar. "" 


Viscount Hardmge to Queen Victoria. 

15 GrLAT S^A^HOPB felBLET, lOf^ /if/?/ 18 >X 

Field-^Iarshal Viscount Hardinge,' with his most 
humble duty to your Majesty, is conscious that his 
power of serving your Majesty in the high position of 
General Commanding-in-Chief has ceased in consequence 
of the state of his health, which leaves him no other 
course to pursue than that of placing in your ilajesty's 
hands the resignation of his office, tlie duties of which 
his sudden and severe illness has rendered him incapable 
of performing. 

Lord Hardinge cannot t^ke this step without 
thanking your ^SiajesLy for the great consideration 
and support which lie has at all times received at a 
period of no ordinary difficulty, and whit'h have im- 
pressed him with such sentiments of gratitude as can 
only cease with his Hie. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your 
Majesty by your Majesty’s dutiful and devoted Servant, 

Hardinge. 

^ A great reviet? of tlie troop^s lately retun.eil from tlie was lieM 

in most iiniavoLAi^ile weallier at AMer&iri^, l i 8iili Jnhs Kiii^ LeiipoM 
among otliers bemg present; Lord Hardnue^ wlio li liroagiit witii him tlie 
Report of tlie IMiiitary wliicb Lad been , at theLeaj, 

struck by paralysis suiring an Audience vritk tLe Queen ; tlie next day Lord 
Fanmure wrote : Hib leg is entirely useles^^ and bis ri^lit arm visibly 
affected. I spoke to bim for a moment as be got into bis carriage, and bis 
bead is quite clear^ but liis public career is closed; and knowing Ills 
mind as f do, I would not be surprised to learn tLat lie macle a 
tion to iliai etfecl to the Qneen very sbortly/’ 
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OfJO 


Dm Fat lOih Jahj 1850. 

The Queen has recei\ed tlie enclosed letter from 
Lord Hardinge, eonreying his resignation, for which she 
was prepared. She asks Lord Palmerston to enable 
her, by the assistance of his advice, soon to appoint a 
successor to the important office of Commander-in- 
Chief. She has again considered the question, and is 
confirmed in her opinion that the Duke of Cambridge 
stands almost without a competitor. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge. 

Bcckingiia^i Fatacp, 11^/i July 185G. 

The Queen received yesterday evening Field- 
Slarshal Lord Hardinge’s letter resigning his office 
of Commander-in-Chief. She cannot sufficiently ex- 
press how deeply grieved she is to feel that from Lord 
Hardinge’s state of health she must accept his resigna- 
tion. The loss of his services will be immense to the 
Queen, the country, and the Army — and she trusts that 
he is well assured of her high sense of the very valuable 
services he has long rendered. She hopes, however, 
that she may still reckon on his advice and assistance 
on matters of importance, though he will no longer 
command her noble Army. 

She cannot conclude without expressing the Prince’s 
and her fervent wishes that he may rapidly recover, and 
his valuable life be long preserved to ail his friends, 
amongst whom we shall ever consider ourselves. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victorm. 

Downing Steeet^ 12//i July 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that he has consulted 
with his colleagues as to the advice to be tendered to 
your Majesty in regard to the appointment of a 
T ,nrf! Hardinp-e as General Commanding- 
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in-Chief; and upon a full consideration e; the 
the Cabinet are of opinion ihat your 3lj;esiy\ chnicf. 
could not Mi upon any General Officer belter '•-jiied t't 
that important position than His lioyal the 

Duke of Cambridge, ar.d I.oi'd Panmure ^rili have t’ae 
honour of taking your iMajesty's pleasure upon tiie 
matter officially. 

It seems quice clear that tlicre is no General Odiccr 
senior to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
to whom it would in all respects be desirable to intrust 
the duties of the command of the .-^Vnuy, and there is no 
Genei'al Officer below him in seniority has claim 
sufficiently strong to justify his being preferred to His 
Royal Highness. ... 

Queen Vido7'ia to the Earl of Clnjr/idou. 

BrrE:rNTH!\'^! FAhxri^, 

The Queen wishes to ask, before she sanctions lids 
draft, whether the Cabinet have full}- consi<kTed the 
consequences of this declaration to the Persians, wliic-h 
may be w’ar ; ^ and if so, whether they are prepared to 
go to war with I’ersia, and have pro\ ided tire means of 
carrjdng it on ( The draft itself the Queen approves. 

Queen Vidoriu lo the Kiu^ of the Bclu'/aita. 

U^otmM , til ^ Jtihj II? ‘)f? 

My DHAEBS'i’ T'xeix. — . . - We had a delightful 
little sejour at Aldershot- much favoured by tine 
weather. The first day, Wednesday, the wind %vas 
too high for me to ride, but the second (Thursday) 
we had one of the prettiest and nml interesting field 
days 1 ever remember. I rode about cverysvhere and 
enjoyed it so much. On ThuKda-y and Friday morning 
we visited the Cam}). Tiie new Troops from the Crimea 
which w'e saw ■were the 34tli, •4-1 st. and 49tli, particularly 
fine Regiments; the Otlrd Highlanders, the 2jid Ritle 

^ Tlie 8liali. aiailiits: In^^eir of tiie floprime of ilie fiorn 

lelieidii^ laid siege to Ilerat^ in dircvi \io!aliou of a Iretit) oi 
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Battalion, and three Companies of splendid Sappers 
and Miners, all very line; and the Scots Greys and 
Enniskillen Dragoons- The Prussians ^ were emerveilles 
at the looks of our Troops on returning from the Crimea ! 
"We came here on the 18th, and have really hot weather. 

George lias been appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
There was really no one who could have been put over 
him ; thougli iii some respects it may be a weakness for 
the Crown^ it is a great strength for the Army. . . . 

I fear I must end here for to-day. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Jlsc’ount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PiccABiLLYj 24^/i July 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your hlajesty, and will give directions for the Council 
at Osborne at one o'clock on Monday, according to 
your Majesty’s desire ; and he would beg to submit 
for your hlajesty's gracious consideration that the 
General Commanding-in-Chief has usually been a Privy 
Councillor, and that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge might, if your Majesty thought fit, be 
sworn in on IMonday. 

Viscount Palmerston will communicate with Dr 
Goodford, but he finds that he was misled by the 
Headmaster and one of the Governors of Harrow at 
the Speech Day; he understood from them that an 
additional week’s holiday would at his request be 
given to the boys at this vacation in commemoration 
of the Peace. He has now received a letter from the 
Governors to say that the school had an additional 
week on the occasion of the Peace at Easter, and that 
an additional week will be given, not now, but at 
Christmas, in commemoration of the laying the first 
stone of the ne^v Chapel. If, therefore, the Eton boys 
had an additional week at Easter in honour of the 
Peace, as the Harrow boys had, there will be no reason 
for any addition to the Eton holidays novr. . . . 

^ T!ie Prince and Princess of Prussia were on a visit to tlie Queen and 
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J//‘ IjdhoiK'hrre lo Q-'/fc./ Il'l'} i'l. 

L’l J ^ \f^Y, 

With Mr Ijabouchere’s humble duty to Her 
!^Iajesty. l^lr Lnboucherc begs to subiiiit Llie following 
observations in reply to Her 3Iajestj, 's cnqiiiries 
respecting the Free States in the vicinity of the British 
Colonies in Soutli Africa. 

There are two independent States there : — 

(1.) The Transvaal Republic, founded by Boers who 
left the Colony for the most part from ten to fifteen 
years ago. The territory on whicli tliey are establisheii 
never was British. Tlie Government of the day. think- 
ing it useless and impolitic to pursue them there, entered 
into a capitulation Avith them ajid recognised their 
independent existence. Tliey inhabit the plains north 
of the Vaal or YelioAv River. 

(2.) The Orange River Free State. Tliis occupies 
the territory between the Taai Ris'er to the north and 
the Orange RiA’er to the south. 'rhi.s territory, like the 
former, aa^s occupied originally by emigi’ant Boers, and 
was bej'ond the boundaries of the Coiouc of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Bui Sir Harry Smith, in 184t). after a 
scA’cre military struggle Aviih the Boers, thought proper 
AAitliout authority from home to annex it to British 
Dominion.^ This annexation Avas ratified by I.iord Grey, 
and the countiy remained for tlirce or four years under 
British rule. AfterAcards it aa'iis rcsoh ed lo abandon it, 
during the administration of the Duke of XeAA'castle, as 
a result of the general rcAusion oi‘ our afl'a.irs Avhich took 
place at the conclusion ol’ the Kaffir War. The Orange 
Rfter Territory AA-as recognised as a separate Republic 
in 1854-. 

It is certainly true that the existence of these Free 
States may complicate our relations AA'iil. the Kaffirs, 
and possibly be a source of danger to the security of 
British dominion in South -Vfrica. But the latter 
danger seems very remote. They possess no portion of 
the sea coast, and are altogether a pastoral people, and 
* See antes voL ii. pp. W7 and 
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are engaged in a constant struggle with the barbarous 
tribes in their neighbourhood. 

To retain and protect these territories would have 
involved an immense expenditure, and been attended 
with great difficulties. Besides, the same question would 
have speedily recurred, as these emigrant Boers would 
have soon gone further into the interior, and again have 
asserted their independence. Our present relations 
with both these States are very amicable. When 
Governor Sir George Grey went to the Cape all these 
questions had been finally disposed of.^ 

There seems to be good reason to hope that the 
apprehensions of a Kaffir War will not be realised. 
The Colony is very prosperous, and is beginning to 
export wool in large quantities. The new legislature 
appears to be disposed to act harmoniously with the 
Governor, and to be actuated by a spirit of loyalty and 
attachment to this country. What they most want is 
a supply of European settlers, which it is to be hoped 
that the soldiers of the German and Swiss Legions will 
give them. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBOENE^ July 1856. 

JMy dearest Uxcle, — I am much grieved to have 
to retract the permission which in my letter of yesterday 
I said I would give to Lord Westmorland.^ When 
I said so, I had not received the opinion of the Ministers, 
which I have since done, and this is, I am sorry to say, 
conclusive against it. I quite overlooked one very 
important case of very late date, viz. the Plenipotentiary 
at Paris — on whom the Emperor pressed very hard to 
confer his order in commemoration of the Peace; but 
it was refused, and the Emperor was a good deal hurt. 
If now Lord Westmorland received the permission, 

^ Sir George Grey liad been sent out by tlie Duke of Newcastle in 1854. 
He had prewousiy been Governor of South Australia and New Zealand 
successively. lie retmiied to New Zealand as Governor in 1861^ and was 
Premier of the Colony;, 1877-1884. He died in 1898^ and was buried in St 
PaiiFs Cathedral. 

^ King Leopold had proposed to bcolow a decoration on Lord Westmorland. 
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the Emperor might with right complain. I am nirn ’i 
grieved, dearest Uncle, at all tliis, bnt ic w'> 
unavoidable, and T was at the lime mnch disnvv'-.,', 
at your ghing the order to Lord IVestmorland I 
foresaw nothing but difficulties. Ever your 
Xiece, Victoria R. 


7'he King of the Belgians to Qi/cen Jlcforia. 

Lullnj Avj f ^ ir*'*'’ 

My dearest ’\Rctoria, — , . . 'When your excellent 
Ministers will consider things coolly, which is not to 
be expected in tliis hot weather, 1 am sure they will 
come to other conclusions. The rule is a i enf ti/.sc one, 
and has been kept up e\en at the time of those yreat 
congresses of Paris, Vienna, and ditto Paris in 1815. 
But in eases of particular affection and reelin'? not 
connected mth politics, there ha\e been during the 
reigns of George IV. and AVilliam fV. exeeptiors. 
The Duke of Devonshire was sent to the Coronutioa. 
I tliink, of the Emperor Xicholas. because one knew 
the Emperor liked him. And he has worn mer since 
that diamond star of the St Andrew of the largest 
dimensions. 

Our Kapoleon is too wise not to understand that 
a treaty has a direct political chai’acter. And. during 
the next fifty years of your glorious reign, there will 
be most probably a great many more treaties and 
congresses. You may get all sorts of things during 
that time, but you cannot either by the power of 
heaven or of earth get a new uncle, who iias kej)t 
his word twenty-five years; rather an under !: a. king 
considering circumstances. ... 1 remain, my dearest 

Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leo i’uld R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of Hu B<4giiin'-\ 

Ox Board ihl Vghwiii md Aihen^ 
lUh Augml iSelO. 

Dearest Uxcle, — You will be surj)rised to get a 
letter so soon again from me, and still more on so 
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tmial a subject, but I come as a petitioner for a 
supply of the cakes or Ohlateri which you kindly 
always send me, but which have come to a dead stop, 
having been too rapidly consumed; all the children 
having taken to eat them. As I am not a very good 
breakfast eater, they are often the only things I can take 
at that time, and consequently I miss them much. 
May I therefore beg them to be sent ? 

We are still here ; profiting by the had sea, to ^dsit 
many beautiful points de vue in this really beautiful 
country. We saw yesterday one of the loveliest places 
possible — Endsleigh — ^the Duke of Bedford’s, about 
twenty miles from here. 

The weather is so bad, and it blows so hard, that we 
shall go back to Southampton to-morrow by railroad 
— a beautiful line which we have never seen. I must 
close in haste. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOEIA R. 

We went to Saltram, Lord Morley’s, this afternoon. 

Earl Granville to Queen Victoria} 

Moscow^, ZWh August 1856. 

Lord Gramdlle presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs, according to your Majesty’s desire, 
to submit to your Majesty the impressions which he 
has received during the short time of his stay in this 
country. 

Lord Granville’s conversation with the Emperor of 
Russia, and what he has heard from various reliable 
sources, have led him to the following conclusions 
respecting His Imperial Majesty. 

He is handsome, but thinner and graver than when 
he was in England. When speaking with energy to 
Lord GranviEe his manner seemed to be rather an 
imitation of some one else than his own, and he did not 
look Lord Granville in the face. His usual manner is 

^ Lord Granville was appointed Lead of a special mission^ witL the 
temporary rank of Amhassador, to attend the Coronation of the Czar 
Alexander. 
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singularly gentle and pleasing. He does not give tlie 
idea of having much strength either of intellect or of: 
character, but looks intelligent and amiable. Altliciigh 
the education of a Cffisainvitch must be subject to 
pernicious influences, the present Emperor has had 
advantages which those in his position have not usually 
had. The Emperor Nicholas came to the throne 
without having had the confidences of his predecessor. 
He initiated his son into everything that was going on, 
while others who knew the good-nature of the Grand 
Duke Alexander’s character, told him that which they 
did not tell his fatliei*. He was supposed to have different 
tastes from the late Emperor, but, since the death of the 
latter, he has liked the late Emperor's favourite residence 
which he himself had formerly disliked, he has taken to 
all the military pursuits of his father, and is .said to have 
shown undignified haste in issuing regulations about, 
and in appearing in, new uniforms. He is liked by those 
who surround him, but is blamed for not having those 
habits of punctuality and of quick decision in business 
which characterised the late Emperor. 

There is still much talk of stimulants to be applied 
by His Imperial IMajesty to commerce and to tiie 
development of the resources of the countiy. . . . There 
are persons, however, here well qualified to judge, who 
doubt whether much more will be performed than has 
formerly been done, after brilliant promises at the 
beginning of a reign. His Imperial 3Iajesty is not 
supposed to have tliat power of mil which will enable 
him to deal with the mass of corruption which pervades 
every class in this country. The Empress,^ a woman of 
sense and ability, is believed to have great influence 
mth her husband when he is with her, but he is 
generally guided by the person who speaks last to him 
before he acts — and His Imperial IMajesty has not the 
talent of surrounding himself with able men. His 
Ministers certahily do not appear to be men of that 
remarkable intellect as have been usually supposed to 

^ Marie ^Uexanclroviia, formerly tLe Priiieess Marie of Hesse, daugliter 
of tlie Grand Dike Louis 11. 
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be employed by the Court of St Petersbm'g. Count 
Orloff is stated to have but little influence, and to have 
lost his former activity. Prince Gortschakoif is clever 
in society, of easy conversation and some smartness in 
repartee. He is vain, a great talker, and indiscreet. It 
is difficult to keep him to the point. He flies about 
from one thing to another, and he is so loose in his talk, 
that the repetition of isolated phrases might lead to 
impressions of his meaning, which would not be 
correct. . . . 

The Serf Question is admitted by all to be of a very 
difficult character, and will become more so as the 
wealth of the country increases. Indeed when that 
state of things occurs, it is more than likely that popular 
movements will take place, and it is frightful to consider 
the immediate results of a revolution in a country 
organised as this is at present. No country in Europe 
will furnish so fair a chance of success to Socialism. The 
reins of Government were held so tight during the last 
reign, that even the relaxation which now exists is not 
altogether without danger. 

The preparations for the Coronation are on an 
immense scale. The present estimate of the expenses 
is £1,000,000 ; the last Coronation cost half that sum ; 
the Coronation of Alexander, £150,000 ; while that of 
the Emperor Paul did not exceed £50,000. The 
military household of the present Emperor consists of 
one hundred and twenty generals — ^that of Nicholas, at 
the beginning of his reign, consisted of twenty. 

Your Majesty is spoken of by the Emperor and by 
the Society here with the greatest respect. Lord and 
Lady Granville have met with nothing but remarkable 
civility from all classes. 

Lord Granville has had great pleasure in seeing His 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
in such good health and spirits. His only anxiety was 
an interval of fourteen days during which His Royal 
Highness did not hear from England. That anxiety 
has been relieved by a letter received to-day. Lord 
Granville ventures to request your Majesty to present 
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his respectful remembrances to the Princess ]?oyal with 
his congratulations at Her Royal liiglines^'s conipkie 
recover}". Lord Granville begs to advise Her ILn'i;] 
Highness, when residing abroad, not to engage a Russian 
maid. Lady Wodehouse found hers eating the contents 
of a pot on her dressing-table — it happened to be castor 
oil pomatum for the hair. 

Lord Granville has been I'equested to convey to 
your IHajesty and to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert the Prince of Nassau's expressions of devotion 
and respect. The atmosphere in which His Highness 
at present resides does not appear to have had much 
influence on His Highness’s opinions. 

Fiscount Palmerston to Queen J let arm. 

St Leonahbs C>/ /i l^ep¥mbrr 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duly to 
your Jlajesty, and begs to submit for }'our iHajesly's 
gracious approval that Dr Tail, Dean of Carlisle, 
should be appointed Bishop of London with a clear 
explanation to him that the Diocese will probably be 
dhided into two — one of London and one of West- 
minster. 

That the Bishop of Ripon^ should be appointed 
Bishop of Dui’ham, with a like explanation that the 
Diocese of Durham may possibly be divided into 
two — one for Durham and one for Xorthumberland. 

That the Dean of Hereford- should be appointed 
Bishop of Ripon ; and that Dr Trench ® be appointed 
Dean of Westminster with the condition that he is 
not to receive any fees or emoluments arising out of 
appointments of Knights of the Bath. 

Dr Trench is a man of the world and of literature, 
and would in those respects be well suited to be 

^ Cliarles Loni:ifley (ITTi-lBiW) Bi4i0p of Diirliam IHZiJy 

Arclibisliop of York 1800, and ArcWiBliop of ('auterkiry i8i>2. 

- Riekard I)awe=;, wlio ‘became Dean in IBoO, and miored tlii* Catlicfiral. 
He did not become Bishop of llipon ; Robert Bieker^tetli^ a Canon of Saifrltiiry, 
helm event iia II V appointed. See p. note. 

® Rickard CJkeaevix Trexick (18074880)^ Ardilii&liop of BiiHia frojM 
1864-1884. 
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Dean of Westminster, and if his tendencies are, as 
some persons suppose, rather towards High Church 
opinions, his position as Dean would not afford him any 
particular means of making those opinions prevail; 
while his appointment would show that the patronage 
of the Cro%\-n was not flowing exclusively in one 
direction. 

Viscount Palmerston will, on another occasion, 
submit to your ^^lajesty the names of persons for the 
Deaneries of Hereford and Carlisle.^ 


The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria. 

St Jaiies’s Palace^ Vjth September 1856. 

]^Iy deae Cousin, — This morning the reply from 
Baden reached me, and I hasten to inform you at once 
of the purport of it, embodied in a very excellent letter 
written by my sister Mary, who declines the proposal 
made to her on the part of the King of Sardinia, for 
some very excellent and weighty reasons.^ I must 
confess that I fully agree with her in the view she has 
taken, and, I can say with truth, that I think her 
decision is a very judicious and very correct one, and 

^ Francis Close (1797-1382)^ Rector of Clieltenliam^ succeeded Br Tait 
as Bean of Carlisle. 

^ The King had, in January 1855, lost his consort, Queen Marie Adelaide, 
daughter of the Archduke Renier of Austria. Lord Clarendon wrote to Baron 
Marochetti . “^^The Queen s first care was for the happiness of Princess 
Mary, and it \\&s the wish of Her Majesty and of Her Majesty's Government 
that the decision should he left to the unbiassed judgment of Her Royal 
Highness. 

Princess Mary, having maturely weighed the matter in all its different 
hearing, has come to the conclusion that it is her duty as regards both 
the King of Sardinia and herself to decline the offer, which you were 
empowered to make on fche part of His Majesty, 

Princess Mary fully appreciates the many excellent and noble qualities 
of the King. She does not doubt that in him individually she w^ould be 
happy, and she thinks that the alliance would he popular in England ; hut 
Her Royal Highness feels that as the Protestant Queen of Sardinia she must 
he in a false position, and that a wife can never find herself thus placed 
without injury to her husband. 

Princess Mary^is deeply attached to her religion, which is the first 
consideration in this wnrld, and in the free and undisturbed exercise of 
that religion, however much it might be sanctioned by the King, and 
supported by Ilis Majesty's Government, she feels that she would be the 
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I am noc at all sorry she has come to >c. I ki'o’c 
that Clarendon was very anxious to hare an early 
I have in the first instance sent Hilary's lecltr c.n’to . 
and base requested him, after perasing ir. to n nn 
to you, and I hope you will not tliink tiuii i h i' e n 
wanting in respect to 5 "ou in so doing. ’With m i y 
Ihanks to you for your great kindness in haring Lit i e 
decision of this weighty matter entirely in our iiau'.h. 
I beg to remain, my dear Cousin, your most duliiui 
Cousin, Gr.ijiA.E, 

Quec?i Vklorki to the Khisr of the Behfttn<^:. 

B II mm \i , 1 i ^ j Fr 

IMy dearest Uxcle, — I cannot hare your kind aiid 
confidential letter of the 15th ansrvered. and thcrelore 
write to-day to thank you for it. You may rely on 
our dirulging nothing. We are, however, both rer}" 
anxious that dear Fedro should be preferred. He is 
out and out the most distinguished young Prince liiere 
is, and besides that, good, excellent, and steady accord- 
ing to one’s heart’s desire, and as one could wi'.li Jur an 
onli/ and beloved daughter. For Portugal, too. an 
amiable, well-educated Queen would be an immense 
blessing, for there never has been one. I am sure you 
would be more likely to secure Charlotte’s happiness if 
you gave her to Pedro than to one of those imimneraldc 
Archdukes, or to Prince George of Saxony. Pedro 

oliject of constant ^n^pKioii^ hex moine® liiAiiItl ijp Lal/e 'f: 
struetioii;, aii4 that the Kiuc be eYpe-sed to pTj lur ^ 

which time would only w mcrei'^XK 

am iiot surprised at fbi® den ion, wlibdi* irnm my V ni.t of 
PriDce*^sj Man’s piofound reliiaou® feebi j:, f ratper led a C » } ; 

but I aai bound to %i} that w , in releienc e to ber n i ^ ou . ai cl w rr ir i e :«* * 
to that alone^ Her litAal m ha op Hion, dec idnl 

and loreis Mil 

1 an* « inninced^ *h u in bij upon i on-tiii/joa- jrotiiid«5 

til"' biiihant positioii whirb bten 1 to ber, ui wliicb niliw 

appi'etuaied tae adx ant Pnmi-b Mdi\ cm onl] added to tiip 

respect x iiicli tlie Kina’* alreauj kels for tlie noble ini idin iled dutdi 
ol Her llo]ul II linens ” 

^ Botli the Quetii aad Kinj Leopold wore desirous of arrangin^^ a r!wrriijt‘ 
between Kip^r Pedro ami the Print Cbarlottej, wbicla, howex er^'dbl not tint 
place. See post^ pp. UliCj and 4d4, 
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should, however, be written to, if you were favourably 
inclined towards him. 

I must end now, hoping soon to hear from you 
again. Pedro is just nineteen ; he can therefore well 
wait tiU he has completed his twentieth year. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoeia R. 

Queen Victoria to the Empress of the French. 
[jDj'cift.'] ^ 

Septemlre 1856. 

Je regrette autant que V.M.I. les divergences 
existantes entre les vues de nos deux Gouvemements 
au sujet du Traite de Paris.^ [11 est impossible pour 
nous cependant de cMer aux Russes les demandes 
qu’ils mettent en avant, seulement parcequ’elles sont 
soutenues par la France. Le fait est que] Ma maniere 
d’envisager la situation actuelle est celle-ci : les Russes 
ne cessent de sulwe la m^me politique des le commence- 
ment de la complication Orientale jusqu’a prf^sent. Ils 
cMent oil la force majeure les y contraint, mais tS,chent 
de se reserver par des chicanes ou subterfuges les moyens 
de reprendre a un temps plus opportun ieurs attaques 
sur Tiudependance et i’int^grite de cette pauvre Turquie. 
[Nous au contraire sommes d^termin^s.] La France et 
FAngleterre au contraire ont manifesto leur determina- 
tion de la sauver et de I’assurer centre ces attaques. 
C etait la la cause de la guerre ; c’etait la le but de la 
paix ; mon Gouvernement n’oserait le sacrifier vis-k-vis 
de mon peuple par complaisance envers I’Empereur de 
Russia. Un coup d’oeil sur la Carte, par exemple, 

^ Tliis is tiae original draffij whicli appears to iiave been modified later by 
tlie omission of the sentences in brackets. 

" llie Treaty bad inyolved tbe restitution of tbe fortress and district of 
Kars to Turkey. Tbe Eussians, however^ delayed tbe stipulated evacuation 
in an unwarrantable manner. Ismail also was included witbin tbe portion of 
Bessarabia to be ceded to Turkey^ but^ instead of surrendering it intact^, tbe 
Russians destroyed its fortifications ; they also laid claim to Serpent’s Island 
at tbe moutb of tbe Danube;, wbicb was witbin tbe ceded portion;, and of 
Bolgradj tbe future ownership of wbicb waS;, owing to tbe inaccuracies of 
ma|JS;y in dispute. Tbe English Government sent a fleet to tbe Black Sea 
to enforce tbe obligations of tbe Treaty^ wbile tbe French Government 
seemed disposed to make unnecessary concessions to Russia. 
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demontre qu'en detruisaiit Ismaii, Kili.a. etc., etc, ’'ac-e 
auquel nous ne venons qua present d’apprcndre qiie 
la France avait donne son assentiment ii noire iiMi ] 
la Russie a prive Fade droite de la nouvcile ii-riie 
de frontiere de toute defense ; tandis qu en substituant 
le nouveau Bolgi’ad a celui connu au Congi-es elle 
pousserait un point strategique au centre, couperait 
la partie cedee de la Bessarabie du reste de FEmpire 
Ottoman, et se mettrait a meme de devenir de nou^'eau 
maitresse de la rive gauche du Danube, qiiand elle le 
voudra. Comme dans ce cas [nous] nos deux pays sont 
tenus par Traite a reprendre les armes, il me parait de 
notre devoir a prdvenir de tels dangers. Ces dangers 
seront ecartes a Finstant que la France sunira a nous 
pour tenir un langage ferine a la Russie, qui tiiche de 
nous d&unir et il ne faut pas qu’elle y reussisse. 

Je vous exprime la toute ma pensce, sacliant que 
FEmpereur attend une franchise entiere de son amic, 
convaincue aussi, que si son opinion differe de la mienne. 
e’est du au moins d’importance qu'il attache peut-etre 
aux points en dispute avec la Russie, et a un sentiment 
de gdnerosite env'ers un ennemi vaincu, auquel il me 
serait doux de m’abandonner avec lui, si je pouvais le 
faire de maniere a coneilier les interets de la Turquie 
et de FEurope. 

The Earl of Clarendon io Queen Vivtoria, 

Taysioi hi, 21 4 September 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly ventures to express Ins opinion 
that the Empress might think the tone of your 
Majesty’s letter rather too severe. It is by no means 
severe, but perfectly just and true as regards the 
conduct of Russia and France, and on that very 
account it might wound the amour propre of the 
Emperor. 

Lord Clarendon I'eatures to .suggest the omission 
of the second sentence beginning by ■* Il eat impomhlcC 
and of the parenthesis at tlie bottom of the second 
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page.^ In tlie concluding sencence it might perhap'j 
be better to say “/a France et T Angleterre" instead 
of “nous,’’ which would possibly be taken as an 
announcement of separate action. Your Slajesty might 
perhaps think it right to add after the last words “ tek 
dangers ” — “ ces dangers seront ecartes d Unstant que la 
France dunira d nous pour tenir un langage feme d 
la Bussie qid tdche de nous desunir et il ne faut pas 
qu'elle y re'ussisse”^ 

Queen Victoria to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Balmohal^ 22n£^ Septemhej* 1856. 

My dear George, — I waited to thank you for 
your letter of the 17th till I had received Mary’s 
from Lord Clarendon, which I did yesterday morning, 
and which I now return to you. It is admirably 
written, and does dear Mary the greatest credit; she 
puts it on the 7'ight ground, viz, that of the Protestant 
feeling which should always actuate our family, and to 
this we 710W must keep. It effectually closes, however, 
the door to all Catholic proposals — ^whether from Kings 
or Princes, which makes matters easier. 

I must say, however, that I think it very wrong 
of certain ladies to have spoken of Mary’s feelings and 
mshes on the subject, which has no doubt encouraged 
the idea when they had no reason for doing so. 

I am very glad that the decision has been so entirely 
dear Mary’s own, and that she is convinced of my 
anxious wish for her happiness and welfare — ^which I 
have as much at heart as if' she were my own sister. 

It is very necessary, however, that not a word 
should be breathed of this whole affair, and I trust 
that you will caution your mother and sisters and their 
relations to be very silent on the subject, as it would 
be otherwise very offensive to the King. 

With Albert’s love, ever your very affectionate 
Cousin, Victoria E. 

^ Le. the passage from ^^acte auqner’ to noire insa.** 

2 The Prince wrote in reply to this letter: draft of letter to the 

Empress of the French has been altered in every particular as yon suggest^ 
and I will send yon a corrected copy of it by to-morrow.” See posl^^ p. 271. 
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Queen Victoria to Jlscoiiniai^ Hardiirjc. 

I) ir/'.' r i: . « ^ ^ * r> I 

5Iy dear Lady Hardinge, — W here eaii I iin.'] 
words to express to you our deep heartfelt sorrow ;.l. 
the sad and totally unexpected news conveyed to us by 
telegraph yesterdayd 

Bly first thought was for you, dear Lady Hardinge, 
whose whole existence was so completely bound up in 
his, that this blow must be awdiil indeed. We feel 
truly and sincerely what we, and the country, have lost 
in your dear, high-minded, noble husband, whose onhf 
thought ivas his duty. A more loyal, devoted, fearless 
public servant the Crowm never possessed. His loss to 
me is one of those which in our times is quite irrepar- 
able. Added to all this we have ever had such a true 
affection and personal friendsliip for dear Lord Hardinge. 
and know how warmly these feelings were requited. 
All who had the pleasure of knowing him must eier 
remember his benevolent smile and kind eye. 

But I speak of ourselves and of what we have lost, 
when 1 ought only to express our sympathy with you. 
in your present overwhelming loss, but i could not 
restrain my pen, and the expression of our feelings 
may perhaps be soothing to your bleeding heart. 

Most truly also do we sympathise with }"our children. 

Pray do not think of answering this yourself, but let 
us hear through your son or daughter how you arc. 
Ever, dear Lady Hardinge, with the sincerest regard 
and truest S}’mpathy, yours affectionately, 

Victoria E. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

My DEAREST Victoria, — S ince your kind letter of 
the 2nd I have not had any communications from you. 
I can well understand that it grieves you to leave the 
Highlands. It is not a great proof of the happiness of 
human kind, that aU love to be elsewhere than at the 

^ Lord HardiDg’e^ who liail only temporarily rallied from the stroke lie La 1 
received at AMersliot^ died ou the 24th. 
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place where their real residence is, notwithstanding all 
songs of home sweet home, etc. I plead quite guilty 
to this, though I used to he much attached to my old 
home at Coburg and to Claremont. That the weather 
should have been unfavourable is a great pity ; here we 
have had a most beautiful and mild weather till the 8th, 
when a severe thunderstorm put an end to it. 

Poor Lord Hardinge! I believe after all, though 
aU these people pretend not to mind it, that the Press 
killed him. I once told Lady Maryborough and the 
late Duchess of Wellington that it was fortunate the 
Duke eared so little for the Press. “ Care httle,” they 
said; “why, nothing annoys and irritates him more.” 
I find it natural; doing one’s best, working with all 
one’s nerves, and to be abused for it, is not pleasant. 

To explain the real state of dear Charlotte’s affair 
I enclose the only copy of my letter which exists, and 
pray you kindly to send it me back. My object is 
and was that Charlotte should decide as she likes it, 
and uninfluenced by what I might prefer. I should 
prefer Pedro, that I confess, but the Archduke^ has 
made a favourable impression on Charlotte ; I saw that 
long before any question of engagement had taken place. 
The Archduke is out at sea, and nothing can well be 
heard before the 25th of this month. If the thing 
takes place the Emperor ought to put him at the head 
of Venice ; he is well calculated for it. 

I am going on the 15th to Ardenne for a week. I 
have been since that revolution of 1848 kept away from 
it almost entirely, compared to former days. And now, 
with my best love to Albert, I must end, remaining 
ever, my dearest Victoria, your truly devoted and only 
Uncle, Leopold R. 

Q^een Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Balmoral^ ISth Oetoher 1856. 

My deaeest Uncle,— I am truly thankful for your 
kind letter and the very confidential enclosure which I 

^ Tlie Arclidiike Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph of Austria^ afterwards 
Emperor of Mexico. 
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return, and which has interested us both very much, 
and is truly kind and paternal. I still hope by your 
letter that Charlotte has not finally made up her mind 
— as we both feel so strongly convinced of the immense 
superiority of Pedro over any other young Prince even 
dans les relations journalistes, besides which the position 
is so infinitely preferable. The Austrian society is 
medisante and profligate and worthless — and the Italian 
possessions very shaky. Pedro is full of resource — ^fond 
of music, fond of drawing, of languages, of natural 
history, and literature, in all of which Charlotte would 
suit him, and would be a real benefit to the country. 
If Charlotte asked me, I should not hesitate a moment, 
as I would give any of my own daughters to him were 
he not a Catholic ; and if Charlotte consulted her friend 
Vicky I know what her answer would be as she is so 
very fond of Pedro. 

14 th. — I could not finish last night, and so continue 
to-day. I shall be most anxious to hear from you about 
Charlotte, when a final decision has been taken. 

Since the 6th we have the most beautiful weather — 
with the country in the most brilhant beauty — but not the 
bracing weather which did one so much good ; yesterday 
and to-day it is quite warm and relaxing. Albert has 
continued to have wonderful sport; not only has he 
Idlled seven more stags since 1 wrote, but the finest, 
largest stags in the whole neighbourhood — or indeed 
killed in almost any forest ! . . . 

Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Windsor CastdBj* %th November 1850 . 

The Queen has received Lord Pamnure’s two boxes 
of the 4th. She is glad to hear that the Military 
and the Defence Committees of the Cabinet, are to 
be reassembled. The absence of all plans for our 
defences is a great evil, and hardly credible. There 
should exist a well-considered general scheme for each 
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place supported by a detailed argument; this when 
approved by the Government, should be sanctioned and 
signed by the Sovereign, and not deviated from except 
upon resubmission and full explanation of the causes 
which render such deviation necessary ; no special work 
should be undertaken which does not realise part of 
this general scheme. The Queen trusts that Lord 
Panmure will succeed in effecting this. 

It is very much to be regretted that so few of the 
soldiers of the German Legion should have accepted 
the liberal terms of the Government. Those should, 
however, be made to sail soon. 

The returns of the different Departments for the 
last quarter show a lamentable deficiency in small 
arms. Fifty-two thousand three hundred and twenty- 
two for the whole of the United Kingdom is a 
sadly small reserve to have in store ; we should 
never be short of .500,000. The Queen was struck 
also with the little work done at Enfield. It appears 
that during the whole quarter this new and extensive 
establishment has completed only three muskets! 

With regard to some of the barracks, the tenders 
have not even yet been accepted, although the year is 
nearly drawing to a close. The Queen hopes soon to 
receive the returns for the Fortification Department, 
which is fuUy two months in arrear. . . . 

With respect to the list for the Bath, the Queen is 
somewhat startled by the large number. Before 
sanctioning it, she thinks it right to ask for an 
explanation of the services of the officers, and the 
reasons for which they are selected for the honour. 
She returns the list for that purpose to Lord Panmure, 
who will perhaps cause the statement to be attached 
to each name. This, of course, does not apply to the 
foreigners. Amongst the Sardinians, however, the Queen 
observes the absence of the names of the Military Com- 
missioners attached first to Lord Raglan and afterwards 
to General Simpson. The first was a Count Revel, 
who has frequently applied for the honour, and the 
Queen thinks ought to have it. 
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The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Foeexgn Office^ 10/i^ NGvemUf 1850. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty, and 
humbly begs to transmit a letter from the Empress 
which was left here this afternoon by M. de Persigiiy, 
vfho also left a despatch from Count Walewski, of which 
Lord Clarendon begs to transmit a copyd It is a most 
unsatisfactory result of aU the tripotage that has been 
going on, as it is an invitation pur et simple to re- 
assemble the conference with Prussia, and to abide 
by the decision of the majority. 

Lord Clarendon is to see JM. de Persigny to-morrow 
morning. 


The Empress of the French to Queen Victoria. 


CoMPiEGXB^ k 7 yovemhre i8oG. 

Madame et tres cheue Sosue, — Je viens apres 
plus de deux mois m’excuser pres de votre ^lajeste 
d’une faute bien involontaire ; par queiques mots 
que Persigny m’a dit j’ai era comprendre que votre 
Majeste s’etonnait que je ne lui eusse pas ecrit 
en rdponse a sa lettre. La seule crainte d’ennuyer 
votre Majeste m’a empgche de le faire, je croyais 
d’aiileurs que vous n’aviez pas besoin d'assurances 
sur la bonne foi et surtout sm- la bonne volonte de 
I’Empereur. 

J’espere que grace a Dieu tous les petits differens 
qui ont surgi dans ces derniers temps s’aplaniront, car 

^ Coimt Walewski had writtea to Couat Persis^ny : The communicaticms 
which I have received give us cause to fear that Her Majesty’s Goverameiit 
may persist in declining the proposal to reassemble the Conference. . . . 
We only know of five Powers which have had an opportunity to express 
an opinion on the point at issue. . . . Ifc appears that Sardinia has not yet 
formed her decision. We cannot therefore foresee in what sense the niajority 
will pronounce^ and it is evident to us that the reunion will realise the 
object desired^ that of bringing on a decision which cannot be s|iestioned by 
any one^ seeing that it will have been ohlaiaed by the coneuiTfincc of the 
Kepresentatives of all the powers/' 
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c’est rint^ret des deux pays, et le voeu le plus cher 
que nous puissions formerd 

L’Emp&eur a ete bien peine d’apprendre les fausses 
suppositions auxquelles ont donnd lieu un desaccord 
momentaire ; il n’aurait jamais suppose que le desk* de 
maintenir un engagement pris peut-etre mime trop 
a la Mte, mais dont un honnlte homme ne peut se 
departir ait pu faire croire que I’alliance avec votre 
MajestI ne lui Itait pas tout aussi chire et tout 
aussi pricieuse qu’ auparavant; il est heureux de 
penser que la reunion de la conference sera un moyen 
de tout arranger, puisque I’opinion de la Sardaigne 
n’etait pas encore connue ; elle creera par sa voix une 
majorite, et le Gouvernement franijais ne faisant rien 
pour influencer I’opmion du Piemont, le cabinet de 
votre Majeste peut sans concession accepter cette com- 
binaison. Je ne saurais assez dire combien pour ma part 
je suis tourmentee, car je voudrais partout et en tout 
voir nos deux pays marcher d’accord et surtout quand 
ils ont le mime but. Nous sommes k Compilgne 
depuis trois semaines, I’Empereur chasse souvent, ce qui 
Tamuse beaucoup et lui fait beaucoup de bien. . . . 

L’Empereur me charge de le mettre aux pieds de 
votre Majeste. Je la prie en mime temps de ne point 
nous oublier aupres du Prince Albert, et vous, Madame, 
croyez au tendre attachement que vous ai voul et avec 
lequel je suis, Madame et tres chere Soeur, de votre 
Majeste la toute devouee Soeur, Eugenie. 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Foreign Office^ November 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to transmit the letters vs^hich 

^ Besides tlie complications arising ont of tlie procrastination of Russia^ in 
carrying out tlie Treaty of Paris^ an international difficulty had lately arisen 
in Switzerland. A risings professedly in defence of the hereditary interests 
of the King of Prussia, took place in the Canton of Neuchatel, but was 
suppressed, and some of the insurgents taken prisoners by the Republican 
Government The King of Prussia virtually expressed his approval of the 
movement by claiming the liberation of the prisoners, and his action was, to 
some extent, countenanced by the French Emperor. The matter was finally 
adjusted in 1857* 
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arrived yesterday together with a copy of Count 
Walewsla’s despatch. 

Lord Clarendon begs to return his thanks to your 
Majesty for allowing him to see the Empress's letter. 
. . . The letter does not seem to require an answer 
at present. 

Lord Clarendon had a conversation of two hours 
this morning with M. de Persigny, who fought ail 
his battles o’er again, but did not say much beyond 
what Lord Cowley had reported. H*e is quite ’ sure 
that the Emperor is as staunch as ever to the xilliance. 
and that he believes all his own personal interests as 
well as those of France are bound up with England. 
He said, too, that the Empress was not the least taken 
in by the flatteries of Russia, which she estimates at 
their juste valeur. 

M. de Persigny seems to have performed an act of 
painful duty and rather of true devotion, by gi^ ing the 
Empress some advice about her own conduct and the 
fate she was preparing for herself if she was not more 
properly mindful of her position and the obligations 
it entails. Lord Clarendon has seldom heard an}i;iung 
more eloquent or more touching than the language 
of M. de Persigny in describing what be .said to the 
Empress, who appears to have taken it in the best part, 
and to have begun acting upon the adnee the next 
day. M. de Persigny has no doubt that Count 
Walewski will soon be removed from his present 
ofiice, and wiU be promoted to St Petersburg, but 
Lord Clarendon wiU wait to believe this until it is 
a fait accompli, as it is more likely than not that 
when M. de Persigny is no longer on the spot to 
urge the Emperor, Count Walewski %vili resume his 
influence. 

Count Waiewski’s despatch made a very uiifa\ cur- 
able impression upon the Cabinet, who were of opinion 
that upon such an invitation and such slender assur- 
ances respecting the course that Sardinia might ttike, 
we ought not to give up our solid and often repeated 

\TAI III S 
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objections to reassembling the Congress — at all 
events it was considered that we ought to have a 
positive answer from Turin before we gave a final 
answer. . . . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ lS^/^ November 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Sir Alexander 
Coekburn^ accepts the office of Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, but expresses a strong wish not 
altogether to be shut out from Parliamentary functions. 
His health, which has frequently interfered with his 
attendance in the House of Commons, makes him feel 
uncertain as to the future, and he is not desirous of 
being immediately placed in the House of Lords, but 
he would be glad to be allowed to look forward to 
such a favour from your Majesty at some future time 
if he should find his health stand sufficiently good to 
give him a fair prospect of being useful in the House 
of Lords. He says that with the Baronetcy of an 
uncle he will succeed to an estate of £5000 a year, 
independent of what he has realised by his own pro- 
fessional exertions ; and that consequentiy there would 
be a provision for a Peerage. Viscoxmt Palmerston 
begs to submit for your Majesty’s gracious approval 
that such a prospect might be held out to Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. The Chancellor and Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Granville concur with Viscount Palmerston in 
thinking that much public advantage would arise from 
the presence both of Sir Alexander Cockburn, and of 
the Master of the Rolls/ in the House of Lords, and 

^ Sir Alexander Cockbnrn’s parliamentary success dated from his speech 
in the Don Pacifico debate ; see ante^ voL ii. p. 800^ note 1. He was made 
Solicitor-General shortly after, and then Attorney-General, being reappointed 
to the latter office in the end of 1852. Pie had defended both McNaghten 
and Pate for attacks on the Queen’s person. The uncle whom he soon 
afterv’ards succeeded as baronet was now Dean of York* 

® Sir John Eoiniliy, created a peer in 1866. 
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there are nuraerous precedents for the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and for the blaster of the Soils 
being Peers of Parliament^ Their judicial duties vvould 
no doubt prevent them from sitting in the morning on 
appeal cases, but their presence in the evening in 
debates in which the opinions and learning of men 
holding high positions in the legal profession would 
be required, could not fail to be of great public 
advantage. Of course any expectation to be held out 
to Sir Alexander Cockburn would for the present 
be a confidential and private communication to him- 
self. . . . 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Labken, Nimiiher 18 dG. 

My dearest Victoria, — On Vicky’s sixteenth birth- 
day I cannot write on black-edged paper, it looks too 
gloomy, and I begin by wishing you joy on this day, 
with the sincere hope that it will also dans Tavenir 
prove to you one of satisfaction and happiness. I must 
now turn to your kind and affectionate letter of the 
19th. I was sure that your warm heart would feel 
deeply the loss we have sustained." Y ou must, however, 
remember that you were ever a most affectionate sister, 
and that Charles was fully aw^are and most grateful 
for these your kind and sisterly sentiments. The real 
blow was last year ; if that could have been mitigated, 
life might have been preserved under tolerable circum- 
stances, As things, however, proceeded, if the present 
attack could have been warded off, Charles’s existence 
would have been one of the most avdiil suffering, 
particulaarly for one whose mental disposition w'as quick 
and lively. Your sentiments on this occasion do you 
honour; it is by feelings like those you express that 
evidently der Anknuj^ungspunkt with a future life 
must be looked for, and that alone with such sentiments 
we can show ourselves fit for such an existence. 

^ E.g.^ Lord Eldon in tlie former office ; Lord Langdale in tlie latten 

* Tlie Qneen^s lialf-brotlier^ Prince Charles of LeiEingen^ iiad died on 
tlie IGtIi. 
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For your precious health we must now claim that 
you will not permit your imagination to dwell too much 
on the very melancholy picture of the last moments of 
one whom you loved, however natural it may be, and 
however difficult it is to dismiss such ideas. 

Feo feels all this in a most beautiful and truly 
pious way. It is strange that November should be so 
full of sad anniversaries. I can well understand what 
Vicky must have suffered, as it could not be expected 
that Fritz Wilhelm could quite understand her grief. . . . 

Now I must leave you, remaining ever, my beloved 
Victoria, your truly devoted Uncle, Leopold E-. 

My best love to Albert. 

Qiieeii Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle^ 2iWh Novemhe}' 1856. 

The Queen approves the recommendation of Mr 
Bickersteth^ for the vacant Bishopric of Ripon, but she 
cannot disguise from herself that however excellent a 
man Mr Bickersteth may be, his appointment will be 
looked upon as a strong party one, as he is one of 
the leaders of the Low Church Party; but perhaps 
Lord Palmerston may be able in the case of possible 
future appointments to remove any impression of 
the Church patronage running unduly towards party 
extremes. 

Qiiee7i Victoria to tlie King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ llQth Fovember 1856. 

My dearest Uncle,— I was again prevented from 
writing to you yesterday as I intended, by multi- 
tudinous letters, etc. I therefore come only to-day 
with my warmest thanks for your most kind, feeling, 
and sympathising letter of the 23rd, which I felt 
deeply. 

^ Mr Bickerstetli (a iiepliew of Lord Laiigdale^ a former Master of tlie 
Eolls) was then Rector of St Giles’. Lord Palmerston Lad written that lie 
tlioaglit liim well qualified for a diocese of manufacturers^ clothier- 
workmen, Methodists^ and Dissenters.” 
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Poor dear Charles, I loved him tenderly and dearhj, 
and feel every day mwe how impossible it is that the 
great blank caused by his loss should ever be filled up. 
and how mpossible it is to realise the dreadful thought 
that I shall never see his dear, dear face again in this 
world! All the accounts of his peaceful death, of 
his fine and touching funeral, seem to me to be the 
descriptions of another person’s death and burial — not 
poor dear Charles’s. 

Don’t fear for my health, it is particularly good— 
and grief never seems to affect it; little wonies and 
annoyances fret and irritate me, but 9iot great or sad 
events. And I denve benefit and 7-elief botli to my 
body and soul in dwelling on the sad object which is 
the one which fills my heart I The having to tliink and 
talk of other and indifferent things (I mean not business 
so much) is very trying to my nerves, and does me 
harm. 

Vicky is well again, and the young couple seem 
really very fond of each other. We have from linng 
for twelve days — as we did entirely alone with him and 
Vicky in our own apartments — got to know him much 
more intimately, and to be much more u nofre aise 
with him than we could be in the London season, and 
he is now quite I’ enfant de la viaison ! He is excellent 
and very sensible. I hope that you may be equally 
pleased and satisfied with your future son-in-law. 

I must now conclude in great haste; excellent 
Stockmar is particularly well and brisk. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Fictmia to Viscmnt Palmerston. 

OsBORXEj Becemher 1856. 

Lord Palmerston’s explanation of Lord Panmure’s 
object in proposing the appointment of a Director- 
General of Education of the Army in the Civil 
Department of its Government has but confirmed the 
Queen’s apprehensions as to the effect of that step, 
if sanctioned. The Queen has for some time been 
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expecting the proposal of a well-digested and considered 
plan for the education of the officers of the Army, 
and knows that the Duke of Cambridge has had such 
a one elaborated. Surely, in the absence of any fixed 
and approved system of education, it would be most 
imprudent to establish an Office for the discharge of 
certain important functions which are not yet defined. 
The Queen must therefore ask that the system of 
education to be in future adopted should first be 
submitted to her, and afterwards only the plan for 
the machinery which is to carry this out, the fitness 
of which can only be properly judged of with reference 
to the object in view. 

Queen Fictoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Osborne j 12ifA December 1856. 

The Queen returns the enclosed letters. Sir H. 
Bulwer’s is a clever composition, showing his wit and 
powers of writing. The Queen has never, however, 
seen anything from him producing the impression that 
great and important affairs would be safe in his hands. 

The mission to Washington will be difficult to fiU.^ 
Is it necessary to be in a hurry about it ? Lord Elgin 
is sure to perform the duties very well, but is his former 
position as Governor-General of Canada not too high 
for him to go to Washington as Minister? . . . 


Memorandum by Qtieen Victoria. 

OsBORNEj 15th December 1856. 

The Queen has seen the Memorandum which the 
ilaharajah Dhiileep Singh has sent to the East India 
Company ; she thinks all he asks very fair and reason- 
able, and she trusts that the East India Company will 

^ A complaint had been made by the Government of the United States of 
the unlawful enlistment in that country of recruits for the UngHati army, 
and Mr Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, had been dismissed. 
■Diplomatic relations were resumed after a suspension of .some months ; and 
Lord Napier was appointed British Minister in March 1867. 
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be able to comply with them. As we are ia complete 
possession since 1849 of the Maharajah’s enormous and 
splendid Kingdom, the Queen thinks we ought to do 
everything (which does not interfere with the saietT 
of her Indian dominions) to render the position of 
this interesting and peculiarly good and amiable Prince 
as agreeable as possible, and not to let him have the 
feeling that he is a prisoner. 

His being a Christian and completely European (or 
rather more English) in his habits and feelings, renders 
this much more necessary, and at the same time more 
easy. 

The Queen has a very strong feeling that ever}1;hing 
should be done to show respect and kindness towards 
these poor fallen Indian Princes, whose Kingdoms we 
have taken from them, and who are naturally very 
sensitive to attention and kindness. 

Amongst all these, however, the Maharajah stands 
to a certain degree alone, from his civilisation, and 
likewise from his having lost his kingdom when he 
was a child entirely by the faults and misdeeds of 
others.^ 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBOEXE^ Becembt^r 1856 , 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s explanation vith 
regard to Colonel Lefroy’s ^ appointment, the Queen has 
to say, that if he is to be made Inspector of Regimental 
Schools, she has no objection; but she must protest 
against his being made Director of Education for tlie 
Army generally. We want a Director-Genera! of 
Education very much, but he ought to be immedi- 
ately under the Commander-in- Chief, if possible a 
General Officer of weight, assisted by a Board oi 
Officers of the different Arms. 

i In reply;, Mr Vernon Smitli stated tliat he had broiifflit ai! the Qaeen's 

wishes before the Company* , s r. . 

3 John Henry Lefroy, who now became Ippeetor4n>!ii*ral oi 
Schools^ was an artillery officer of considerable tic .uu! 

vears later he was K.C.M.G. and GoTemor of Ijhmania, 
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Education ought to be made one of the essential 
requisites of an officer, and the reports on his pro- 
ficiency ought to go direct through the proper superior 
fi’om the bottom to the top, particularly if selection 
by merit is to receive a greater application for the 
future. If for his military proficiency and moral 
discipline, an officer is to be responsible to his Military 
chief, but for his mental acquirements to a Civil 
department, the unity of the system will be broken 
and the Army ruined; and this must be the case if 
the superintendence of the education is separated fi’om 
the Military command. 

The subject of Military Education has, as Lord 
Palmerston says, often been discussed in Parhament, 
which expects that some sufficient arrangement shall 
be made for it. But the mere creation of a place 
for an officer, however meritorious, to find him an 
equivalent for one which has to be reduced, can hardly 
be so called, and may even defeat the object itself. 
This subject is a most important one, and ought to be 
thoroughly examined before acting. The Queen under- 
stands that the Duke of Cambridge has transmitted 
to Lord Panmure a complete scheme, which must be 
now before him. If Lord Palmerston, Lord Panmure, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Prince were to meet 
to consider this scheme, and the whole question in 
connection with it, the Queen would feel every con- 
fidence that a satisfactory decision would be arrived at. 

The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria. 

[Undated. "I 

Madame et tees cheee Soeue, — Le Prince 
Frederic Guihaume m’a remis la lettre que votre 
Majestd a bien voulu lui donner pour moi. Les expres- 
sions si amicales employees par votre Majeste m’ont 
vivement touchd et quoique je fiisse persuade que la 
diversity d’opinion de nos deux Gouvernements ne 
pouvait en rien alterer vos sentiments a mon egard, j’ai 
heureux d’en recevoir la douce confirmation. Le 
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Prince de Prusse nous a beaucoup plu et je ne doiite 
pas qu’il ne fasse le bonheur de Princesse Eoyale, 
car il me semble avoir toutes ies quality de son tiy^e et 
de son rang. Nous avons tache de lui rendre le s'ejour 
de Paris aussi agreable que possible, mais je crois que 
ses pensees etaient toujours a Osborne ou a Windsor. 

II me tarde bien que toutes les discussions relatives 
au Traite de Paix aient un terme, car les partis en 
France en profitent pour tenter d’alfaiblir rintimite de 
Tailiance.^ Je ne doute pas neanmoins que ie bon sens 
populaire en fasse promptement justice de toutes Ies 
faussetes qu’on a rdpandues. 

Votre iRIajeste, je I’espere, ne doutera jamais de mon 
ddsir de marcher d’accord avec son Gouvernement et du 
regret que j’eprouve quand momentairement cet accord 
n’existe pas. 

En la priant de presenter mes hommages a S.A.R. 
la Duchesse de Kent et mes tendres amities au Prince, 
je lui renouvelie I’assurance de la sincke ainitie et de 
rentier devouement avec lesquels je suis, de votre 
Majestd, ie bon Frere et Ami, Napoleox. 

llie Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

The Geove^ December 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly begs to transmit a letter from 
Lord Covrley, which contains the report of a curious 
conversation with the Emperor, and which might make 
a despatch not very unlike Sir H. Seymour's when 
he reported the partitioning views of the Emperor 
Nicholas.^ 

It is curious that in both cases the bribe to England 
should be Egypt. The Emperor of the French said 
nothing about the share of the spoils that France 
would look for, but His Majesty means Jlorocco, and 

^ A settlement with Eussia of the disputed Bessarabian frontier 
length decided npoiij, on lines suggested by the Emperor to tlie British 
Government. 

See ante;> p. S3. The Queen does not appear to haye presened a copy 
of Lord Cowley’s letter. 
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Marshal Vaillant ^ talked to Lord Clarendon of Morocco 
as necessary to France, just as the Americans declare 
that the United States are not safe without Cuba. . , . 


Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 


Chateau de Windsor^ h 31 Becemhre 1856. 

Sire et cher Frere. — Je saisis avec empressement 
Foceasion de la nouveUe annee pour remercier votre 
Majeste de son aimable lettre, en vous priant d’agreer 
mes bons voeux autant pour le bonheur de V.M. que 
pour celui de Flmperatrice et de votre fils. 

La nouvelle annee commence encore avec le bruit 
des preparatifs de guerre, mais j’espke qu’on restera 
aux preparatifs et apres le rapprochement qui a eu lieu 
entre vous, Sire, et la Prusse, j’ai toute confiance qu’il 
vous sera possible d’assurer rme solution pacifique de 
cette question Suisse,^ mallieureusement envenimee par 
Famour propre froisse de tons cotes. 

Je suis bien heureuse que nos difficultes survenues 
a Fexecution du Traite de Paris soient maintenant 
entikement aplanies et que ce que V.M. signalait dans 
votre lettre comme une espkance soit a present une 
realite. Pien ne viendra desormais, je Fespke, troubler 
notre bonne entente qui donne une garantie si importante 
au bien-gtre de FEurope. Nous avons ete bien contents 
d’apprendre que notre futur gendre vous ait tant plu ; 
il nous a ecrit plein de reconnaissance de Faimable 
accueil que vous lui avez donn^ et plein d’admiration de 
tout ce qu’il a vu a Paris. 

Ma mke se remet peu a peu de la terrible secousse 
qii’elle a eprouvk, et me charge amsi que le Prince de 
leurs felicitations pour le jour de Fan. 

J’embrasse FImpdratrice et me dis pour toujours. 
Sire et cher Frke, de V.M.I., la bien affectionn^e Soeur, 
et fidUe Amie, Victoria P. 

2 See antes p. 272^ note. 


^ Minister of War. 
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The closing months of 1856 had vdcnesscd the heginmng of 
a dispute with China, a party of Chinese having boarded the 
lorcha Arrow, a vessel registered under a recent ordinance oj 



for the term of registry, even if valid in the first instance, 

which was disputed, had expired (though the circumstonce was 
unknown to the Chinese authorities), and the ships ear ler 
history under the Chinese flag had been an evil oiia But 
John Bowring, British Plenipotentiary at Hong Kong, took 
punitive measures to enforce treaty obligations; Adnnral bevjiour 
destroyed the forts on the river, and occupied the island and lort 
of Dutch Folly. In retaliation, the Chinese Govenior Y eh put a 
mice on Bowring’s head, and his assassination, and that ot otnei 
residents, by poison, was attempted. The British Governments 
action, however, was stigmatised as high-handed, and a resoteion 
censuring them was carried in the Commons, being ^ 

Mr Cobden and supported by a coalition of Conseiwatives, ’ 

and the Peace Party,— Lord John Russell also opposing . ^ 
Government. In consequence of this ^ 

dissolved, and at the ensuing election the Peace 
scattered to the winds; Bright, Milner Gibson and Cobden ‘d 
losing their seats. Lord Palmerston obtained a tiiumphan 
majority in the new House of Commons, o^ 

Deiison was elected Speaker in succession to Mr Shaw Lefm^^ 
now created Viscount Eversley. At the end \ 
ultimatum was sent to Governor Yeh, reqmrnig ° t 
Treaty of Nankin, Canton was bombarded, and suteequentlj 
occupied by the English and French troops 

Hostilities with Persia were terminated b} a tieatj ^ 
at Paris ; the Shah engaging to abstain from 
Afghanistan, and to recognise the mdependeiice ot Heut; 

A century had passed since the victory of Clive at , 

the Afghan ^disasters and the more recen w -;th Ruju 

Stivf t«e'veTy theEuropean. 

mher causes, ’“f ;2ws‘’'a7a Si® “ 

tato akSauity, ™c.l^ating to 

dissatisfaction, while recent acte of immediate 

of mutiny had been inadequately repressed; but “fV 
visible provocation to mutiny among the Bengal troops 
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of cartridges said to be treated mth a preparation of the fat of pigs 
and C 0 WS 5 the use of which was abhorrent, on religious grounds, 
both to Hindoos and Mohammedans. The Governor-General 
assured the Sepoys by proclamation that no offence to their religion 
or injury to their caste was intended ; but on the 10 th of May the 
native portion of the garrison at Meerut broke out in revolt. The 
mutineers proceeded to Delhi, and were joined by the native troops 
there; tliev established as Emperor the octogenarian King, a man of 
unscrupulous character, who had been living under British protection. 

Great cruelties were practised on the European population of 
all ages and both sexes, at Lucknow, Allahabad, and especially 
Cawnpore; by the end of June, the Sepoys had mutinied at 
twenty-two stations — the districts chiefly affected being Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and Oudh. To cope with this state of 
things, a large body of British soldiers on their way to China 
were"” diverted by Lord Elgin to India, and a force of 40,000 
men was despatched from England round the Cape; while Sir 
Colin Campbell was sent out as Commander-in-Chief. Mean- 
while reinforcements had been drawn from the Punjab, which 
had remained loyal. Lucknow was for a long time besieged by 
the rebels, and Sir Henry Lawrence, its gallant defender, killed. 
The garrison was reinforced on the 25th of September by General 
Havelock ; but the non-combatants could not be extricated from 
their perilous position till November, when the Garrison was re- 
lieved by Sir Colin Campbell. Delhi had been taken on the 20th 
of September, but a considerable period elapsed before the rebellion 
was finaly suppressed. Summary vengeance was inflicted on the 
Sepoy rebels, which gave rise to some criticism of our troops for 
inhumanity ; but Lord Canning, the Governor-General, was no less 
severely blamed for his clemency; and the general verdict was 
in favour of the measures adopted by the military and civilian 
officers, whose zeal and capacity suppressed the Mutiny. 

Before the dissolution of Parliament, Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli had joined in an attack on the budget of Sir George Lewis, 
and the Peelite ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed for the 
moment disposed definitely to return to the Conservative party. 
To the Divorce Bill, the chief legislative result of the second 
Session, Mr Gladstone gave a persistent and unyielding opposition : 
but it passed the Commons by large majorities ; a Bill for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities was much debated, but not carried. 
In August, another visit, this time of a private character, was paid 
by the Emperor and Empress of the French to the Queen at 
Osborne. In the middle of November a series of commercial 
disasters of great magnitude took place. The Government, as in 
1847, authorised the infringement for a time of the Bank Charter 
Act. and a third session was held to pass an Act of Indemnity. 
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Queen Victoria to Mr Labouchere. 

Windsor Castle^, Zth Januanj 1357. 

The despatches from Sir George Grey^ which the 
Queen returns are most interesting. The two chief 
objects to accomplish appear to be the bringing the 
Kaffirs in British Kaffraria within the pale of the law, 
so that they may know the blessings of it — and the 
re-absorption, if possible, of the Orange River Free 
State. To both these objects the efforts of the 
Government should be steadily directed. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Broabdands, IZtk January 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and he and Lady Palmerston will have 
the honom of waiting upon your Majesty as soon as 
he is able to move. He is, hoTvever, at present on 
crutches, and can hardly expect to be in marching 
order for some few days to come. With regard to the 
matters that are likely to be discussed when Parliament 
meets. Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit that 
the one which has for some months past occupied the 
attention of all Europe, namely, the execution of the 

^ See anie^ p. 255. The task of dealing with the Hottentots and Kafirs j, 
and coming to an understanding with the recalcitrant BoerSjf was a difficult 
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Treaty of Paris, has been settled in a manner satisfactory 
to all parties ; and this is not only a great relief to the 
Government, but is also a security for the continuance 
of the Anglo-French Alliance, which would have been 
greatly endangered by the discussions and explanations 
that might othemdse have been forced on. 

The various questions of difference between your 
jMajesty’s Government, and that of the United States, 
have also been settled, and the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries are about to be replaced 
upon their usual footing. This result will have given 
great satisfaction to the commercial and manufacturing 
interests. 

Some discussion will take place as to the Expedition 
to the coast of Persia, and some persons will, of course, 
find fault with the whole policy pursued on that matter ; 
but people in general will understand that Herat is an 
advanced post of attack against British India, and that 
whatever belongs nominally to Persia must be con- 
sidered as belonging practically to Russia, whenever 
Russia may want to use it for her own purposes. 

The outbreak of hostilities at Canton^ was the result 
of the decision of your Majesty’s officers on the spot, 
and not the consequence of orders from home. The 
first responsibility must therefore rest with the local 
authorities, but Viscount Palmerston cannot doubt that 
the Government will be deemed to have acted right 
in advising your Majesty to approve the proceedings, 
and to direct measures for obtaining from the Chinese 
Government concessions which are indispensable for 
the maintenance of friendly relations between China 
and the Governments of Europe. 

Of domestic questions that which will probably be 
the most agitated will be a large and immediate diminu- 
tion of the Income Tax; but any such di m inution 

^ See Introductory Note^ ante, p. 283. The difficulty with China had 
arisen out of her refusal to throw open the port of Canton to European trade^, 
in conformity with the Treaty of Nankin^ ante, vol. i. pp, 552-3. Sir John 
Boivring^ Chief Superintendent of Trade (and, in effect, British Plenipoten- 
tiary) at Hon^-Kong, had resented this, and the feeling thus engendered had 
come to a crisis on the occasion of the seizure of the crew of the Arrow, 
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wouid disturb the tinanci?.! arrangements of the ccr.Tiin-. 
and it is to be hoped that Pariiainent will adopt tie 
scheme which will be proposed hj Sir G. C. Lewi*;, lar 
which the Income Tax would be made equal in eac’ii 
of the next three years, the amount now fixed by l^aw 
for 1857 being diminished, but the amount now fixed 
by Law for 1858 and 1859 being increased. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston hears from persons likely io 
knoMy that the Conservative Party are not more united 
than they were last Session. That Mr Disraeli and 
the great bulk of his nominal followers are fiir Ifom 
being on good terms together, and that there is no 
immediate junction to be expected between 3 Jr Disraeli 
and Jlr Gladstone.^ 

Mr Cobden has given it to be understood that he 
wishes at the next General Election to retire from the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire. The real fact being that 
the line he took about the late war has made him so 
unpopular with his constituents that he would probably 
not be returned again.^ 

Viscount Palmerston has heard privately and con- 
fidentially that Lord Jolm Russell wrote some little 
time ago to the Duke of Bedford to say that it had 
been intimated to him that an offer would be made to 
him if he were disposed to accept it, to go to the 
House of Lords and to become there the Leader of 
the Government. In case your Majesty may have 
heard this report, Viscoimt Palmerston thinks it right 
to say that no such communication to Lord Jolm 
Russell was ever authorised by him, nor has been, so 
far as he is aware, ever made, and in truth Viscount 
Pa lm erston must candidly say that in the present state 
of public opinion about the course which Lord John 
has on several occasions pursued, he is not inclined 
to think that Iiis accession to the Government would 
give the Government any additional strength. 

^ The prohaMHty of this combiDatioa was now perpctiialiy 
and, in fact^ the two ex-Chancellors combined in attacking? the Budget. 

“ He stood instead for Huddersfield^ and nas defeated by an ^untried 
politician ; one Liberal (the present Lord Ripon) and one Corwerrative were 
returned unopposed in the West Riding* 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckinghabi Palace^ 25^/i February 1857. 

The Queen would wish to know before she approves 
of the appointment of Mr Alford, of Quebec Chapel, to 
the head Deanery of Canterbury, whether he is a very 
Low Churchman, as Lord Palmerston will remember that 
he agreed in her observation after the appointment of 
several of the Bishops, that it would be advisable to 
choose those who were of moderate opinions — not leaning 
too much to either side. Extreme opinions lead to 
mischief in the end, and produce much discord in the 
Church, which it would be advisable to avoid.^ 

With respect to the Garter, which the Duke of 
Xorfolk has declined, she approves of its being offered 
to the Duke of Portland.^ She thinks that the one now 
vacant by the death of poor Lord Ellesmere® might 
most properly be bestowed on Lord Granville — he is 
Lord President and Leader of the House of Lords, and 
acquitted himself admirably in his difficult mission as 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Russia’s Coronation. 

Should Lord Palmerston agree in this view he 
might at once mention it to Lord Granville. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ February 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and has seen Mr Hayter^ this morning, 
and finds from him that the disposition of the House 
of Commons is improving, and that many of the 
supporters of the Government who had at first thought 

^ Tlie Deanery was offered to and accepted "by Mr Alford. 

^ William Jolm Cavendisix Bentinck-Scott^ fiftk Duke (1800-1879). He did 
not accept the honour^ which was conferred on the Marquis of Westminster, 

2 Lord Francis Egerton had inherited a vast property from the third and 
last Duke of Bridgewater (the projector of English inland navigation)^, and was 
created Earl of Ellesmere in 1846. The Garter was accepted by Lord Granville. 

^ Mr (afterwards Sir) William Hajter^ Liberal IVliip^ tbe falher of Lord 
Haversham. 
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of voting with Mr Cobden^ are changing their ip.'mo. 
It has been suggested to Viscount Palmeistoii ti;a* 1* 
would be useful to have a meeting of the Party n.i 
Downing Street on IMonday, and that many wa\rr.'jg 
members only want to have something said to them 
which they could quote as a reason for changing tlifr 
intended course; and Viscount Palmerston has'”gi\eii 
directions for summoning such a meeting. 

Lord Derby has had meetings of his follower', and 
has told them that unless they will support him in 
a body he will cease to be their leader, as he will 
not be the head of a divided Party, ^'iscount 
Palmerston can scarcely bring himself to believe that 
the House of Commons -will be so tickle as suddenly 
and ■without reason to turn round upon the Gui'erii- 
ment, and after having given them last Session smd 
this Session large majorities on important questions, 
put them in a minority on wiiat Mr Disraeli last niglit 
in a few words said on the motion for adjournment 
described as a Vote of Censure. Witli regard, liowever, 
to the question put by your Majesty as to what w’onld 
be the course pursued by the Government in the event 
of a defeat, Viscount Palmerston could hardly aiis'^ver 
it -without deliberation with his colleagues. II is ovm 
firm belief is that the present Government has the 
confidence of the country in a greater degree than 
any other Government that could now be formed 
would have, and that consequently upon a Dissolution 
of Parliament, a House of Commons would be returned 
more favourable to the Government than the present. 
Whether the state of business as connected witli \uLes 
of supply and the IMutiny Act would admit of a 
Dissolution, supposing such a measure to be sanctioned 
by your Majesty, would remain to be enquired into ; 
but Viscount Palmerston believes that there would be 

^ See latrocluctory Note, antif p. Mr Culsilea’s motion of eepsnre 
affirmed that the papers kid on the table of the Hoiibe M not lustilV the 
violent measnres resorted to by the Government at Canton in the afeir of the 
Affow, He was supported by Lord John Russell, Mr lloebisek, Mr Gkhtoiie, 
and Mr Disraeli, the latter emphatically challeriglng the iVemier to appeal to 
the country. 
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no insurmountable difficulty on that score. He will 
have the honour of waiting upon your Majesty at a 
little before three to-morrow. 


Tlie Prince Albert to Viscount Palmerston, 

Buckingham Palace^ ^rd March 1857« 

hlY DEAR Lord Palmerston, — The Queen has 
this moment received your letter giving so unfavour- 
able an account of the prospects of to-night’s division. 
She is sorry that her health imperatively requires her 
going into the country for a few days, and having put 
off her going to Windsor on account of the Debate 
which w>'as expected to close yesterday, she cannot 
now do so again to-day. She feels, however, the 
inconvenience of her absence should the division turn 
out as ill as is now anticipated. The Queen could 
not possibly come to a decision on so important a 
point as a Dissolution without a personal discussion 
and conference with you, and therefore hopes that 
you might be able to go down to-morrow perhaps 
for dinner and to stay over the night. 

The Queen feels herself physically quite unable 
to go through the anxiety of a Ministerial Crisis and 
the fruitless attempt to form a new Government out 
of the heterogeneous elements out of which the present 
opposition is composed, should the Government feel 
it necessary to offer their resignation, and would on 
that account any other alternatvoe. . . . Ever, etc., 

Albert. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria.^ 

House op Commons^ ^th March 1857. 

(Quarter to Eight.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that his communication 
to the House of an intention to give the constituencies 

^ Mr Cobden’s motion was carried by 263 to 247^ and Lord Palmerston 
nrAwntlv .*irA«»Dted Mr Disraelfs cballena:e to dissolve Parliament. 
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of the country an opportunity of judging betAveen 
present Government and any other adniuhh.ratlf :i 
which might be formed, has been on the whole a; i f 
received, and, with the exception of 3Ir GlarLtone. 
most of the persons who spoke intimated a v^^ingue^^ 
to allow without interruption the completion oi^^sucli 
business as may be necessary before the Dissolution. 
Mr Disraeli said that he and those who act v’hh him 
would give aU fair assistance consistent with tlic'r 
opinions, but hoped nothing would be projio^ed to 
which they could reasonably object. Mr Gladitone, 
with great vehemence, repelled the charge of combina- 
tion, evidently meaning to answer attacks made ouc 
of the House. . . . 

The result of what passed seems to be that no 
serious difficulty will be thrown in the way of an 
early Dissolution. 


Earl Granville to Queen J lei or in. 

[UniM d. ■’> ilui-ch 1057.] 

Lord Gran\ilie presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to submit that Lord Derby made 
a speech of two hours, in which he glanced at the 
present state of affairs.^ He made a personal attack 
on Lord Palmerston, and described his colleagues as 
cyphers and appendages. The rest of his speeeii ivas 
of a smgularly apologetic and defensive character. He 
was quite successful in clearing himself from an under- 
standing — not from political converaalioiis witii Mr 
Gladstone. 

Lord Granville, in his reply, was thought I'ery dis- 
courteous by Lord l^Ialniesbury and Lord Hardwicke, 
who closed the conversation. 

i Lord Derby's rc-^solutions in tlie Lords, v.ere to fiie siine ti« 
Mr Cobden's Hiotion, were rejected by 14Ci to 110. On tlie lOtbcif 
Lord Derby took tbe opportunity of aunounclng tlie \ifcwb of liis 
supporters in reference to tlie General Election. 
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Viscount Falmerston to Queen Victoria} 

Piccadilly^ 18^/i March 1857. 

.... Viscount Palmerston begs to state that the 
S^jeaker has chosen the title of Eversiey, the name of a 
small place near his residence ^ in Hampshire, all the 
large towns in the county having already been adopted 
as titles for Peers. The ordinary course would be that 
your Majesty should make him a Baron, and that is the 
course which was Mowed in the eases of Mr Abbot 
made Lord Colchester, and Mr Abercromby made 
Lord Dunfermline; but in the case of Mr Manners 
Sutton a different course was pursued, and he was made 
Viscount Canterbury. The present Speaker is very 
anxious that his services, which, in fact, have been more 
meritorious and useful than those of Mr Manners 
Sutton, should not appear to be considered by your 
Majesty as less deserving of your Majesty’s Royal 
favour, and as the present Speaker may justly be said 
to have been the best who ever filled the chair. Viscount 
Palmerston would beg to submit for your Majesty’s 
gracious approval that he may be created Viscount 
Eversiey. It will be weU at the same time if your 
Majesty should sanction this arrangement that a 
Record should be entered at the Home Office stating 
that this act of grace and favour of your Majesty 
being founded on the peculiar circumstances of the 
ease, is not to [be] deemed a precedent for the cases 
of future Speakers. 

Lord Canterbury was also made a Grand Cross of 
the Civil Order of the Bath ; it will be for your Majesty 
to consider whether it might not be gracious to follow 
in all respects on the present occasion the course which 
was pursued in the case of Mr Manners Sutton. 

^ On tlie 9tli, Mr Speaker Skaw-Lefevre kad announced in tke House of 
Commons Ms intended retirement from tke Ckair, wkicli ke kad occupied 
since 1839, wken kis election kad keen made a trial of stren^k ketween 
parties. He was voted an annuity of £4,000 a year, and created Viscount 
Eversiey, receiving also tke G.C.B. 
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Queen Victoria to the Kins; of He Bch' ’■?. 

Buckingiia’’,! F\t ftciZj 2-1' h 2' /cl 

My dearest Uncle,—. . . The Opposilon 
played their game most foolishly, and the resr.lt 
that all the old Tories say they will cerlariilj net 
support them ; they very truly say Lord Derby’s parly 
— that is those who want to get into olhee voulc qnc 
coute — whether the country su&i-s for it or not, wanted 
to get in under false colours, and that they won't 
support or abide — which they are quite right in. There 
is reason to hope that a better class of men will be 
returned, and returned to support the Government, not 
a particular cry of this or that. . . . Ever your 
devoted Niece, ’^Tctoria Rd 

Earl Gi'anville to Queen Victoria. 

[ Undated . ? 19tt 1057.] 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to submit that the Lord Chancellor 
made the best statement he has yet done, introducing 
his Divorce Bill.® . . . Lord Lyndliurst made a most 

^ In liis address to tlie electors of Tiverton j the Premier dechrecl tint 
insolent barbarian^ wielding antbority at Canton;, bad \ ml a ted 
British flag; broken tbe engagements of treaties; offered rewards for tlie 
beads of Britisb subjects in that part of China; and planned their destruction 
by murder; assassination; and poison/* The courage and good temper 
displayed by Lord Palmerston; and the energy with which be bad carried the 
country through the Crimean struggle, had won him widespread popiilarit^ ^ 
and the Peace party were generally routed; the prominent members all hunir 
their seats. Hie Peelite ranks were also thinned, but Lord John IliisseJl, 
contrary to general expectation; held his seat in the City. Hiere were oir/ 
hundred and eighty-nine new members returned; and the Ministry found 
themselves in command of a handsome majority. 

2 Before this date a divorce could only be obtained in England by Act 
of Parliament; after sentence in the ecclesiastical Court, and (in the ea>e 
of a husband*s application) a verdict in crim, eon, against the adulterer. 
The present English law was established by the Bill of 1857; the ehitd 
amendment made in Committee being the provision exempting the clergy 
from the obligation to marry divorced persons. Bishop '\Pilberforce opposed 
the Bill strenuously; while Archbishop Sumner and Bishop Tait of Lonrlcm 
supported it. Sir Richard Betheli; the Attorney-General; piloted the measure 
most skEfuIly through the Commons; in the teeth of the eloquent and per^i-^teiit 
opposition of Mr Gladstone; who; to quote a letter from Lord Palmers Ion to 
the Queen; opposed the second reading a speech of two hours and a half, 
fluent; eloquent; brilliant; fuH of theological learning and scriptural researtli; 
but fallacious in argument; and with pari® inconsistent with each otlicir/^ 
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able speech in favour of the Bill, but wished it to go 
further, and give permission to a woman to sue for a 
divorce if she was “maliciously deserted” by her 
husband. , . . The Bishop of Oxford pretended that 
he was not going to speak at all, in order to secure 
his following instead of preceding the Bishop of 
London; but upon a division being called he was 
obliged to speak, and did so with considerable force 
and eloquence, but betraying the greatest possible 
preparation. The Bishop of London after showing 
that the Bishop of Oxford’s speech was a repetition 
of Mr Keble’s speech, made an excellent answer. The 
Debate was finished by the Duke of Argyll. 

For the Bill, 47. Against it, 18. 

The Earl of Clarendon to the Prince Albert. 

mh May 1857 . 

SiK, — I have the honour to inform your Royal 
Highness that I have had a very long and interesting 
conversation with M. de Persi^y to-day. He told 
me of the different Utopias which the Emperor had 
in his head, of His Majesty’s conviction that England, 
France, and Russia ought between them to regler les 
affaires de V Europe, of the peu de cas which he made 
of Austria or any other Power, and of the various 
little complaints which His Majesty thought he had 
against Her Majesty’s Government, and which had 
been magnified into importance by the malevolence 
or the stupidity of the persons who had more or 
less the ear of the Emperor.^ 

M. de Persigny told me also that in a conversa- 
tion with the Emperor at which he had taken care 
that Count Walewski should be present, he had 
solemnly warned the Emperor of the danger he would 
incur if he swerved the least from the path of his 
true interest which was the English Alliance, that aU 
the Sovereigns who were flattering and cajoling him 
for their own purposes looked down upon him as an 

^ A difference liad arisen as to tlie future of tlie Principalities — Francej, 
Sardinia^ and Russia favouring their while England^ Austria^ and 

Turhe? held that a single state, so formed, mifirht become too Russian in its 
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adventurer, and no more believed in die tv 

his throne, or the duration of his dynasty. :.;au 'C\o 
did in any other events of which extreme improhabiliiV 
was the character; whereas the English, vlio neier 
condescended to flatter or cajole anybody, but who 
looked to the interests of England, were attaeiicd to 
the French Alliance and to the Sovereign of France 
because peaceful relations with that country were of 
the utmost importance to England. France was ilic 
only country in Europe that could do England harm, 
and on the other hand England w'as the only country 
that could injure France — the late war with llussia 
had not had the slightest eflect upon France except 
costing her money, but a war with England would 
set every party in France into activity each with its 
own peculiar objects, but all of them against the exist- 
ing order of things — I'ordre social scrait imiki erst and 
the Empire might perish in the convulsion. 

The result of this and other coni’crsations appears 
to be an earnest desire of the Emperor to come to 
England on a private visit to the Queen, if possible 
at Osborne, and at any time that might be eonvtnient 
to Her Majesty. JM, de Persigny descrilies him as being- 
intent upon this project, and as attaching the utmo>t 
importance to it in order to c'claircr his own ideas, 
to guide his policy, and to prevent by personal com- 
munication with the Queen, your lio}aI Highness, 
and Her Majesty’s Government the dissidences and 
mmntelligences which the Emperor thinks will arise 
from the w'ant of such communications. 

I fear that such a wsit would not be very agreeable 
to Her Majesty, but in the Emperor’s present frame of 
mind, and his evident alarm lest it should be thouglfl 
that the Alliance has been in any w\ay tbrcmla\ 1 
cannot entertain a doubt that much good might be 
done, or, at all events, that much mischief might be 
averted by the Emperor being allowed to pay his 
respects to Her J^Iajesty in the manner he proposes. 

I have discussed the matter after the Cabinet this 
evening with Lord Palmerston, w-ho takes entirely the 
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same view of the matter as I have taken the liberty of 
expressing to your E,oyal Highness. I have the 
honour to be, with the greatest respect, Sir, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and devoted Servant, 

Clabendon. 

The Prince Albert to the Earl of Clarendon. 

OsBORNEj 21st May 1857. 

My dear Lord Clarendon, — I have shown your 
letter to the Queen, who wishes me to say in answer 
to it that she will, of course, be ready to do what may 
appear best for the public interest. We shall, therefore, 
be ready to receive the Emperor, with or without the 
Empress, here at Osborne in the quiet way which 
he proposes. The present moment would, however, 
hardly do. Drawing-rooms and parties being announced 
in London, Parliament sitting, and the Season going 
on, and the Queen having only a few days from the 
Grand Duke’s visit to her return to Town. The latter 
half of July, the time at which the Queen would 
naturally be here and the best yachting season, might 
appear to the Emperor the most eligible, as being the 
least force. 

Till then a cottage which is rebuilding will, we hope, 
be ready to accommodate some of the suite, whom we 
could otherwise not properly house. 

I have no doubt that good will arise from a renewed 
intercourse with the Emperor ; the only thing one may 
perhaps be afraid of is the possibility of his wishing to 
gain us over to his views with regard to a redistribution 
of Europe, and may be disappointed at our not being 
able to assent to his plans and aspirations. Albert.^ 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace^ lUh June . 1857. 

My dearest Uncle,— The christening of little 
Beatrice ^ is just over— and was very brilliant and nice. 

^ See post:, p. 307; note. 

^ Princess Beatrice (now Princess Henry of Battenberi^’) was born on tlie 
14tli nf A-nril. 
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We had the luncheon in the fine ball-room, which 
looked very handsome. The Archduke Maximilian 
(who is here since Sunday evening) led me to the 
Chapel, and at the luncheon I • 

FritI I cannot say how much we like the Archduke , 
he is charming, so clever, natural, kind and amiab , 
so EmBh in his feelings and likings, and so anxious 
for the best understanding between Austria and 
Eno'land. ^Vith the exception of his mouth and ctim, 
he ts good-looking ; and I think one does not the least 
!Sre For that, as"he is so ve^ kind and dev^ and 
pleasant. I wish you really joy, ’ t 

having got such a iiusband for dear Charlotte, as 
am sure he will make her happy, and is 
of her. He may, and wiU do a great deal foi 

I must conclude for to-day, hoping soon to hear 
from you again. Ever your devoted Nmce, ^ 


Viscount Palmerston to Qiieen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 2 (jth June 1857* 

. . . Viscount Palmerston is sorry to have received 
the accompanying account of the 

fear o“T?esull" The bul of the Europe force 
is stationed on the North-West f 

fore, within compai-atively easy 
aboit six thousand European troops wiU have leturned 
to Bombay from Persia. It will, however, seem 

1 Tlte tragic ou.l of o union which promisetl f 
when the Arclulnke 

Even after tlie intelligence ^ ^ i r xl* Bonible massacres of 

7rrL*‘cSS ft. AiS prll 

our Indian pofasessions* 
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advisable to send off at once the force amounting to 
nearly eight thousand men, now under orders for 
embarkation for India ; and when the despatches arrive, 
which will be about the middle of next week, it will 
be seen whether any further reinforcements will be 
required. 

The extent of the Mutiny appears to indicate some 
deeper course than that which was ascribed to the first 
insubordination. That course may be, as some allege, 
the apprehension of the Hindoo priests that_ their 
religion is in danger by the progress of civilisation in 
India, or it may be some hostile foreign agency. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Paumire. 

[Undated. Vjtop 1857.] 

The Queen thinks that the persons decorated with 
the Victoria Cross might very properly be allowed to 
bear some distinctive mark after their name.^ The 
warrant instituting the decoration does not style it 
“ an Order,” but merely “ a Naval and Military Decora- 
tion” and a distinction; nor is it properly speaking 
an order, being not constituted. V.C. would not do, 
K.G. means a Knight of the Garter, C.B. a Compaiiion 
of the Bath, M.P. a Member of Parliament, M.D. a 
Doctor of Medicine, etc., etc., in ail cases designating 
a person. No one could be called a \''ictoria Cross. 
V.C. moreover means Vice-Chancellor at present. 
D.V.C. (decorated with the Victoria Cross) or B.V.C. 
(Bearer of the Victoria Cross) might do. The Queen 
thinks the last the best. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Panmurc. 

Buckingham Palace^ June 1857. 

The Queen has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord 
Panmure’s letter of yesterday. She had long been of 
opinion that reinforcements waiting to go to India 

^ He Victoria Cross had just been instituted hj Royal Warrant, and the 
Queen had, with her own hand, decorated those who had won the distinctions 
in Hyde Park, on the 26 feh of June. 
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ought not to be delayed. The moment is certainly 
a very critical one, and the additional reinforcements 
now proposed will be much wanted. The Queen 
entirely agrees with Lord Panmure that it will be 
good policy to oblige the East India Company to 
keep permanently a larger portion of the Royal Army 
in India than heretofore. The Empire has nearly 
doubled itself within the last twenty years, and the 
Queen’s troops have been kept at the old establish- 
ment. They are the body on whom the maintenance 
of that Empire depends, and the Company ought not 
to sacrifice the highest interests to love of patronage. 
The Queen hopes that the new reinforcements will be 
sent out in their Brigade organisation, and not as 
detached regiments ; good Commanding Officers know- 
ing their troops will be of the highest importance 
next to the troops themselves. 

The Queen must ask that the troops by whom we 
shall be diminished at home by the transfer of so many 
regiments to the Company should be forthwith replaced 
by an increase of the establishment up to the number 
voted by Parliament, and for which the estimates have 
been taken, else we denude ourselves altogether to a 
degree dangerous to our own safety at home, and 
incapable of meeting a sudden emergency, which, as 
the present example shows, may come upon us at 
any moment. If we had not reduced in such a hurry 
this spring, we should now have all the men wanted ! 

The Queen wishes Lord Panmure to communicate 
this letter to Lord Palmerston. The accounts in 
to-day’s papers from India are most distressing. 

Qiteen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

BucifiNGHAM Palace^ Zrd Inly 1857. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s letter of 
yesterday. She has sanctioned the going of four 
Regiments to the East Indies. With regard to the 
reduction of the garrison of Malta to four Regiments, 
she hopes the Government will well consider whether 
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this will not reduce this valuable and exposed spot 
to a state of insecurity. 

The Queen is sorry to find Lord Panmure still 
objecting to a proper Brigade system, without which 
no army in the world can be efiicient. We want 
General Officers, and cannot train them unless we 
employ them on military duty, not on clerks’ duty in 
district or colony, but in the command of troops. 
The detachment of Pegiments is no reason for having 
no system, and the country will not pay for General 
Officers whose employment is not part of a system ; our 
Army is then deprived of its efficiency by the refusal to 
adopt a system on the part of the Government 

Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Calcutta^ Mh Julij 1857- 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and although unable to give to your Majesty 
the complete details of the capture of Delhi, and of 
the defeat of the rebels in that city,^ as he has long 
desired to do, he can at least announce to your 
Majesty that the city is in the possession of the 
British troops, under Major - General Sir Henry 
Barnard; and that nothing remains in the hands of 
the insurgents except the Palace or Fort, in which 
they have aU taken refuge. This was the state of 
things on the 13th and 14th of June, the latest day 
of which any certain accounts have been received 
firom Delhi; but nothing was likely to interfere with 
the completion of the capture within forty-eight hours. 

This event has been long and anxiously awaited, 
and the time which has elapsed has cost England and 
India very dear. Many precious lives have been lost, 
and much heartrending suffering has been endured, for 

^ After tlie outbreak at Meerut in May^ tlie fugitive Sepoys lied to Deibi;, 
and endeavoured to capture tbe magazine^ wbicbj, bowevei;, was exploded by 
British soldiers. Delhi was then besieged by tbe British^ and tbe mutineers 
shut themselves up in the Fort^ the city itself being occupied by British troops. 
The fell of the Fort did not take place until September (see post^ p. 315). On 
the 11th of July^ the Government received intelligence of the spread of the 
Mutiny throughout BeneaL and the resultina- diminution of the Indian Armir. 
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which there can be no compensation. The reputation 
of England’s power, too, has had a rude shake; and 
nothing but a long-continued manifestation of her might 
before the eyes of the whole Indian Empire, evinced by 
the presence of such an English force as shall make 
the thought of opposition hopeless, will re-establish 
confidence in her strength. 

Lord Canning much fears that there are parts of 
India where, until this is done, a complete return to 
peace and order will not be effected. Wherever the 
little band of English soldiers — little when compared 
with the stretch of country over which they have to 
operate — which Lord Canning has at his disposal has 
shown itself, the cilect has been instantaneous. 

Except at Delhi, there has scarcely been an attempt 
at resistance to an European soldier, and the march 
of the smallest detachments has preserved order right 
and left of the roads. The same has been the case 
in large cities, such as Benares, Patna, and others; 
all going to prox e that httle more than the presence 
of English troops is needed to ensure peace. On the 
other hand, where such troops are known not to be 
within reach, anarchy and violence, when once let 
loose, continue unrestrained ; and, until further additions 
are made to the English regiments in the disturbed 
districts, this state of things will not only continue, 
but extend itself. The fall of Delhi will act to some 
degree as a check ; but where rapine and outrage have 
raged uncontrolled, even for a few hours, it is to be 
feared that nothing but the actual presence of force 
will bring the country into order. 

Lord Canning rejoices to say that to-day the first 
Regiment of your Majesty’s Forces destined for China 
has entered the Hooghly. Lord Canning did not 
scruple, knowing how much was at stake, earnestly 
to press Lord Elgin to allow those forces to be turned 
aside to India before proceeding to the support of 
your Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China and to this, 

^ For Sir Cxcorgo Grey's action at Cape Town, in reference to ^tihe troops 
destined for China, see his Memoir in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
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so far as regards the first two B,egiments, Lord Elgin 
readily assented. From what Lord Canning has 
ventured to state above, your Majesty will easily 
understand the satisfaction with which each new 
arrival of an English transport in Calcutta is regarded 
by him. 

As yet no military operations south of Delhi have 
been undertaken. Next week, however, a column 
composed of your Majesty’s 64th and 78th (Highland) 
Eegiments will reach Cawnpore ^ and Lucknow, in the 
neighbourhood of which it is probable that an oppor- 
tunity will oifer of striking a decisive blow at the band 
of rebels which, after that in Delhi, is the strongest 
and most compact. But Lord Canning greatly doubts 
whether they will await the onset. Unfortunately, 
they may run away from the English troops, and yet 
prove very formidable to any who are weaker than 
themselves — whether Indians or unarmed Europeans. 

Your Majesty is aware that in the critical condition 
of affairs which now exists. Lord Canning has felt him- 
self compelled to adopt the measure of placing the King 
of Oudh in confinement in Fort William, in consequence 
of the use made of his name by those who have been 
busy tampering with the Sepoys ; and of the intrigues 
which there is good reason to believe that the Minister 
of the King, who is also in the Fort, has carried on 
in his master’s name.^ The King has been, and will 
continue to be, treated with every mark of respect and 
indulgence which is compatible with his position, so 
long as it may be necessary that he should be retained 
in the Fort. 

^ On the 4th of Jmie^ two native regiments had mutinied at Cawnpore, 
and the English residents, under General Sir Hugh Wheeler, were besieged. 
After many deaths and much privation, the garrison were induced by the 
perfidy of Nana Sahih, who had caused the Cawnpore rising, to surrender, on 
condition of their lives being spared. On the 27th of June, not suspecting 
their impending fate, the enfeebled garrison, or what was left of it, gave 
themselves up. Tne men were killed, the women and children being first 
enslaved and afterwards massacred. On the 10th of July, General Havelock 
defeated Nana Sahib at Cawnpore, the city was occupied % the English, and 
a sanguinary, hut well-merited, retribution exacted, 

^ The ex-King had been living under the protection of the Indian Govern- 
meat. The arrest took place early in June at his residence at Garden Beach. 
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Lord Canning earnestly hopes that your Majesty 
and the Prince are in the enjoyment of good health, 
and prays your Majesty to be graciously pleased to 
accept the expression of his sincere devotion and 
dutiful attachment. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


Piccadilly^ July 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your ^Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Disraeli this 
afternoon, in a speech of three hours, made his Motion 
on the state of India. His Motion was ostensibly 
for two papers, one of which does not exist, at least 
in the possession of the Government, and the other 
of which ought not to be made public, as it relates 
to the arrangements for defending India against 
external attack. He represented the disturbances in 
India as a national revolt, and not as a mere military 
mutiny ; and he enumerated various causes which in his 
opinion accounted for and justified this general revolt. 
Some of these causes were various measures of improved 
civilisation which from time to time during the last 
ten years the Indian Government had been urged by 
Parliament to take. Mr Vernon Smith followed, and 
in a very able speech answered in great detail Mr 
Disraeli’s allegations. Sir Erskine Perry who evidently 
had furnished Mr Disraeli with much of his mistaken 
assertions, supported his views. Mr Campbell, Member 
for Weymouth, who had been many years in India, 
showed the fallacy of Mr Disraeli’s arguments, and 
the groundlessness of many of his assertions, Mr 
Whiteside supported the Motion. Lord John RusseU, 
who had after Mr Disraeli’s speech communicated 
with the Government, expressed his disapprobation 
of Mr Disraeli’s speech, and moved as an Amend- 
ment an Address to your Majesty expressing the 
assurance of the support of the House for measures to 

^ Cliief Justice of Bombay 1847 - 1852 ^ and M.P. for Devonport 1854-1858. 
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suppress the present disturbances, and their co-operation 
with your Blajesty in measures for the permanent estab- 
lishment of tranquillity and contentment in India.^ BIr 
Mangles, the Chairman of the Directors, replied at much 
length and very conclusively to BIr Disraeli’s speech. 
Mr LiddeU, with much simplicity, asked the Speaker to 
teU him how he should vote, but approved entirely of 
Lord John Russell’s address. Mr Ayrton moved an 
adjournment of the Debate, which was negatived by 203 
to 79. Mr Hadfield then shortly stated in his pro- 
vincial dialect that “ we can never keep our ’old upon 
Hindia by the Force of Harms.” Mr Disraeli then 
made an animated reply to the speeches against him, 
but in a manner almost too animated for the occasion. 
Mr Thomas Baring set Mr Disraeli right, but in rather 
strong terms, about some proceedings of the Committee 
on Indian Affahs in 1853, with regard to which Mr 
Disraeh’s memory had proved untrustworthy. Viscount 
Palmerston shortly made some observations on the 
Motion and the speech which had introduced it ; and 
the Motion was then negatived without a division, and 
the Address was unanimously carried. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


OsBOBNE^ 27//i July 1857. 

My deauest Uncle, — At this very moment the 
marriage® is going on — the Knot is being tied w'hich 
binds your lovely sweet child to a thoroughly worthy 
husband — and I am sure you will be much moved. 
May every blessing attend her! I wish 1 could be 
present — ^but my dearest Half being there makes me 
feel as I were there myself. I try to picture to 

^ “ One of tliose dry constifeutional platitudes/' said Mr Disraeli in reply^ 
wliicli in a moment of difficulty the nohle lord pulls out of the dusty pigeon- 
holes of his mind; and shakes in the perplexed face of the baffled House of 
Commons/' Mr Disraeli was admittedly much annoyed by the statesman- 
like intervention of Lord tlolm. 

^ Of the Princess Charlotte to the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian at 
Brussels. 
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myself how all will be. I could not give you a 
greater proof of my love for you all, and my anxiety 
to give you and dearest Charlotte pleasure, than in 
urging my dearest Albert to go over — for I encouraged 
and urged him to go — though you cannot think comhien 
cela me codte or how completely deroutee I am and 
feel when he is away, or how 1 count the hours till 
he returns. All the numerous children are as nothing 
to me when he is away; it seems as if the whole 
life of the house and home were gone, when he is 
away ! 

W e do all we can to filer in our very quiet way 
this dear day. We are all out of mourning; the 
younger children are to have a half-holiday, Alice is 
to dine for the first time in the evening with us ; we 
shall drink the Archduke and Archduchess's healths ; 
and I have ordered wine for our servants, and grog 
for our sailors to do the same. 

Vicky (who is painting in the Alcove near me) 
wishes me to say everything to you and the dear 
young couple, and pray tell dear Charlotte all that 
we have been doing, . . . 

Here we are in anxious (and I fear many people 
in very cruel) suspense, for news from India, They 
ought to have arrived the day before yesterday. 

On Thursday, then, we are to have Prince Napoleon, 
and on the following Thursday the Emperor and 
Empress; and after them for one night, the Queen 
of Holland,^ whose activity is astounding — and she 
sees everything and everybody and goes everywhere; 
she is certainly clever and amiable. . . . 

Now, with our children’s affectionate love, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoeia R. 

Pray offer my kind regards to all your visitors, 
even to those whom I do not know. I only hope 
my dearest husband will tell me all about everything. 
Vicky is constantly talking and thinking of Charlotte. 

^ Sopliia Frederica^ born 1818^ daughter of King William I of Wiir- 
temberg. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBOENE, 22nd August 1857. 

The Queen is afraid from the telegram of this 
morning that affairs in India have not yet taken a 
favourable turn, Delhi seems still to hold out, and the 
death of Sir H. Lawrence ^ is a great loss. The Queen 
must repeat to Lord Palmerston that the measures 
hitherto taken by the Government are not com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the crisis. 

We have given nearly all we have in reinforce- 
ments, and if new efforts should become necessary, 
by the joining of the Madras and Bombay Armies in 
the revolt, for instance, it will take months to prepare 
Reserves which ought now to be ready. Ten Battalions 
of Militia to be called out is quite inadequate ; forty, 
at least, ought to be the number, for these also exist 
only on paper. The augmentation of the Cavalry and 
the Guards has not yet been ordered. 

Financial difficulties don’t exist; the 1 4,000 men 
sent to India are taken over by the Indian Government, 
and their expense saved to us ; and this appears hardly 
the moment to make savings on the Army estimates. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street^ 22nd August 1857 » 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. . . . Viscount Palmerston has had the 
honour of receiving your Majesty’s communication of 
this morning. It is, no doubt, true that the telegraphic 
account received yesterday evening does not show, that 
at the dates mentioned from India, any improvement 
had taken place in the state of affairs, and the loss of 
Sir Henry Lawrence and of General Barnard,^ but 
especially of the former, is deeply to be lamented. 

* Oa the previous day, the Queen and Prince had returned from a visit to 
Cherbourg, and found very disquieting news from India. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was the Military Administrator of Oudh ; on the 30th of May, the 71st N.l. 
mutinied at Lucknow, but Sir Henry drove them from their position and 
fortified the Residency. Some weeks later, on sallying out to reconnoitre, 
the English were driven back and besieged in the Residency ; Sir Henry 
dying from the effects of a wound caused by a shell. 

^ He died of cholera at Delhi, on the Sth of July. 
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With regard, however, to the measures now taking 
to raise a force to supply the place of the troops sent 
to India, and to enlist recruits to fill up vacancies in 
the Regiments in India, Viscount Palmerston would 
beg to submit that the steps now taking seem to be well 
calculated for their purpose. The recruiting for the 
Army has gone on more rapidly than could have been 
expected at this particular time of year, and in a fort- 
night or three weeks from this time will proceed still 
more rapidly; the ten thousand Militia to be im- 
mediately embodied will be as much as could probably 
be got together at the present moment without much 
local inconvenience ; but if that number should be found 
insufficient, it would be easy afterwards to embody 
more. But, if the recruiting should go on successfully, 
that number of Militiamen in addition to the Regulars 
may be found sufficient. Viscount Palmerston begs to 
assure your Majesty that there is no wish to make 
savings on the amount voted for Army Services, but, 
on the other hand, it would be very inconvenient and 
embarrassing to exceed that amount without some 
urgent and adequate necessity. , . . 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBORNE;, August 1857. 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s observations on 
our Military preparations, the Queen must reply that, 
although Lord Palmerston disclaims, on the part of 
the Government, the intention of making a saving on 
the Army estimates out of the fearM exigencies caused 
by the Indian Revolt, the facts still remain. The 
Government have sent fourteen Battalions out of the 
country and transferred them to the East India 
Company, and they mean to replace them only by 
ten new ones, whose organisation has been ordered; 
but even in these, they mean for the present to save 
four Companies out of every twelve. The Queen, the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons, and the 
Press, all call out for vigorous exertion, and the 
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Government alone take an apologetic line, anxious to 
do as little as possible, to wait for further news, to 
reduce as low as possible even what they do grant, 
and reason as if we had at most only to replace what 
was sent out; whilst if new demands should come 
upon us, the Reserves which ought now to be decided 
upon and organised, are only then to be discussed. 
The Queen can the less reconcile herself to the 
system of “ letting out a little sad at a time,” as Lord 
Palmerston called it the other day, as she feels con- 
vinced that, if vigour and determination to get what 
will be eventually wanted is shown by the Cabinet, 
it will pervade the whole Government machinery and 
attain its object ; but that if, on the other hand, people 
don’t see what the Government really require, and tmd 
them satisfied with a little at a time, even that little 
wifi, not be got, as the subordinates naturally take the 
tone from their superiors. Ten Militia Regiments 
would not even represent the 10,000 men whom 
Parliament has voted the supplies for. A Battalion 
will probably not reach 600 for a time, and from these 
we hope to draw volunteers again! 

The Queen hopes the Cabinet will yet look the 
whole question in the face, and decide whde there is 
time what they must know will become necessary, 
and what must in the hurry at the end, be done less 
well and at, probably, double the cost. The Queen can 
speak by very recent experience, having seen exactly 
the same course followed in the late War. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Osborne^ 2Zrd Augmt 1857. 

The Queen approves of Lord Fife^ and Lord R. 
Grosvenor being made Peers, and of an offer being 
made to Mr Macaulay, although she believes he will 
decline the honour. . . . 

* James, fifth Viscount Macduff, and Earl of Fife in the peerage of Ireland, 
was, on the 1st of October, created a Baron of the United Kingdom ; he was 
the fether of the present Duke of Fife. Lord Robert Grosvenor became Lord 
Ebury, and Mr Macaulay Lord Macaulay of Rothley Temple (his birthplace), 
in the county of Leicester. 
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Queen Victona to Viscount Palmerston. 

Osborne^ August 1857« 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s letter 
of yesterday, and must say that she is deeply grieved 
at her want of success in impressing upon him the 
importance of meeting the present dangers by agreeing 
on, and maturing a general plan by which to replace 
in kind the troops sent out of the country, and for 
which the money has been voted by Parliament.’^ To 
the formation of the full number of Battalions, and 
their full strength in Companies, Lord Palmerston 
objects that the men will not be found to fill them, 
and therefore it is left undone ; to the calling - out 
of more Militia, he objects that they ought not to be 
used as Recruiting Dep6ts, and if many were called 
out the speed with which the recruiting for the Army 
went on, would oblige them to be disbanded again. 
The War Office pride themselves upon having got 
1000 men since the recruiting began; this is equal 
to 1000 a month or 12,000 a year, the ordinary wear 
and tear of the Army 1 ! Where will the Reserves for 
India be to be found? It does not suffice merely 

^ After referring to tlie necessity for supplying by fresh drafts the gaps 
created in the regiments in India^ Lord Palmerston had written:-— 

If the Militia officers were to find that they were considered merely as 
drill sergeants for the Line^ they would grow careless and indifferent^ and 
many whom it is desirable to keep in the Service would leave it. 

With regard to the number of Militiamen to be embodied^, the question 
seems to be, IWiat is the number which will be wanted for the whole period 
to the 31st of March, because it would be undesirable to call out and embody 
now Militia Regiments which would become unnecessary during the winter by 
the progress of recruiting, and which, from there being no funds applicable to 
their maintenance, it would become necessary to disembody. The men would 
be now taken from industrial employment at a time when labour is wanted, 
and would be turned adrift in the winter when there is less demand for 
labour. 

“^With respect to recruiting for the Army, every practicable means has 
been adopted to hasten its success. Recruiting parties have been scattered 
over the whole of the United Kingdom, and the permanent staff of the 
disembodied Militia have been furnished with Beating Warrants enabling 
them to enlist recruits for the Line ; and the recruiting has been hitherto 
very successful. The only thing to be done is to raise men as fast as possible, 
and to post them as they are raised to the Regiments and Battalions for 
which they engage. The standard, moreover, has been lowered. . . 
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to get recruits, as Lord Palmerston says; they will 
not become soldiers for six_ months when got, and 
in the meantime a sufficient number of Militia 
Regiments ought to be drilled, and made efficient 
to relieve the Line Regiments already sent, or yet 
to be sent, for these also are at present necessarily 
good for nothing. 

The Queen must say that the Government incur 
a fearful responsibility towards their country by their 
apparent indifference. God grant that no unforeseen 
European complication fall upon this country— but we 
are really tempting Providence. 

The Queen hopes Lord Palmerston has com- 
municated to the Cabinet her views on the subject. 

Viscount Palmerston to Quee^i Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ 31 , 9 ^ August 1857 * 

. . . Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit for 
your Majesty’s consideration whether he might be 
authorised by your Majesty to offer to Lord Lansdowne 
promotion to the title of Duke. Your Majesty may 
possibly not have in the course of your Majesty’s reign, 
long as it is to be hoped that reign will be, any subject 
whose private and public character will during so long 
a course of years as those which have been the period 
of Lord Lansdowne’s career, have more entitled him to 
the esteem and respect of his fellow-countrymen, and 
to the approbation of his Sovereign. 

Lord Lansdowne has now for several years given 
your Majesty’s Government the great and valuable 
support of his advice in council, his assistance in 
debate, and the weight of his character in the country, 
without any office. His health and strength. Viscount 
Palmerston cannot disguise from himself. Shave not been 
this year such as they had been ; and if your Majesty 
should contemplate marking at any time your Majesty’s 
sense of Lord Lansdowne’s public services, there could 
not be a better moment for doing so than the present ; 
and Viscount Palmerston has reason to believe that 
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such an act of grace would be very gratifying to the 
Liberal Party, and would be deemed well bestowed 
even by those who are of opposite politics.^ 

Mr Macaulay accepts the Peerage with much 
gratitude to your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Balmoral Castle^ 2 >nd September 1857» 

Dearest Uncle, — . .. We are in sad anxiety 
about India, which engrosses all our attention.^ Troops 
cannot be raised fast or largely enough. And the 
horrors committed on the poor ladies — women and 
children — are unknown in these ages, and make one’s 
blood run cold. Altogether, the whole is so much 
more distressing than the Crimea — ^where there was 
glory and honourable warfare, and where the poor 
women and children were safe. Then the distance and 
the difficulty of communication is such an additional 
suffering to us all. I know you will feel much for us 
all. There is not a family hardly who is not in sorrow 
and anxiety about their children, and in all ranks — 
India being the place where every one was anxious to 
place a son! 

We hear from our people (not Fritz) from Berlin, 
that the King is in a very unsatisfactory state. What 
have you heard ? . . . 

Now, with Albert’s love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Brocket^ 10th September 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to submit that an impression 
is beginning to prevail that it would be a proper thing 
that a day should be set apart for National Prayer and 

^ Lord Lansdowne declined tlie Honour. 

2 At Balmoral tlie Queen learned in greater detail of tlie atrocities wHicH 
Had been committed upon tbe garrison at Cawnpore. 
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Humiliation with reference to the present calamitous 
state of aifairs in India, upon the same principle on 
which a similar step was taken during the Crimean 
War ; and if your Majesty should approve, Viscount 
Palmerston would communicate on the subject with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. ... It is usual on such 
occasions that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
attend,^ but in consideration of the distance his attend- 
ance might well be dispensed with on the present 
occasion. 

Qiieen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Bauiobal^ ll^/^ 8epl ember 1857* 

Lord Palmerston knows what the Queen’s feelings 
are with regard to Fast-days, which she thinks do not 
produce the desired effect — ^firom the manner in which 
they are appointed, and the selections made for the 
Service — but she will not oppose the natural feeling 
which any one must partake in, of a desire to pray 
for our fellow - countrymen and women who are 
exposed to such imminent danger, and therefore 
sanctions his consulting the Archbishop on the subject. 
She would, however, suggest its being more appro- 
priately called a day of prayer and intercession for 
our suffering countrymen, than of fast and humilia- 
tion, and of its being on a Sunday, and not on a 
week-day: on the last Fast-day, the Queen heard it 
generally remarked, that it produced more harm than 
good, and that, if it were on a Sunday, it would be 
much more generally observed. However, she wiU 
sanction whatever is proper, but thinks it ought to 
be as soon as possible^ (in a fortnight or three weeks) 
if it is to be done at aU. 

She will hold a Council whenever it is wished.® 

^ I.e. at the meeting of the Council which was to be snimaoned. 

2 It was kept on the 7tli of October (a Wednesday). 

2 Shortly after the date of this letter came the intelligence from India 
that Delhi had not fallen^ and that the Lucknow garrison was not yet relieved. 
This newsj, coupled with the tidings of fresh outbreaks^ and the details of the 
horrors of Cawnpore^ generated deep feelings of resentment in the country. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Balmobal Castle^ %^rd September 1857. 

The Queen hopes that the arrival of troops and 
ships with Lord Elgin will be of material assistance, 
but still it does not alter the state of affairs described 
by the Queen in her letter, which she wrote to Lord 
Palmerston, and which she is glad to see Lord Clarendon 
agrees in. Though we might have perhaps wished the 
Maharajah^ to express his feelings on the subject of 
the late atrocities in India, it was hardly to be expected 
that he (naturally of a negative, though gentle and very 
amiable disposition) should pronounce an opinion on 
so painful a subject, attached as he is to his country, 
and naturally still possessing, with all his amiability 
and goodness, an Eastern nature ; he can also hardly, 
a deposed Indian Sovereign, not very fond of the 
British rule as represented by the East India Com- 
pany, and, above all, impatient of Sir John Login’s “ 
tutorship, be expected to like to hear his country-people 
called fiends and ^musters, and to see them brought in 
hundreds, if not thousands, to be executed. 

His best course is to say nothing, she must think. 

It is a great mercy he, poor boy, is not there. 

Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Calcutta^ 25t/i September 1857. 

Lord Camiing presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and asks leave again to address your Majesty, 
although the desire which he has felt that his next 
letter should amiounce to your Majesty the fall of 
Delhi,^ and the first steps towards a restoration of your 
Majesty’s Authority throughout the revolted Districts, 
cannot as yet be accomplished. But although it is not 

^ Lord Clareudon Lad written that he was ^Sorry to leam that ^ the 
Maharajah (Dhuleep Hiiigh) had shown little or no regi'et for the atrocities 
which have been committed^ or sympathy with the sufferers.” 

® Sir John Spencer Login, formerly surgeon at the British Residency, 
Luehnow, guardian of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 1849-1858. 

® Delhi was captured on the 20th of September. 
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in Lord Canning’s power to report any very marked 
success over the Rebels, he can confidently assure your 
Majesty that a change in the aspect of affairs is gradually 
taking place, which gives hope that the contest is draw- 
ing to a close, and the day of punishment at hand. . . . 

Another ground for good hopes is the appear- 
ance of things at Lucknow. News just received from 
Sir James Outram announces that he has joined 
General Havelock’s force at Cawnpore, and that the 
Troops crossed the Ganges into Oudh on the 19th, 
with hardly any opposition. The European force now 
advancing on Lucknow is about [ f strong, well 
provided with Artillery. The beleaguered Garrison 
was in good spirits on the 16th of September, and had 
provisions enough to last to the end of the month. 
They had lately inflicted severe losses on their 
assailants, and some of the latter had dispersed. The 
influential proprietors and chiefs of the country had 
begun to show symptoms of siding with us. 

This is a very different state of things fr'om that 
which existed when General Havelock’s force retired 
across the Ganges in July; and Lord Canning prays 
and believes that your Majesty will be spared the 
pain and horror of hearing that the atrocities of 
Cawnpore have been re-enacted upon the brave and 
enduring garrison of Lucknow. Every English soldier 
who could be made to reach Cawnpore has been 
pushed on to General Outram, even to the denuding 
of some points of danger in the intervening country, 
and General Outram’s instructions are to consider the 
rescue of the garrison as the one paramount object to 
which everything else is to give way. The garrison 
(which, after aU, is nothing more than the House of 
the Resident, with defences hastily thrown up) contains 
about three hundred and fifty European men, four 
hundred and fifty women and children, and one hundred 
and twenty sick, besides three hundred natives, hitherto 
faithful. The city, and even the province, may be 
abandoned and recovered again, but these lives must 

^ Word omitted in the ori^nal 
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be saved now or never ; and to escape the sorrow and 
humiliation of such barbarities as have already been 
endured elsewhere is worth any sacrifice. It is in 
consideration of the state of things at these two most 
critical points, Delhi and Lucknow, that Lord Canning 
ventures to ask your Majesty to look hopefully to the 
events of the next few weeks; notwithstanding that 
he is unable to announce any signal success. . . . 

Sir Colin Campbell has been in a state of delight 
ever since his favourite 93rd landed five days ago.^ He 
went to see them on board their transport before they 
disembarked, and when Lord Canning asked how he 
found them, replied that the only thing amiss was 
that they had become too fat on the voyage, and could 
not button their coats. But, indeed, all the troops of 
the China force have been landed in the highest possible 
condition of health and vigour. The 23rd, from its 
large proportion of young soldiers, is perhaps the one 
most likely to suffer from the climate and the hardships 
of the Service — for, although no care or cost will be 
spared to keep them in health and comfort, Lord 
Canning fears that hardships there must be, seeing 
how vast an extent of usually productive country 
will be barren for a time, and that the districts from 
which some of our most valuable supplies, especially 
the supply of carriage animals, are drawn, have been 
stripped bare, or are stUl in revolt. As it is, the 
Commander - in - Chief has most wisely reduced the 
amount of tent accommodation for officers and men 
far below the ordinary luxurious Indian allowance. 

The presence of the ships of the Royal Navy has 
been of the greatest service. At least eleven thousand 
seamen and marines have been contributed by them 
for duty on shore, and the broadsides of the Sanspareil, 
Shannon, and Pearl, as they lie along the esplanade. 


^ At the Battle of the Alma-, Sir Colin Camphell^ in command of the 2nd 
or Highland Brig’ade of the 1st Division^ had^ with his Highlanders in line, 
routed the last compact column of the Russians. On the 11th of July 1857, 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, and started literally at one 
day's notice, reaching Calcutta on the 14th of August. 
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have had a very reassuring effect upon the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, who, until lately, have insisted 
pertinaciously that their lives and property were in 
hourly danger.^ 

No line-of-battle ship has been seen in the Hooghly 
since Admiral Watson sailed up to Chandernagore just 
a hundred years ago ; ^ and certainly nothing in his fleet 
was equal to the Sanspareil The natives stare at her, 
and call her “ the four-storied boat.” 

For the future, if Delhi should fall and Lucknow 
be secured, the work of pacification will go forward 
steadily. Many points will have to be watched, and 
there may be occasional resistance ; but nothing like an 
organised contest against authority is probable. The 
greatest difficulties will be in the civil work of 
re-settlement. The recent death of Mr Colvin,* the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
has removed an officer whose experience would there 
have been most valuable. He has died, fairly exhausted ; 
and is the fourth officer of high trust whose life has 
given way in the last four months. 

One of the greatest difficulties which lie ahead — 
and Lord Canning grieves to say so to your Majesty — 
will be the violent rancour of a very large proportion of 
the Enghsh community against every native Indian 
of every class. There is a rabid and indiscriminate 
vindictiveness abroad, even amongst many who ought 
to set a better example, which it is impossible to con- 
template without something like a feeling of shame for 
one’s fellow-countrymen. Not one man in ten seems 
to think that the hanging and shooting of forty or fifty 
thousand mutineers, besides other Rebels, can be other- 
wise than practicable and right ; nor does it occur to 

^ The services of the Naval Brigade^ at the relief of Lucknow,, were warmly 
recognised hy Sir Colin CampheU, and especially the gallantry of Captein 
Peel of the Shannon. 

2 In retrihution for the atrocity of the Black Hole of Calcuttaj Watsoii, 
under instructions from Clivc;, reduced Chandernagore on the 23rd of March 
I7d7 ; the battle of Plassey was fought on the 2Srd of June. 

® John Russell Cohin^ formerly Private Secretory to Lord Auckland^ had 
been Lieutenant-Governor since 1853. 
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those who talk and write most upon the matter that 
for the Sovereign of England to hold and govern India 
without employing, and, to a great degree, trusting 
natives, both in civil and military service, is simply 
impossible. It is no exaggeration to say that a vast 
number of the European community would hear with 
pleasure and approval that every Hindoo and 
Mohammedan had been proscribed, and that none 
would be admitted to serve the Government except 
in a menial office. That which they desire is to see a 
broad line of separation, and of declared distrust drawn 
between us Englishmen and every subject of your 
Majesty who is not a Christian, and who has a dark 
skin ; and there are some who entirely refuse to believe 
in the fidelity or goodwill of any native towards any 
European; although many instances of the kindness 
and generosity of both Hindoos and Mohammedans 
have come upon record during these troubles. 

To those whose hearts have been torn by the foul 
barbarities inflicted upon those dear to them any degree 
of bitterness against the natives may be excused. No 
man will dare to judge them for it. But the cry is 
raised loudest by those who have been sitting quietly 
in their homes from the beginning, and have suffered 
little fr’om the convulsions around them, unless it be in 
pocket. It is to be feared that this feeling of exaspera- 
tion will be a great impediment in the way of restoring 
tranquillity and good order, even after signal retribution 
shall have been deliberately measured out to all chief 
offenders.^ 

Lord Canning is ashamed of having trespassed upon 
your Majesty’s indulgence at such length. He will 
only add that he has taken the liberty of sending to 
your Majesty by this mail a map which has just been 
finished, showing the distribution of the Army through- 
out India at the time of the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
It also shows the Eegiments of the Bengal Army which 

^ Lord Canning having promulgated a Proclamation in July^ enjoining 
the Civil Servants of the East India Company to refrain from imnecessary 
severity^ had earned the sobriquet of " Clemency Canning/* 
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have mutinied, and those which have been disarmed, 
the number of European troops arrived in Calcutta up 
to the 19th of September, and whence they came ; with 
some few other points of information. 

There may be some slight inaccuracies, as the first 
copies of the map have only just been struck off, and 
have not been corrected ; but Lord Canning believes 
that it will be interesting to your Majesty at the present 
moment. 

Lord Canning begs to be allowed to express his 
earnest wishes for the health of your Majesty, and of 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and to offer to 
your Majesty the humble assurance of his sincere and 
dutiful devotion. 

Qiieen Vidmia to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Balmoral^ 2Ztli September 1857 . 

The Queen is much surprised at Lord Clarendon’s 
observing that “ from what he hears the Maharajah was 
either from nature or early education cruel.” ^ He must 
have changed very suddenly if this be true, for if there 
was a thing for which he was remarkable, it was his 
extreme gentleness and kindness of disposition. We 
have known him for three years (our two boys inti- 
mately), and he always shuddered at hurting anything, 
and was peculiarly gentle and land towards children 
and animals, and if anything rather timid ; so that all 
who knew him said he never could have had a chance 
in his own country. His valet, who is a very respectable 
Englishman, and has been with him ever since his 
twelfth year, says that he never knew a kinder or more 
amiable disposition. The Queen fears that people who 
do not know him well have been led away by their 
present very natural feelings of hatred and distrust of 
all Indians to slander him. 

What he might turn out, if left in the hands of 
unscrupulous Indians in his own country, of course no 
one can foresee. 


^ See antCy p. 315. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle, nth October 1857. 

The Queen has received yesterday evening the box 
with the Dockyard Returns. It wiU take her some 
time to peruse and study them; she wishes, however, 
to remark upon two points, and to have them pointed 
out also to Sir Charles Wood,^ viz. first, that they 
are dated some as early as the 27th August, and 
none later than the 10th September, and that she 
received them only on the 17th October ; and then 
that there is not one original Return amongst them, 
but they are all copies ! When the Queen asks for 
Returns, to which she attaches great importance, she 
expects at least to see them in original. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

VTindsob CastlEj October 1857. 

The Queen returns these letters. It would be well 
if Lord Clarendon would tell Lord Bloomfield not to 
entertain the possibility of such a question as the 
Princess Royal’s marriage taking place at Berlin.^ The 
Queen never could consent to it, both for public and 
private reasons, and the assumption of its being too 
much for a Prince Royal of Prussia to come over to 
marry the Princess Royal of Great Britain m 
England is too absurd, to say the least. The Queen 
must say that there never was even the shadow of a 
doubt on Prince Frederick JVilliam’s part as to where 
the marriage should take place, and she suspects this 
to be the mere gossip of the Berliners. Whatever 
may be the usual practice of Prussian Princes, it is 
not every day that one marries the eldest daughter 
of the Queen of England. The question therefore 
must be considered as settled and closed. . . . 

^ First Lord of tlie Admiralty. 

Tlie marriage took place at the Cliapel Eoyal^ St James’s. 

■ “V 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle^, iWi November 1857. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon much for his 
kind and sympathising letter, and is much gratified at 
Count Persigny’s kind note. He is a good, honest, 
warm-hearted man, for whom we have sincere esteem. 
The news from India was a great relief and a ray of 
sunshine in our great affliction.^ The Queen had the 
happiness of informing poor Sir George Couper of the 
relief of Lucknow, in which for four months his son, 
daughter-in-law, and grandchildren were shut up. 
The loss of two such distinguished officers as Generals 
Nicholson and NeiU, and alas! of many inferior ones, 
is, however, very sad. 

We visited the house of mourning yesterday, and 
no words can describe the scene of woe.^ There was 
the venerable Queen with the motherless children, 
admirable in her deep grief, and her pious resignation 
to the Will of God! yet even now the support, the 
comfort of all, thinking but of others, and ready to 
devote her last remaining strength and her declining 
years to her children and grandchildren. There was 
the broken-hearted, almost distracted widower — hei' 
son — and lastly, there was in one room the lifeless, 
but oh! even in its ghostliness, most beautiful form 
of his young, lovely, and angelic wife, lying in her 
bed with her splendid hair covering her shoulders, 
and a heavenly expression of peace; and in the 
next room, the dear little pink infant sleeping in its 
cradle. 

The Queen leaves to Lord Clarendon’s kind heart 

^ Havelockj in consequence of tlie strengtli of tlie rebels in Oudli, liacl 
been unable to marcb to tlie assistance of Lucknow immediately after tbe 
relief of Cawnpore. He joined hands with Outrain on the lOtli of September^ 
and reinforced the Lucknow garrison on the 25th. 

2 In a pathetic letter^ just received^ the Due de Nemours (second son 
of Louis Philippe) had announced the death of his wife^ Queen Victoria’s 
beloved cousin and friend. She was only thirty-five years of agej and had 
been married at eighteen. She had seemed to make a good recovery after 
the birth of a child on the 28th of October^ but died quite suddenly on the 
10th of November^, while at her toilette. 
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to imagine what this spectacle of woe must be, and 
how deeply afflicted and impressed we must who 
have only so lately had a child born to us and have 
been so fortunate! The Prince has been completely 
upset by this; and she was besides like a dear sister 
to us. God’s will be done ! But it seems too dreadful 
almost to believe it — too hard to bear. The dear 
Duchess’s death must have been caused by some 
affection of the heart, for she was perfectly well, 
having her hair combed, suddenly exclaimed to the 
Nurse, “Oh! mon Dieu, Madame” — ^her head fell on 
one side — and before the Duke could run upstairs 
her hand was cold ! The Queen had visited her on 
Saturday — ^looking well — and yesterday saw her life- 
less form in the very same spot! 

If Lord Clarendon could give a slight hint to 
the Times to say a few words of sympathy on the 
awful and unparalleled misfortune of these poor exiles, 
she is sure it would be very soothing to their bleeding 
hearts. . . . The sad event at Claremont took place 
just five days later than the death of poor Princess 
Charlotte under very similar circumstances forty years 
ago ; and the poor Duchess was the niece of Princess 
Charlotte’s husband. 


discount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, 12tk November 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that the condition of 
fi riflucia.l affairs became worse to - day than it was 
yesterday.^ The Governor of the bank represented 
that almost all private firms have ceased to discount 
biUs, and that the Reserve Fund of the Bank of 
England, out of which discounts are made and liabilities 

^ Tile financial crisis liad originated in numerous stoppages of banks in 
tlie United States, where premature schemes of railway extension had 
involved countless investors in ruin ; in consequence, the pressure on firms 
and financial houses became even more acute than in 1847 ; see amte, voL ii. 
pp. 153, 155. The bank rate now rose to 10 per cent, as against 0 per cent 
in that year, and the bank reserve of bullion was alarmingly depleted. 
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satisfied, had been reduced last night to £1,400,000, 
and that if that fund should become exhausted the 
bank would have to suspend its operations. Under 
these circumstances it appeared to Viscount Palmerston, 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a case 
had arisen for doing the same thing which was done 
under somewhat similar circumstances in 1847 — that 
is to say, that a letter should be written by the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Governor of the Sank of England, 
saying that if under the pressure of the emergency 
the bank should deem it necessary to issue more notes 
than the amount to which they are at present confined 
by law, the Government would apply to Parliament 
to grant them an indemnity. 

This Measure, in 1847, had the effect of stopping 
the then existing panic, and the necessity for making 
such an issue did not arise; on the present occasion 
this announcement will, no doubt, have a salutary 
effect in allaying the present panic, but as the 
bank had to discount to-day bilis to the amount of 
£2,000,000, which they could not have done out of 
a fund of £1,400,000, unless deposits and payments 
in, to a considerable amount, had been made, the 
probability is that the issue thus authorised will actually 
be made. The Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
bank represented that the communication, in order to 
be effectual and to save from ruin firms which were 
in imminent danger, ought to be made forthwith, so 
that they might be enabled to announce it on the 
Stock Exchange before the closing of business at four 
o’clock. Viscount Palmerston and Sir George Lewis 
therefore signed at once, and gave to the Governor 
of the bank the letter of which the accompanying 
paper is a copy, the pressure of the matter not allowing 
time to take your Majesty’s pleasure beforehand. 

The state of things now is more urgent tiian that 
which existed in 1847, when the similar step was 
taken; at that time the Keserve Fund was about 
£1.900.000. last nierht it was nnlv 4‘, 1.4.00 nun • sK tKaf 
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Lime the bullion in the bank was above £8,000,000, 
it is now somewhat less than £8,000,000 ; at that 
time things were mending, they are now getting 
worse. 

But however necessary this Measure has been con- 
sidered, and however useful it may be expected to be, 
it inevitably entails one very inconvenient consequence. 
The Government have authorised the bank to break 
the law, and whether the law shah actually be broken 
or not, it ■would be highly unconstitutional for the 
Government not to take the earliest opportunity of 
submitting the matter to the knowledge of Parliament. 
This course was pursued in 1847. The letter from Lord 
John B-ussell and Sir Charles Wood to the Governor 
of the bank was dated on the 25th October, Parliament 
then stood prorogued in the usual way to the 11th 
November, but a Council was held on the 31st October, 
at which your Majesty summoned Parliament to meet 
for the despatch of business on the 18th November; 
and on that day the session was opened in the usual 
way by a Speech from the Throne. It would be 
impossible under present circumstances to put off till 
the beginning of February a communication to Parlia- 
ment of the step taken to-day. 

Viscount Palmerston therefore would beg to submit 
for your Majesty’s approval that a Coimcil might be 
held at Windsor on Monday next, and that Parliament 
might then be summoned to meet in fourteen days. 
This would bring Parhament together in the first days 
of December, and after sitting ten days, or a fortnight, 
if necessary, it might be adjourned tiU the first week 
in February.^ 

Viscount Palmerston submits an explanatory 
Memorandum which he has just received for your 
Majesty’s information from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. , . . 

^ Parliament accordingly met oil tlie Srd of December^ and tlie Session 
tvas opened by the Queen in person. The Act of Indemnity was passed 
without serious opposition > and a select committee re-appointed to enquire 
into the operation of the Bank Charter Act* 
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Queen Vici&ria to Lord Panmure. 

Osborne^ December 1857. 

The Queen has had some correspondence with Lord 
Panmure upon the Establishment of the Army for the 
next financial year.^ She wishes now to lay down the 
principle which she thinks ought to guide our decision, 
and asks Lord Palmerston to consider it with his 
colleagues in Cabinet. Last year we reduced our 
Army suddenly to a low peace establishment to 
meet the demand for reduction of taxation raised in 
the House of Commons. With this peace establish- 
ment we had to meet the extraordinary demands of 
India, we have sent almost every available regiment, 
battalion, and battery, and are forced to contemplate 
the certainty of a large increase of our force in India 
as a permanent necessity. What the Queen requires 
is, that a well-considered and digested estimate should 
be made of the additional regiments, etc., etc., so 
required, and that after deducting tliis number from 
our establishment of 1857-1858, that for the next year 
should be brought up again to the same condition as if 
the Indian demand, which is foreign to our ordinary 
consideration, had not arisen. If this be done it will 
still leave us militarily weaker than we were at the 
beginning of the year, for the larger English Army 
maintained in India will require proportionally more 
reliefs and larger depbts. 

As the Indian finances pay for the troops employed 
in India, the Force at home and in the colonies will, 
when raised to its old strength, not cost a shilling more 
than the peace establishment of 1857 settled under a 
pressure of financial reduction. 

Anything less than this will not leave this country in 
a safe condition. The Queen does not ask only for the 
same number of men as in 1857-1858, but particularly 
for Regiments of Cavalry, Battalions of Iiifantiy and 
Batteries of Artillery, which alone would enable us 

^ On tlie 14tli of December^ tlie Queen liad pressed the immediate forma- 
tion of two new Cavalry Keffiments. 
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in case of a war to eifect the increase to a war 
establishment 

The Queen encloses her answer to Lord Panmure’s 
last letter. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 


WiNDsoB Castle^ 2itli December 1857. 

The Queen only now returns to Lord Palmerston 
the Memorandum containing the Heads of an arrange- 
ment for the future Government of India, which the 
Committee of Cabinet have agreed to recommend. 
She will have an opportunity of seeing Lord Palmerston 
before the Cabinet meet again, and to hear a little more 
m detail the reasons which influenced the Committee 
in their several decisions. She wishes only to recom- 
mend two points to Lord Palmerston’s consideration : 
1st, the mode of communication between the Queen 
and the new Government which it is intended to 
establish. As long as the Government was that of 
the Company, the Sovereign was generally left quite 
ignorant of decisions and despatches; now that the 
Government is to be that of the Sovereign, and the 
direction will, she presumes, be given in her name, a 
direct official responsibility to her will have to be 
established. She doubts whether any one but a 
Secretary of State could speak in the Queen’s name, 
like the Foreign Secretary to Foreign Courts, the 
Colonial Secretary to the Governors of the Colonies, 
and the Home Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland and the Lieutenants of the Counties of Great 
Britain, the Judges, Convocations, Mayors, etc., etc. 
On the other hand, would the position of a Secretary 
of State be compatible with his being President of a 
Council ? The Treasury and Admiralty act as “ My 
Lords,” but they only administer special departments, 
and do not dh-ect the policy of a country in the 
Queen’s name. The mixture of supreme direction, 
and also of the conduct of the administration of the 
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department to be directed, has in practice been found 
as inconvenient in the War Department as it is wrong 
in principle. 

The other point is the importance of having only 
one Army, ■whether native, local, or general, "with one 
discipline and one command, that of the Commander- 
in-Chie£ This is quite compatible with first appoint- 
ments to the native Army, being vested as a point of 
patronage in the members of the Council, but it ought 
to be distinctly recognised in order to do away with 
those miserable jealousies between the different military 
services, which have done more harm to us in India 
than, perhaps, any other circumstance. 

Perhaps Lord Pa l merston would circulate this letter 
amongst the members of the Committee who agreed 
upon the proposed scheme ? 


Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Government House^ Calcutta^ 2itk Decemler 1857. 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs permission to express to your 
Majesty at the earliest opportunity the respectful 
gratitude with which he has received your Majesty’s 
most gracious letter of the 9th of November. 

However certain Lord Canning might have been 
as to the sentiments with which your Majesty would 
view the spirit of bitter and unreasoning vengeance 
against your Majesty’s Indian subjects with which too 
many minds are imbued in England as well as in this 
country, it has been an indescribable pleasm*e to him 
to read what your Majesty has condescended to write 
to him upon this painful topic. Your Jlajesty’s 
gracious kindness in the reference made by your 
Majesty to what is said by the newspapers is also 
deeply felt by Lord Canning. He can truly and 
conscientiously assure your Majesty of his indifterence 
to all such attacks~an indifference so complete indeed 
as to surprise himself. 
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Lord Canning fears that the satisfaction which 
your Majesty will have experienced very shortly after 
the date of your Majesty’s letter, upon receiving the 
news of Sir Henry Havelock’s entry into Lucknow, 
will have been painfully checked hj the long and 
apparently blank interval which followed, and during 
which your Majesty’s anxieties for the ultimate safety 
of the garrison, largely increased by many precious lives, 
must have become more intense than ever. Happily, 
this suspense is over; and the real rescue effected 
by a glorious combination of skill and intrepidity on 
the part of Sir Colin Campbell and his troops must 
have been truly gratifying to your Majesty.^ The 
defence of Lucknow and the relief of the defenders 
are two exploits which, each in their kind, will stand 
out brightly in the history of these terrible times. 

. . . Lord Canning has not failed to transmit your 
Majesty’s gracious message to Sir Colin Campbell, and 
has taken the liberty to add your Majesty’s words 
respecting his favourite 93rd, which will not be less 
grateful to the brave old soldier than the expression 
of your Majesty’s consideration for himself. 

Your Majesty has lost two most valuable officers 
in Sir Henry Havelock and Brigadier-General Neill. 
They were very different, however. The first was 
quite of the old school — severe and precise with his 
men, and very cautious in his movements and plans — 
but in action bold as well as sldlful. The second very 
open and impetuous, but full of resources ; and to his 
soldiers as kind and thoughtful of their comfort as if 
they had been his children. 

With earnest wishes for the health and happiness 
of your Majesty and the Prince, Lord Canning begs 
permission to lay at your Ma-jesty’s feet the assurance 
of his most dutiful and devoted attachment. 

^ Sir Colin Campbell liad relieved Lnckxiow on llie I7tli of November^ but 
Sir Henry Havelock (as lie bad now become) died from illness and cxliaustion. 
General Neill had been killed on the occasion of the reinforcement in 
September; ante^ p* S32. 
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Queen Victoria to Lo^'d Panmure. 

Windsor Castle^ December 1857. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s letter and 
Memorandum of the 24th. She must say that she 
still adheres to her views as formerly expressed. Lord 
Panmure admits that the two plans don’t differ materi- 
ally in expense. It becomes, then, a mere question of 
organisation and of policy. As to the first, all military 
authorities of all countries and times agree upon the 
point that numerous cadres with fewer men give the 
readiest means of increasing an army on short notice, 
the main point to be attended to in a constitutional 
and democratic country like England. As to the 
second, a system of organisation will always be easier 
defended than mere numbers arbitrarily fixed, and 
Parliament ought to have the possibility of voting more 
or voting fewer men, according to their views of the 
exigencies of the countiy, or the pressure of finance 
at different times, and to be able to do so without 
deranging the organisation. 

The Queen hopes Lord Panmure will look at our 
position, as if the Indian demands had not arisen, and 
he will find that to come to Parliament with the 
Cavalry borne on the estimates reduced by three 
regiments (as will be the case even after two shall have 
returned from India, and the two new ones shall have 
been formed), will certainly not prove too little anxiety 
on the part of the Government to cut down our 
military establishments. 
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On the SStli of January of the new year (1858) Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia (aftei'wards the Emperor Frederick) 
was married, with brilliant ceremonial, to the Princess Royal, at 
the Chapel Royal, St James'^s, an event marked by general national 
rejoicings; another event in the private life of the Queen, but 
one of a melancholy character, was the death of the Duchess of 
Orleans at the age of forty-four* 

A determined attempt was made by Orsini, Pierri, and others, 
members of the Carbonari Society, to assassinate the Emperor and 
Empress of the French by throwing grenades filled with detonating 
powder under their carriage. The Emperor was only slightly hurt, 
but several bystanders were killed, and very many more wounded. 
The plot had been conceived, and the grenades manufactured in 
England, and a violently hostile feeling was engendered in 
France against this country, owing to the prescriptive right of 
asylum enjoyed by foreign refugees. The French militaires were 
particularly vehement in their language, and Lord Palmerston 
so far bowed to the demands of the French Foreign Minister as 
to introduce a Bill to make the offence of conspiracy to murder, 
a felony instead of, as it had previously been, a misdemeanour. 
The Conservative Party supported the introduction of the Bill, 
but, on the second reading, joined with eighty-four Liberals and 
four Peelites in supporting an Amendment by Mr Milner Gibson, 
postponing the reform of the Criminal Law till the peremptory 
demands of Count Walewski had been formally answered. The 
Ministry was defeated and resigned, and Lord Derby and Mr 
Disraeli returned to office. Orsini and Pierri were executed in 
Paris, but the state trial in London of a Dr Bernard, a resident 
of Bayswater, for complicity, ended, mainly owing to the menacing 
attitude of France over the whole question, in an acquittal. The 
Italian nationality of the chief conspirators endangered, but only 
temporarily, the important entente between France and Sardinia. 

Before the resignation of the Ministry, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to the civil and military officers 
of India for their exertions in suppressing the Mutiny; the Opposi- 
tion endeavoured to obtain the omission of the name of Lord 
Canning from the address, till his conduct of affairs had been 
discussed. The difficulties in India were not at an end, for Sir 
Colin Campbell had been unable to hold Lucknow, and had 
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transferred the rescued garrison to Cawnpore^ which he re-occupied. 
It w^as not till the end of March that Lucknow was captured 
by the Comiiiander-in-Chief, who was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Clyde^ after the taking of Jhansi and of Gwalior in Central 
Indiaj by Sir Hugh Rose, had virtually terminated the revolt. 

In anticipation of the capture of Lucknow, the Governor- 
General had prepared a proclamation for promulgation in Oiidh, 
announcing that, except in the case of certain loyal Rajahs, 
proprietary rights in the soil of the province would be confiscated. 
One copy of the draft was sent home, and another shown to 
Sir James Outram, Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and, in con- 
sequence of the latleEs protest against its severity, as making 
confiscation the rule and not the exception, an exemption w^as 
inserted in favour of such landowners as should actively co-operale 
in restoring order. On receiving the draft in its unaltered form, 
Lord Ellenborough, the new President of the Board of Control, 
forwarded a despatch to Lord Canning, strongly condemning his 
action, and, on the publication of this despatch, the Ministry 
narrowly escaped Parliamentary censure. Lord Ellenborough 
himself resigned, and was succeeded by Lord Stanley. Attempts 
had been made by both Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby to pass 
measures for the better government of India. After two Bills 
had been introduced and withdrawn, the procedure by resolution 
was resorted to, and a measure was ultimately passed transferring 
the Government of India to the Crown, 

The China War terminated on the 26th of June, by the treaty 
of Tien-tsin, which renewed the treaty of 1842, and further opened 
up China to British commerce. A dispute with Japan led to a 
treaty signed at Yeddo by Lord Elgin and the representatives 
of the Tycoon, enlarging British diplomatic and trade privileges 
in that country. 

The Budget of Mr Disraeli imposed for the first time a penny 
stamp on bankers’* cheques ; a compromise was arrived at on the 
Oaths question, the words ‘^on the true faith of a Christian” 
having hitherto prevented Jews from sitting in Parliament. They 
were now enabled to take the oath with the omission of these 
words, and Baron Rothschild took his seat for the City of London 
accordingly. 

Among the other events of importance in the year were the 
satisfactory termination of a dispute with the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment arising out of the seizure of the Cagliari ; a modified union, 
under a central Commission, of Moldavia and Walachia; the 
despatch of Mr Gladstone by the Conservative Government as 
High Commissioner to the Ionian Islands; and the selection 
of Ottawa, formerly known as Bytown, for the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 12^^ January 1868 , 

My dearest Unci,e, — Accept my warmest thanks 
for your kind and aiFectionate letter of the 8th. I 
hope and trust to hear that your cold has left you, 
and that on Monday I shall have the immense 
happiness of embracing you. 

It is a time of immense bustle and agitation; I 
feel it is terrible to give up one’s poor child, and feel 
very nervous for the coming time, and for the departure. 
But I am glad to see Vicky is quite well again and 
unherufeii has got over her cold and is very well. 
But she has had ever since January ’57 a succession 
of emotions and leave-takings — most trying to any one, 
but particularly to so young a girl with such very 
powerful feelings. She is so much improved in self 
control, and is so clever (I may say wonderfully so), 
and so sensible that we can talk to her of anything — 
and therefore shall miss her sadly. But we try not 
to dwell on or to think of that, as I am sure it is 
much better not to do so and not get ourselves 
mus beforehand, or she will break down as well as 
we, and that never would do. 

To-day arrive (on a visit here) her Court — ^which 
is a very good thing, so that she will get acquainted 
with them. . . . 
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The affection for her, and the loyalty shown by the 
country at large on this occasion is most truly gratify- 
ing — and for so young a child really mry, very pleasing 
to our feelings. The Nation look upon her, as Cobden 
said, as “ England's daughter,” and as if they married 
a child of their own, which is 'very satisfactory, and 
shows, in spite of a few newspaper follies and absurdities, 
how really sowid and monarchical everything is in this 
country. Now, with Albert’s love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victokia R. 


Queen Victcnia to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckinghabi PajjAce^ Wi February 1868* 

My dearest Uncle, — Accept my warmest thanks 
for your very kind and affectionate letter of the 4th, 
with such kind accounts of our dear child, who was 
so thankful for your kindness and affection, and of 
whose immense and universal success and admirable 
behaviour — natural yet dignified — we have the most 
charming accounts. I send you a letter from Augusta ^ 
(Mecklenburg), which will give you an idea of the 
impression produced, begging you to let me have it 
back soon. She is quite well and not tired. But the 
separation was awful, and the poor child was guite 
broken-hearted, particularly at parting from her dearest 
beloved papa, whom she idolises. How we miss her, 
I can’t say, and never having been separated from her 
since thirteen years above a fortnight, I am in a 
constant fidget and impatience to know everything 
about everytldng. It is a great, great trial for a 
Mother who has watched over her child with such 
anxiety day after day, to see her far away — dependent 
on herself I But I have great confidence in her good 
sense, clever head, kind and good heart, in Fritz’s 
excellent character and devotion to her, and in faithful 
E. Stockmar, who possesses her entire confidence. 

^ Eider daugliter of Adolplius, Duke of Cambridge;, and now Grand 
Ducbess-Dowager of Mecklenburg-Strelitz;. 
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The blank she has left behind is very great 
indeed. . . . 

To-morrow is the eighteenth anniversary of my 
blessed marriage, which has brought such imiversal 
blessings on this country and Europe! For what 
has not my beloved and perfect Albert done ? Eaised 
monarchy to the highest pinnacle of respect, and 
rendered it popular beyond what it ever was in this 
country 1 

The Bill proposed by the Government to improve 
the law respecting conspiracy and assassination will 
pass, and Lord Derby has been most useful about it.^ 
But people are very indignant here at the conduct 
of the French officers, and at the offensive insinuations 
against this country.^ . . , 

Hoping to hear that you are quite well, and begging 
to thank Leopold very much for his very kind letter, 
believe me, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 


Piccadilly^ Idth February 1858. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and is sorry to have to inform your 
Majesty that the Government were beat this evening 
on Mr Milner Gibson’s® Amendment by a majority of 

^ Lord Derby and bis party, however, changed their attitude in the next 
few days, and succeeded in putting the Government in a minority. 

^ On the 14th of January, the assassination of the French Emperor, which 
had been planned in England by Felice Orsini and other refugees, was 
attempted. On the arrival of the Imperial carriage at the Opera House in 
the Rue Lepelletier, explosive hand-grenades were thrown at it, and though 
the Emperor and Empress were unhurt, ten people were either killed outright 
or died of their wounds, and over one hundred and fifty were injured. Not- 
withstanding the scene of carnage, their Majesties maintained their composure 
and sat through the performance of the Opera. In the addresses of congratu- 
lation to the Emperor on his escape (published, some of them inadvertently, 
ill the official Moniteur), officers commanding French regiments used 
language of the most insulting character to En^and, and Count Walewski, 
the French Foreign Minister, in a despatch, recommended the British 
Government to take steps to prevent the right of asylum being abused. 

^ Mr Milner Gibson had found a seat at Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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19/ the numbers being for his Amendment 234, and 
against it 215. 

Mr Milner Gibson began the Debate by moving 
his Amendment in a speech of considerable ability, 
but abounding in misrepresentation, which nevertheless 
produced a marked effect upon the House. Mr Baines 
followed, but only argued the Bill without replying 
to Mr Gibson’s speech. This was remarked upon by 
Mr Walpole, who followed him, and who said that 
though he approved of the Bill he could not vote 
for reading it a second time until Count Walewski’s 
despatch had been answered. Mr MacMahon supported 
the Amendment, as did Mr Byng. Sir George Grey, 
who followed Mr Walpole, defended the Bill and the 
course pursued by the Government in not having 
answered Count Walewski’s despatch until after the 
House of Commons should have affirmed the Bill by 
a Second Reading. Mr Spooner remained steady to 
his purpose, and would vote against the Amendment, 
though in doing so he should differ from his friends. 
Lord Harry Vane opposed the Amendment, as 
interfering with the passing of the Bill, and Mr 
Bentinck took the same line, and replied to some of 
the arguments of Mr Milner Gibson. Mr Henley 
said he should vote for the Amendment. The Lord 
Advocate made a good speech against it. Mr 
Gladstone spoke with his usual talent in favour of 
the Amendment, and was answered by the Attorney- 
General in a speech which would have convinced men 
who had not taken a previous determination. He 
was followed by Mr Disraeli, who seemed confident 

^ Tli 0 Conspiracy Bill aimed at making conspiracy to murder a felony^ 
instead ofj as it kad |)reviousIy been^ a misdemeanour, and leave liad been 
given by a largo majority to introduce it; but when Count Walewski's 
despatch to Count de Persigny came to be published^ the feeling gained 
ground that the Government had shown undue subservience in meeting the 
representations of the French Ambassador. The despatch had not actually 
been answered, although verbal communications had taken place. The 
opposition to the Bill was concerted by Lord John Russell and Sir James 
Graham ; see Parker’s Sir lames Graham^ voL ii. p. 236, and the observa- 
tion of the Prince, pods P* 340. The purport of the Amendment was to 
postpone any reform in the criminal law till the French despatch had been 
replied to« 
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of success, and he was replied to by Viscount 
Palmerston, and the House then divided. 

It seems that Lord Derby had caught at an oppor- 
tunity of putting the Government in a minority. He 
saw that there were ninety-nine members who were 
chiefly of the Liberal Party, who had voted against 
the Bin when it was first proposed, and who were 
determined to oppose it in all its stages. He calcu- 
lated that if his own followers were to join those ninety- 
nine, the Government might be run hard, or perhaps 
be beaten, and he desired all his friends^ to support 
Mr Milner Gibson; on the other hand, many of the 
supporters of the Government, relying upon the majo- 
rity of 200, by which the leave to bring the Bill in 
had been carried, and upon the majority of 145 of 
last night, had gone out of town for a few days, not 
anticipating any danger to the Government jfrom Mr 
Gibson’s Motion, and thus an adverse division was 
obtained. Moreover, Count Walewski’s despatch, the 
tone and tenor of which had been much misrepresented, 
had produced a very unfavourable effect on the mind 
of members in general, and there was a prevailing 
feeling very difficult to overcome, that the proposed 
Bill was somehow or other a concession to the demand 
of a Foreign Government. The Cabinet wUl have 
to consider at its meeting at three o’clock to-morrow 
what course the Government will have to pursue. 

Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

Ehckinghmi Palace^ February 1858, 

Lord Palmerston came at five o’clock from the 
Cabinet, and tendered his resignation in his own name, 
and that of his Colleagues. The Cabinet had well 
considered their position and found that, as the vote 
passed by the House, although the result of an 
accidental combination of parties, was virtually a vote 
of censure upon their conduct, they could not with 
honour or with any advantage to the public service 
carry on the Government. 

1 See Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmenton^ voL ii. p. 146. 
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The combination was the whole of the Conservative 
Party (Lord Derby’s followers), Lord John liusseU, 
the Peelites, with Mr Gladstone and the whole of the 
Radicals; but the Liberal Party generally is just 
now very angry with Lord Palmerston personally, 
chiefly on account of his apparent submission to 
French dictation, and the late appointment of Lord 
Clanricarde as Privy Seal, who is looked upon as a 
reprobated Lord Clanricarde’s presence in the House 
of Commons dming the Debate, and in a conspicuous 
place, enraged many supporters of Lord Palmerston 
to that degree that they voted at once with the 
Opposition. 

The Queen wrote to Lord Derby the letter here 
follow ing ; ^ he came a little after six o’clock. He stated 
that nobody was more surprised in his life than he had 
been at the result of the Debate, after the Government 
had only a few days before had a ma,iority of more 
than 100 on the introduction of their Bill. He did not 
know how it came about, but thought it was the work 
of Lord John RusseU and Sir James Graham in the 
interest of the Radicals ; Mr Gladstone’s junction must 
have been accidental. As to his own people, they 
had, owing to his own personal exertions, as the Queen 
was aware, though many very unwillingly, supported 
the Bill ; but the amendment of Mr Milner Gibson was 
so skilfully worded, that it was difficult for them not 
to vote for it ; he had to admit this when they came to 
him to ask what they should do, merely warning them 
to save the Measure itself, which the Amendment did. 
He then blamed the Government very much for leaving 
Coimt Walewski’s despatch unanswered before coming 
before Parliament, which he could hardly understand. 

On the Queen telling him that the Government had 

^ Since Ms triumpli at tlae polls in 1S57^ Lord Palmerston had been 
somewhat arbitrary in Ms demeanour^ and had defied public opinion by taking’ 
Lord Clanricarde into the Government, after some unpleasant disclosures 
in the Irish Courts. While walking home on the ISth, after obtaining an 
immense majority on the India Bill, he was told hy Sir Richard Bethel! tliat 
he ought, like the Roman Consuls in a triumph, to have some one to remind 
him that he was, as a minister, nob immortal. Next day he was defeated 

^ Summoning him to advise her* 
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resigned, and that she commissioned him to form a new 
Administration, he begged that this offer might not be 
made to him without further consideration, and would 
state clearly his own position. After what had happened 
in 1851 and 1855, if the Queen made the offer he must 
accept it, for if he refused, the Conservative Party would 
be broken up for ever. Yet he would find a majority 
of two to one against him in the House of Commons, 
would have difficulty in well filling the important 
offices, found the external and internal relations of the 
country in a most delicate and complicated position, 
war in India and in China, difficulties with France, 
the Indian Bill introduced and a Reform Bill promised ; 
nothing but the forbearance and support of some of his 
opponents would make it possible for him to carry on 
any Government. The person who was asked first by 
the Sovereign had always a great disadvantage ; perhaps 
other combinations were possible, which, if found not to 
answer, would make him more readily accepted by the 
country. The position of Lord Palmerston was a most 
curious one, the House of Commons had been returned 
chiefly for the purpose of supporting him personally, 
and he had obtained a working majority of 100 (unheard 
of since the Reform BiU), yet his supporters had no 
principles in common, and they generally suspected 
him; the question of the Reform BiU had made him 
and Lord Jolm run a race for popularity which might 
lead to disastrous consequences. Lord Derby did not 
at all know what support he would be able to obtain 
in Parliament. 

The Queen agreed to deferring her offer, and to 
take further time for consideration on the understand- 
ing that if she made it it would at once be accepted. 
Lord Derby expressed, however, his fear that the 
resignation of the Palmerston Cabinet might only be 
for the purpose of going through a crisis in order to 
come back again with new strength, for there existed 
different lands of resignations, some for this purpose, 
others really for abandoning office. 

A conversation which 1 had with Lord Clarendon 
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after dinner, convinced me that the Cabinet had sent 
in their resignations from the real conviction of the 
impossibility to go on Avith honour and success; all 
offers of the friends of the Government to pass a vote 
of confidence, etc., etc., had been rejected. Lord 
Derby was the only man who could form a Govern- 
ment; Mr Gladstone would probably join him. The 
whole move had been planned, and most dexterously, 
by Sir James Graham. Albert. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

BcciaNGHAM Palace, 21^^ February 1858, 

The Queen has reconsidered the question of the 
formation of a new Government as she had settled 
with Lord Derby yesterday, and now writes to him 
to tell him that further reflection has only confirmed 
her in her former resolution to offer the task to Lord 
Derby. The resignation of the present Government 
is the result of a conscientious conviction on their 
part, that, damaged by the censure passed upon them 
in the House of Commons, they cannot with honour 
to themselves, or usefulness to the country, carry on 
public affairs, and Lord Derby is at the head of the 
only Party which affords the materials of forming a 
new Government, is sufficiently organised to secure a 
certain support, and winch the country would accept 
as an alternative for that hitherto in power. Before 
actually offering any specific office to anybody. Lord 
Derby would perhaps have another interview with the 
Queen; but it would be right that he should have 
satisfied himself a httle as to his chances of strengthen- 
ing his hands before she sees him. With regard to the 
position of the India Bill, the Queen must also have 
a further conversation with him. 

The Earl of De7'by to Queen Victoria. 

St Jamjks’s Square, 21^i5 February 1858. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, begs your 

f'll flPPPTlt* Ijic frvQ-l-A-Pnl csif^1r«Ai3ErlA/lrfr«ian*l' r\4-'' 
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the signal mark of your Majesty’s favour, with which 
he has this morning been honoured. Encouraged by 
your Majesty’s gracious confidence, he does not hesitate 
to submit himself to your Majesty’s pleasure, and will 
address himself at once to the difficult task which yom* 
Majesty has been pleased to entrust to him. He fears 
that he can hardly hope, in the formation of a Govern- 
ment, for much extrinsic aid; as almost all the men 
of eminence in either House of Parliament are more 
or less associated with other parties, whose co-operation 
it would be impossible to obtain. Lord Derby will 
not, however, hesitate to make the attempt in any 
quarters, in which he may think he has any chance 
of success. With regard to the fiEing up of particular 
offices. Lord Derby would humbly feg your Majesty 
to bear in mind that, although among his own personal 
friends there will be every desire to make individual 
convenience subservient to the public interest, yet 
among those who are not now politically connected 
with him, there may be some, whose co-operation or 
refiisal might be greatly influenced by the office which 
it was proposed that they should hold; and, in such 
cases, Lord Derby must venture to bespeak your 
Majesty’s indulgence should he make a definite offer, 
subject, of course, to your Majesty’s ultimate approval. 

As soon as Lord Derby has made any progress in 
his proposed arrangements, he will avail himself of 
your Majesty’s gracious permission to solicit another 
Audience. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Buckingham Palace^ February 1858 , 

The Queen has just received Lord Derby’s letter, 
and would wish under all circumstances to see him 
at six this evening, in order to hear what progress he 
has made in his plans. The two offices the Queen 
is most anxious should not be prejudged in any way, 
before the Queen has seen Lord Der% again, are the 
Foreign and the War Departments. 
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The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 


St Jamrs’s Squaee, 21si February 18o8. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to 
your Majesty the two letters which he has this evening 
received from Lord Grey and Mr Gladstone.’ The 
reasons contained in the latter do not appear to Lord 
Derby to be very conclusive; but he fears the result 

^ Lord Grey wrote— I am mucli obliged to you for tlic manner in wliicb 
you liaYe asked my assistance in performing the task confided to you by Her 
Majesty. 

I am not insensible to tbe danger of tbe present crisis^ or to llie duty it 
imposes on public mcn^ of giving any aid in their power towards forming an 
Administration which may command respect. I am also aware that the 
settlement of the important political questions^ on which we have differed;, 
has removed many of the obstacles which would formerly have rendered my 
acting with you impracticable. Upon the other hand^ upon carefully con- 
sidering the present state of affairs and the materials at your disposal 
(especially in the House of Commons) for forming an Administration;, and 
that all the political friends with whom I have been connected^ would 
probably he opposed to it^ I do not think it would be either useful to 
you or honourable to myself that I should singly join your Govenmient.” 

Mr Gladstone wrote— I am very sensible of the importance of the vote 
taken on Friday^ and I should deeply lament to see the House of Commons 
trampled on in consequence of that vote. The honour of the House is 
materially involved in giving it full effect. It would therefore be my first 
wish to aidj if possible^ in such a task ; and remembering the years when wo 
were colleagues, I may he permitted to say that there is nothing in the fad 
of your being the Head of a Ministry, which would avail to deter me from 
forming part of it. 

Among the first questions I have had to put to myself in consequence of 
the offer, which you have conveyed to me in such friendly and fiattering 
terms, has been the question, whether it would be in my power by accepting 
it, either alone, or in concert with others, to render you material service. 

After the long years, during which we have been separated, there would 
be various matters of public interest requiring to be noticed between us ; but 
tbe question I have mentioned is a needful preliminary. 

Upon the best consideration which the moment allows, I think it plain 
that alone, as I must be, I could not render you service worth your having. 

The dissolution of last year excluded from Parliament men with whom 
I had sympathies, and it in some degree affected the position of those 
political friends with whom I have now for many years been united, through 
evil and (much more rarely) good report. 

Those who lament the rupture of old traditions may well desire I lie 
reconstruction of a Party ; but the reconstitution of a Party can only he 
effected, if at all, by the return of the old influences to their places, and 
not by the junction of one isolated person. 

The difficulty is now enhanced in my case by the fact that in yonr party, 
reduced as it is at the present moment in numbers, there is a small but 
active and not unimportant section, who avowedlv reo'arfi mn jiq 
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must be that he cannot look, in the attempt to form 
a Cabinet, to much extraneous assistance. With deep 
regret Lord Derby is compelled to add that he finds 
he cannot rely with certainty on the support of his 
son as a member of his proposed Cabinet.^ Still, 
having undertaken the task he has in obedience to 
your Majesty’s commands. Lord Derby will not relax 
in his efforts to frame such a Government as may be 
honoured ivith your Majesty’s gracious approval, and 
prove itself equal to the emergency which calls it 
together. 

While in the very act of putting up this letter, 
Lord Derby has received one, which he also presumes 
to enclose to your Majesty, from Lord St Leonards, 
alleging his advanced age as a reason for not accepting 
the Great Seal which he formerly held. This reply has 
been wholly unexpected; and it is yet possible that 
Lord St Leonards may be induced, at least temporarily, 
to withdraw his resignation. Should it, however, prove 
otherwise, and Lord Derby should succeed in making 
his other arrangements, he would humbly ask your 
Majesty’s permission to endeavour to persuade Mr 
Pemberton Leigh to accept that high office, of course 
accompanied by the honour of the Peerage, which he 
is aware has been already on more than one occasion 
offered to him. Lord Derby begs to add that he 
has not had the slightest communication with Mr 
Pemberton Leigh on the subject, nor has the least 
idea as to his feelings upon it. 


representative of the most dangerous ideas. I should thus^ unfortunately^ 
be to you a source of weakness in the heart of your own adherents^, while 
I should bring you no Party or group of friends to make up for their 
defection or discontent. 

"For the reasons which I have thus stated or glanced at^ my reply to 
your letter must be in the negative. 

I must^ however^ add that a Government formed by you at this time 
will in my opinion have strong claims upon me^ and upon any one situated 
as I am^ for favourable presumptions^ and in the absence of conscientious 
difference on important questions, for suppoii:. 

I have had an opportunity of seeing Lord Aberdeen and Sidney Herbert, 
and they fully concur in the sentiment I have just expressed/* 

^ See p. 188. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Eerby. 

Buckingham Palace^ 22n«f Fehrnary 1858. 

The Queen acknowledges Lord Derby’s letter of 
yesterday, and returns him these three letters. She 
much regrets that he cannot reckon on the support 
and assistance in the Government, which he is about 
to form, of such able men. The Queen authorises Lord 
Derby to offer the office of Lord Chancellor with a 
Peerage to Mr Pemberton Leigh ; but she fears from 
what passed on previous occasions that he is not likely 
to accept it.^ 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Eer by. 

Buckingham Palace^ 22nd February 1858. 

The Queen has had a long conversation with the 
Duke of Newcastle, which however ended, as Lord 
Derby will have expected from what the Duke must 
have told him, in his declaring his conviction that he 
could be of no use to the new Government by joining 
it, or in persuading his friends to change their minds 
as to joining. The Duke was evidently much pleased 
by the offer, but from all he said of his position, the 
Queen could gather that it was in vain to press him 
fiirther. 


The Earl of Eerby to Queen Victoria. 

St James’s Square, 2Uh February 1858. 

Lord Derby presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and fears that after your Majesty’s most 
gracious acceptance of the propositions which he has 
made, he may appear to your Majesty very vacillating, in 
having at the last moment to submit to your Majesty 
another change. . . , But he finds that Lord John 
Manners, though he consented to take the Colonial 
Department, would infinitely prefer resuming his seat 
at the Board of Works ; and on the urgent representa- 

^ He declined the office, and the Great Seal was offered to and accepted 
h? Sir Frederick Thesieer, who was created Lord Ghelmqford 
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tion of his Colleagues that the Government would be 
strengthened by such a step, Lord Stanley has con- 
sented to accept office ; and the arrangement which he 
would now venture humbly to submit to your Majesty 
would be the appointment of Lord Stanley to the 
Colonial Secretaryship, and Lord John Manners to the 
Board of Works. . . . 


The Ministry as it 
stood on the 1st of 
January 1858. 

Viscount PAtMEESTONf 1 

[ Freasury . J 

Marquis of Lansdowne {Without Office). 

Lord Cranworth * Lord Chancellor 

EaelGeanville jPr^tof the | 
Council 

MABCiUIS OF ClANRI-1 r j n • ct j 
CAUUE . . ^^MPnvySed | 

Sir George Grey . Home Secretary 

Earl of Clarendon . Foreign Secretary | 

Mr Labouchere 1 f 

(afterwards Lord Y Colonial Secretary -I 
Taunton) 

Lord Panmure 
( afterwards Earl 
OF Dalhousie) 

Sir G.C. Lewis ^Charwell^ of the 
t Exchequer 


I War Secretary , 


Sir Charles Wood 
( afterwards Vis- 
count Halifax) , 

Mr Vernon Smith 
( afterwards Lord 
Lyteden) 

Lord Stanley of 
Alderley . 

Mr M. T. Baines 

Duke of Argyll 

{Not in the Caiinet) 


First Lord of the 
Admiralty . 


) President of the f 
Board of Control \ 

\ President of the 1 

/ Board of Trade J 

f Chancellor of the } 
\ Duchy of Lancaster] 
Postmaster-General . 

( First Commissioner ) 
of Works and >* 
Public Buildings j 


The Ministry as formed 
by the Earl of Derby 
in February 1858. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Chelmsford. 
Marouis of Salis- 
bury. 

Earl of Hard- 

WICKE. 

Mr Walpole. 

Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

Lord Stanley 
( afterwards Earl 
OF Derby). 

General Peel. 

Mr Disraeli 
(afterwards Earl 
OF Beaconsfield). 
Sir John Paeing- 
TON (afterwards 
Lord Hampton). 

Earl of Ellen- 

BOROUGH, 

Mr Henley. 

(Not in the Cabinet) 

{Not in the Cabinet) 
Lord John Man- 
ners (afterwards 
Duke of Rutland). 
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The Earl of Malmesbury to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall^ March 181)8, 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble duty 
to the Queen, and has the honour to thank your 
Majesty for the interesting letter ^ sent to him by your 
Majesty, and which he returns to your Majesty by this 
messenger. Lord Malmesbury hopes and believes that 
much of the excitement that prevailed on the other side 
the water is subsiding. AU his letters from private 
sources, and the account of Colonel Claremont, agree on 
this point. In this country, if our differences with 
France are settled, it is probable that the popular 
jealousy of foreign interference will be Idlled ; but at 
least for some time it wiU show foreign Courts how 
dangerous it is even to criticise our domestic Institutions, 
Lord Malmesbury has carefully abstained from giving 
Lord Cowley or M. de Persigny the slightest hope that 
we could alter the law, but has conftned himself to 
saying that the law was itself as much on its trial as 
the prisoners Bernard and Truelove.^ If, therefore, the 
law should prove to be a phantom of justice, or anoma- 
lous in its action, whatever measures your Majesty’s 
Government may hereafter take to reform it, it will 
be received by France as an unexpected boon and a 
proof of good faith and amity. 

In attending to the idea referred to by your Majesty 

^ This was a letter from the Prince de Chimay to the King of the 
Belgians in reference to the Orsini plot. 

^ Before Lord Palmerston’s Government had rotiredj Simon Bernard, a 
resident of Bayswater, was committed for trial for complicity in the Orsini 
attentat Pie was committed for conspiracy only, hut, at the instance of the 
new Government, the charge was altered to one of feloniously slaying one of 
the persons killed by the erpiosion. As this constructive murder was 
actually committed on French soil, Bernard’s trial had, under the existing 
law, to he held before a Special Commission, over which Lord Campbell 
presided. The evidence overwhelmingly established the prisoner’s guilt, 
but, carried away by the eloquent, if irrelevant, speech of Mr Edwin James 
for the defence, the jury acquitted him. Trueiove was charged with 
criminal libel, for openly approving, in a published pamphlet, Orsini’a attempt, 
and regretting its failure. The Government threw up the proscemtion, 
pusillanimously in the judgment of Lord Campbell, who records that he 
carefully studied, with a view to his own hearing of the case, the procecdin«*s 
against Lord George Gordon for libelling Marie Antoinette, against Vint for 
libelling the Emperor Paul, and against Peltier for libelling Napoleon L 
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that the Emperor took the oath of the Assassins’ 
Society, Lord Malmesbury can almost assure your 
Majesty that such is not the case.^ Lord Malmesbury 
first made His Majesty’s acquaintance in Italy when 
they were botli very young men (twenty years of age). 
They were both under the influence of those romantic 
feelings which the former history and the present 
degradation of Italy may naturally inspire even at a 
more advanced time of life — and the Prince Louis 
Napoleon, to the knowledge of Lord Malmesbury, 
certainly engaged himself in the conspiracies of the 
time — but it was with the higher class of the Carbonari, 
men like General Sercognani and General P^pe. The 
Prince used to talk to Lord Malmesbury upon these 
men and their ideas and plans with all the openness 
that exists between two youths, and Lord Malmesbury 
has many times heard him condemn with disgust the 
societies of villains which hung on the flank of the 
conspirators, and which deterred many of the best 
families and ablest gentlemen in Romagna from joining 
them. Lord Malmesbury believes the report therefore 
to be a fable, and at some future period will, if it 
should interest your Majesty, relate to your Majesty 
some details respecting the Emperor’s share in the 
conspiracies of 1828-1829. . . . 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House or Commons, 12th March 1858. 

(Friday.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

^ Tlie Queen had vyritteii: — There are people who pretend that the 
Emperor, who was once a member of the Carbonari Club of Italy, and who 
is supposed to be condemned to death by the rules of that Secret Society for 
ha?mg violated his oath to them, has offered them to pardon Oisini, if they 
would release him from his oath, but that the Society refused the offer. The 
fact that all the attempts have been made by Italians, Orsini’s letter, and the 
almost mad state of fear in which the Emperor seems to be now, would give 
colour to that story.’' Orsini had written two letters to the Emperor, one 
read aloud at his trial by his counsel, Jules Favre, the other while lying 
under sentence of death. He entreated the Emperor to secure Italian 
independence. 
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The Opposition benches very fall ; the temper not 
kind. 

The French announcement/ which was quite un- 
expected, elicited cheers, but only from the Ministerial 
side, which, he confesses, for a moment almost daunted 
him. 

Then came a question about the Cagliari affair," on 
which the Government had agreed to take a temperate 
course, in deference to their predecessors — but it was not 
successful. The ill-humour of the House, diverted for a 
moment by the French news, vented itself on this head. 

What struck the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the course of the evening most was the absence of 
all those symptoms of “fair trial,” etc., which have 
abounded of late in journals and in Society. 

Lord John said something; Mr Gladstone said 
something; but it was not encouraging. 

Nevertheless, in 1852 “fair trial” observations 
abounded, and the result was not satisfactory ; now 
it may be the reverse. 

The House is wild and capricious at this moment. 

Your Majesty once deigned to say that your Majesty 
wished in these remarks to have the temper of the 
House placed before your Majesty, and to find what 
your Majesty could not meet in newspapers. This is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s excuse for these 
rough notes, written on the field of battle, which he 
humbly offers to your Majesty. 

Queen Fictoria to the Earl of Derby. 

OsBOENE, 15^/i March 1858. 

The Queen sends to Lord Derby a Memorandum 
on the state of preparation of our Navy in case of a 

^ Parliament reassembled on tbe 12tli of Marcb, and Mr Disraeli then 
stated that the painM misconceptions which had for some time existed 
between England and France had been terminated in a spirit entirely 
friendly and honourable.” 

2 Two English engineers^ Watt and Park^ had been on the Sardinian 
steamer Cagliari ^ when she was seized by the Neapolitan Goycrnmentjf and her 
crew, including the engineers, imprisoned at Naples. At the instance of 
the Conservative Government, who acted more vigorously than their pre- 
decessors had done, the engineers were released, and £3,000 paid to them 
as compensation. 
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wai-, the importance of attending to which she has 
again strongly felt when the late vote of the House 
of Commons endangered the continuance of the good 
understanding with France. The whole tone of the 
Debate on the first night of the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment has shown again that there exists a great 
disposition to boast and provoke foreign Powers with- 
out any sincere desire to investigate our means of 
making good our words, and providing for those means 
which are missing. 

The Queen wishes Lord Derby to read this 
Memorandum to the Cabinet, and to take the subject 
of which it treats into their anxious consideration. 

The two appendices, stating facts, the one with 
regard to the manning of the Navy by volunteers 
witli the aid of bounties, the other with regard to 
impressment, have become unfortunately more lengthy 
than the Queen had wished, but the facts appeared to 
her so important that she did not like to have any 
left out. 


ii?' Dm'oeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op CohimonSj March 1858. 

(Monday j half-past eight d clock) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

This evening was a great contrast to Friday. 
House very full on both sides. . . . 

IMr B. Osborne commenced the general attack, of 
which he had given notice ; but, after five years’ silence, 
his weapons were not as bright as of yore. He was 
answered by the Government, and the House, which 
was very full, became much excited. The Ministerial 
benches were in high spirit. 

The Debate that ensued, most interesting and 
sustained. 

Mr Horsman, with considerable effect, expressed 
the opinions of that portion of the Liberal Party, 
which does not wish to disturb the Government. 
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PERSIGNY’S RESIGNATION 
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Lord John Russell vindicated the Reform Bill of 
1832 from the attacks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and with great dignity and earnestness. 

He was followed by Mr Drummond on the same 
subject in a telling epigram. Then Lord Palmerston, 
in reply to the charges of Mr Horsman, mild and 
graceful, with a sarcastic touch. The general impres- 
sion of the House was very favourable to the Ministry ; 
aU seemed changed ; the Debate had cleared the political 
atmosphere, and, compared with our previous state, we 
felt as if the eclipse was over. 


Qii-een Victoria to the King of the BcJgiafis. 

Buckingham FalacE;, 2ord March 1858, 

My dearest Uncie, — Y ou, will, I trust, forgive 
my letter being short, but we have only just returned 
from Aldershot, where we went this morning, and 
really have been quite baked by a sun which was 
hardly hotter in August, and without a breath of 
wind. . . . 

Good Marie ^ has not answered me, will you remind 
her ? I did teU her I hoped for her child’s ® sake she 
would give up the nursing, as we Princesses had other 
duties to perform. I hope she was not shocked, but 
I felt I only did what was right in telling her so. 

I grieve to say we lose poor Persigny, which is 
a real loss — but he would resign. Walewski behaved 
ill to him. The Emperor has, however, named a 
successor wliich is really a compliment to the Army 
and the Alliance — and besides a distinguished and 
independent man, viz. the Due de Malakholf.® This 
is very gi-atifying. 

In all this business, Pelissier has, I hear, behaved 
extremely well. I must now conclude. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

^ Marie Henriette; Ducliess of BrabanL afterwards Queen of tiie Bekians ; 
died 1902. ® ' 

Princess Louise of Belgium was bom on tbe 4tli of February. 

^ Formerly General Pelissier; see ante. b. 
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Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op Commons^, 2^rd March 1858. 

{Tuesday.) 

The Chancellor of tlie Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

The discussion on the Passport Question, this 
evening, was not without animation ; the new Under- 
secretary, BIr Fitzgerald/ makes way with the House. 
He is very acute and quick in his points, but does 
not speak loud enough. His tone is conversational, 
which is the best for the House of Commons, and 
the most difficult; but then the conversation should 
be heard. The general effect of the discussion was 
favourable to the French Government. 

In a thin House afterwards, the Wife’s Sister Bill 
was brought in after a division. Your Majesty’s 
Government had decided among themselves to permit 
the introduction, but a too zealous member of the 
Opposition forced an inopportune division. 


31r Disraeli to Queen 7'^ictoria. 

House op Commons^ 25^i^ March 1858. 

(Thursday.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

The Lease of the Lord-Lieutenancy was certainly 
renewed to-night — and for some years. The majority 
was very great against change at present, and the 
future, which would justify it, it was agreed, should 
be the very decided opinion of the Irish members. 
It was left in short to Ireland. 

The Debate was not very animated, but had two 
features — a most admirable speech by Lord Naas,^ 
quite the model of an official statement, clear, calm, 

^ William Robert SeyEionr Vesey Fitzgerald^ M.P, for Horsbam 1852- 
1866. He was Goveruor of Bombay 1867-1872. 

" Chief Secretary to tlio Lord-Licntenant^ afterwards (as Earl of Mayo) 
Viceroy of assassinated in the Andaman Islands; 1872. 
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courteous, persuasive, and full of knowledge ; it received 
the praises of both sides. 

The other incident noticeable was Mr Roebuck’s 
reply, which was one of the most apt, terse, and telling 
I well remember, and not bitter. 

Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op Commons^ ISth ApriL 
{Tuesday night.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

The night tranquil and interesting — Lord Bury, 
with much intelhgence, introduced the subject of the 
Straits Settlements ; ^ the speech of Sir J. Eiphinstone,^ 
master of the subject, and fuU of striking details, 
produced a great elfect. His vindication of the convict 
population of Singapore, as the moral element of 
that strange society, might have been considered as 
the richest humour, had it not been for its unmistakable 
simplicity. 

His enquiry of the Governor’s lady, who never 
hired any servant but a convict, whether she employed 
in her nursery “Thieves or Murderers?” — and the 
answer, “Always murderers,” was very effective. . . . 

The Secretary of State having sent down to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the telegram of the fall 
of Lucknow,® the Chancellor of the Exchequer read it 
to the House, having previously m private shown it 
to Lord Palmerston and others of the late Government, 

After this a spirited Debate on the conduct of 
Members of Parliament corruptly exercising their 
influence, in which the view recommended by the 
Government, through Mr Secretary Walpole, was 
adopted by the House. 

^ These detached provinces were at this time under the control of the 
Governor-Oenerai of India ; but in 1867 they were formed into a Crown 
Colony. 

^ Sir J. D. H, ElpMnstone^ Conservative member for Portsmouth^ after- 
wards a Lord of the Treasury. 

^ Sir CoMn Campbell had at len^h obtained entire possession of the clty^ 
which had been in the hands of the rebels for nine months. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 2nd April 1858. 

My dear Uncle, — I am sure you will kindly be 
interested in knowing that the Examination and 
Confirmation of Bertie have gone off extremely well.^ 
Everything was conducted as at Vicky’s, and I thought 
much of you, and wished we could have had the 
happiness of having you there. I enclose a Programme. 
The examination before the Archbishop and ourselves 
by the Dean on Wednesday was long and difficult, 
but Bertie answered extremely well, and his whole 
manner and Gemuthsstimmwig yesterday, and again 
to-day, at the Sacrament to which we took him, was 
gentle, good, and proper. . . . Now, good-bye, dear 
Uncle. Ever your devoted Niece, 

VlCTOELA. R. 

Queen Victoria to Sir John Pakington. 

Windsor Castle^, 12th April 1858 . 

The Queen has received Sir John Pakington’s letter 
of the 10th, and thanks him for the transmission of the 
printed copy of his confidential Memorandum. 

The object of the paper which the Queen sent from 
Osborne to Inrd Derby was to lead by a thorough 
investigation to an exact knowledge of the state of 
our Naval preparations in the event of a war, with 
the view to the discovery and suggestion of such 
remedies as our deficiencies imperatively demand. 
This investigation and thorough consideration the 
Queen expects from her Board of Admiralty, chosen 
with great care, and composed of the most competent 
Naval Authorities. She does not wish for the opinion 
of this or that person, given without any responsibility 
attaching to it, nor for mere returns prepared in the 
Office for the First Lord, but for the collective opinion 

^ See tlie Prince Consort’s letter to Stockiiiarj Life of the Prince Consort ^ 
voL iv. p, 205. 
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of Sir John Pakington and his Board with the responsi- 
Hlity attaching to such an opinion given to the 
Sovereign upon a subject upon which the safety of 
the Empire depends. The Queen has full confidence 
in the honour of the gentlemen composing the Board, 
that they will respect the confidential character of the 
Queen’s communication, and pay due regard to the 
importance of the subject referred to them. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 


House op Commons^ 12^^ April 1858. 

{Monday night) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

House reassembled — full. Chancellor of Exchequer 
much embarrassed with impending statement, on the 
part of your Majesty’s servants, that they intended to 
propose Resolutions on the Government of India, instead 
of at once proceeding with their BiU.^ 

Received, five minutes before he took his seat, 
confidential information, that Lord John Russell, 
wishing to defeat the prospects of Lord Palmerston, 
and himself to occupy a great mediatory position, 
intended, himself, to propose the mezzo-termine of 
resolutions ! 

Chancellor of Exchequer felt it was impossible, after 
having himself introduced a Bill, to interfere with the 
Resolutions of an independent member, and one so 
weighty and distinguished: therefore, confined his 
announcement to the Budget on Monday week, and 
consequent postponement of India Bill 

Soon after, Lord John rose, and opened the case, 

^ Lord Palmerston Lad obtained leave^ by a large major! ty^ to introduce 
an India Bill^ vesting the Government of India in a Council nominated by 
tbe Crown, On bis accession to office^ Mr Disraeli proposed tliat tbe Council 
should be half nominative and half elective, and in particular that London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast should each be entitled to elect 
one member. These proposals were widely condemned, and especially by Mr 
Briffht 
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in a spirit most calm and conciliatory to the House, 
and to your Majesty’s Government. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer responded, but with 
delicacy, not wishing rudely to deprive Lord John of 
his position in the matter; deeming it arrogant — ^but 
the real opposition, extremely annoyed at all that was 
occurring, wishing, at the same time, to deprive Lord 
John of the mediatory position, and to embarrass your 
Majesty’s Government with the task and responsibility 
of preparing and introducing the resolutions, insisted 
upon Government undertaking the task. As the 
Chancellor of Exchequer read the sketch of the 
Resolutions in his box, this was amusing; he under- 
took the responsibility, thus urged, and almost 
menaced ; Lord John, though greatly mortified at not 
bringing in the Resolutions himself, for it is since 
known they were prepared, entirely and justly acquits 
Chancellor of Exchequer of any arrogance and intrusion, 
and the affair concludes in a manner dignified and more 
than promising. It is now generally supposed that 
after the various Resolutions have been discussed and 
passed, the Bill of your Majesty’s servants, modified 
and reconstructed, will pass into a law. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer will have a copy of 
the Resolutions, though at present in a crude form, 
made and forwarded to your Majesty, that they may 
be considered by your Majesty and His Royal 
Highness. Chancellor of Exchequer will mention this 
to Lord Derby, through whom they ought to reach 
your Majesty. 

After this unexpected and interesting scene, 
because it showed, in its progress, a marked discord- 
ance between Lord John and Lord Palmerston, not 
concealed by the latter chief, and strongly evinced 
by some of his principal followers, for example. Sir 
C. Wood, Mr HaU, Mr Bouverie, the House went 
into Committee on the Navy Estimates which Sir 
J. Pakington introduced in a speech, lucid, spirited, 
and comprehensive. The feeling of the House as to 
the maintenance of the Navy was good. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Mahmhury. 

Buckingham Palace^ 1 st Mmj 1358. 

The Queen has received a draft to Lord Cowley 
on the Danish Question/ which she cannot sanction as 
submitted to her. The question is a most important 
one, and a false step on our part may produce a war 
between France and Germany, The Queen would 
wish Lord Malmesbury to call here in the course of 
to-morrow, when the Prince could discuss the matter 
with him more fully. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House or Common Mmj 1858. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

At half-past four o’clock, before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could reach the House, the Secretary of 
the Board of Control had already presented the Pro- 
clamation of Lord Canning, and the despatch thereon 
of Lord Ellenborough, without the omission of the 
Oudh passages.^ 

^ Tlie dispute as to the Duchies of Schleswip^ and Holstein. The German 
Diet had refused to ratify the Danish proposal that Commissioners should lie 
appointed hy Germany and Denmark to negotiate an arrangement of their 
differences. Lord Malmesbury had written that the Governments (including 
England) which had hitherto abstained from interference;, should now take 
measures to guard against any interference with the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy. The Queen and Prince considered that the attitude of the British 
Government was unnecessarily pro-Danish. 

2 See Introductory Note^ ante^ p. 33:^. Tlie draft proclamation (differing 
from the ultimate form in which it was issued), with a covering despatcdi, were 
sent home to the Board of Control by Lord Canning, who at the saim^ lime 
wrote an unofficial letter to Mr Vernon Smith, then President of the Board, 
stating that he had not been able to find time before the mail left to explain 
his reasons for adopting what appeared a somewhat merciless scheme of 
confiscation. This letter Mr Vernon Smith omitted to show to Lord Elleu- 
borougli, his successor. Lord Ellenborough thereupon utoIc a despatidi, 
dated the 19th of April, reprobating the Governor-General for abandoning 
the accustomed policy of generous conquerors, and for inflicting on the mass 
of the population what they w^ouid feel as the severest of piinisliments. Tins 
despatch was made public in England, as will be seen from the dates, hefon^ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer has employed 
every means to recall the papers, and make the neces- 
sary omissions, and more than once thought he had 
succeeded, but unhappily the despatch had been read 
by Mr Bright, and a considerable number of members, 
and, had papers once in the possession of the House 
by the presentation of a Minister been surreptitiously 
recalled and garbled, the matter ivould have been 
brought before the House, and the production of the 
complete documents would have been ordered. 

In this difficult and distressing position the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after consultation with 
his colleagues in the House of Commons, thought it 
best and, indeed, ineidtable, to submit to circumstances, 
the occurrence of which he deeply regrets, and humbly 
places before your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Buckingham Palace^ dth Map 1858. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s letter of last 
night, and was glad to see that he entirely concurs with 
her in the advantage and necessity of appointing a 
Commission to consider the question of the organisation 
of the future Army of India.^ She only hopes that no 
time wiU be lost by the reference to the different bodies 
whom Lord Derby wishes previously to consult, and 
she trusts that he will not let himself be overruled by 
Lord Ellenborough, who may very likely consider the 
opinion and result of the labours of a Committee as 
entirely valueless as compared with his own opinions. 

The Queen has not the same confidence in them, 
and is, therefore, doubly anxious to be advised by a 
body of the most competent persons after most care- 
ful enquiry. 

^ llie Queen had written that she tlioiight tlie Commissioii should he 
composed of officers of the Home and the Indian Armies^ some politicians 
the Commandcr-in-Chief^ the President of the Board of Control^ with the 
Sccretary-for-War as President. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 


Buckingham Palace^ Uh Mmj 1858. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s letter of 
yesterday. She is very sorry for the further com- 
plication likely to arise out of the communication to 
the House of Commons of the despatch in full, which 
is most unfortunate, not less so than the communication 
of it previously to Mr Bright and his friends. The 
Queen is anxious not to add to Lord Derby’s difficulties, 
but she must not leave unnoticed the fact that the 
despatch in question ought never to have been written 
without having been submitted to the Queen. She 
hopes Lord Derby will take care that Lord EUenborough 
will not repeat this, which must place her in a most 
embarrassing position. 


The Earl of EUenborough to Queen Victoria. 

Eaton Square^ 10^^ May 1858. 

Lord EUenborough presents his most humble duty 
to your Majesty, and regarding the present difficult 
position of your Majesty’s Government as mainly 
occasioned by the presentation to Parliament of the 
letter to the Governor-General with reference to the 
Proclamation in Oudh, for which step he considers him- 
self to be solely responsible, he deems it to be his duty 
to lay his resignation at your Majesty’s feet. 

Lord EUenborough had no other object than that of 
making it immistakably evident to the Governor as 
weU as to the governed in India that your Majesty was 
resolved to temper Justice with Clemency, and would 
not sanction any measure which did not seem to 
conduce to the establishment of permanent peace.’ 

1 On tlie same day Lord Shaflesbmy in tlie Lords and Mr Cardwell in tlie 
Commons g*ave notice of Motions censuring the Government for Lord 
desnateh. The debates commenced on the 14tk 
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Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace^ May 1858 . 

Lord Derby had an Audience at twelve o’clock. He 
said he had received a copy of Lord EUenborough’s 
letter, and had told him that should the Queen consult 
him (Lord Derby) he should advise her to accept the 
resignation, Lord EUenborough had behaved in the 
handsomest manner, and expressed his behef that he 
had brought bad luck to the Government, for this was 
now the second difficulty into which they had got by 
his instrumentality, the first having been the Election 
Clause in the India Bill. Lord Derby hoped that this 
resignation would stop the vote of censure in the House 
of Commons, as the House could not hold responsible 
and punish the Cabinet for that with which they had 
had no concern. If the House persisted, it was clear 
that the motives were factious, and he hoped the 
Queen would allow him to threaten a Dissolution of 
Parliament, which he was certain would stop it. The 
Queen refused to give that permission; she said he 
might leave it quite undecided whether the Queen 
would grant a Dissolution or not, and take the benefit 
of the doubt in talking to others on the subject ; but 
she must be left quite free to act as she thought the 
good of the country might require at the time when 
the Government should have been beat; there had 
been a Dissolution within the year, and if a Reform 
Bill was passed there must be another immediately 
upon it ; in the meantime most violent pledges would 
be taken as to Reform if a general election were to 
take place now. Lord Derby concurred in all this, 
and said he advised the threat particularly in order 
to render the reality unnecessary; when she persisted 
in her refusal, however, on the ground that she could 
not threaten what she was not prepared to do, he 
appeared very much disappointed and mortified. 

We then discussed the state of the question itself, 
and urged the necessity of something being done to 
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do away with the injurious impression which the 
publication of the despatch must produce in India, 
as the resignation of Lord Ellenborough left this 
quite untouched, and Parliament might with justice 
demand this. He agreed, after much difficulty, to 
send a telegraphic despatch, which might overtake and 
mitigate the other. On my remark that the public 
were under the impression that there had been collusion, 
and that Mr Bright had seen the despatch before he 
asked his question for its production, he denied this 
stoutly, but let us understand that Mr Bright had 
known of the existence of such a despatch, and had 
wished to put his question before, but had been asked 
to defer it until Lord Canning’s Proclamation should 
have appeared in the newspapers ! (This is nearly as 
bad ! !) The Queen could not have pledged herself 
to dissolve Parliament in order to support such tricks ! 

Ai.beb,t. 

It was arranged that Lord Derby should accept 
Lord EUenborough’s resignation in the Queen’s name. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Ellenborough. 

Bhckingham PalacE;, 11^/i Mmj 1868, 

The Queen has to acknowledge Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter, which she did not wish to do before she had 
seen Lord Derby. 

The latter has just left the Queen, and will com- 
municate to Lord Ellenborough the Queen’s acceptance 
of his resignation, which he has thought it right to 
tender to her from a sense of public duty. 

The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St James’s Square [11 May], 

(9 Tuesday,) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your 
Majesty the expression of his hope that the discussion, 
or rather conversation, which has taken place in the 
House of Lords this evening, may have been not only 
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advantageous to the Government, but beneficial in its 
results to the public service. . . . 

After this discussion, Lord Ellenborough made his 
statement ; and it is only doing bare justice to him to 
say that he made it in a manner and spirit which was 
most highly honourable to himself, and was fully 
appreciated by the House. 

Public sympathy was entirely with him, especially 
when he vindicated the policy which he had asserted, 
but took upon himself the whole and sole responsibility 
of having authorised the publication of the despatch — 
which he vindicated — and announced his own resigna- 
tion rather than embarrass his colleagues. Lord Grey 
shortly entered his protest against bringing into dis- 
cussion the policy of the Proclamation and of the 
consequent despatch, into which Lord Ellenborough 
had certainly entered too largely, opposing, very 
broadly, the principle of confiscation against that of 
clemency. Lord Derby followed Lord Grey, and after 
an interruption on a point of form, vindicated the policy 
advocated in Lord EUenborough’s despatch, at the same 
time that he expressed not only his hope, but his 
belief, that in practice the Governor-General would be 
found (and more especially judging from the alterations 
inserted in the last Proclamation of which an unofl&cial 
copy has been received) acting on the principles laid 
down in Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. In the tribute 
which he felt it his duty to pay to the personal, as 
well as political, character of Lord Ellenborough, the 
House concurred with entire unanimity, and aU did 
honour to the spirit which induced him to sacrifice his 
own position to the public service ; and to atone, and 
more than atone, for an act of indiscretion by the frank 
avowal that he alone was responsible for it. Lord 
Derby thinks that the step which has been taken may, 
even probably, prevent the Motions intended to be 
made on Friday; and if made, will, almost certainly, 
result in a majority for the Government. 

Lord Derby believes that he may possibly be in 
time to telegraph to Malta early to-morrow, to Lord 
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Canning. In that case he will do himself the honour 
of submitting to your Majesty a copy of the message' 
sent, though he fears it wiU be impossible to do so 
before its despatch. He proposes in substance to say 
that the publication has been disapproved — that Lord 
Ellenborough has resigned in consequence— but that 
your Majesty’s Government adhere in principle to the 
policy laid down in the despatch of 19th April, and 
entertain an earnest hope that the Governor-General, 
judging from the modifications introduced into the 
amended Proclamation, has, in fact, the intention of 
acting in the same spirit; but that your Ma;iesty’s 
Government are still of opinion that confiscation of 
private property ought to be made the exception, and 
not the rule, and to be enforced only against those who 
may stand out after a certain day, or who may be proved 
to have been guilty of more than ordinaiy crimes. 

Lord Derby hopes that your Majesty will excuse 
a very hasty sketch of a very large subject. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

14i/i 3Iay 1858. 

The Queen returns the extracts Lord Derby has 
sent to her. Lord EUenborough’s despatch, “ now before 

^ The Earl of Berhy to Lord Lyons* 

im May 185a 

Send on tlie following message to Lord Canning by tbe Indian mail* 

Tbe publication of tbe Secret Despatch of lOih April has been disapproved. 
Lord Ellenborough has resigned office. His successor has not been appointed. 
Nevertheless the policy indicated in the above despatch is approved by Fler 
Majesty’s Government. Confiscation of property of private individuals 
(Talookdars and others) ought to be the exception and not the rule* It 
ought to be held out as a penalty on those who do not come in by a given 
day. From your amended Proclamation it is hoped that such k ymir 
intention. Let it be clearly understood that it is so. You were quite right 
in issuing no Proclamation till after a signal success. Ihat once obtained, 
the more generous the terms, the better. A broad distinction must be drawn 
between the Talookdars of Oudh and the Sepoys who have been in our 
service. Confidence is felt in your judgment You will not err if you lean 
to the side of humanity, especially as to nations of Oudh, 

No private letters have been received from you since the change of 
Government. 

2 This was a later despatch of Lord Eilenborough’s, also in reference to 
the pacification of Oudh, and not shown to the Cabinet before it was sent 
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her for the first time, is very good and just in principle. 
But the Queen would be much surprised if it did not 
entirely coincide with the views of Lord Canning, at 
least as far as he has hitherto expressed any in his letters. 
So are also the sentiments written by Sir J. Lawrence ; 
they contain almost the very expressions frequently 
used by Lord Canning. 

Sir J. Login, who holds the same opinion, and has 
great Indian experience, does not find any fault with 
the Proclamation, however seemingly it may sound at 
variance with these opinions, and this on account of 
the peculiar position of affairs in Oudh. It is a great 
pity that Lord EUenborough, with his knowledge, 
experience, activity, and cleverness, should be so entirely 
unable to submit to general rules of conduct. The 
Queen has been for some time much alarmed at his 
writing letters of his own to all the most important 
Indian Chiefs and Kings explaining his policy. AU 
this renders the position of a Governor- General almost 
untenable, and that of the Government at home very 
hazardous. 

Memorandum by Sir Charles Phipps. 

{Undated. ? IBth May 1858.] 

Upon being admitted to Lord Aberdeen, I informed 
1dm that the Queen and Prince were anxious to hear 
his opinion upon the present most unfortunate state 
of affairs, but that, knowing how easily every event was 
perverted in such times as the present, Her Majesty 
and His Royal Highness had thought that it might 
have been subject to misapprehension had he been 
known to have been at Buckingham Palace, and that 
I had been therefore directed to call upon him, with 
a view of obtaining his opinion and advice upon certain 
important points. 

The first was the question of a Dissolution of 
Parliament in the event of the Government being 
defeated upon the question which was at present 

^ See anUf p. 315. 
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pending. I told Mm that I was permitted to com- 
municate to him in the strictest confidence, that in 
a late Audience which Lord Derby had with the 
Queen, he had asked her permission to be allowed to 
announce that, in the event of an adverse majority, 
he had Her Majesty’s sanction to a Dissolution of 
Parliament. 

That the Queen had declined to give such sanction, 
or even such a pledge, and equally guarding herself 
against being supposed to have made up her mind to 
refuse her sanction to a Dissolution, had told Lord 
Derby that she could not then make any prospective 
decision upon the subject. I told him that in point 
of fact Her Blajesty was disinclined to grant to Lord 
Derby her authority for a Dissolution, but that the 
Queen had at once refused to grant to Lord Derby 
her sanction for making the announcement he wished, 
as she considered that it would be a very unconstitu- 
tional threat for him to hold over the head of the 
Parliament, with her authority, by way of Massing 
their decision. 

Lord Aberdeen interrupted me by saying that the 
Queen had done quite right — that he never heard of 
such a request being made, or authority for such an 
announcement being sought — and he could not at all 
understand Lord Derby making such an application. 
He knew that the Government had threatened a Dis- 
solution, that he thought that they had a perfect right 
to do so, but that they would have been quite wrong 
in joining the Queen’s name with it. 

He said that he had never entertained the slightest 
doubt that if the Minister advised the Queen to dis- 
solve, she would, as a matter of course, do so. The 
Minister who advised the Dissolution took upon himself 
the heavy responsibility of doing so, but that the 
Sovereign was bound to suppose that the person 
whom she had appointed as a Minister was a gentle- 
man and an honest man, and that he would not advise 
Her Ma,iesty to take such a step unless he thought tliat 
it was for the good of the country. There was no 
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doubt of the power and prerogative of the Sovereign 
to refuse a Dissolution — it was one of the very few 
acts which the Queen of England could do without 
responsible advice at the moment ; but even in this case 
whoever was sent for to succeed, must, with his appoint- 
ment, assume the responsibility of this act, and be 
prepared to defend it in Parliament. 

He could not remember a single instance in which 
the undoubted power of the Sovereign had been 
exercised upon this point, and the advice of the 
Minister to dissolve Parliament had been rejected — ^for 
it was to be remembered that Lord Derby would be 
still at this time her Minister — and that the result of 
such refusal would be that the Queen would take upon 
herself the act of dismissing Lord Derby from office, 
instead of his resigning from being unable longer to 
carry on the Government. 

The Queen had during her reign, and throughout 
the numerous changes of Government, maintained an 
unassailable position of constitutional impartiality, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that he thought it would 
be more right, and certainly more safe, for her to foUow 
the usual course, than to take this dangerous time for 
exercising an unusual and, he believed he might say, 
an unprecedented, course, though the power to exercise 
the authority was undoubted. 

He said that he did not conceive that any reasons 
of expediency as to public business, or the possible 
effects of frequent general elections, would be sufficient 
grounds for refusing a Dissolution (and reasons would 
have to be given by the new Minister in Parliament), 
and, as he conceived, the only possible ground that 
could be maintained as foundation for such an exercise 
of authority would be the fearful danger to the exist- 
ence of our power in India, which might arise from the 
intemperate discussion upon every hustings of the 
proceedings of the Government with respect to that 
country — as the question proposed to the country 
would certainly be considered to be severity or mercy 
to the people of India. 
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Upon the second point, as to a successor to Lord 
Derby in the event of his resignation, he said that the 
Queen would, he thought, have no alternative but to 
send for Lord Palmerston. The only other person 
who could be suggested would be Lord John Russell, 
and he was neither the mover of the Resolutions which 
displaced the Government, nor the ostensible head of 
the Opposition, which the late meeting at Cambridge 
House pointed out Lord Palmerston to be. That he 
was not very fond of Lord Palmerston, though he had 
forgiven him all, and he had had much to forgive ; and 
that in the last few days it had appeared that he had 
less following than Lord John ; but the Queen could 
not act upon such daily changing circumstances, and 
it was evident that Lord Palmerston was the ostensible 
man for the Queen to send for. 

Lord Aberdeen seemed very low upon the state of 
public affairs. He said that the extreme Liberals were 
the only Party that appeared to gain strength. Not 
only was the Whig Party divided within itself, hated 
by the Radicals, and having a very doubtful support 
from the independent Liberals, but even the httle 
band called the Peelites had entirely crumbled to 
pieces. In the House of Lords, whilst the Duke 
of Newcastle voted with the Opposition, he (Lord 
Aberdeen) had purposely abstained from voting, 
whilst, in the House of Commons, Cardwell moved 
the Resolution, and Mr Sidney Herbert would, he 
believed, vote for it; Gladstone would speak on the 
other side, and Sir J. Graham would also vote with 
the Government. 

He concluded by saying that if the majority against 
the Government was a very large one, he thought that 
Lord Derby ought not to ask to dissolve; but that 
he knew that the members of the Government had 
said that the present Parliament was elected upon 
a momentary Palmerstonian cry, and was quite an 
exceptional case, and that they would not consent to 
be driven from office upon its verdict. 
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Menwo'and/im hy the Prince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace^ IQth May 1858» 

We saw Lord Derby after church. He brought 
interesting letters from Lord Canning to Lord Ellen- 
borough, of which copies foUow here. It is evident that 
Lord Canning thinks that he is taking a most merciful 
course, and expects pacification from his “Proclama- 
tion,” attributing the slow coming in of the chiefs to 
the Proclamation not being yet sufficiently known. 

Lord EUenborough’s, and indeed the Government’s, 
hearts must have had curious sensations in reading 
Lord Canning’s frank declaration, that he did not mean 
to resign on hearing of the formation of the Tory 
Government unless told to do so, and he had no fears 
that he would be treated in a way implying want of 
confidence to make him resign, feeling safe as to that 
in Lord EUenborough’s hands! 

Lord Derby spoke much of the Debate, which he 
expects to go on for another week. He expects to 
be beaten by from 15 to 35 votes under present cir- 
cumstances, but thinks still that he could be saved 
if it were known that the Queen had not refused a 
Dissolution, which was stoutly maintained by Lord 
Palmerston’s friends. He begged again to be empowered 
to contradict the assertion. The Queen maintained 
that it would be quite imconstitutional to threaten 
Parliament, and to use her name for that purpose. Lord 
Derby quite agreed, and disclaimed any such intention, 
but said there were modes of letting the fact be known 
without any risk. We agreed that we could not enter 
into such details. The Queen allowed him (Lord Derby) 
to know that a Dissolution would not be refused to 
him, and trusted that her honour would be safe in his 
hands as to the use he made of that knowledge. He 
seemed greatly relieved, and stated that had he had to 
resign, he would have withdrawn from public business, 
and the Conservative Party would have been entirely, 
and he feared for ever, broken up. On a Dissolution 
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he felt certain of a large gain, as the country was in 
fact tired of the “Whig Family Clique”; the kadicals, 
like Mr Milner Gibson, Bright, etc., would willingly 
support a Conservative Government. Albeht. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria} 

House or Commons^ 21,9/ Hay 1858. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

The fullest House ; it is said 620 Members present ; 
it was supposed we should have divided at three o’clock 
in the morning; IMr Gladstone was to luwe spoken 
for the Government at half-past ten — very great excite- 
ment — when there occurred a scene perhaps unpre- 
cedented in Parliament. 

One after another, perhaps twenty Members, on the 
Opposition benches, rising and entreating Mr Cardwell 
to withdraw his Resolution. After some time, silence 
on the Government benches, Mr Cardwell went to 
Lord John Russell, then to Lord Palmerston, then 
to Lord John RusseU again, then returned to Lord 
Palmerston, and retired with him. 

What are called the interpellations continued, when 
suddenly Lord Palmerston reappeared; embarrassed, 
with a faint smile; addressed the House; and after 
various preluding, announced the withdrawal of the 
Motion of Censure. 

A various Debate followed; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer endeavouring, as far as regards Lord 

^ Lord Sliaftesbiiry’s Motion in tlie Lords liad been lost by a majority of 
nine. In tbe Commons^ Mr Cardwell was replied to in a brilliant speeeb 
by Sir Hugh Cairns^ tbe Solicitor-General. Tbe speeches of Sir dames 
Graham;, Mr Bright^ and others^ showed that the Opposition was dibnnited^ 
and when it was understood that Mr Gladstone would support the Ministry;, 
the Liberal attack collapsed. Mr Disraeli;, deprived of the satisfaction of 
making an effective reply;, subsequently compared the discomfiture of his 
opponents to an earthquake in Calabria or Feru. "There waS;,’’ he said;, 
in the course of a speech at Sloughy rumbling murmur;, a groan, a shriek^ 
a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came from the top or 
bottom of the House. There was a rentj a fissure in the ground^ and then a 
village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled down;, and the whole of the 
Ounosition benches became one srreafc dissolving view of anarchy.” 
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Canning, to fulfil your Majesty’s wishes. It is 
impossible to estimate the importance of this unfore- 
seen event to your Majesty’s servants. It has 
strengthened them more than the most decided division 
in their favour, for it has revealed complete anarchy 
in the ranks of their opponents. With prudence and 
vigilance all must now go right. 

The speech of Sir James Graham last night produced 
a very great effect. No report gives a fair idea of it. 
The great country gentleman, the broad views, the 
fine classical allusions, the happiest all omitted, the 
massy style, contrasted remarkably with Sir Kichard 
Bethell. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St James’s Square^ May 1858. 

{Sunday night) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, gratefully 
acknowledges your Majesty’s gracious letter just 
received, and the telegraphic message with which he 
was honoured in answer to his on Friday night. Your 
Majesty can hardly be expected to estimate, at a 
distance from the immediate scene of action, the effect 
of the event of that evening. It was the utter explosion 
of a well-constructed mine, under the feet, not of the 
assailed, but of the assailants; and the effect has 
been the greater from the immense attendance in 
London of Members of the House of Commons. No 
effort had been spared. Lord Castlerosse, only just 
married, had been sent for from Italy — but Lord Derby 
hopes that he had not been induced to come — for 
nothing. It is said that of the 654 Members of whom 
the House is composed, 626 were actually in London. 
The Government could rely on 304 to 308, and the 
whole question turned on the absence, or the conversion, 
of a small number of “ Liberal ” Members. The result 
is to be attributed to two causes : first, and principally, 
to the fear of a Dissolution, and to the growing con- 
viction that in case of necessity your Majesty would 
sanction such a course, which had been strenuously denied 
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by Lord Palmerston — and in which Lord Derby hopes 
that your Majesty will have seen that your JSIajesty’s 
name has never, for a moment, been brought in 
question ; and secondly, to the effect produced by the 
correspondence between the Governor-General and Sir 
James OutramJ And here Lord Derby may perhaps be 
allowed the opportunity of removing a misconception 
from your Majesty’s mind, as to any secret intelligence 
or underhand intrigue between Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir James Outram, to the detriment of Lord Canning. 
Lord Derby is in the position to know that if there 
is one person in the world to whom Lord Ellenborough 
has an utter aversion, and with whom he has no 
personal or private correspondence, it is Sir James 
Outram. Anything therefore in common in their 
opinions must be the result of circumstances wholly 
irrespective of private concert. Jjord Derby has 
written fuUy to Lord Canning, privately, by the mail 
which will go out on Tuesday ; and while he has not 
concealed from him the opinion of your IMa-jesty’s 
servants that the Proclamation, of which so much has 
been said, conveyed too sweeping an Edict of Confisca- 
tion against the landowners, great and small, of Oudh, 
he has not hesitated to express also his conviction that 
Lord Canning’s real intentions, in execution, would 
not be found widely to differ from the views of your 
Majesty’s servants. He has expressed to Lord Canning 
his regret at the premature publication of the Draft 
Proclamation, at the same time that he has pointed 
out the injustice done both to your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to the Governor-General by the {Lord Derby 
wiE hardly call it fraudulent) suppression of the private 
letters addressed to the President of the Board of 
Control, and deprecating judgment on the text of tlie 
Proclamation, until explanation should be received. 
Lord Derby cannot but be of opinion that this suppres- 
sion, of which Lord Palmerston was fully cognisant, 
was an act which no political or party interests were 
sufficient to justify. 

^ Especially Outram’s remonstrance against wliat lie considered the 
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The state of the Government, during the late crisis, 
was such as to render it impossible to make any 
arrangement for filling up Lord Ellenborough’s place 
at the Board of Control. Application has since been 
made to Mr Gladstone,^ with the offer of that post, 
or of that of the Colonial Department, which Lord 
Stanley would give up for the convenience of your 
Majesty’s Government, though unwillingly, for India. 
Mr Gladstone demurred, on the ground of not wishing 
to leave his friends ; but when pressed to name whom 
he would wish to bring with him, he could name none. 
Finally, he has written to ask advice as to his course 
of Sir James Graham, who has returned to Netherby, 
and of Lord Aberdeen ; and by them he will probably 
be guided. Should he finally refuse. Lord Stanley 
must take India ; and the Colonies must be offered in 
the first instance to Sir E. B. Lytton, who probably 
will refuse, as he wants a Peerage, and is doubtful of 
his re-election ; and failing him, to Sir William 
Heathcote, the Member for the University of Oxford, 
who, without official experience, has great Parliamentary 
knowledge and influence, and, if he will accept, is quite 
equal to the duties of the office. Lord Derby trusts 
that your Majesty will forgive this long intrusion on 
your Majesty’s patience. He has preferred the risk of 
it, to leaving your Majesty uninformed as to anything 
which was going on, or contemplated. . . . 

If Lord Dalhousie should be in a state to converse 
upon public affairs, there is no one with whom Lord 
Derby could confer more confidentially than with him ; 
nor of whose judgment, though he regrets to differ 
with him as to the annexation of Oudh, he has a higher 
opinion. He will endeavour to ascertain what is his 
present state of health, which he fears is very un- 
satisfactory, and will see and converse with him, if 
possible. 


1 See Mr Disraeli’s curious letter printed in Morley’s Gladstone, voL i. 
L 587 j, asking Mr Gladstone wliether the time had not come when he might 
ieigii to he maguaiiimous. Sir E. B. Lytton accepted the office. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Buckingham Palace^ Uh June 1858. 

The Queen has to thank Lord Derby for his satis- 
factory letter received yesterday. She has heard from 
Mr Disraeli to-day relative to the answer given by 
him to the question asked yesterday in the House 
of Commons as to what the Government meant to 
do.^ He says that he hears there are rumours of other 
Motions on the subject. These the Queen hopes there 
win be no difficulty in defeating. 

The Duke of Cambridge seems rather uneasy 
altogether, but the Queen, though equally anxious 
about it, owns she cannot contemplate the possibility of 
any real attempt to divest the Crown of its prerogative 
in this instance. The Army will not, she feels sure, 
stand it for a moment, and the Queen feels sure, that if 
properly defined and explained, the House of Commons 
will not acquiesce in any such disloyal proceeding. 

The Queen does not understand Lord John E-ussell’s 
voting with the majority, for she never understood him 
to express any such opinion. 

Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op Commons^ 2iUh June 1858. 

The ChanceEor of the Exchequer with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. 

The India Bill was read a second time without a 
division.^ Lord Stanley made a clear and vigorous 

^ A question was asked whether it was the intention of the Government to 
take any step in consequence of a resolution of the House in favour of placing* 
the whole administration and control of the Army under the sole authority of a 
single Minister. Mr Disraeli replied that considering the great importance 
of the subject, . . . the comparatively small number of Members in the 
House when the division took place^ and the bare majority by wliic'h the 
decision was arrived at. Pier Majesty’s Government do not feel that it Is 
their duty to recommend any measure in consequence of that resolution.” 

^ This was the third Bill of the Session, and was founded on the Resolu- 
tions, ante^^ p. 354. Tlie Government of India was transferred from the 
dual jurisdiction of the Company and the Board of Control, to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, the members of the Council (after the 
provisions for representing vested interests should have lapsed) to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State. A certain term of rebidciice in India 
was to be a necessary qualification, and the members were to be rendered 
incapable of sitting in Farlianient, and with a tenure of oifice as assured as 
that of judges under the Act of Settlement. 
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exposition of its spirit and provisions; Mr Bright 
delivered a powerful oration on the condition of India — 
its past government and future prospects; the rest 
of the discussion weak and desultory. 

No serious opposition apprehended in Committee, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed for 
this day (Friday),^ and almost hopes that he may 
conclude the Committee on Monday. He proposes 
to proceed with no other business until it is 
concluded. 

When the Bill has passed, the temper of the House, 
and its sanitary state,^ will assist him in passing the 
remaining estimates with rapidity; and he contem- 
plates an early conclusion of the Session. 

It will be a great thing to have carried the India 
Bill, which Mr Thomas Baring, to-night, spoke of 
in terms of eulogy, and as a great improvement on 
the project of the late Government. It is, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer really thinks, a wise and 
well-digested measure, ripe with the experience of the 
last five months of discussion ; but it is only the ante- 
chamber of an imperial palace; and your Majesty 
would do well to deign to consider the steps which 
are now necessary to influence the opinions and affect 
the imagination of the Indian populations. The name 
of your Majesty ought to be impressed upon their 
native life. Eoyal Proclamations, Courts of Appeal 
in their own land, and other institutions, forms, and 
ceremonies, will tend to this great result. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Osborne^ ^th July 1858. 

The Queen in reading in the papers yesterday, on 
her way here from the camp, the Debate in the House 

^ The letter is ante-dated. The 24th of June was a Thursday. 

^ In consequence of the polluted condition of the ThameS;, the Government 
carried a measure enabling the Metropolitan Board of Works^ at a cost of 
£3^000,000^ to purify that noble river^ the present state of which is little 
creditable to a great country, and seriously prejudicial to the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants of the Metropolis.” — Extract from the Queen’s 
Speech, at the close of the Session. 
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of Commons of the previous night, was shocked to find 
that in several important points her Government have 
surrendered the prerogatives of the Crown. She will 
only refer to the clauses concerning the Indian Civil 
Service and the right of peace and war. 

With respect to the first, the regulations under 
which servants of the Crown are to be admitted or 
examined have always been an undoubted right and 
duty of the Executive; by the clause introduced by 
Lord Stanley the system of “Competitive Examina- 
tion” has been confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
That system may be right or wrong; it has since 
its introduction been carried on under the Orders in 
Council; now the Crown and Government are to be 
deprived of any authority in the matter, and the whole 
examinations, selection, and appointments, etc., etc., 
are to be vested in the Civil Commissioners under 
a Parliamentary title. 

As to the right of the Crown to declare war and 
make peace, it requires not a word of remark; yet 
Lord Stanley agrees to Mr Gladstone’s proposal to 
make over this prerogative with regard to Indian 
questions to Parliament under the auspices of the 
Queen’s Government ; she is thus placed in a position 
of less authority than the President of the American 
E-epublic.^ 

When a Bill has been introduced into Parliament, 
after having received the Sovereign’s approval, she 
has the right to expect that her Ministers will not 
subsequently introduce important alterations without 
previously obtaining her sanction. In the first of the 
two instances referred to by the Queen, Lord Stanley 
introduced the alteration himself; in the second 
he agreed to it even without asking for a moment’s 
delay; and the Opposition party, which attempted to 
guard the Queen’s prerogative, was overborne by the 
Government Leader of the House. 

^ All important amendment made at the instance of Mr Gladstone provided 
thatj except for repelling actual invasion or upon ur/^-ent necessity^ the 
Queen's Indian forces should not be employed in operations outside 
without Parliamentary sanction. 
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The Queen must remind Lord Derby that it is to 
him as the head of the Government that she looks 
for the protection of those prerogatives which form 
an integral part of the Constitution. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

LaekeNj Wth July 1858. 

My truly beloved Victoria, — Nothing can be 
kinder or more affectionate than your dear letter of 
the 13th, and it would have done your 'warm heart 
good to have seen how much I have been delighted and 
moved by it. I can only say that 1 love you both 
more tenderly than I could love my own children. 
When your plans will be nearer maturity, you wiU 
have the great kindness to let me know what will 
be your Royal pleasure, to enable me de m’y conformer 
bien exactement. 

The feeling which occasions some grumbhng at 
the Cherbourg visit ^ is in fact a good feeling, but it is 
not over- wise. Two things are to be done — (1) To make 
every reasonable exertion to remain on personal good 
terms with the Emperor — which can be done. One 
party in England says it is with the French nation 
that you are to be on loving terms; this cannot be, 
as the French dislike the English as a nation, though 
they may be kind to you also personally. (2) The next 
is, instead of a good deal of unnecessary abuse, to have 
the Navy so organised that it can and must be superior 
to the French. AU beyond these two points is sheer 
nonsense. 

After talking of Chambord,^ to my utter horror he 
is here, and asked yesterday to see me to-day. It is 
not fair to do so, as the legitimists affect to this hour 
to consider [us] here as rebels. I could not refuse 
to see him, as, though distantly, still he is a relation ; 

^ On tlie 4tli of August, tlie Queen and Prince, accompanied by the Prince 
of ^Fales, visited tlie Emperor and Empress at Cherbourg. 

See ante^ p. 7» 
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but I mean to do as they did in Holland, to receive 
him, but to limit to his visit and my visit our whole 
intercourse. If he should speak to me of going to 
England, I certainly mean to tell him que je comid&rais 
une visile comma tout a fait intempestive. . . . Your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

OsBOHNBj 24^^ Juhj 1058* 

The Queen has received Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
letter.^ If the name of New Caledonia is objected 
to as being already borne by another colony or island 
claimed by the French, it may be better to give the 
new colony west of the Rocky Mountains another 
name. New Hanover, New Cornwall, and New 
Georgia appear from the maps to be the names of 
sub-divisions of that country, but do not appear on 
all maps. The only name which is given to the whole 
territory in every map the Queen has consulted is 
“Columbia,” but as there exists also a Columbia in 
South America, and the citizens of the United States 
call their country also Columbia, at least in poetry, 
“British Columbia” might be, in the Queen’s opinion, 
the best name. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Osborne^ 2Bth July ]858« 

The Queen has been placed in a most unpleasant 
dilemma by the last vote in the House of Commons ; " 
she feels all the force of Lord Derby’s objections to 
risking another defeat on the same question and con- 

^ Stating tliat o1)jectioiis were being made in France to tbe name of New 
Caledonia being given to tiie proposed colony between tbe Pacific and tlie 
Rocky Monntains. 

® Tbe Lords* Amendments on tbe subject of competitive examination were 
rejected by a majority of thirteen in tbe Commons^ and^ in tbe circumstances;, 
Lord Derby had advised abiding by the decision and not risking another 
defeat 
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verting the struggle into one against the Royal 
Prerogative; yet, on the other hand, she can hardly 
sit still, and from mere want of courage become a party 
to the most serious inroad which has yet been made 
upon it. It is the introduction of the principle into 
our legislation that the Sovereign is no longer the 
source of all appointments under the Crown, but that 
these appointments are the property of individuals 
under a Parliamentary title, which the Queen feels 
bound to resist. Lord John RusseU’s Motion and 
Sir James Graham’s speech only went to the Civil 
appointments ; but after their Motion had been carried 
on a division. Lord Stanley gave way to Sir De Lacy 
Evans also with regard to a portion of the Army ! 
If this principle is recognised and sanctioned by the 
entire legislature, its future extension can no longer 
be resisted on constitutional grounds, and Lord John 
in fact reminded Lord Stanley that the latter had 
stated that he only refrained from making the applica- 
tion general from thinking it premature, himself being 
of opinion that it ought to be carried further, and 
yet its extension to the Army reduces the Sovereign 
to a mere signing machine, as, to carry the case to its 
extreme consequence. Law would compel her to sign 
the Commission for the officers, and they might have 
the right to sue at law for the recovery of their property 
vested in them by Act of Parliament (viz., their Com- 
missions) if the Crown doubted for any reason the 
fitness of an appointment ! ! Have these consequences 
been considered and brought distinctly before Parlia- 
ment? It strikes the Queen that all the Commons 
want is a Parliamentary security against the abolition 
of the Competitive System of Examinations by the 
Executive. Can this not be obtained by means less 
subversive of the whole character of our Constitution ? 
The Queen cannot believe that Lord Derby could 
not find means to come to some agreement with the 
Opposition, and she trusts he will leave nothing undone 
to effect this. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

OsBORNB^ ^nd xiiigust 1858, 

The Queen feels it her duty to address a few lines 
to Lord Derby on the subject of the reports made to 
Sir John Palangton on the subject of the French 
Naval preparations, to which she has already verbally 
adverted when she saw Lord Derby last. These 
reports reveal a state of things of the greatest moment 
to this country. It will be the first time in her history 
that she will find herself in an absolute minority of 
ships on the sea! and this inferiority will be much 
greater in reality than even apparent, as our fleet will 
have to defend possessions and commerce all over 
the world, and has even in Europe a strategical line 
to hold extending from Malta to Heligoland, whilst 
France keeps her fleet together and occupies the centre 
of that line in Europe. 

The Queen thinks it irreconcilable with the duty 
which the Government owes to the country to be 
aware of this state of things without straining every 
nerve to remedy it. With regard to men in wliom we 
are also totally deficient in case of an emergency, a 
Commission of Enquiry is sitting to devise a remedy ; 
but with regard to our ships and dockyards we require 
action, and immediate action. The plan proposed by 
the Surveyor to the Navy appears to the Queen 
excessively moderate and judicious, and she trusts that 
the Cabinet will not hesitate to empower its execution, 
bearing in mind that £200,000 spent now will probably 
do more work during the six or nine months for work- 
ing before us, than £2,000,000 would if voted in 
next year’s estimate, letting our arrears in the dock- 
yards, already admitted to be very great, accumulate in 
the interval. Time is most precious under these 
circumstances ! 

It is true that this sum of money would be in 
excess of the estimates of last Session, but the Queen 
feels sure that on the faith of the reports made by the 
Admiralty, the Government would find no diflieulty 
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in convincing Parliament that they have been good 
stewards of the public money, in taking courageously 
the responsibility upon themselves to spend judiciously 
what is necessary, and that the country will be deeply 
grateful for the honesty with which they will have 
served her. 

The Queen wishes Lord Derby to communicate 
this letter to the Cabinet. 

Queen Victoria to tlie Earl of Derby. 

Babelsbebg^ 15th August lSo8. 

The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain 
in detail to Lord Derby her objections to the draft of 
Proclamation for India. The Queen would be glad if 
Lord Derby would write it himself in his excellent 
language, bearing in mind that it is a female Sovereign 
who speaks to more than 100,000,000 of Eastern people 
on assuming the direct Government over them after a 
bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future 
reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
Government. Such a document should breathe feelings 
of generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling, point- 
ing out the privileges which the Indians will receive in 
being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
British Crown, and the prosperity foRowing in the train 
of civilisation.^ 

Queen Victoria to Lord Stanley. 

Osborne, 4dh September 1858, 

The Queen sends to Lord Stanley a Memorandum 
embodying her wishes with respect to the transaction 
of business between herself and the new Secretary of 
State. He will find that she has omitted any reference 
to Military appointments, as Lord Stanley seemed 
anxious to defer a settlement on this point ; she expects, 
however, that in all cases in which her pleasure was 
taken by the Commander-in-Chief, even during the 

^ Tbe draft Proclamation was accordingly altered so as to be in strict 
liarmoiiy witli tlie Queen’s wishes. See posty p, 389. 
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administration of the East India Company and Board of 
Control, the same practice wiU be continued unaltered. 

The Queen has received Lord Stanley’s letter of 
yesterday. He has given her no answer with respect to 
Sir James Melvill.^ 

Whenever the Proclamation is finally printed, the 
Queen would wish to have a copy sent her. A letter 
she has received from Lady Canning speaks of Lord 
Canning’s supposed Amnesty in Oudh as a fabrication ; 
she has sent the letter to Lord Derby. 


Memorand/im by Queen Victoria. 

OsBOBNEj 4ith September 1858, 

The Queen wishes the practice of the Office^ with 
reference to submissions to her to be as nearly as 
possible assimilated to that of the Foreign Office. 

All despatches, when received and perused by the 
Secretary of State, to be sent to the Queen. They 
may be merely forwarded in boxes from the Office 
without being accompanied by any letter from the 
Secretary of State, unless he should think an explanation 
necessary. No draft of instructions or orders to be 
sent out without having been previously submitted to 
the Queen. The label on the boxes of the Office 
containing such drafts to be marked “ For Approval.” 

In cases of Civil appointments the Secretary of 
State will himself take the Queen’s pleasure before 
communicating with the gentlemen to be appointed. 

Copies or a precis of the Minutes of the Council to 
be regularly transmitted to the Queen. 

The Secretary of State to obtain the Queen’s 
sanction to important measures previously to his 
bringing them before the Council for discussion. 

^ The Queen had ashed how it was that Sir J. MelyilFs name ivas not 
included among* those submitted to her for appointments in connection with 
the new military organisation in India. Sir James had been Financial 
Secretary^ and afterwards Chief Secretary^ for the East India Company. He 
now became the Government Director of Indian railways^ and a Member of 
the Connell of India. 

® TTie India Office. 
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Memorandum by the Prmce Albert, 

OsBOENBj Ath September 1858. 

The most remarkable feature of the last Session 
of Parliament has been the extraordinary unpopularity 
of Lord Palmerston, for which nothing can account; 
the only direct reproach which is made to him, is to 
have appointed Lord Clanricarde Privy Seal, and to 
have been overbearing in his manner. Yet a House 
of Commons, having been elected solely for the object, 
and on the ground of supporting Lord Palmerston 
personally (an instance in our Parliamentary history 
without parallel), holds him suddenly in such abhor- 
rence, that not satisfied with having upset his Govern- 
ment, which had been successful in all its policy, and 
thrown him out, it will hardly listen to him when 
he speaks. He is frequently received with hooting, 
and throughout the last Session it sufficed that [he] 
took up any cause for the whole House voting against 
it, even if contrary to the principles which they had 
themselves advocated, merely to have the satisfaction 
of putting him into a minority. How can this be 
accounted for? The man who was without rhyme 
or reason stamped the only English statesman, the 
champion of liberty, the man of the people, etc., etc., 
now, without his having changed in any one respect, 
having still the same virtues and the same faults that 
he always had, young and vigorous in his seventy-fiifth 
year, and having succeeded in his policy, is now con- 
sidered the head of a clique, the man of intrigue, past 
his work, etc., etc. — in fact hated ! and this throughout 
the country. I cannot explain the enigma except 
by supposing that people had before joined in a cry 
which they thought was popular without themselves 
believing what they said and wrote, and that they 
now do the same; that the Radicals used his name 
to destroy other statesmen and politicians, and are 
destroying him now in his turn; that they hoped to 
govern through him, and that they see a better chance 
now of doing it through a weak and incapable Tory 
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Government which has entered into a secret bargain 
for their support. Still the phenomenon remains most 
curious.’^ 

Lord Palmerston himself remains, outwardly at 
least, quite cheerful, and seems to care very lit Lie about 
his reverses; he speaks on all subjects, bids for tiie 
Liberal support as before, even at the expense ot his 
better conviction (as he used to do), and keeps as much 
as possible before the public ; he made an official tour 
in Ireland, and is gone to visit the Emperor Napoleon 
at Paris ; his Chinese policy upon which the general 
Dissolution had taken place in 1857 has just been 
crowned by the most complete success by the 
advantageous treaty signed at Pekin by Lord Elgin; 
and yet even for this the public will not allow him 
any credit. Lady Palmerston, on the contrary, is said 
to be very unhappy and very mucli hurt. jii.isEiiT. 

Sir E. Biikocr Lijttoii io Qiiecn Vkioria. 

Colonial Ornn:, K5r>8. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, with his humble duty to the 
Queen, submits to your Majesty’s pleasure the appoint- 
ment of the Bight Honourable W. E. Gladstone, as 
special High Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. 

Differences of long standing between the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the Ionian Constitution, 
aggravated by recent dissensions between the Senate 
and Municipal Magistrature, render it very expedient 
to obtain the opinion of a statesman of eminence, 
formed upon the spot, as to any improvements in the 
workings and results of the Constitution which it might 
be in the power of the protecting Sovereign to effect. 
And Sir Edward thinks it fortunate for the public 
service that a person so distinguished and able as IMr 
Gladstone should be induced to undertake this mission. 

Sir Edward ventures to add that, should Her Majesty 
be graciously pleased to approve this appointment, it is 
extremely desirable that Mr Gladstone should depart at 

^ Charles Greville^ in his Journal (IGtIi June 18o8)j noted the .saiiie 
circumstance^ and drew the inference that Palmerston’s public career was 
drawing to a close* 
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the earliest possible day, and that Sir Edward may be 
enabled to make the requisite announcement to the 
Lord High Commissioner by the first mail. 

The Duchess of 3fanckester ^ to Queen Victoria. 

HanoveRj November 1858. 

Madam, — Though your Majesty has only very 
lately seen the Princess Royal, I cannot refrain from 
addressing your Majjesty, as I am sure your Majesty 
will be pleased to hear how well Her Royal Highness 
was looking during the Manoeuvres on the Rhine, and 
how much she seems to be beloved, not only by all 
those who know her, but also by those who have only 
seen and heard of her. The English could not help 
feeling proud of the way the Princess Royal was spoken 
of, and the high esteem she is held in. For one so 
young it is a most flattering position, and certainly 
as the Princess’s charm of manner and her kind 
unaffected words had in that short time won her the 
hearts of all the officers and strangers present, one was 
not astonished at the praise the Prussians themselves 
bestow on Her Royal Highness. The Royal Family 
is so large, and their opinions politically and socially 
sometimes so different, that it must have been very 
difficult indeed at first for the Princess Royal, and 
people therefore cannot praise enough the high principles, 
great discretion, sound judgment, and cleverness Her 
Royal Highness has invariably displayed. 

Your Majesty would have been amused to hear 
General WrangeP tell at the top of his voice how 
delighted the soldiers were to see the Princess on 
horseback, and the interest she showed for them. What 
pleased them specially was to see Her Royal Highness 

^ Louise Frederica Aus^usta^ wife of tlie seventh Duke of Manchester^ and 
Mistress of the Robes, She was daughter of the Count von Alten of Hanover^ 
and is now Duchess of Devonshire. 

^ The Queen had met General von Wrangel at Babelsherg in August, 
is seventy-six/’ she wrote^, ^^and a great character.” He had com- 
manded a division in the Danish war of 1848^ and it had fallen to him in the 
same year^j as Commandant of the troops^ to dissolve the Berlin Assembly 
by force. 
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ride without a veil — such an odd thing in soldiers to 
remark. The King of Prussia is looking very well, 
but the Queen I thought very much altered. Her 
Majesty looks very pale and tired, and has such a 
painful drawn look about the mouth. How the Queen 
will be able to go through all the fatigues of the 
Coronation I do not know, as Her JMajesty already 
complained of being tired and knocked up by the 
manoeuvres and dinners, and had to go to Mentz for 
a few days to rest herself. Their Majesties’ kindness 
was very great, and the Duke told me of the extreme 
hospitality with which they were entertained. Every 
one, high and low, were rivalling each other in civility 
and friendliness towards the strangers, especially the 
English, and one really felt quite ashamed of those 
wanton attacks the Times always makes on Prussia, 
and which are read and copied into all the Prussian 
papers. The last night all the officers dined togetlier. 
General Forey put himself into the President’s place 
and insisted, to the exclusion of Lord Clyde, who was 
by far the senior officer, and who was expected to do 
it, on proposing the health of the King, the Royal 
Family, the Army, and Nation. Not content with 
doing it in French, he drew out of his pocket a 
document written for him in German, for he did not 
know the language, and read it with the most extra- 
ordinary pronunciation. The English officers all 
admired the way the Germans kept their countenance 
notwithstanding the absurdity of the exhibition. 

On the 21st they have had great doings here at 
Hanover. I hear that to the astonishment of every- 
body the Queen appeared at the Mnthiillunff, where 
all other people were en gi'ande tenue, in a little small 
round hat with a lilac feather. Her Maids of Honoui 
—she has only one now besides that English Mis.s 
Stewart — ^were ordered to wear hats to keep Hei 
Majesty in countenance. I wonder if your Majesty 
has read the speech the King has addressed to his 
people on the occasion of the Bnthulhng and the 
Crown Prince’s birthday. It cannot ffiil to excite the 
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greatest pity that such things, however well meant, 
should be written. Has your Majesty also heard of 
the pamphlet that has been published here called 
Das JVelfe — ^that name Welfe is quite an idee fixe of 
the King now, and he brings it in on every occasion, 
and this pamphlet is written throwing the whole idea 
into ridicule, and beginning with the last years of the 
late King’s reign. The Crown Prince^ is very much 
liked, but, unfortunately, his new tutor will probably 
also leave very shortly — he has no authority over him, 
the Prince still regretting M. de Issendorf. Besides, he 
is not allowed to exercise his judgment in the smallest 
way — the King going on the principle that a King 
only can educate a King. The reason the other tutor 
left, or was dismissed, was partly on account of his 
remonstrating against the religious instructions, which 
were carried so far that the Prince had hardly any 
time left to learn other things. Besides the Prince, 
who dislikes the clergyman, had drawn a caricature, 
to which the man very much gives himself, and the 
King thought M. de Issendorf had known of it, which 
turned out not to be the case. ... I have the honour 
to remain, your Majesty’s most obedient and devoted 
Servant and Subject, Louise Manchester. 

Mr Disraeli to the Prince Albert. 

GRosvEiSroii GatEj 18^^ November 1858. 

( Wednesday/ mght.) 

Sir, — ^After the Committee of the Cabinet on the 
Reform Bill, which sat this morning for five hours. 
Lord Stanley expressed a wish to have some private 
conversation with me. 

Although I would willingly have deferred the inter- 
view till a moment when I was less exhausted, I did 
not think it wise, with a person of his temperament, 
to baulk an occasion, and therefore assented at once. 

I give your Royal Highness faithfully, but feebly, 
and not completely, the results of our conversation. 

1. With respect to the relations between his office 

^ Prince Ernest Augustus^ bom 1845 ; fcbe present Duke of Cumberland. 
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and Her Majesty, he said he was conscious that they 
had been conducted with great deficiency of form, 
and, in many respects, in an unsatisfactory manner ; but 
he attributed all this to the inexperience and “sheer 
ignorance” of a Department which had not been 
accustomed to direct communication with the Crown. 
Some portion of this, he said, he had aheady remedied, 
and he wished to remedy all, though he experienced 
difficulties, on some of which he consulted me. 

He accepted, without reserve, and cordially, my 
position, that he must act always as the Minister of 
the Queen, and not of the Council, but he said I took 
an exaggerated view of his relations with that body; 
that he thoroughly knew their respective places, and 
should be vigilant that they did [?not] overstep their 
limits ; that he had never been, of which he reminded 
me, an admirer of the East India Company, and 
had no intention of reviving their system; that the 
incident of submitting the legal case to the Council, 
etc., had originated in a demand on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief, which involved, if complied with, 
a grant of money, and that, under these circumstances, 
an appeal to the Council was inevitable. 

2. He agreed with me, that, on all military matters, 
he would habitually communicate with the Commander- 
in-Chief, and take His Eoyal Highness’s advice on all 
such points ; and that copies of all mihtary papers, as 
I understood Lord Stanley, should be furnished to His 
Royal Highness. 

3. Having anived at this point, I laid before him 
the views respecting military unity, which formed the 
subject matter of recent conversations. Lord Stanley 
assented to the principles which I attempted to enforce ; 
and in reply to my reminding him that the old military 
system of India had entirely broken down, he said he 
contemplated terminating the independent authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief at the interior Presidencies, 
and of establishing the absolute and complete authority 
of Her Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief in India. He 
did not seem to see his way to any further step at 
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present, and I did not think it judicious on this 
occasion to press the subject further. 

Throughout this interview, Lord Stanley’s manner 
was candid, very conciliatory, and, for him, even soft. 
He was pleased to say that it was a source of great 
satisfaction to him that your Royal Highness had 
deigned to confer confidentially with me on the subject, 
and make me, as it were, a “ Mediator” on matters which, 
he assured me with great emphasis, had occasioned 
him an amount of anxiety almost intolerable. 

He had recurred, in the course of this interview, to 
a suggestion which he had thrown out on Tuesday, 
viz. that the difficulties of the position might be 
removed, or greatly mitigated, by his retirement from 
the office, and accepting, if his continuance in the 
Government was desirable, another post. I therefore 
thought it best at once to point out to him that such 
a course of proceeding would only aggravate all the 
inconveniences and annoyances at present existing; 
that his retirement would be the signal for exaggerated 
rumours and factious machinations, and would have 
the most baneful effect on the discussion in Parliament 
generally of all those mihtary topics with which we 
were threatened; that, far from being satisfactory to 
Her Majesty and your Royal Highness, I was con- 
vinced that the Queen and yourself would hear of 
such an intention with regret. 

Lord Stanley ultimately adopted entirely this view 
of his position, and he parted from me with an earnest 
expression of his hope that the painful misconceptions 
which had prevailed might at once, or at least in due 
course, entirely disappear. 

This, Sir, is a very imperfect report of an important 
interview, but, as I collected from Lord Stanley, that 
nothing was really settled in his conference on Tuesday 
with Lord Derby and the Lord Chancellor, I have 
thought it my duty, without loss of time, to forward 
it to your Royal Highness, and have the honour to 
remain, ever. Sir, your most obedient and sincerely 
obliged Servant, B. Disraeli. 
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The Prince Albert to Mr Disraeli. 

Windsor Castle^ Wth November ISoS, 

My deab Mr Diseartj, — I am very much obliged 
to you for your long letter after a Cabinet meeting of 
five hours, and subsequent interview with Lord Stanley, 
whom I am much pleased to hear you found so anxious 
to remedy the present state of things. I am glad that 
you made it clear to him that the Queen had never 
connected in her mind the objections which she felt 
bound to take with anything personal, which could be 
removed by Lord Stanley’s relinquishing the Indian 
Secretaryship. The difficulty would still remain to be 
solved, only under additional complication and dis- 
advantage. Lord Derby told me to-day that he was 
drawing up a Memorandum which, when seen by the 
Chancellor and Lord Stanley, was to be submitted to 
the Queen. Ever yours truly, Albert.^ 

Qiieen Victoria to Lord Stanley. 

Windsor Castle, Wh November 1 8 c 8 . 

The Queen has received Lord Stanley’s letter 
entering into the subject of the difficulties which have 
arisen in the conduct of the new Indian Department. 
She had from the first foreseen that it would not be an 
easy matter to bring the establishments of the old 
Company’s Government to fall into the practice and 
usages of the Constitutional Monarchy, and was therefore 
most anxious that distinct rules should be laid down 
before the installation of the new Government, which 
unfortunately was not done, but she trusts will now be 
devised and adopted. 

The Queen most readily gives Lord Stanley credit 
for every intention to remove the obstacles in tlic way 
of the solution of these difficulties as far as he was able, 
but she cannot but fear that the particular form in 
which the opinion of the Law Officers has been asked, 

^ On tlie same day Lord Stanley wrote a lengtliy letter to tlie Queen 
justifying tlie course he had taken. 
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and the fact [that] the eighteen members of the Council 
(aM naturally wedded to a system under which they 
were trained) were made parties to the discussion 
between herself and her Secretary of State on these 
difficulties •— must increase instead of diminishing 
them. 

The account given by ]\Ir Temple, together with the 
last printed letters and Memoranda from the Punjab, 
give us serious cause of apprehension for the future, and 
show that the British Army is the only safeguard at 
present. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Canning} 

WiNDSoB, Castle^ %nd December 1858. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of Lord 
Canning’s letter of the 19th October, which she 
received on the 29th November, which has given her 
great pleasure. 

It is a source of great satisfaction and pride to her 
to feel herself in direct communication with that 
enormous Empire which is so bright a jewel of her 
Crown, and which she would wish to see happy, 
contented, and peaceful. May the publication of her 
Proclamation be the beginning of a new era, and may 
it draw a veil over the sad and bloody past ! 

The Queen rejoices to hear that her Viceroy 
approves this passage about Peligion.^ She strongly 
insisted on it. She trusts also that the certainty of the 
Amnesty remaining open till the 1st January may not 
be productive of serious evil. 

The Queen must express our admiration of Lord 
Canning’s own Proclamation, the wording of which is 

^ The Queen’s Proclamation to her Indian subjects had been received by 
Lord Canning on the 17th of October^ when he also learned that the title of 
Viceroy was in future to dignify the Governor-Generars office. 

^ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity^ and acknowledging 
with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and desire to 
impose our convictions on any of our subjects.’’ llie Proclamation proceeded 
to state that all the Queen’s Indian subjects should he impartially protected 
hy the law, and live unmolested in the observance of their several religions. 
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beautiful The telegram received to-day brings con- 
tinued good news, and announces her proclamation 
having been read, and having produced a good effect. 

The Queen hopes to hear from Lord Canning, when- 
ever he can spare time to write. She misses hearing 
from Lady Canning, not having heard from her since 
the 80th August; but the Queen fears that she is 
herself to blame, as she has not written to Lady 
Canning for a long time ; she intends doing so by the 
next mail. . . . 

Both the Prince and herself hope that Lord 
Canning’s health is now perfectly good, as well as dear 
Lady Canning’s. We ask him to remember us to her, 
and also to Lord Clyde. 

The Queen concludes with every wish for Lord 
Canning’s success and prosperity, and with the assur- 
ance of her undiminished and entire confidence. 


The Earl of Malmesbury to Queen Victo7-ia. 

London, Wtli December 1858. 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble duty 
to the Queen, and has already anticipated your 
Majesty’s wishes respecting the Emperor Napoleon.' 
Lord Malmesbury has written to Lord Cowley a 
private letter, desiring him to show it to His ^Majesty. 
It is in the same sense as your Majesty’s, and states 
that if he is anxious to improve the lot of the worst 
governed country, namely the Papal States, he should, 
instead of sulking with Austria, make an attempt wdth 
his Catholic brother to ameliorate the Papal Govern- 
ment. It is not for Protestant England to take the 
initiative, as her object would be misunderstood and 
attributed to sectarian motives; but England could 

*• Viz. that the Emperor’s mind should be diverted from his project of 
originating a war in Italy. On the previous day Lord Malmesimfr had 
written to the Queen : “ Lord Clarendon may have told your Majesty that 
the Emperor Napoleon was so ignorant of the locality of Villafr'anoa that 
he looked for it on the map in the Adriatic, and was confounded when Lord 
Clarendon showed His Majesty that it was the Port of Nice and ten miles 
from his frontier ! ” 
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give her moral support, and even her material aid 
eventually, if it were required to establish an improved 
A dminis tration of the Roman States. Austria would 
gain by having a quiet frontier. The correspondence 
which took place in 1856 and 1857 between Lord 
Clarendon and Mr Lyons shows that this is the only 
effective way of amehorating the condition of Italy 
without a war. 

Lord Malmesbury thinks be can assure your 
Majesty that none is at present contemplated by the 
Emperor Napoleon (who has just contradicted the 
report officially), and Count Buol is of the same opinion. 
The latter is constantly hurting the vanity of the 
French Government by his irritable despatches, and 
neither party makes the slightest effort to command 
their temper ; but it appears impossible that Napoleon 
can make a casus belli against Austria. Besides this, 
your Majesty may be assured that no warlike prepara- 
tions are making in France, such as must precede such 
a plan as an Italian war. 

Lord Malmesbury entirely agrees with your Majesty 
that it is desirable that His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales should visit and remain at Rome incognito. 
It is also indispensable that when there His Royal 
Highness should receive no foreigner or stranger alone, 
so that no reports of pretended conversations with such 
persons could be circulated without immediate refuta- 
tion by Colonel Bruce. Lord Malmesbury will instruct 
Mr Odo Russell to inform His Holiness of your 
Majesty’s intentions in respect of the Prince. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBOBNEj 17^^ December 1858. 

My dearest Uncle, — I wrote in such a hurry on 
Wednesday that I wish to make amends by writing 
again to-day, and entering more properly into what 
you wrote about in your kind letter. . . . 

I really hope that there is no real desire for war 
in the Emperor’s mind; we have also explained to 
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him strongly how entirely he would alienate us from 
him if there was any attempt to disturb standing and 
binding treaties. The Empress Dowager of Russia' 
is very ill, they say, with bronchitis and fever. 

I did not tell you, that when we went on the 2nd 
to Claremont I was not pleased with the Queen’s 
appearance. She had had a slight cold, and I thought 
her very feeble. They keep her rooms so fearfully [hot] 
that it must really be very weakening for her and 
predispose her to cold. I am ever, yom- devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

^ Tlie Empress Alexandra Feodorovna (formerly tlie Frinress Louise 
Gliarlotte oi Prussia^ sister to King Frederick William IV. vldcnr of Ihe 
Emperor Nicholas. 
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Paeliamentaey Reform was the question of the hour at the 
outset of the year 1859, and the Derby Government, though with 
difficulty able to maintain itself in power, took the courageous 
step of introducing a Reform Bill, the chief feature of which was 
the introduction of a franchise based on personal property. Mr 
Walpole and Mr Henley thereupon withdrew from the Ministry, 
and Lord John Russell, from below the gangway, proposed an 
Amendment, protesting against interference with the established 
freehold franchise, and calling for a larger extension of the suffrage 
in towns. Lord Palmerston and the Liberal Opposition supported 
the Amendment, while Mr Gladstone, who was opposed to most 
of the provisions of the Bill, supported it in preference to the 
Amendment, pleading, at the same time, for the retention of the 
small boroughs. The Ministry were defeated, and Parliament 
thereupon dissolved, but not until the civil functionaries and all 
ranks of the native and European army had received its thanks for 
the final suppression of the Indian Mutiny. The Ministry gained 
twenty-five seats at the polls, but were still in a minority, and as 
soon as it was known that Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
were reconciled, the end was in sight. A hostile Amendment to 
the Address was carried by a majority of thirteen, but on Lord 
Derby's resignation, the Queen w^as placed in a dilemma by the 
competing claims of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, who 
had each been Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal Party. 
Unwilling to be compelled to decide between them, she called 
upon Lord Granville to form a Ministry representative of all 
sections of the Liberal Party ; but the difficulties proved insuper- 
able, and Lord Palmerston eventually formed a Ministry in which 
the Whigs, the Peelites, and the Manchester School were all 
represented, though Mr Cobden declined to join the Government. 
Mr Gladstone, who had returned from the mission he had under- 
taken for the Derby Cabinet, and voted with them in the critical 
division, became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and kept his seat 
for Oxford University by a majority of nearly two hundred. 

The continent of Europe was the scene of a contest between 
Austria, on the one hand, who was struggling to maintain her 
position in Italy, and France with Sardinia on the other. Sardinia, 
under the guidance of Cavour, had joined the alliance of England 
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and France against Russia ; and in July 1858 aa interview at 
Plombikes, under rather mysterious circumstances, between Cavour 
and Louis Napoleon, led to eifcctive confederacv ; a niarriogo, 
arranged or suggested at the same time, between Princes-s Clolhildo 
of Sardinia and a cousin of the Emperor, brought the two 
illustrious houses still closer together. In the spring of 1859, 
Sardinia prepared to take up arms to resist Austrian predomin- 
ance, and the assistance of the guerilla leader. Garibaldi, was 
obtained. Count Cavour, in reply to interrogatories from the 
British Government, stated officially his grievances against 
Austria, while Lord Malmesbury despatched Lord Cowley on a 
special mission to Vienna to mediate between Austria and France. 
In April, however, after a curt summons to the Sardinians to 
disarm had been disregarded, Austria invaded J’iodmont, and 
Victor Emmanuel placed himself at the head of his army, llie 
first engagement took place, with unfavourable I'csulLs to the 
Austrians, at Montebello, followed by French victories at Palestro 
and Magenta. A revolution had meanwhile taken place in 
Florence. The Grand Duke had fled, and a Commissioner to 
administer the affairs of the Grand Duchy had been appointed 
by the King of Sardinia with the assent of the Tuscans, who 
now joined the Franco-Sardinian alliance, while risings also took 
place in Parma and Modena. Tlie Austrians were again defeated 
at Malegnano, and, on the 8th of June, the French Emperor 
and King Victor Emmanuel entered Milan amid great enthusiasm. 
The bloody action of Solferino was fought on tlie 24.1 h of June, 
but on the 11th of July a treaty of peace was, somewhat un- 
expectedly, concluded between the "French and Austrian Emperors 
at Villafranca, under which an Italian Confederation wais to be 
erected, Lombardy substantially ceded to Sardinia, tlw' Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena reinslaled, and Venefia, 
though included in the Confederation, to remain subject to the 
Imperial Crown of Austria; these preliminaries wen* hubsi'([uently 
converted into a definite treaty at Zui-ich. Meanwhile, the newly 
constituted representative Assemblies in Tuscany, Romagna, and 
the Duchies, unanimously pronounced for incorporation in the 
kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. 

At home, on the 14th of October, the Queen opened the 
Glasgow _ waterworks at the outflow of Loch Katrine, the 
construction of which had necessitated engineering operations at 
that time considered stupendous; a few days later an appalling 
shipping calamity occurred, in the wreck of the Ro^al Charter 
near Anglesey, and the loss of 459 lives. 
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Queen Victona to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Windsor Castle^ 7th January 1859. 

The Queen returns Mr Gladstone’s letters, and 
gladly accepts his patriotic olfer.^ He will have diffi- 
culty in solving a delicate question, affecting national 
feehng, against time, but his offer comes most 
opportunely. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Windsor Castle^ 13^^ January 1859. 

As the Cabinet are now meeting, and will probably 
come to a decision about the estimates for the year, the 
Queen thinks it her duty to urge upon them in the 
strongest manner her conviction that, under the present 
aspect of political affairs in Europe, there will be no 
safety to the honour, power, and peace of this country 
except in Naval and Military strength. The extra- 
ordinary exertions which France is making in her Naval 
Department oblige us to exercise the utmost vigour to 
keep up a superiority at sea, upon which our very 
existence may be said to depend, and which would be 
already lost at any moment that France were to be 

^ See antB^ p. 882. Mr Gladstone had been sent to enquire into the 
causes of the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands with 
their High Commissioner^ Sir John Young. He now offered to act himself 
for a limited time as High Commissioner^ should it be decided to recall 
Sir John, He was succeeded in February by Sir Henry Storks. 
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joined by any other country possessing a Navy.* The 
war in India has drained us of every available ilaitalion. 
We possess at this moment only fourteen old Battalions 
of the line within the three kingdoms, and twelve 
Second Battalions newly raised, whilst our Biedi- 
terranean possessions are under-garrisoned, and Alderney 
has not as yet any garrison at all ! Under these circum- 
stances the Queen has heard it rumoured that the 
Government intend to propose a reduction on the 
estimates of 9000 men for this year. She trusts that 
such an idea, if ever entertained, will upon reflection be 
given up as inconsistent with the duty which the 
Government owe to the country. Even if it were said 
that these 9000 men have only existed on paper, and 
have not yet been raised, such an act at this moment 
would be indefensible; for it would require a proof 
that circumstances have arisen which make it desirable 
to ask for fewer troops than were c“onsidercd reepuisite 
when the last estimates were passed, which really can- 
not be said to be the case ! To be able to raise at any 
time an additional 9000 men (in political danger) with- 
out having to go to Parliament for a supplemcaitnry vote 
and spreading alarm thereby, must be ol* the utmost 
value to the Government, and if not wanted, tlie \'olc 
will entail no additional expense. 

England will not be listened to in Europe, and be 
powerless for the preservation of the general peace, which 
must be her first object under the present circumstances, 
if she is known to be despicably weak in her milittiry 
resources, and no statesman will, the Queen apprehends, 
maintain that if a European war were to break out .she 
could hope to remain long out of it. For peace and for 
war, therefore, an available Army is a necessity to her. 

The Queen wishes I^ord I)crby to communicate 
this letter to the Cabinet. 

' The French Emperor had .siafnalised the opening of a new war hy an 
ominous speech. To M. Hubner, the Austrian Amliassadorat Park, who had 
attended, with the other foreign representatives, to offer the usual roiigratulv 
tions on the 1st of January, he observed : “ I regret that the relations lictwwn 
our two Governments are not more satisfactory ; hut 1 heg you to assure the 
Emperor that they in no respect alter my feelings of frieudsh’ij) to himself.” 
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Mr Odo Bussell ^ to Mr Corbett l’ 

{Suhmitted to Queen Victoria.) 

Eome_, 14^/i January 1859. 

Sm, — I had the honour of being received by the 
Pope at a private audience this morning at the V atican. 
No one else was present. 

His Holiness, whose manner towards me was most 
kind and benevolent, said: “You are appointed to 
succeed a very good man,® for whom I felt great affection, 
and I regret that he has left Rome. You may be as 
good as he was, and we shall become friends, but I do 
not know you yet, and Mr Lyons I had known for 
many years ; he is going to America, I hear, and he 
will find the Americans far more difficult to deal with 
than with us. 

“I am much gratified to hear that the Prince of 
Wales is likely to visit Rome, and Her Majesty, I feel 
sure, has done well to allow him to prosecute his studies 
here. It will be an honour to me to receive him at the 
Vatican, and I beg that you will confer with Cardinal 
Antonelli * as to the best means of making the Prince’s 
visit here useful and pleasant. We are anxious that all 
his wishes should be attended to, that he may preserve a 
pleasant recollection of Rome in the future. Alas ! so 
many erroneous impressions exist about this country 
that I hope you will not judge of us too rashly. We 
are advised to make reforms, and it is not understood 
that those very reforms, which would consist in giving 
this country a Government of laymen, would make it 
cease to exist. It is called ‘ States of the Church ’ 
{Mats de I’Eglise), and that is what it must remain. It 
is true I have lately appointed a layman to a post 

^ Secretary of Legation at Florence^ resident in Rome^ afterwards Lord 
Amptliill. 

2 Secretary of Legation at Florence^ afterwards successively Minister at 
Rio Janeiro and Stockholm. 

® Richard Bickerton Pemell Lyons^ who had just been transferred from 
Rome to Washington. He had recently succeeded his father^ the Admiral, 
in the Barony of Lyons, and was himself subsequently promoted to an 
Earldom. 

^ Secretary of Foreign Affairs for the Papal States. 
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formerly held by an ecclesiastic, and I m<ay do so 
again occasionally ; but, however small we may be, we 
cannot yield to outer pressure, and this country must be 
administered by men of the Church. For my part, I 
shall fulfil my duties according to my conscience, and 
should Governments and events turn against me they 
cannot make me yield. I shall go with the laithful to 
the Catacombs, as did the Christians of the early 
centuries, and there await the will of the Su])rcme 
Being, for I dread no human Power upon earth and 
fear nothing but God.” 

“ But, Holy Father,” I said, “ you speak as if some 
great danger threatened Rome — is tliere any [real ? J 
cause for apprehension ? ” 

“ Have you not heard,” His Holiness answered, 
“ that great excitement prevails throughout Italy ? — the 
state of Lombardy is deplorable ; evil spirits are at 
work even in my dominions, and the late speech of the 
Ki n g of Sardinia is calculated to inflame the minds of all 
the revolutionary men of Italy. It is true he says he 
will observe existing Treaties, but that will scarcely 
counter-balance the effect produced by other portions 
of his speech. News has also reached me of an extensive 
amnesty granted by the King of Naples — he did not 
yield to outer pressure, and he was right — but now, on 
the occasion of the marriage of his son, an act of 
clemency on his part is well advised.” 

“ Is it true,” I said, “ that political prisoners are 
included in that Amnesty ? ” 

“ Yes,” His Holiness answered ; “ I saw the name of 
Settembrini, and I think also of that other man in 
whom your Government took so much interest— his 
name begins with a ‘ P ’ if I remember rightly ” 

“ Poerio,” I suggested. 

“ That is the name,” the Pope continued ; “ and 1 
fancy that all the other political prisoners will be released ; 
they are to be sent to Cadiz at the expense of the King, 
they are to be clothed and receive some money, 1 
believe, and after that arrangements have been made 
.Tr,*+k +kA Mink+pr of the United States to have them 
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conveyed to that country ; they are to be exiled for life. 

I hope this event may have the effect of making your 
Government and that of France renew diplomatic 
relations with Naples ; I always regretted that rupture, 
but the King was right not to yield to outer pressure. 

“ It is lucky,” the Pope ended with a smile, “ that 
Lord Palmerston is not in office ; he was too fond of 
interfering in the concerns of foreign countries, and 
the present crisis would just have suited him. Addio, 
caro,'"’ the Pope then said, and dismissed me with his 
blessing. 

I then, according to usage, called on Cardinal 
Antonelli, and recounted to him what had passed. He 
confirmed all the Pope had said, but denied that there 
was any very serious cause for immediate apprehension 
of any general disturbance of the peace of Italy. 1 
have, etc., Ono Russell. 

The Earl of Malmednirij to Qnem Victoria. 

London^ lB//i Janmiry 1850. 

The Earl of JMalmesbury presents his humble duty 
to the Queen, and has the honour to inform your 
Majesty that he has seen the French Ambassador to- 
day, who came of his own accord to say that we 
need be in no apprehension of a war at present, as the 
public opinion in France, especially in the large towns, 
had been so strongly pronounced against a war that 
it was impossible. Lord Malmesbury is also glad to 
inform your Majesty that the Cabinet has agreed to- 
day to make a great addition to the effective force of 
your Majesty’s Navy. 

Your IMajcsLy’s commands are obeyed respecting 
the telegram to Berlin. 

The Earl of Malmcshurij to Queen Victoria. 

London^ January 1850, 

The Earl of l^laimesbury presents his humble duty 
to the Queen, and regi-ets to say that he shares your 
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Majesty’s apprehensions. The Emperor is exlremeiy 
irritated at our not concurring in his views on Italy, 
and Lord Malmesbury believes that nothing will restrain 
him but the public opinion expressed against them, in 
France.^ Austria has, against all our ad\'!ce and 
common prudence, made a false move by sending troops 
into the Papal States against the ■wish of Ihc Pope, 
and is now obliged to recall them. The speech of 
your Ma-jesty is to be discussed in Cabinet to-day. 
Lord Derby intended to introduce a paragraph stating 
that your Majesty’s Alliance with France remained 
“unimpaired,” but it now appears to us that such a 
statement might provoke a question ‘■'tvliij” it siiould 
be made a special one. Lord Malmesbury entirely 
agrees with your Ma-jesly as to an ahusion to 
Treaties. 


Queen Fictmia to Lord Sianlcij. 

Windsor Castlk^ Jmuumi 1Bd9. 

The Queen thinks that the time is come when the 
bestowal of some honour or reward on Lord Canning 
ought no longer to be delayed. He has now nearly 
arrived at the end of his tremendous task of quelling 
the B.ebellion, and has triumphed over all his many 
difficulties. If any man deserves an acknowledgment 
of his services at the hands of the Crown, it is surely 
he, and the Queen would be sorry that the grace of it 
should be taken away from her by questions being 
asked in Parliament when it is assembled again, wliieli 
will now be the case very soon. 

A step in the Peerage and the G.C.B. appear to 
the Queen an appropriate reward. Perhaps a pension 
should be awarded to him? Lord Elphinstone also 
ought not to be left unrewarded, and a step in the 

^ Yet tlie Emperor had just written to Queen Victoria on 20i1i : 

corps legisiatif va bientot s’ouvrir^ presque m meme tcuuph ifue le 
parlement ; je tacherai d’exprimer dans men diseours tout le cksir qtie j ai de 
vivre toujours en bonne et sincere intellig'cnce avets voire Mdjebtc H son 
gouvernement/' Early in February tlie pampblet et ntaiu\ 

nominally written by M. de la Gueroimike, but inspired by tlie Emperor^ 
wai* in Tiiilv. and attemuted to iustiiy it- 
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Peerage with the G.C.B. does not appear too high an 
honour for him, for he also has greatly contributed to 
the saving of the Indian Empire.^ 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BuciaN'oiTA’M FalacFj 2n(l Febrnary 

My deakest, kindest Unci.e, — Accept my warmest 
thanks for your most kind letter of the 28th. 1 know 

how pleased you would be at the safety of our dear 
Vicky, and at the birth of our first grandson ! ^ Every- 
thing goes on so beautifully, Vicky recovering as fast 
and well as I did, and the dear little boy improving so 
much and thriving in every wa}'. . . . The joy and 
interest taken here is as great almost as in Prussia, 
which is very gratifying. 

I think that the Speech will do good, but it has not 
been easy to frame it, as the feeling against the 
Emperor here is verp strong. I think yet that if 
yhistria is strong and tee// prepared, and Germany 
sh'ong and xvcll inclined towards ns (as Prussia cer- 
tainly is), France will not be so eager to attempt what 
I firmly believe would end in the Emperor's down- 
fall ! Old IMalakhoff himself said to the Duchess of 
Wellington that if the French had the slightest defeat 
ce serait fiini avee la Dynastic ! A pretty speech for 
an Ambassador, l)ut a X'cry true one! 

Pray say everything most kind to your dear children, 
and believe me ever, your devoted Niece, 

VrCTOElA Jl. 

W e arc just arrived here, and go back to Windsor 
to-morrow afternoon. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of 3Ialmcsbury. 

Bui’einghvm PamfiIj fiHruarii 1859. 

The Queen has this moment reechoed Lord 
Malmesbury’s letter. As she has not yet written 

^ Lord was imde au Karl, and Lord Elpliinstoiie (wdio !iad Leeu 

Governor of Bombay daring:; the iMutiiiy) a Peer Ihe United Kingdom^ and 
both received the ( h ( t IL ' 

® Frederick William Victor Albert, now tirernuui Emiterorj boui cm the 
27tli of January. 

VO I,. ilL 2 C 
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(only telegraphed) to announce to the Erinperor the 
birth of our grandson (we being in the habit since we 
know the Emperor and Empress personally to com- 
municate to one another reciprocalhj fai/iilij cvciils"), 
the Queen has an opportunity or a pretext for writing 
to the Emperor, and is therefore prepared to do so 
to-morrow. But as the terms to be used are oi the 
most wfa^mportance, she would wish Lord Malmesbury 
to consult forthwith with Lord Derby, and to let lier 
have “the matter” to be put into the letter before the 
Queen leaves town, which we do at luiH'-past four this 
afternoon. 

The Earl of Derby to Queen Fid aria. 

St James’s Square, Srd Mnmnj 1859. 

(Thundiiy, i p.m.) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, and in obedience 
to your Majesty’s commands, received witliin this half 
hour through Lord Malmesbury, submits the accom- 
panying very hastily drawn sketch of tlie language 
which, in his humble opinion, your ftiajesty might 
hold in a private and confidential letter to the Emperor 
of the French. Lord Derby is not sure that it is what 
your Majesty desired that he should subnrit; but he 
trusts that your Majesty will be pleased to receive 
it as an attempt to obey your Majesty’s commands, 
and will excuse its many imperfections on account of 
the extreme haste in which it has unavoidably beeit 
written. 

“I cannot refrain from taking this opportunity of 
expressing confidentially to your Imperial JMajest}’ in\' 
deep anxiety for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe, nor can I conceal from myself how essentially 
that great object must depend upon the course which 
your Imperial Majesty may be advised to take. \’'our 
Majesty has now the opportunity, either by listening 
to the dictates of humanity and justice, and by 
demonstrating unmistakably your intention to adhere 
strictly to the faithful obseiwance of Treaties, of 
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calming the apprehensions of Europe, and restoring 
her confidence in your Majesty’s pacific policy ; or, by 
permitting yourself to be infiueneed by the ambitious 
or interested designs of others, of involving Europe 
in a war, the extent and terminalion of which can 
hardly be foreseen, and which, whatever glory it may 
add to the arms of France, cannot but interfere 
materially with her internal prosperity and financial 
credit. I am sure that your Majesty will not doubt 
the sincerity of the friendship which alone induces me 
to write thus unreservedly to your Majesty, and if 
anything could add to the sorrow with which I should 
view the renewal of w'ar in Europe, it would be to 
see your Majesty entering upon a course with which it 
would be impossible for England to associate herself.” ^ 


The Kin^- of I he Bclgiam to Queen Fid aria. 

LaeivI'n^ 21th Pehnumj 185D. 

My DKAiu’.sT Vktojua. . . . I leav'cn knows what 
dance our Emperor XapoU'on Troideme dc nom will 
lead us. In a few days he Avill have to make his speech. 
I fear he is determined on that Italian War. The dis- 
cussions in l*arliament may influence him ; I fear party 
spirit in lieu of a good and right sense of what is the 
interest of Euro})e. It was j)raiseworthy that you said in 
your Speech that trcafice must be respected, else indeed 
we return to the old Faustrecht we have been striving 
to get rid of. It is curious that your speech has made 
the funds fall again : I presume they hoped at l^aris that 
you would luu'c been able to say that you congratulated 
Parliament on the prospect of peace being preserved. 
For us poor people who find oursch'cs aua: premihref! 
loges, these uncertainties arc most unsatisfactory. Your 
devoted Uncle. Lkopold II. 

^ Tlic Queen arroMinnly nrnie a letter, whicli is printfMl in the iJ/e 
of the f ^ tissimnn; the Kuiperor that rarely had any man laid 

such an op|K>rt.ttiiity as was now his for exerci-sinp: a perMinal iiiflaeiwe tor the 
peace of Europe, am! that, hy failhful obsenant'e of Treaty ohligaiions, he 
might rdm intematiiauii auxiedies 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derbij. 

Windsor CastlD;, bth FLh)mmj 

With regard to a decision which will have to be 
taken when the report of the Indian Army Commission 
shaU have been received, the Queen thinks it incumbent 
upon her not to leave Lord Derby in ignorance of her 
firm determination not to sanction, under any form, the 
creation of a British Army, distinct from that known 
at present as the Army of the Crown. 

She would consider it dangerous to the maintenance 
of India, to the dependence of the Indian Empire on 
the mother country, and to her Throne in these 
realms. 

Such an Army would be freed from the ])roper 
control of the constitutional monarchy. It would be 
removed from the direct command of the Crown, and 
entirely independent of Parliament. It would throw 
an unconstitutional amount of power ttnd patronage 
into the hands of the Indian Council and Government ; 
it would be raised and maintained in antagonism It) the 
Regular Army of the Crown ; and professional jealousy, 
and personal and private interests, would needs drive it 
into a position of permanent hostility towards that 
Army. 

This hostility has been already strongly marked in 
the proceedings of the Commission itself'. 

Its detrimental effects would not be confined to 
India alone, but would form a most dangerous obstacle 
to the maintenance of the government of the Regular 
Army by the Queen. Already, during the Crimean 
War, most of the blows levelled at the Army and the 
prerogative of the Crown were directed by Indian 
officers, of whom, in future, a vast number would be at 
home, without employment or recognised position, in 
compact organisation, and moved by a unity of feeling. 

There may be points of detail, admitting differences 
of opinion as to the relative advantages of a purel}' 
local or general Military Force for India ; but these 
are mere trifles, which sink into insignificance in the 
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Queen’s estimation, when, she has to consider the duty 
which she owes to her Crown and her Country. 

The Queen hopes Lord Derby will not consider 
that she intends, by this letter, unduly to influence his 
free consideration and decision as to the advice he 
may think it his duty to offer, but merely to guard 
against his being taken by surprise, and to prevent, if 
possible, an unseemly public difference between herself 
and Lord Stanley. She is impelled to the apprehension 
that such may arise from the manner in which, since 
the first transfer of the Indian Government to the 
Crown, every act of Lord Stanley has uniformly tended 
to place the Queen in a position which would render 
her helpless and powerless in resisting a scheme which 
certain persons, imbued with the old Indian traditions, 
would appear to wish to force upon the Crown. 

The Queen does not expect an answer to this letter 
from Lord Derb}% and asks him to treat it as strictly 
confidential. 

The Queen secs that I^ord Stanley means to make a 
statement on Monday on the Indian Finances. She 
trusts that there will be nothing said in that statement 
to prejudge the iVrmy Question. 

Decipher from Lord Coivky. 

Paei-s^ i)th Febfunfy 1S50. 

(1 A.M. Received 4^ A.u.) 

A great change for the better. The Queen’s letter 
has produced an excellent effect, as also the Debates in 
Parliament.' The Emperor has expressed himself ready 
to subscribe to every word of Lord Derby’s speech. 

The Lari of Dcrhtf io Qtieen Victoria. 

St James’s SquaeE;* Wi February 1859, 

Tjord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to 
your Majesty Iiis respectful acknowledgment of the 

^ PaiiiaiiieBt was opened l>y the* Queen in person on the r?>rcl ; the ensuinef 
debates, anti especially the speeches of the Liberal leaders, showed that, 
howev^er niiicli the Ihi^Iish imtion, as a whole, might sympathise with Italian 
aspirations for tlic expulsion of the Austrians from Lombardy, they wemhi 
regard unfavourably a war commenced in defiauce of Treaty oblVafions. 
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explicitness with which the letter lie had the honour 
of receiving last night conveys to him the intimation 
of your Majesty’s views upon the iinporkint subject 
of the Indian Army. He cannot, however, disguise 
from your Majesty the deep pain which tlint com- 
munication has occasioned liim ; first, that j our hiajesty 
should ihinlc that Lord Stanley had so far midakeu 
his duty as systematically to place your Mtijesly in a 
false position ; and next because, unless i)(;r[)y 

misconceives the purport of your Majesty s lelLer, he 
fears that it may leave him no alicnialit c hiit thal, of 
humbly entreating to be relieved froin a responsihihiy 
which nothing should have induced him to undertake 
but a sense of duty to your IMajcsty, and the convicLion 
that he might rely with confidence upon }our iMajc'.dj’s 
continued support. It would ill become Lord i)erl)y 
to attempt to argue a question on wliicli your IMajcsty 
has expressed so strong a dcterini nation ; he has 
studiously avoided taking any step which might pre- 
judge a question so imposiant as the organisation of 
your Ma,jesty’s Forces in India, lie has awaiteti the 
report of the Commission appointed to empiirc into 
the subject, and though aware of the wide diilbrencc 
of opinion which prevailed, has desired im})arLiul!\' to 
weigh and examine the arguments adduced oi\ both 
sides, and he has in the meantime refused to give his 
sanction to a proposition, earnestly pressed upon tin* 
Government by Lord Canning, for immediately raising 
additional regiments for Indian Seiuice. Hut th(> 
announcement of your ^lajesty’s delcrniiuation (if he 
rightly understands it}, under no circumstances to 
continue an European Army in India, under terms 
of service diflerent from those of the Line, paid out 
of Indian Eevenues, and officered by men eduealed 
for that especial service, and looking to India ibr llu'ir 
whole career, places Imrd Derby in a position of no 
little embarrassment ; for notwithstanding the gracious 
intimation that your Majesty does not desire unduly 
to influence his judgment as to the advice whieli he 
may lender, it amounts to a distinct warning that if 
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ieiidered in a particular direction it has no chance of 
being accepted by your i^iajesLy. Nor, with that 
knowledge on his part not shared by liis colleagues, 
can he freely discuss with them the course which they 
may consider it their duty to pursue. 

Lord Derby humbly trusts, therefore, that your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased, so far as the 
members of the Government are concerned, to absolve 
him from the obligation of secrecy, and to allow him 
to place before them a state of things which may lead 
to the most serious results, so far as their power of 
serving your hlajesty is concerned. 

Lord Derby will give Lord Stanley a caution not 
to say anything in his statement of Indian Finance 
which may prejudge the question of a single or 
separate armies; but he hardly thinks the caution 
necessary, as European troops, whether in one Service 
or in two, will equally be chargeable to the revenues 
of India, which will only be ahected by the proportion 
which the whole of the European may bear to the 
whole of the native forces. 

Lord Derby hopes that he may be permitted to 
offer his lunnble congratulations to your Majesty on 
tiie very favourable reports received from Paris by 
telegrapli, and upon the highly satisfactory effect 
produced by your Majesty’s private letter to the 
Emperor. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Ma-jesty’s 
most dutiful Servant and Subject, Derby. 

Queen Fieforia to the FmH of Derby. 

WiNDsoii (’AbiLL; 7lh Febmary i85D. 

Tlie Queen is very sorry to learn from Lord Derby’s 
letter, received last evening, that her communication 
to him on the Indian Army question had caused him 
deep pain. She had long hesitated whctlier she should 
write it, from a fear that its purport and motive might 
possibly be misunderstood ; but feeling that there ought 
to exist nothing but the most unreserved and entire 
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confidence between herself and her Prime iMinister, she 
thought it incumbent upon her to let Lord Derby see 
exactly what was passing in her mind. 

If, notwithstanding the Queen’s expressed hope tliat 
Lord Derby miglit not consider the communication ns 
intended unduly to influence his i'rec co5\sidtTalion of 
the important subject, lie should feel that its possession, 
without being at liberty to communicate it to his 
colleagues, does so in efi'ect, she would ask him to 
return it to her, and to consider it as not having 
been written. If he should think, howe\-t;r, that a 
communication of the Queen’s views Lo the Pabinel 
is due to them, she is quite prepared to make one. 
In that case it would naturally have to be differently 
worded, would omit every reference to Lortl Stanley, 
and might go more into detail. 

The Queen cannot close this letter without correct- 
ing some misapprehensions into which Lord Derby 
seems to have fallen. It was not the Queen’s intention 
to impute any motives of systematic action to Lord 
Stanley ; she referred simply to facts and sLcjis, known 
as well to Lord Derby as to herself, which “unironuly 
tended” to place lier in a powerle.ss position with regard 
to the Army question. 

The Queen protested against “the v/rufio/i of a 
British Army distinct (in its existence and constitu- 
tional position) from that of the (h-own,” and not 
against the ^^continuance of an European iVrm)% under 
terms of service different from tlic Line, ])aid out of 
Indian Revenues, and officered by men educated for 
that special service, and looking to India for their whole 
career.” In fact, she does not understand what, meaning 
Lord Derby attaches to the words “ terms of service.” 
Every force kept in India, however con.stitutetl 
would be paid out of Indian Revenues. Thh would 
therefore not form the distinction, and Lord Derby 
cannot intend to convey that on these revenues one 
set of Englishmen can have a greater claim than 
another ; nor does she see wdiy English officers, com- 
manding English soldiers and charged with the 
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maintenance of their discipline and efficiency, should 
for that object require to be specially and differently 
educated, and be restricted to look to India for their 
whole career. Officers attached to native troops are 
in a different position. 

The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria, 

St James’s Souaur^ *7th Fehruary 1859. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to 
your Majesty his grateful acknowledgments for your 
Majesty’s most gracious note received this evening, 
the contents, and still more the tenor of which have 
relieved him from the painful apprehension that he 
might be called upon to choose between a strong sense 
of public duty, and, on the other side, his deep devotion 
to your IMaiesty’s service, and his gratitude for the 
favourable consideration which his imperfect attempts 
to discharge his public duty had always received at 
your Majesty’s hand. The explanation, with which 
he has now been honoured, of your IMajesty’s views 
has entirely dispelled those apprehensions, and he feels 
that he has only to thank your Majesty for the gracious 
explanation, with which he has been honoured, of your 
Majesty’s motives in addressing to him the letter which 
certainly caused him “ deep pain.” . . 

Queen Vkioria to the Earl of Derby. 

WixDSOB Castle, 8//i February 1859. 

The Queen has received T.ord Derby’s letter of 
yesterday, and is pleased to hnd that he now appreciates 
the motives which dictated her first letter. It needs 
no assurance on her side that she never doubted those 
wliich actuate Imrd Dcrl)y. 'fhe Queen will, in com- 
pliance with his request, defer any further notice of the 
subject until the Commissioners shall have made their 

^ Lord Derby tlieii proceeded io deal at «oiue Jenu'tb witli tlie staliis of tlie 
troops ill India, cotudiidin^ with the opinion that the local forces in India 
slionld never exceed tlnme mmi from homo pari of the Arnn*, 

subject to tlie ordinary routine of Hcrvit^e. 






TUB i’BLNCE OF WALBb Ai 

Our Furiiumciil is as (juici as possible as ijd, but 
si will soon ha\c more cause for ac!io7t and cxeile- 
mcnl. . . . 

BcrLie's iiiierview with the I*o])C went off exireniely 
well. { le wsis exireniely kind and graeioas, and Colonel 
Bruce was present ; it would never have done to have 
iet Bertie go alone, as they might hereafter have pre- 
tended, Coti knows ! what Bertie had said. . . , With 
Albert’s iui'c, ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOltIA R, 


Tf/c Emi of Dci'hi I to Queen Victoria. 


Downing Street^, Fehruarj/ IBoO. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, and in obedience 
to the commands which he had the honour of receiving 
from your Majesty last night, submits the following 
suggestions, as embodying the substance of what, in 
his humble judgment, your Blajesty might address 
with advantage in a private letter to the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Your IMajesty might say, that deeply penetrated 
with the conviction of the dutj' imposed upon your 
Majesty of acting on the principles enunciated in the 
speech from the I'lironc, of exercising whatever influence 
your IMajesty could employ for the preservation of the 
general peace, your Majesty had looked with anxiety 
to the circumstances which threatened its continued 
existence. That your Majesty was unable to see in 
those circumstances, any iviiich were beyond the reach 
of diplomatic skill, if there were only a mutual desire, 
on the part of the Chief Powers concerned, to give fair 
play to its exercise. That Ihe only source of substantial 
danger wa.s the present .stale of Idily; and that even 
in that tlicre would be little danger of interruption to 
the general tranquillity, were it not for the antagonism 
excited by intcre.sts and engagements, i*eul or supposed, 
of France and ./Vustria. 

That your Majesty believed that the supposed 
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divergence of these inleresls and t-ngagt nicnls might 
be capable of reconeiliaiion if cntensi hUo niih nuilnal 
frankness, and with a luuiual disjjositioii io aMsid the 
calamities of war: but tiiat. as ii appeared to your 
Majesty, neither parly would b(‘ willing lo invite the 
other to a tricndly discussion of the points of dilbrence 
between them. 

That in this stale of alfairs your iMajtsly, as a 
mutual friend ol‘ both Sovereigns, and haring no 
individual interests to serve, entertained the hope that 
by the spontaneous oiler of good olllces, your Maji'siy 
might be the means of estai)lis!!ing ec'rlain bases, on 
which the Powers mainly interested might su!>se<|U(‘ntly 
enter into aniie!d)le negotiations with rci^.-ird to the 
questions chiefly in dis]>nle, or threatening .serious 
results. 

Of these, the most pressing aix^ those which relate 
to the Italian Peninsula. 

That your JMajesty, anxiously reruhing in your 
mind the question how your Majesty's inliuenee e(»uld 
best be brouglit to bear, had come to the eonelusion 
that your 'Mjijesty’s Ambassador at Paris, having the 
fullest knowledge of the views entertained by that 
Court, and possessing your Majesty’s entire eoididtaice, 
might usefully be intrusted with a highly eoididcnlial, 
but wholly unoflicial mission, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there were any possibility con- 
sistently with the views of the two t'ourls of otlering 
such suggestions as might be mulnally acceplalde as 
the basis of future ai'rangemenis; and, if such should 
happily be found to be the (‘ase, of oUering them 
simultaneously to the two parlies, us the suggestions 
of a mutual friend. 

That your Majesty trusted His K.I.A.’' Majesty 
would look upon lids communication in the truly 
friendly light in which it was intended, and that Lord 
Cowley, in his unofficial and coniidential character, 
might be permitted fully to develop the \iew.s wldcii 
your Majesty entertained, and to meet with the most 

^ Royal aad Imoorial AostrLiii 
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favourable consideration of his suggestions from His 
R.LA. Majesty. 

Lord Derby, before submitting the above to your 
Majesty, has thought it right to communicate it to 
Lord Malmesbury and Lord Cowley, and he is enabled 
to say that it meets with their entire concurrence.^ He 
will be highly gratified if he is permitted to know that 
it is honoured by your Majesty’s gracious approval. 
All which is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Derby. 


3Ir DLsracli to Quce/i Victoria. 


Housh of CoM3ioNs_, 2ld February iSoO. 

(Monday.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his humble 
duty to your Majesty, informs your Majesty that the 
Government measure on Church Hates was introduced 
to-night, in a very full House, and was received with so 
much favour that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
every belief that it will pass, ’jliis is very unexpected, 
and the satisfactory settlement of this long agitated 
and agitating question will be a great relief to public 
life, and tend to restore and augment the good humour 
of the country." 

It is generally rumoured that, on Friday next. 
Lord Palmerston is to move a vote of censure upon 
your "Majesty’s Government with respect to their 
Foreign Policy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
scarcely credits this, and would rather suppose that the 
formal censure will take the shape of a rattling critique, 
preceding some Motion for papers. 

^ Hie Queen acted on ibis advice, and wrote a letter on tlie 22ud to tlie 
Emperor of Anstria, on ilio lines of Lord Derby's The materia! 

parts of it are printed in the Life of the Prince Ommrtf voL Iv. chap, 02. 

^ Since the Brainiree (‘awe in IBdtL no rate could lee^ally be levied except 
by the majority of the rate-payers. Hie present Bill was desii^ned to exempt 
Dissenters from payment^ cxcltiding them at the same time from voting on 
the subject in the. vestry meeting. Hir John Trebuviiey^ the leader of tlio 
Abolitionist party in the House, ho\\evcr, procured the rejection of the pro- 
posed measure, and a solution was not arrived at ill! !8b8. 
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MISSION OF LOUD COWLEY [cu.vp. xsvin 
Queen Victoria to the King of the Bclgaits. 

Buoivinwiam li-i J^hirh ID3. 

My deauest Uncle,— M any tluinks for your kind 
letter of the 25th. Matters remain much in the same 
state. Lord Cowley arrived on Sunday at Vienna, hut 
we know nothing positive yet. i much Icar the 
obstinacy of Austria. 

It will indeed be a blessing if nr could do somclhing 
not only to avert the \var for the present, but tx> pre\ent 
the causes of it, for the future. Nothing l)ui improve- 
ment in the Italian Governments ciat. bring ahouL a 
better state of things. What is rca/hj tlie matter with 
the King of Naples ^ ? 

We found the poor Queen really very tolerably 
well at Claremont on Saturday. She is decidedly 
better than when we saw her at tlie end of November. 
Poor Join\'ille is suffering from jin aeeidenl to his bad 
knee. 

Here our Reform Rill has been brought in yc'slerdny.' 
It is moderate, and . . . [Lord .John] has therefore allied 
himself with BIr Bright and Mr Roebuck against it! 
He has 7w other followers. 'Fhc Dehale on Foreign 
Affairs on Friday was extremely moderate, and can 
only have done good.* 

It is rumoured that you are going to Berlin to the 
Christening, but I doubt it! Oh! dearest IJiudc, it 
almost breaks my heart not to witness om' frst grand- 
child christened ! I don’t think 1 ever lell so bitterly 
disappointed antjlhiiig as about this! And then 
it is an occasion so gratifying to both Akitions. which 
brings them so much together, that it is most pceuliaiiy 
mortifying ! It is a stupid laiv in Prussia, I must say, 
to be so particular about having the child christened so 
soon. However, it is now no use lamenting; please 

^ Ferdinand IL, laiown as Bomba^ died on the 22ad <if Ma}" in the same 
year. 

“ See Introductory Note, ante^ p. ^^00, 

^ In this debate Lord Palmerston uri^od ihe IVlini'stry to lielweim 

Austria and France, in order to obtain their simnltaneoiis wiihdiMwai iViim 
Rome, and Mr Disraeli announced the confidential mission of Lonl C’owlej 






God ! we shall be more fortimaie another time ! With 
Albert’s aifectioiiate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Affectionate lo\'e to your children. When docs 
l*hilip go to Italy ? 

The Mmptror of Audria to Queen Victoria. 

ViPNNE^ le 8 Man 1859. 

j\iADA]ME RT ciiKiiK S(EUR, — J’ai I’ccu dcs maiiis de 
Lord Cowley la lettre que votre Ma,jeste a bien voulu 
lui conficr et dont le contenu m’a offert un noinxl 
et precieux temoignage dc Famitie et de la confiance 
qu’clle m’a vouces, ainsi que dcs vues elevees qui 
dirigent sa politique. Lord Cowley a etc aupres de 
moi le digne interprcle dcs sentimens de votre Majeste, 
et je me plais ii lui rendre la justice, qu’il s’est acquitte 
avec le zele cclaire, dontii a dejii fourni tant de preuves, 
de la mission conhdcniiclle dont il etait charge. 

J’ai hautement apprecie Ics motifs qui vous ont 
inspire la pensec de m’envoyer un organc de confiance 
pour echanger nos idees sur Ics dangers dc la situation. 
Je m’associe ii tons Ics desirs, que forme votre Majeste 
pour le mainiien dc la paix. ct cc n’est pas sur moi que 
])esera la rcsponsabilile de ceux, qui ev'oquent des 
dangers de guerre sans ponvoir articuler une seule cause 
de guerre. 

Lord Cowley connaiL les points de xue auxqucls 
j’envisage Ics questions qui forment Fobjet ou le preLexte 
des dii'crgcnces d’opinion fjui .subsistent entre nous et 
la France; il suit au.ssi que nous sommes disposes it 
contribuer ii leur solution dans Fesprit Ic plus conciliant, 
eu tant qu’on n'exige pas de nous des sacrifices (pic 
ne saiirait porter aueune Puissance qui sc rcspecte. 
Je forme des vmux pour (jue votre Majeste puisse 
tirer parti des elemens que Lui apportera son 
Ambassadcur, dans Fiuteret du niaintien de la paix 
que nous avons cgalement ii cocur. 

Mais quellcs <pic soient Ics chances et les epreuves 
que Favenir nous reserve, j’aimc ii me livrer ii Fespoir 
que lien lie portcra atteiute aux rapports d’amiiie et 
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d'union que je suis heureux de cultiver avec votre 
Majeste, et que Ses syiupathies seronb acquises a la 
cause que je soutiens et qui est celle de tons les Etaks 
independans. 

C’est dans ces sentimens que je renouvelle a voire 
Majeste I’assurance de Famitie sincere et de I'inalter- 
able attachement avec iesquels je suis, Madame et 
chke Soeur, de votre Majeste, le bon ct devoue frere eb 
ami, FEAX90TS Joseph. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of 3fahties‘hur)/. 

‘201 h Miiirh Ui.VJ. 

The Queen has received Lord Malmesbury’s letter ' 
’written before the Cabinet yesterday. TIic iMcmo- 
randum of Lord Cowley and the telegrams from 
Vienna give better hopes of the idea of C’ongrcss or 
Conference leading to a good result Everything 
will now depend upon the Emperor Napoleon's accept- 
ance of the conditions on which Austria is willing to 
agree to a Conference. The Queen would like to have 
a copy of Lord Cowley’s memorandum." 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of ^Lilmc^hurn. 

Htnd Murvh I Bull 

The Queen thanks Lord Malmesbury for his 
communication of yesterday, which she recci\'cd this 
morning. She quite approves the steps taken by the 
Government,® and concurs in Lord Malmesbury’s views. 

^ Lord Cowley liad returned from Ids mission to Vienna, and was now 
again at Paris. The complexion of affairs hail been changed liy a suggestion 
on Llie part of Russia (which may or may not have heeu ultiinaiely prompted 
from Paris) for a Confercuce belween England, Fraucej Austria, ihmssia and 
Russia, to settle the Italian QuesHoii. Cavonr pre'-sed for the admksion of 
Piedmont to the Conference. 

® Lord. Malmesbinys letter to Lord Cowley, written Inmiodiately after 
the Cabinet, enjoined 1dm to impress upon the Emperor that Eiigiaiid uouhl 
only address herself to the four points — evacuation of tlie lloinaii Hlatcs by 
foreign troops, reform, security for Sardinia, and a sulisiituto for the tn^aties 
of 1847 between Austria and the Euehies. 

^ An attempt to obtain the disarmament of Austria and Sardinia, awl 
a proposal to obtain the co-operation of i^Tance, in guaraii toeing to defend 
Sardinia against invasion by Austria for five years, unle.vH Sardinia left her 
own territory. On the 23rd, Lord Malmesbury wrote tliat all the great 
Powers, except Austria, had agreed to a Congress upon the condilioiis laid 

■» ^ 10,-:4.:oL nm^armripuh 
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If the understanding about a Conference first of the 
five Powers, and then of the Italian States with thena, 
could be so far come to that France and Austria agree 
with us upon the conditions on which it is to take 
place, we need not wait for Russia’s proposing it. 
She is evidently playing, as she always does, a double 
game, and from Sir John Crampton’s ^ letter it appears 
that she never meant to propose a Congress, but merely 
to accept one, for ulterior objects. 


Quccii Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury. 

OsBORNEj March 1059. 

The Queen trusts that Lord Malmesbmy will act 
with the utmost circumspection in answ^ering the many 
telegrams crossing each other from all directions 
respecting the proposed Congress, An understanding 
with Austria on every point ought, if possible, to 
precede our giving our opinion to France or Russia, 
If they can once get the Powers to agree upon a 
point upon which Austria disagrees, they have won 
the game, and the Emperor can proceed to his war, 
having a declaration of Europe against Austria as his 
basis. 


Queen. Victor ia to the Earl of Malmesbury. 

BcoKiNiaiAM Palace, IWi Apil 1859, 

The Queen has marked a passage in this dj’aft, 
which she thinks it would be advisable to modify — so 
as not to pul upon record (should the Austrians refuse 
to give way on this point) tliat we consider their 
conduct as reckless." Should they persist, they would 
certainly not meet with as much sympathy as they 
would do if they yielded, and such a course on their 
part would be very much to be regretted, as we 
consider every .sacrifice small, in comparison to the 
blessings of preserving peace ; but still iVustria would 

^ Eiigiirfi Anibashador at HI IVlurshuri:^, famiurly *Mialstur at WaHliiiigtoii ; 
see mik^ p. 278. He had Huceeeded 1o the baronetcy iu 1858, 
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have a perfect right to stand out — and we originally 
supported her in this demand. 

If something which expressed the above sentiments 
and opinions could therefore be subslituLed for the 
present passage, the Queen thinks it would he ver}^ 
desirable /o?" future, both as regards Austria and 
England. 


The Earl of Dcrhj to (fueen Ektoria. 

Downing Snii:r/r, Aprii IHoO. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submiis to your 
Majesty that it has appeared to him, in consultation 
with his colleagues, with the exception ol* Lord 
Hardwicke and Sir John Pakinglon, who arc out of 
Town, that the only step which can pr()j)erly be taken 
at present is to protest strongly against tlu; course v-hich 
Austria is now taking, and to warn her that whatever 
may be the results to herself, she depiLes lu'csclf of 
all claim to the support or countenance ol' England.^ 
Your Majesty will see by another telegram, received a 
few minutes ago from Lord Cowley, that Iliibner!! 
advises that England should tlircatcn to come to the 
aid of Sardinia, if the contemplated invasion shoirld take 
place! Your Majesty’s servants are not, howev'cr, 
prepared to take so strong a ste]>, which would commit 
them to measures to which they might be unable at tire 
moment to give due effect; and which, if Austria were 
to disregard the measure, would involve them in 'War 
as the AUies of France. They have thereibre limited 
themselves to a protest, the terms of which will recpiire 
to be very carefully considered before it is embodied 
in a despatch. Lord Malmesbury will submit to your 
Majesty by this messenger the terms of liis telegram.' . . . 
To appeal at once to arms, when no (jnestion, except 
this of form, remained unsettled as to the meeting of 
Congress, and the subjects to be then discussed, had 

On the lOtli, Count Biiol despatched an ein*Ksury.^ Baron 
to Turing wjtli a simmions to Sardinia to disarin^ under the ihreat of iniineiliiile 
hostilities if she clef lined. Sardinia indignantly refused;, wiiercu|ic)ii tho 
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been unanimously agreed to, appears to Lord Derby to 
indicate a reckless determination to go to war, which 
it will be very difficult to justify in the eyes of 
Europe. 

For the momcnl these events rather diminish than 
increase the probability of a rupture with France, 
while they %vill task her means to the uttermost, and 
not improbably overthrow her personal dynasty ! 


Qiicen Fidoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Windsor Castle^ %th April 1859, 

My deakest Un('[,e,— I hardly know what to say, 
so confused and bewildered are we by the reports which 
come in three or four times a day! I have no hope 
of peace left. Though it is originally the wicked folly 
of Russia and France that have brought about this 
fearful crisis, it is the madness and blindness of Austria 
which have brought on the war now / ^ It has put tkeju 
in the wrong, and entirely changed the feeling here, 
which was all that one could desire, into the most 
vehement sympathy for Sardinia, though we liope now 
again to be able to thi'oxo the blame of the war on 
hh’ance, who noxo ■^s'on’t hear of mediation, while 
Austria is agaiii inclined to do so! 

It is a melancholy, sad Easter; but what grieves 
me the most (indeed, distracts me) — for I have had 
nothing but disappointments in that quarter sinee 
November — is that in all probability Vicky will be 
unable to come in May ! It quite distracts me. You 
also must be very anxious about dear Charlotte; I 
hope she will not remain at I’riestc, but go to Vienna. 
Her being in Italy is really not safe. , . Now with 
kind lo\'e.s to your children, er-er your aflectionate 
and devoted Niece, Victoiiia R. 

^ fa au uiKierstandinf? roparted to have been arrived at between 

France and Kussia, the hUMpirion of which creatcMl iiidignatioii in 
Eiighmil Prince ( lorthelmkolF ariii the French Emperor^ in anfewer to 
enquiries^ gave coiillicting explanations. 
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The Earl of Derby to Queen Vidonn. 

Iloi n \nrpT on, "17 Ih I pni 1 P>r>9. 

. . . Lord Derby has lbouj4’iil il uec'cssary, in 
consequence of tlie altitude assumed by Msissia, not- 
withstanding her assurances that Ihere is nothing hostile 
to England in her seeret treaty with Fniucc, Lo cal! 
upon Sir J. Pakington to say what addi Lion could be made 
lo the Channel Fleet wil’hiu a period of Iwo or tliree 
months, without weakening that in the Medilcrranean. 
He has the honour of enclosing the answer, which he 
has just received by messenger. Lord Derby proposes 
to go up to Town to confer witli Sir J. Pakington 
on tliis important subject to-morrow, and Ijord 
Malmesbury has summoned a C;ibinel for hViday 
to consider the general state of affairs. 

France having absolutely refused tlic proffered 
mediation of England, and Austria ha\ ing only 
accepted it under the condition of the disarmament of 
Sardinia, every effort lo preserve the pcai-c lias been 
exhausted; and it only remains for this country to 
watch the course of events, to protect her own interests, 
and to look out for any opportunity which may ofler 
to mediate between the contending parties. 'I'his policy, 
announced by Lord Derby hi tlie City on Monday,^ 
was received with unanimous approval. It will reejuire 
a great deal to induce the country to be drawn into 
a war under any circumstaiiecs, and ix>rd Derby’s 
anxious efibrts will not be wanting lo avoid it as long 
as possible. 

Queen VidorUt to the Earl of Derby. 

Windsor C’astll*, tWik April 1B50. 

The Queen has read the last telegrams wdth much 
pain, as they show that there is no chance left of 
stopping war. Indeed she thinks, considering the 

^ He liad lliere described Aiisiria's action as basty^ precipilaie, and (bia aiise 
involving warfare) crmimalj, Iml the Government vu>iUil shll {\w aiidetil slrivo 
to avert war, by urging Austm, under tlio Txuity of Pan*,, to involve^ tbe 
mediation of tbe Powers. Tlie Derby Govtunimeui, liowcvcr, supposed 
to be giving eiiconragemeut to Aitslrk. See Lord Derb}’s letter ot ilm 
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progress of revolution in the Duchies, and the daily- 
increase of military strength of France and iinaneial 
exhaustion of Austria, tiiat it would not be morally 
defensible to try to restrain Austria from defending 
herself -wdiile she still can. 

Count Buol’s proposal to continue negotiations 
during the figlit sounds strange, hut ought not to be 
altogether put aside. The King of Sardinia’s assumption 
of the Goicrnraeut of Tuscany^ and military occupa- 
tion of IMassa-Carrara form gross infractions of the 
I’reaties of 1815 :uk1 international law, and can hardly 
be left without a protest from us. 

Has Ijord Derby heard that a Russian Fleet is 
expected soon to appear iu llie Black Sea? The Queen 
has just heard it from Berlin, where it is supposed to 
be certain, and it would ex}dain Lord CoAvley’s report 
of (the Queen belic\es) Prince Napoleon’s ^ account of 
the Russian engagements, which are admitted to con- 
template a junction of the French and Russian Fleets 
to defend the ’’i’reaty closing the Dardanelles. 

The FaivI of Dcrhjj to Q,ucen Victoria. 

lloLHiRpioiN^ Is/ May 1850. 

{Sunday niybt^ 12 

. . . Lord Derby entirely concurs in your Majesty’s 
opinion that no en'dil is to be allaciicd to the denials 
of the j^'rcnch or Russian Governments in regard to 
the engagements sul)sisling between them.’ It is very 
easy to eoiivey denials in terms which are literally tnie, 
hut practically and in spirit false ; and Lord Derby has 
no doubt hut that France is well assured that in any 
case she may rely upon the tacit assistance, if not the 
aeth'-c co-operation, of Russia; and that both Powers 
are using tlicir ulnussL cndcaA'ours to excite troubles in 

^ Sfp IiiirodiieiDr} Notp, p i>01. Tlie Duidi}’' of Modoiki and the 
l>iK*hy oi l\is<4uy in revolution^ and the Duchy of Faraia boon 
followcti iludr exaiBpIp. 

See imst, p 1*22^ nolo 2, 

^ Lord C'cwli*}, in i hdloi of the 20lh of Apii! to Lord Malmcsbuiy, 
desiTihetl an iiiteruew \uili ilw Kmperor of Uie French^ when tlic latter denied 
in terms tlie eiislenee ol a Niened Treaty betA\een France and lliissia. Buty 
as liord (Jowley aiided, llicre be moral enira^^emenib wbicb miglit easily 
lead to a more\ppcific allUncc. 
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the East, as well as in Italy, as the result^ of which 
France may gratify her cherished designs of ambition 
in the latter, while Russia carries mi her projects of 
aggrandisement in the former. This is a lamentable 
state of affairs ; but it is Lord Derby's dpi}' to assure 
your Majesty that no Government which could he 
formed in this country could hope to carry pulilic 
opinion with it in taking an actii'c part, as uuiitci's 
now stand, in opposition to France and Russia, if in 
truth they are acting in concert, as Lord Deri)}' believes 
that they are. All that can be done is to maintain the 
principle of strict neutrality in regard to tlu' afl’airs of 
Italy, and probably of Montenegro also, though there 
is not sufficient evidence of facts in that case to justify 
a positive conclusion. Rut in the racanlime everyihing 
shows more conclusively the absolute necessity for the 
increase of your Majesty’s Naval Force,* vhich was 
determined at the Council yesterday, and respecting 
which it will be necessary, on tlie very first day of 
the meeting of the new Parliament, to call for an 
explicit expression of opinion. 

Your Maje.sty enquires as to a sujiposeti ]>ledgc 
given by the Emperor of the French as to a denial 
of any Treaty with Sardinia. So far as I a>rd Derby 
can recollect at this moment, there never was more 
than an assurance that so long as Austria remained 
within her own limits, he would not interfere; and 
that he would not support Sardinia, unless she were 
herself invaded, in any unpiatifiahle attack on Austria; 
and there was also a denial in the to which 

your Majesty probably refers, of there having been any 
engagement entered into o'.v a cmuHtion o f the man'ittpv." 
These are just the denials to which Lord Derby has 

^ Tbe Emperor bad intorroj^ated Lord Cowley ns to I his. 

^ III July 1858, tlie joint actiou of Franco and Htinliaia haf! been roiiccrtcd 
at tlie confidential interview at Plombieres, between tlw Empmtr und ( avotir, 
tlie former undertaking to assist Sardinia, under eerUdii cmltingo^lcic^, 
against Austria. On the samo occasion tlie marriage was 4 if 

Princess ClotMlde of Sardinia to tbe Prin(‘e Napolctm Joseph Pa»h smi of 
Prince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte* An interesting uccotmi fd' ilio cvmits of 
this time, and of tbe character and aims of C'avour, will Im» fmmd in Ik h 
Jw Speond linmiret see esneciailv voL ii. book 1 L 
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already adverted, wliich appear at first sight satisfactory, 
but whicii may be afterwards explained away, so as 
to escape the charge of absolute falsehood. 

Lord Derby trusts that your JMajesty will have 
understood, and excused, his absence from tlie Council 
on Saturday, in consequence of the misunderstanding 
as to the time appointed. 


Queen Fictoria io ihc Earl of Malmcshury. 

(’vsTLP, ^rd May 

Tlie (^ucen has carefully read the enclosed draft. 
She thinks that, without saying anything oiFcnsivc to 
France,' this important document would not place 
matters before tliat Pow'cr in the world in accordance 
with the facts, and rvould lead to erroneous inferences 
if it left out altogether, as it does, any reference to the 
responsibility which iftance has had in bringing about 
the present state of allairs. . , . jVnstria and Sardinia 
are spoken o{' as the oirendcrs, and blamed, not rvithoiit 
suflicicnt ground, for the parts which they have respec- 
tively acted, and France is treated as if standing on a 
line with us in fostering civilisation, liberty, and peace. 
The inference would lie that rcc forsake her in her 
noble course, and deserve again the name of "ferfide 

Albhmr 

The Queen Avould ask Lord Malmesbury to consider 
this. For the sake of showing how she thinks the 
omissions dangerous to our position might be supplied 
she has added some pencil remarks. 

Queen Fhioria io the, Kiny^ ofihe Belgians. 

C'astw], 'Mi! May 18d0» 

Dkauest Ux'ci.K, — Many thanks for your dear, kind 
letter of the .‘iOth. God knows are in a sad mess. 
The rashness of the Austrians is indeed a great mis- 
fortune, for it has })laced them in the wrong. Still 
there is one universal feeling of anger at the conduct 

^ /,f,j iftliF werv from Ihe Freiieli policy. 
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of France, and of great mspiaon. The Ticaly with 
Russia is denied, but I am periectly certain that tliere 
are engagements. ... 

Here\he Elections are not as s<‘i1i>ractoiT as could 
be wished, but the Govermuent slili think they will 
have a clear gain of 25 to SO seats, which ■^\ill make a 
difference of' 50 or 60 votes on a I)i\isi(>n. It gives 
unfortunately no majority; still, it must be renicinhercd 
that the Opposition are very much di\ided, and not 
at all a compact body, which tlie supporters of the 
Government are.^ 

Lord John has been holding moderate and prudent 
language on Foreign Affairs, whereas Lord I’ainierston 
has made bad and mischievous speecdies. but not at all 
in accordance with tlie feelings oi‘ the country. The 
country wishes for strict neutrality, but strong 
defences, and wc arc making our Navy as strong as 
we can. 

You ask me if T.ouis Oporto is grown f He is, 
and his figure much improved. He is a good, kind, 
amiable boy whom one must like. He has sailed this 
morning with the Bridegroom, and on the Hith or 17th 
we may expect them back wdth the (k-ar N'oung Bride. 

I venture to send you a letter I receivaal some days 
ago from dear Vicky, and the religious tone of whi<‘h 
I think will please yon. jMay 1 beg you to rc-turn it 
me, as her letters are very valuabU' to nu' ( . 

We are well fagged and workt'cl and worried : we 
return to Town to-morrow aflcrnoon. 

With kindest love to your children, c'vc'r your 
devoted Niece, Vutokia R. 

^ ^ After tlieir defeat on ilie Isloi April on Use pntfHMMl Iteffinn l>iiL llie 
Ministry bad dissolved Farlwineut^ and bad iraiiuHi lu thv cdiM'lions 
seats— not enough to counterbatince tbe Paliuerstmiiaii ti lunipli of IHdT * If, 
therefore^ tbe various sections of the Liberal Fart} cRmbl ninli% tlw di*'- 
placement of tbe Derby Government was iiunitable. a comlVnhdioii 

was, in fact, arranged at a meeting at WillKV Kohihs, firuaiiMRi by Lorti 
Palmerston, Lord John Enssell, BndiL and Mr Sidney ilcrlHoi. 

® Brother and successor of King Pedro V. of anti fatlier of the 

present Kina: Carlos. Tbe King had married in .May IHdIi tite Durlie'^s 
Steplidiiie (born 1837), daughter of Prixu^e Antoine of lIolieiiKoUeriL 
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Q//ce>i ririoria fo I he iuw,"’ of I he Belgians. 

r>? < kiM.iuvf Fu;\f r, dill jlki/ 

My ])i:aui:st Onci-e,- I wriLc lo-day instead of 
to-morrow to profit by tlic return of your messenger. 
Many, many tiianks for your dear letter of the 6th. 
What arc the Austrians about? They would 9wt 
wait when t.hey ought to have done so, and notv that 
they should have long ago made a rush and an 
attack with llK'ir overv helming force, they do nothing I 
nothing .since the t50lh! leaving the French to become 
stronger and more Jil for the struggle eveiy day ! ! It 
is indc'cd distraeling, and most diflicult to understand 
them or do an_\ Ihing for Ih.em. The Kin])cror leaves 
Paris lor Gvnon lo-morrow. It is not true that the 
Empress was .so warlike; Imrd Cowley says, on the 
contrary, she is very unhappy about it, and that the 
Emperor himself is low and altered. Old Vaillant 
goes with him as Ocneral - J^Iajor. . . . Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria 11. 

The Karl of Mahiieshari/ fo Qaeen Jletoj'ia. 

\:>th May 1859. 

The Farl of Mahnes])ury prest'uts his iiumble duty 
to the Queen, and has the honour to inform your 
Majesty that (’ount de Porsigny' called on him 
yesterday. Jlejiassed an hour in attempting to prove 
what it seems he really believes himself — that the 
Emperor had no plan or even intention to make war 
in Italy; that Ilis Imperial Maje.sty was drawn into 
it .step by step by M. de Cavour, who finally menaced 
to publish his most confidential correspondence, etc. ; 
that his army was totally unprepared, and is now in 
a very impertect state, and that he himself was over- 
come with snr])rise and fear when lie learnt in the 
middle of last month that the Austrians had 120,000 

^ lijiil ti» Loiultju, iManslial Peiissier, Due tie 

MaltlvluilF^ rcpl tcptl hm m UQl Hee aaiiG p. Both JifaLiklioff and 
Walewski were (Hit td kyiiipath) wltli the Kinperorb prc'^eiit poli(y. 
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men on the Ihciuo.^ The Kmneror, howtxt-r, now 
believes that lie will easily ii;ai!i a ol' \ic[()ries, 

and that when he has re/jcU' /(’.v A iitrichniis dinis ieio' 
tnnicrc (by which lie inc;ins Ihvir ^yreal i'nri ressesl, he 
will re him to "oveni at Paris, and le.'u'e a .Marsha! to 
cai’ry on the siet^cs and Iht' war. M. dt' Persi<^ny's 
letters of appointnienl arc' not y» i siniud, and must 
go to Italy to be so. lie stated" that a wc'ck ago he 
was named Minister of Foreign A Hairs, and that Fould,- 
Walcwski, and others were to he disniissc'd. hut that 
two days before the Fmperor’s de-par! ure Madame 
Walewska" and the Fm])ress had on their km es obtained 
a reprieve, and that M. de Persign} nas ordered to 
come here mnn raimnnvr. . . . 


(^Ui’C)i F'uioria to the t'orf of MiihncAinrij. 


1*1 i KiNojnM Wi \( I . I/PI/ 1(3* 

The Queen was imu-h surprised to reeei\e the 
enclosed telegram. An alliance with Russia \o tocalise 
and cmxfit the war by joint int('ri'erenc-e, which is here' 
proposed to Russia, is a policy to which iluj has 

not given her sanction, and whic-li would rccpiire very 
mature deliberation before it t-ould ever ht' entertained. 
The Queen is much afraid of these tc-lcgraphic short 
messages on principles of policy, and would beg Lord 
Malmesbury to be most cauLious, as they may lead us 
into difficulties without the jjossihility of jH-c\ious con- 
sideration. TIow can we propose to join Russia, wliom 

^ Sir James IfutKoii, in .i leUm* wrlupn a! Turin mi tin* nf 
February, ami shown to Vieiom, tlosrribpd an iiitorviinv nilli 

Cavour, who, in aimer to the Jireet que'-lion^ Uti \oa hiimii lo attack 
Austria?’' replied that the Italian question wiw beeoinin^r so eimsplex: limi 
it was impossible to say what mie'iit bappeiu Sir J. iftid.son added Ifia! he 
had learned confidentially that the uudersiamihi|r on tlie -aine 'subject between 
Cavonr and the Emperor Napoleon was eoiuplele, and lluf' It had btaai 
expressed tlms: ^^Non seulemeni nons premiroim hi priiiuere mrd4mi cit* 
faire la i^iierre a TAutriehe, maisnous cherrherons nn prelf‘\!ed* 

2 Achilles Fotild, a Jewisli banker, was a collem^uo of 'IValeWhki, llioiigli 
not a loyal one, in the French Government* 

^ Madame Walewska was a Fiorenlims hy birth, descemled on her nioltier’s 
side from the princely Polish hnnily of Poniatow^ki* 
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we know to be pledged to France ? The Queen hopes 
Lord Malineshury wili stop the communication of tiiis 
message to Prince GortscliakofFd 

Queen flcloria to the Earl of Derby. 

OsBORNK;, t2nd Miiif 185D. 

In answer to Lord Derby’s letter of yesterday 
referring to tlie iin])ortancc of concerting with Russia 
the best modes of prei'cnting the extension of the war, 
the Queen wishes merely to observe : That Russia has 
acknowledged her desire to see the Austrians defeated, 
and her indiirercncc to the maintenance of the Treaties 
of 1815; France wages war to drive the Austrians out 
of Italy, wresting from them the Italian provhices secured 
to them by those treaties; and that the Queen has 
declared li’om th(‘ Throne her adhesion to these treaties 
to which Parliament unanimously responded. France 
and Russia may therefore have an interest, and indeed 
musii have one, in not being disturbed in any way in the 
prosecution of their Italian scheme. England can have 
no such interest. If France prove successful, the 
territorial arrangements of Euro])c, in wdiieh England 
has found safety, and which she helped to establish in 
order to obtain safety against France aller a war of twenty 
years’ duration, will be subverted, and she herself may 
some day ({)erha{)s soon) iiavc her own safety imperilled. 
The Saxon provinces of Prussia will be in mucdi greater 
danger when h'rance shall have destroyed Austria in 
Italy and ruined her at home, than wliile the latter 
remains a poiverful member of the German Confedera- 
tion. What the Queen is naturally anxious to guard 
against is our bcittg drawn by degrees into playing tlie 
game of those w1k> have produced the present disturb- 
ance, and whose ulterior views are very naturally and 
very wisely by Ihcm concealed from us. The Queen 

^ A liail rpcchivl from St saying lliat Prince 

C^oHsrlukcll entirely <‘oin4*idu<i Lord Mnlintsshmy k views as lo localisini^; 
the war; 4nid Lord .\Iahnusbnry hatl propohcd to send a telegraphic reply 
containing tin* wonK : «MVe are arnions to uaito with lliissly not only in 
localising the wur^ hut lu arri'^ting iid’ 
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is glad to hear that the fcelegraii) in <}iicslioii was not 
sent, having been alarmed by its })cing marked as 
having been despatched “ at noon " on Lite LM)lh. Tlic 
Queen wishes Lord Derby to show this letter to Lord 
Malmesbury. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Jlrfgicn^. 

OsnittN!-, 2.V/, 'll’ II lar.o. 

Deaeest UNcr.E, — Thousand thanks for your dear 
kind letter and good wishes for my old bi'ihday, and 
for your other dear letter of the 2K1, Alhert, who 
writes to you, will tell you how dreadful!}' our girat, 
great happiness to have dearest \'icky, flourisihng and 
so well and gay with us, was on iilonda) and a good 
deal too yesterday, clouded o^'er and spoilt by the 
dreadful anxiety we w'ere in about dearest Mamma. 
Thank God ! to-day I feel another being- 1‘or we know 
she is “in a satisfactory state,” and inipro\ing in every 
respect, but I am thoroughly shaken and upset by this 
awful shock; for it came on so suddenhf it came 
like a thunderbolt upon us, and I think I never 
suffered as 1 did those four dreadful hoims till we heard 
she was better 1 I hardly myself knew hoxc 5 Io^ ed her, 
or how 7ny whole existence seems bound uj) with her— ■ 
till I saw looming in the distance the fearful possibility 
of what I will 7ioi mention. She was actually packing 
up to start for here ! How 1 missed her yesterday i 
cannot say, or how gloomy my pour birlluiay on first 
getting up appeared 1 ca/uiot say, iiowettV, that is 
passed — and please God we shall sec her, with {'are, 
restored to her usual health ere long. 1 trust, dearest 
Uncle, you are quite well now — and that affairs w'ill not 
prevent you from coming to see us next mcaith ? 

Dear Vicky is now a most dear, charming companion 
— and so emhellie ! 

I must end, having so much to v'rite. Ever your 
devoted Niece, \bcToiaA R. 

I shall write again to-morrow or next day how dear 
Mamma is. 
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Queen ViHoria to the Earl of Derby. 

llucivjNon vv PAiAn:, Ut June 1859. 

The Queen takes objection to the wording of the 
two paragraphs ^ about the war and our armaments. As 
it stands!^ it conveys the impression of a determination 
on the Queen’s pari of maintaining a neutrality — a t02cf 
prix — whatever circumstances may arise, which would 
do harm abi-oad, and be inconvenient at home.® What 
the Queen may express is lier wish to remain neutral, 
and her hope tiiat circumstances will allow her to do so. 
The paragraph about the Navy " as it stands makes our 
position still more Immble, as it contains a public 
apology for arming, and yet betrays fear of our being 
attacked by France. 

The Queen suggests two amended forms for these 
passages, in which she has taken pains to preserve Lord 
Derby’s words as far as is possible, witli an avoidance 
of the objections before stated. 

“ Those endeavours have unhappily failed, and war 
has been declared between France and Sardinia on one 
side, and Austria on the other. I continue to receive 
at the same time assurances of friendship from both 
contending parties. It being my anxious desire to 
preserve to my ])eop]e the blessing of uninterrupted 
peace, I tru.st in (tod’s assistance to enable me to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality.” 

“ Considering, however, the present state of Europe, 
and the eomjilicalions which a war, carried on by some 
of its great Powits, may produce, I have deemed it 
necessary, for the security of my dominions and the 

^ III ilip Sp(HH‘l} lo be deli^eriH! by the Queeu at the opening' of Paiiiament 
on the 7ib of 

Tli(‘ originally ran : “nbwivin*: assiiraneos of frienrlsliip from 

both the ccinleiHlnig pirfitN, I inleiid io inaiiitain a striei and impartial 
neutrality;, and I hopejWith (hKls a^Mstmee, io pre'^erve to my people the 
blessirii^ of 'amiiuutHl |)thu*o/' 

The pa^^age orignuilly ran : 1 ha\t\ howe^er^ deemed it necessary;, in 

the prcwuil state of huio|«% Biih no o!>]tH*l of aii^gressiori;, Inifc for the security 
of my doiniiiimis, and for the honour of my <Jrown, to increase my Naval 
Forces to an anwuni (‘xciuHliinx that ’vUndi has hem sanctioned by 
Parliament/' 
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honour of my Crown, to nKTe.'s(' X:nal f'on’cs to 
an amount exceeding that wliicii h.is !)e(i! samtumed 
by Parliament.” 

The EurJ of Delhi! lo Qi/ie/i / nfona. 

I kiW Nn f Hi ! ^ fl J /( I ^‘'41 

Lord Derby, with his luimbie dul), suhiuils to )our 
Majesty that lie has tuosL anxiously, and with c\cry 
desire to meet your JHajesty’s wishes, n fleeted upon 
the effect of the alterations suggeskd by >our Majesty 
in the proposed Speech from the Throne, lit' has 
considered the conseijuenees invohed so sc nous that he 
has thought it right to confer upon the' subject uith the 
Chancellor of the Hxchecjuer, as Ltsidc r of tlu' House 
of Commons; and it is a duly Mliic'h lie owes to your 
Majesty not to withhold tiie expixssion ot their clear 
and unhesitating coiuiction. Lord Derby trusts that 
your Majesty wall forgive the frankness with which, in 
the accompanying observations, he feels it necessary to 
submit to your ^Majesty the grounds for the \ lew winch 
they arc compelled to take. 

The first paragraph to which your Majesty takes 
exception is that which intimates sour Majesty’s 
“intention” to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality, 
and “hope” to be enabled to jireserve peace. Your 
Majesty apprehends that this may he interpreted into 
a determination to preserve neutrality a foul prev ; but 
Lord Derby wmuld venture to oliserve that such an 
inference is negatived by the subsetpient words, which 
only imply a “hope” of preserving peace. Udtli tlie 
cessation of that hope, neutraiily would necessarily 
terminate. But as matters slantl at present. Lord 
Derby is warranted in as.snring your Majest}' that if 
there is one subject on which more than amfiJicr the 
mind of the country is unanimous, it is that of an entire 
abstinence from participation in the struggle now going 
on in Italy. He collects this from the language of 
politicians of almost every class, from all the public* 
papers, from Addresses and Memorials which he receives 
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every day— ‘^onac urging, and some congratulating him 
upon the adoption of a pcrleetly neutral policy. The 
sympathies oi the coimtiy are neillier with France nor 
with Au'>lria, but were it not for the intervention of 
France, they would be general in favour of Italy. The 
charge lunv made against your IVIajesty’s servants, by 
the opposition I’ress, as the Post and Daily 

Nexes, is that their neutrality coxers such wishes and 
designs in fax our of ^\ustria; and any word in your 
Slajesty’s Speech xvhieh should imply a doubt of the 
continuance of slrici imjiarliality, xx'ould, undoubtedly, 
prox’-oke a hostile iVmendmenU xvhieh might very 
possibly be earrical in the Sardinian sense, and xvhieh, 
if so carried, xx'ould place your Majesty in the painful 
position of haxing to select an jVdminislration, pledged 
against the iulert sts of iVusLria and of Cermany. Lord 
Derby says nothing of the personal results to your 
IMajcsty’s present servants, because, in such cases, 
personal considerations ought not to be allowed to 
prevail; and it is in tlu' interest of the country only, 
and even of the xcry cause xvhieh your Majesty desires 
to uphold, that he earnestly trusts that your Majesty 
will not require any nUeration in this part of the Speech. 
There is, at this moment, in the country, a great jealousy 
and .sus])iei<)n of France, and of her ulterior designs — 
as indicated by the demand of means of defence, the 
formation of \'oiunlcer t’orps, etc. — ^but it is neutralised, 
partly by sympathy for Italyg partly by suspicions, 
industriously circulated, of the pro-Austrian tendencies 
of the present (loxernmcnl. It is very important that 
the language of the Speech should be so decided as to 
negative tins impression, and Lord Derby cannot but 
feel tliat if neutrality be spoken of, not as a thing 
decided upon, but which, it is hoped, may be maintained, 
such language will be taken to intimate the expectation 
of the Government that it may, at no distant time, be 
departed from. In Lord Derby's humble opinion 
Peace should be spokiai ol' as subject to doubt, because, 
out of the present struggle, complications may arise 
which may neee.ssarily iuxulve u.s in xvar ; but neutrality, 
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as between the present belligerents, should be a mailer 
open to no doubt or question. If there be no attempt 
made to run counter to public opinion, !m(l Austria 
should sustain serious reverses, the jealous}’- oi' h’ranec 
will increase, and the feeling of the eouulry will support 
your Majesty in a war, should such arise, agaiiisl her 
aggression; but if the slightest pretext, be ailbrded Ibr 
doubting the bond fide character of Ib-ilish neutrality, 
or the firm determination to maintain it, an anti- 
German feeling will be excited, which will l)c fatal to 
the Administration, and seriously embarrassing to }(jur 
Majesty. 

The same observations apply, with lianlly less force, 
to part of the iVinendmcuL suggesLetl by your Majesly 
to the paragrapli regarding the Navy. A'ilh submission 
to your Majesty, Lord Derby can hardly look lipon it as 
humiliating to a great country, in annouiKang a large 
increase of its Naval Force, to disciaim any object ol‘ 
aggression. These words, however, might, if }a)ur 
Majesty were so pleased, be omitied, i hough Lord 
Derby cannot go so iar as to say that in his Immble 
judgment the omission would be an improvement; 
but he trusts that your Majesty wit! he satislied with 
a general reference to the “state of Europe” willioui 
speaking of the “complications which a war (airried on 
by some of the Great Powers may produce.” 'fliese 
words would infallibly lead to a demand for explana- 
tion, and for a statement of the nature of the “com- 
plications” which the Government foresaw .as likely 
to lead to war. In humbly tendering to your Majesty 
his most earnest advice that your I\Iajesty will not insist 
on the proposed ximendments in his Draft Speech, he 
believes that he may assure your Majesty that he is 
expressing the unanimous opinion oi‘ his Colleagues. 
Of their sentiments your Jlajesty may jtulge by the 
fact that in the original draft he had spoken of your 
Majesty’s “intention” to preserve peace “as long as it 
might be possible” ; but by universal concurrence these 
latter words were struck out, and the “hope” was, 
instead of them, substituted for the “intention.” 
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Should your !\Iajesty, liowever, be pleased so to order, 
Ijord Derby will iniiiiediaLely submit the fjuestioii to 
the considerntioii ol‘ his Colleagues, in order that your 
IMajesty may be ])ut, in the most authentic form, in 
possession of their views. lie assures your Majesty 
that nothing ean l)e more repugnant to his feelings 
than to appear to olfer objections to any suggestions 
emanating from your JNiajcsty; and he has only been 
induceti to do so upon the present occasion by the 
deep conviction which he entertains of the clanger 
attending the c“om-s'c proposed, and the serious em- 
barrassments whieli it would cause your Majesty. He 
regrets more especially having been compelled to take 
this step at a moment when your Majesty’s thoughts 
are very dillerently engicged, and when it may be doubly 
irksome to have matters oi‘ public business pressed upon 
your Majesty’s consideration. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s 
most dutiful ,Servant ancl Subject, Deuby. 


Qifccn Fivtoria to the F.ai'l of Dci'Inj. 

Bkkincham ?>rd June 1059. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s answer to 
her observations on tlie proposed Speech. There is in 
fact no ditl’crence of opinion between her and Lord 
Derby ; the latter only keeps in view the elFect which 
certain words will have in Parliament and upon the 
country, whilst she looks to the eflcct they will produce 
upon the European confliet. If the Queen were not 
obliged to speak, both positions might be well re- 
conciled ; but if what she is going to declare from 
the llirone is to allay suspicions purposely raised by 
the Opposition against the Government that they 
intended to take p;irt at some moment or other in 
the war, and is to give absolute security to the 
country against this contingency, tliis will be the very 
thing France would wish to bring about in order to 
ensure to her the fullest liberty in prosecuting her 
schemes for disturbing and altering the territorial state 

*> I? 
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the House of Commons is less sanguitie io-day than it 
was yesterday with regard to the issue of the Debate 
to-night. There are no actual changes announced of 
votes, but the tone of the Opj)osiiion is more confident ; 
and when an opinion begins to prmail th;it the Govern- 
ment are likely to be in a minority, it ollen realises 
itself by the effect whicli it ])roduces on \va\('rcrs a!ul 
lukewarm supporters. The Di\ision will certainly take 
place to-night; and, without a!)-<oiutcly anticipating 
failure. Lord Derby cannot conceal from your .Majesty 
that he considers the situation very critical. I^lr 
Gladstone expressed nrivatcly !iis opinion last night 
that, even if successful on the present occasion, the 
GovernraciiL could not possibly go on, which iloes not 
look like an intention, on tlie ])arl of the Liberal Party, 
of considering the present division as deeisi\ c.‘ . . . 


Mr Disraeli to Queen rieloriu. 

H<m sL <H ( Jtint* !Ur>ll 

{Nifurdiiji v* Um tn ffrk) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his Imiublc 
duty to your ]\Iajesfcy : 

For the Amendtiienl ,'5;!!; 

For the Address :JH> 

Majority agaiiisl }'our Majesty’s sen.uils 13 


Quee// Victoria to the Karl of Dcrhij. 

Hi-'hiM.tnv [‘.\iAii, W’hJ't.ti unit. 

_ The Queen was very much grieved lo receive iMr 
Disraeli’s report of the ’division of yesterday, although 
she was fully prepared for this event. 

She did not answer Lord Derljy’s letter of yesttn’day 
in order not to anticipate it, _ Kow tlial the late of the 
Government is decided, she is prepared lo grunt those 
favours and acknowledgments of service lor which 

of tlio letter relates lo tiic dibtnliuiioii of lioiiour^ in the out- 
mim Muisbters. 
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Lord Derby asbcu in his letter. The Queen could 
not reconcile it with her own feelings, however, were 
she to omit this opportunity, when Lord Derby for 
the second time resigns the post ol‘ her Prime hlinister, 
of giving to him personally a puhlie mark of her 
approbation of his seiaices. ''Idle Queen therefore asks 
him to acc(.‘pi the darter from her hands. 

As the Queen holds a Drawing-room to-day, and 
receives the C’ity Address after it. Lord Derby will 
be aware how little time .she has this morning (being 
naturally anxious to have some conversation with him 
with as little delay as possible), she would ask him 
to come here eilher at half-pa.st eleven or half-past 
twelve o’clock. 


7'/ic Kurl of Jkrfnf fo Qt/ecu flcioria. 


Si Wth Jime IodO. 

Lord Derliy, with his humble duty, submits to your 
Majesty the c'Xjjression of his deep gratitude for your 
Majesty’s most gracious note this moment received, and 
for the terms in which your iMaje.sty has been pleased 
to speak of his \ery imperfcc*t services. He gratefully 
accepts the honour which your M{iie.sty has been pleased 
to confer upon liim as a mark of your IVIajcsty’.s personal 
favour. As a .Minister, lie could never have advi.sed 
your Majesty to bestow it ujion him, and he could 
not lun'e aci’e[)led it on the recommendation of any 
Government to which he was politically opposed ; but 
as a spontaneous act of your Majesty, it acquires in 
his eyes a i aluc which nothing else could have giv'en 
to it. Lord Derby is this moment going down to 
the Cabinet, as a matter of form, and will obey your 
Majesty’s commands as .soon as possible after half- 
past eleven, when he will have an opportunity of 
exprcs.Hing in person his deep sense of your Maje.sty’.s 
goodness, and his entire devotedness, in whatever 
situation he may be placed, to your Maje.sty’s service. 
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Menorondiim hij hid'i (h’cun d!c. 

I waited at roiir o’clock ibis aftenioon ‘ upon Uie 
Queen by Her Majesty’s gracious cunmuimis. 'I'he 
Queen was pleased to remark upon Ihc iinpt;rhuicc of 
the present crisis. Her iMajcsly inlbniicd me Ihat 
Lord Derby had resigned and that slic had sent for 
me to desire that I should attempt lo form another 
Administration, which Her Majesty wished slioidd he 
strong and comprehensive, f rcspecUidly assured ihe 
Queen that Idcr Majesty’s commands came upon me i)y 
surprise; that at any time I fell my own insutheiency 
for such a post, and that at lids iimt' there were 
special difficulties; that 1 believed llu' only two 
persons who could forma strong Idhern! (lovernmcnt 
were either Lord Palmers Ion or laird .loim Kusst'il; 
and that, although it had sometimes happened that 
two statesmen of equal prcUaisions preferred having a 
nominal chief to serving under one another, 1 tiid 
not believe that this was the case now. I said that 
I had reason to bcliev'c that Lords Palmerston and 
John E.ussell were ready to co-openiU* with one 
another, while I doubted whether cither would eonsiait 
to serve under a younger man of .such small prelension.s 
as myself. 

The Queen in reply informed nK‘ ihat her tirst 
thoughts had been turned to Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, that they havl both served lica* 
long and faithfully, and that lier Majv'siy h-lt it lo 
be an invidious task lo select one of the two. Her 
Majesty was also of opinion that as dillcrcnt sections of 
the Liberal Party were more or less re[)resiiiled by 
each, it might be more easy for llte Parly lo act together 
under a third person. Her JMajesly 'atided that she 
had selected me as the Leader 'of llu' Liberal Party 
in the House of Lords, and a person in whom both 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Joiin Russell had !)ecn 
in the habit of placing confidence, and she expi'csscd 

^ Thu 11 ill oi‘ Juiaa. 
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her confident hope Lliat their attachment to herself 
would iiiduce I hem to yield that a.ssistance without 
which it would he diilicult to form a strong and 
comprehensive ( lovernraent. 

1 proceeded to state some of tlie most salient 
diflicullies of the task, and asked Her Majesty’s per- 
mission lo ascertain by negotiation what it would be 
possible to do. 

Her Majesty informed me that Her Bfajesty’s 
experience' of former changes of administration had 
tauglit lu'r that llie construction of' an administration 
had failed when fhe ])erson entrusted with the task 
had acted merely as a negotiator, and that the .success 
of oIIkt a1 tempts had been owing lo the acceptance of 
the charge by the person for whom she had sent. Her 
^lajesiy laid Her Majesty’s commands upon me to 
make the nttempl, and 1 had tlie honour of conveying 
two letters from Her Majesty lo Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Uussell, stating that Her Majesty 
relied upon their assistance. 


Queen riel aria to 


f flsrnnnf Pnhncrsfon. 
\ Lord John Rimell. 


f5r( Kr.NLiuM Uth June 185D. 

The Queen gives these lines to Lord Granville, 
whom she has entrusted with the task of forming an 
adminislralion on the resignation of Lord Derby. She 
has selected him as the Leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Lords. She feels that it is of the 
greatest importance that both Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell should lend their services to the 
Crown and country in the present anxious circum- 
stances, and tliought at the same time that they might 
do so most agreeably to their own feelings by acting 
under a third person. They haidng both served the 
Queen long aiui faithfully as her First Minister, she 
must not conceal from Lord Palmerston (John Russell) 
that it is a great relief to her feelings not to have to 
make the choice of one of them, and she trusts that 
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they will feel no difficulty to co-operate niih one in 
whom they have both been in the habit of placing 
confidence. From the long experience the^ Queen 
has had of Lord Palmerston’s (John Kusseirs) loyal 
attachment to her and the semiee ol the ('‘rovvn, she 
feels confident she may rely on Lord Palmerston’s 
(John Russell’s) hearty assistance.’ 

Earl Granville lo Queen Vicioria. 

Biuion NUkU I, \^fh J int UljO 
\ M ) 

Lord Granville presents his hnmbie duty to your 
Majesty, and begs Lo submit that he saw Lord 
Paimersion immediately after he had left IhuLingham 
Palace. Lord Granville stated whal had passed there, 
omitting any reference to your Blajesly’s objea-tion lo 
the eficct likely to be produced on the (’oniinent by 
Lord Palmerston’s name, if he had the direction of the 
Foreign Affairs. Nothing could be more frank and 
cordial than Lord Palmerston's manner. He agreed 
to lead the House of Commons; he said that he had 
certainly anticipated that your JMajesty would have 
sent for either Lord John or hiinsell', but having 
taken a part in the defeat of the present Go\'ermnent, 
he felt bound to put aside any personal obj(‘cts, and 
co-operate with me ; and that there W'as no person 
whom he should prefer or even like as much as myschi 
He added that his co-operation must dcptaid upon my 
being able to form a strong Government. Lord 
Granville then saw Lord Jolm Russell, and had a 
very long coiivcrsation with him. Lord .lohn had 
no objection to serving under Lord Grainille, hut 
thought that he could not gi\'c elfeci to his political 
views unless he was either lhame Minister or Ltaider 
of the House of Commons, and he doubled whether he 
had confidence in any one but Imrd Palmerston for 

‘ In reply. Lord Palmerston (hi a letter printed in Lifi’ t>f Lord 

Palmerston, ?oL h. p. lj,5) accepted Ins rosponsihihty lor utninip; with otliei-. 
to overthrow the Derby Ministry, and undertook to -jerve under eithu* Lnnl 
John Russell or Lord Granville, but stipulated tlnat any Gmertimenl he joined 
must be an efficient and representative one. 
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the Foroio’ii Ofiicc. Lord Granville again saw Lord 
Paiinerslon, aUio informed him tlial if he had been 
sent for, he sliould IvaA'c objected to go to the House 
of Ijords, and lhat he could not now give up the lead 
of the House of Commons (which Lord Granville had 
already projiosed lo him to retain) to Lord Jolm. This 
answer rendered it unnecessary for Lord Granville to 
allude to the objections to his holding the Foreign 
Oilice. Lord (framille has sc'cn Lord Clarendon, who 
acted up to llic full s})iril of your l\Iaje,sty ’s letter, but 
deprecates strongly the attemp' to form a Government 
without Lord ,fo!m llussell Sir George Grey is of the 
same opinion. Sir (Jeorge Lewis, Mr Herbert, and 
Mr Cdadstone think every fflbrt should be made to 
secure Lord .lohn, but that it would not be impossible 
to form a Go\ernmenL without him. Air Alilner 
Gibson, with uhom Lord Granville had a more 
reserved coin ersat ion, considered it a nine qua uon 
condition ol' support from the Liberal Party below 
the gangway, tliat Lord John .should be a member 
of the Gowrnmc'nt. Lord Grainille thinks that in 
his third intcTview with Lord Palmerston he observed 
more dissatisfaction at not being sent for by your 
Majesty. Lord Palmerston suggested that Lord 
John’s absence from the (io\''ermiu*nt would make it 
more ditruadi for a Leader of the House, who was 
not Prime Minister, to hold his po.sitiou. 

Lord Grarnille has written to Lord John asking for 
a final answer before lie informs your Ala-iesty, whether 
he is able to attempt the ta.sk ■svhicli your Alajesty 
lias with so much kindness and indulgence laid upon 
him,’ 

^ Tins luttur, awl Lord Jo1m\ rp|)lv dpcIiniHC^ to oreiipy only tlie tliird 
ofllrp 111 iltu hliits dm\ pxpussmji ins an\Hd} for .ulpqiute .setimiy in the 
liandlmfr of Fmeiini Adairs *hh 1 flefonn,.ire pnuliHl in Walpole’s Li/h of Lord 
John Ruueiii vol ii. chap, xwin 

Lord Uranulle ilieii 'rtrote to Lord John : I ini <‘lad that J wrote to yon 
yeslerday tHtnuiiis as }our answer f>a\e tne iaiormatiou wLieh 1 had not 
l^catheretl from } our vmn er^ it ion lu the inoininiif. I fame .nvay from Chesham 
Ware with the iiupies^on that nukm between .vou and Palmerston wither 
wiiihoul me was iinp£Hs!bItL Ymir letitw afforded a sfood opportunity of 
arraiif^einent. Ah soon as I found hyii that I nas an obstacle instead of a 
facility towards the formation of a .strong (toverrmientj^ 1 went to the Queen 
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Qiiccn Vidorid fo the End of 1\ , 

u{ r \<n\MP\T\n I 'di Ji ^ t 

The Queen writes to inl'oriu Lord i)vrby that after 
a fruitless attempt on the part of Lord (Iran^ille to 
form a Government comprising Lon! ralnierston and 
Lord John Ttiissell, slic has now chargetl Lord 
Palmerston with the task, which she trusts may prove 
more successful. . . . 

Fm'ounl F<ibpirsion to Q/or/i Jldorio. 

ti>n f \ , I ' Jvid IHr^O 

Viscount Palmerston presuds his iiumhic duty to 
your Majesty, and hogs to re}>ort that he has Ix'en 
to Pembroke liodge, and Inis had a salisfacioiy con- 
versation with Imrd Jolm Kussell, nlio has agreed to be 
a Member of the Government without any suggestion 
that Visoount Palmerston sliould lea\'e the House of 
Commons; but Viscount Palmerston is sorry to say 
that Lord John Russell laid claim to the Fon igu Odice 
in a manner which rendered it imj)ossib!c for Viscount 
Palmerston to decline to submit his name to your 
Majesty for that post wlien tlie List of the new 
Government shall be made out for your Majesty’s 
consideration and approsM. . . . 

Qiicoi Vkioriato i'lMWint Indian nlo/t. 

u'di Jinn nna. 

Lord Clarendon has just left Ihe Queen. She had 
a long and full conversation with him. Xhithing (‘ouhi 
be more friendly than his language, and he expre.ssed 
himself ready to do anything for the (^lU'en’s seiniee. 
But he positively deeiincs entering the Cabinet or 
taking any other ojicc. He saj's, as Foreign Secretaiy, 

to ask lier to excuse ino from ilie ti'-k lud unvxftHHdlly and 

so grafioiisly impo<?e(l upon rao. In ansuor fo i (piP-lioiG I >Ualt'd to Her 
Maje&ty tliat it was disu^reeablo to me to 4d\iM> i's to vdiicli of and 
Palmerston slie should send tor^ but that I wah uxuly to do iht was Isvr 
wish. 

“Tlie Queen did not press me. It is a icmii relitd fo hue 
this business. I have a'^ktMi Falmer‘>toti to do ubalewr lumld ♦siivutohen 
thft Oovernmeut. and assist him the ino^t as rpoardn iinsidf. ' 
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he should be reedy to join th(' (lovcnmicnt should 
there be a \;K-:i!u*y ; but that he has iic\er directed his 
atteution mncli to general polities, and his taking any 
other otiicc, atter having held the Foreign Seals during 
a long an<! iinf)or[ant lime, would be ot‘ no use to the 
(lovernmenl, and would only injure himself. The 
Queen told him that he might have any oiliee almost 
(naming stncral of those vhieli Lord Palmerston dis- 
cussed vilh her), but she could not urge nor press him 
to do what he fill would injure him, and indeed she 
found him (|ui!e (klermiiicd in his purpose. 

llis ahsems' from tlie Cahinci the Queen sincerely 
deplores, aiui slu* know.s that Lord Palmerston will 
feel it a serious loss. 


I’ll lurid to K(irl Gromuflc. 

Ht t hiNf.iiA’ii P\L\( 1 , 13/A Jmie 1B59. 

The (>}ueen is nmeh shocked to find her whole 
conversation with Lord Qranville yesterday and the 
day before detailed in this morning’s leading article of 
the TtwrsJ W'hal passes l)etwecn her and a Minister 
in licr own room in eoniidential intercourse ought to 
!)e sacred, and it will he evident to Lord Granville 
that if it were not so, the Queen would be precluded 
from treating her Ministers with that unreserved 
confidence •which can alone render a thorough under- 
standing possible; moreover, any ^Minister could .state 
what he pleaseti, against which the Queen would have 
no protection, as she could not well insert contradictions 
or explanations in the newspapers herself. 

Giirl (inuiviUc to Queen Fietoria. 

Lomxw, ItlthJtme 1859. 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and feels dce})Iy your IMajesty’s reproof. 

Lord ( Iranville was cxLremcI}' annoyed this morning 
at seeing the article in the Timen of to-day, repeating 

A drPuni'-L'iiitirtl apfonnt of tlie (jJuppu’s con^eiNiUoii Lord Gran- 
ville liad appeared in life Tnm, aiul Lor<l Derby drew altentioii to tlie matter 
in tbe liou'se of LonK. Lord Gr.undle in re])ly exprt^^sod Ins reg;rct hi not 
lia\iin^ iisihl more eoinplete rewve, ami Inuikiy attributed the disclosures to 
llis non-observance of adequate discretion. 
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with some accuracy, hut in a vu!, ii^liaicd nnuiner, 
the account which Lord (Tivunillc^ o-nc yesterday 
afternoon to many of his pohlical Ira iuL. and vdiich 
he believed your J\lajcsly iiad aul!iuri''ed hitu lo do. 
Lord Granvi'lle in lliat act'oiml laid nnicli siress on 
the reasons which your rdajcsly i4’a\(‘ for sending for 
Lord Granville, as lie found iiial altempis had !)ccn 
made to attribute every sori of motive which might 
render the Court unpopular. _ 

Besides the gross itnpropriely of liie appearance of 
reporting your Majesty's eouversaSii'u, Lord (.rauville 
regrets the indirect attack u[a)u Lord John IIusm-IL 
Lord Granville begs respectfully to c\prcss to your 
Ma-jesty his vexation at lh<‘ annenama*, which he has 
thus been the cause of inilicling on your .Majesty, 
particularly at a moment wlienaour Maji'sly had just 
given him an additional proof of the iudulgeni kindness 
and coniidence wliieli yonr iMajesiy lias [)een pleased 
to place in him. 

flscoiDil PaluH'rston h) Qua/i rh'ihnn. 

Pl i \!i :{ t \ , ’ i inr^o. 

Viscount Palmerston pix'senis Ids hnmble duty to 
your Majesty, and has been unable till within the 
last few minutes to make any Hepori about Mr Cohdem 
from wLom he had received no eommunitadion till 
about an hour ago. when Mr C’obdeii eame to him.' 
The result of a long eonnrsalion h('hvt‘en them has 
been that Mr Cobdeii, against th.e advi<a‘ of all his 
friends and of Ids constituents, has decided to deeline 
taking ohice. He grounds his deeision upon feelings 
personal to himself. He thinks llm! after having so 
often and .so strongly disap})ro\ eil of the Foreign 
Policy of Viscount Palmerston as tending too much 
to involve this country in war, it would he' meunsistenl 
for him to join the present Cabinet, and he also said 
that, at Ids time of life and with his geuerni habits, he 
does not consider him.self fit for ndmiiiislrulive olllce, 

^ Mr CoImIcsh had been visiting Jb<i \ uilvti I hi 1 LiU*i‘|iool 

he learned 1bat he had hmi clertnl at llorhda!t% and at the tiiiip 
he received an offer of the Board of IVade* 
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Viseoiint PalnieiNlon used every [means] in Ms 
power to iiicloee him to change liis decision, and showed 
that, with rc^spi'cl to present and future action, there is 
no apparent dificrenec betwe(ai his views and those 
of Mr Cobdeia since both would desire that this country 
should remain iieiiiral in the war now raging in Italy, 
iVll his arguineiils, however, were useless, and though 
My Cohdcai discussal the matter in tlie most friendly 
and goodduiiHoiireci manner, and promised to give 
out of olliee all support to the Government, and said 
that he tlioiighi he could do so more elfectually out of 
office Ihaii in ollk*e, h(‘ could not be persuaded to make 
any ciiange in the answer which he came to give, 

\^is(*ouiii ihilinersloii will consider wliat arrange- 
inent he may ha\e to propose to your Majesty in 
consc<iueiice of Mr Cohdeus answer. 

The Mims'I'ev as conuEO nr Viscount IhiuiEiiSTON, 
i/I ihr mojifk of June 1859. 

Pint Loui iifihc 7 n //>///// , , Vim'oi \t PuairnsroN. 

Lord (lui mil hi . . , , Loud ir. 

Pnslden! (f ilh LonniU , E\bl (hi wauj.F. 

Lord Privij Sidl .... Driu' of Aiu.vi l. 

Home Seuilurif . . , . Sir (h (\ Lio\is. 

Foreign San inn/ • , , Loiia John (aflerwards Eael) 

HissKLF, 

(Mw/a/ Aon /an/ . , . l)i kf ok Xiauswrae 

Sccrcimiifu Ear . . . !^lrS^a\^T JlFauiKiiT(afl*erwards 

Iahu) IfiauiKirr ok Lka). 

Seiniuri/ for India , . . SirCifAUOKh Wood (afterwards 

ViscorxT Halifax). 

(ham i ihr ip'lke FxekeijUi r . . Mr (JLADvrossd 

Fini I Amd\ddfie Jdmh ait// . , DfivK ok Sommiskt. 

Preddiid if ih Hoard if Dade . Mr .Mua'KR (hasox (appointed 

!n»luU). 

I^iksima^ierdlt m Ni/ . . . Emil oi* Kun\x 

(hanei Ihrtifihi iLirk// oL Ijineastir SirCiixnu.F (hnw. 
ClrnfFiorJai// for ireiaml . . AhdafieiaeanlsVihcuH xt)(Mid- 

WKLL, 

^ Lord Ahonleeo wrotiN In a letier prinUMl iii l\iAioh Sir James (trahima 
vol ii, |K aBlL IliAf tla* wv-h of Lord miniershnn expressed in a Kpecdi at 
TivwtOia '‘Hri (iennaas Mimed out of! taly by tlie war, has secured 

OIiMKlone . . * nnh*. ithaandii^c the three aHieles of the Quarierlt/ tunl the 
tliOUhiind iiinmicatioiis of iih* 
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Viscount Falnaosioii h ^ n // / tdihui. 

' » I'i \ w J I ^ I 

Viseoluit ruhucuSLon {Hisculs his liurultlc du!) to 
your Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Paluierslon hii-> hem (i iroin scxcr.ii [arsons 
that Mr Bright wouhl he highl) (liiltud in inmig 
made a Privy Councillor : v\<)!!!d )oiir M.ijtsl', ohjc'cL 
to his being so made if it should iuiu uul ihai he 
wishes it? There have b(‘en insiaiKes of nsrsoiis made 
Privy Councillors vvilhoul ()ili(*e. aiicl u .Mr Bright 
could be led by such an honour In (urn liis th(mgh!s 
and feelings into belter channels sueli a change could 
not fail to be advantagtous to vour ,M.ijcsL)‘s 
service. . . . 

Qi/ec)i Victoria to Vnioii/il ■.tan. 

!»t uwsnUM l*\i \M , J ^ n IHAll. 

The Queen has received Lord Pahnerslon's letter 
of to-day. She is sorry not to be able to give her 
assent to his proposal willua-gard in Mr bright.* Privy 
Councillors have sonicLinus except lonall} !)ccn made 
without ollice. yet this lias been as rewards, even in 
such cases, for .services reach red to tin* Stale. It 
would be impossible to allege any service Mr Bright 
has rendered, and if live lionour were looked upon 
as a reward for his systeinatie attacks njton the 
institutions of the country, a very erroneous impression 
might be produced as to the leehug which the t^ueeii 
or her Government entertain towarcis these institutions. 
It is moreover very lu'ohleniatieal vvludher such an 
honour conferred upon Mr Bright would, as suggested, 
wean liim from his })resent hue of polie\, whilst, if 
he continued in it, he w'ouid only have obtained 
additional weight in the country iiy* his propounding 
his views as one of the Queen’s* Privv (’otmeillors. 

^ In 1859^ Lord PalmeisloiQ m udeiuu Mi ( <»hdni li lu ihc i mIiIuH, 
rejected tlie idea of arceiding Mr Biurlil o \hv miituiid tlial 

liis puldic speedier matlc* it iiupowihhb Mr hler hi {ift% wis a 

welcome giicbl at \Fiiidsyr^ aiid the Qimen bewimp uaniil) alladivt! in liim 
as one of her Miiubtcite, 
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Earl Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Calcutta^ 4^/^ Juiij 1859. 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs ])crniission to offer to your Majesty 
his respccU'ul thanks for your Majesty’s most gracious 
letter of Ihe LSlh of May, 

Lord Canning ventures to believe that he is well 
able to figure to himself the feelings with which your 
Blajesty will ha\c welcomed the termination of the 
Mutiny and Rebellion in India, and of the chief miseries 
which these ha\'c brought in their train. He hopes that 
your JMajesLy will not have thought that there has been 
remissness in not marking this happy event by an 
earlier public acknowledgment and thanksgiving in 
India, as has already been done in England.^ The 
truth is, that although this termination has long been 
steadily and surely approaching, it is but just now that 
it can be said to bo complete in the eyes of those 
who are near to the scene of action. It is only within 
the last three weeks that the exertions of our Troops on 
the Oudh and Nepaulcsc frontier, and in some other 
parts, have been remitted, and almost every Gazette has 
recounted engagements with the rebels, which, although 
they have iins-iriably had the same issue, would scarcely 
have consisted with a declaration that peace and tran- 
quillity were restored. Now, however, mihtary opera- 
tions have fairly (‘eased, and the rains and the climate, 
which would make a continuance of those operations 
much to be regretted, will do their work amongst the 
rebels %vho are still in arms in the Nepaul jungles more 
terribly than any human avengers. 

Lord Canning has used every exertion and device to 
bring these wretched men to submission ; but many — 
it is diflieult to s!iy how many, but certainly some few 
thousands— still hold out. With some of them the 
reason no doubt is that they belong to the most guilty 
llegiments, and to those which murdered their officers ; 

^ Tiiere iiail lieeii a FiiMic TbaRk&giving in England on tlie 1st of May. 
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but this cannot apply to all;:i!Hl il is io he I'enm! that 
the prevailing cause is the bad iuliiieiice ol' iheir leaders 
—the Nana, Bala Bao, and the Begum:' (a- rather the 
Begum’s infamous advisers. is (‘('riain ihal ail of 
these, believing their o\\n posilinn u) !h‘ desperate, have 
spared no pains to persuade Iheir ibliouMs Ilia! the 
Government is seeking lo entrap Iheni. and tiiul, if they 
submit, their ii\ es will be luLen. . . . 


Queen Victoria lo Viscnuiil Puiuit / sfo/u 


P>1 4 IG\< Pu M *■> // J f’f/ 

The Queen is mueli slioekcd to see that tlie Govern- 
ment last night moved fora C’omnnilee ot“ the House 
of Commons to eiupiire into llie Military Departments, 
without having previously (‘onnnunieaied with the 
Queen on the subject. She is the* more surprised at this, 
as liOrd Palmerston told her. when she saw liim on the 
formation of the present (hnernment. and she expressed 
her anxiety on the subjeeUthat there would he no more 
trouble about it, and he thought it would droj). The 
Queen expects that the names of !hes(> who it is pro- 
posed should compose the Committee, and iiic wording 
of it, will be submitted to her. 


Viscount Puhuaston lo Quevn I'icioria. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble <luiy lo 
your Majesty, and begs to slate th:il the r<'-appoinf- 
ment of the Committee uii the Organisation of the 
Military Departments was unuu!i<i;ii>le. 1'Iiai Com- 
mittee had been affirmed by the House of Commons 
and consented to by the late Go\ernment, and had 
begun its sittings; but when a Dissolution of fhirlia- 
ment was amiounced, it suspended its further .sittings, 

^^Bak liio \vas a brother of N.nu Sjbib, i*bb*r tNir nf tip* SpiHif 
Matky, Seo p. The Begiiiu uas the of OijtllL 
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witlj the un(1crsl;mding Lliai it should be revived in the 
new Furliaincut ; and to have departed from that imder- 
siandi tig would have been impossible. That which 
Viscouni ihiinicrstoii intended to convey in what he 
said to your Slajesty on the subject was, that the 
evidence' gi\cn by Lord Panmure might be deemed as 
lauing fuliy set aside the objection urged against the 
present organisation by persons unacquainted with the 
bearing u[)on it of the fundamental principles of the 
ConsiiLulii)iu namely, that the Crown acts in regard to 
xllilitar}’ matters wiilioui having any official adviser 
rcsponsti)k‘ fur its acts. Such a condition of things, if 
it could exist, would be at variance with the fundamental 
principles of the British Constitution, and would be 
fraught, wit!) danger to the Crown, because tlicn the 
So\'creig!i would ))c held personally answerable for 
jKlminislrati\ e acts, and would be brought personally 
in confiicl in ]X)‘-sibie cases with public opinion, a most 
dangerous condition for a Sovereign to be placed in. 

'fhe uiaxini of the British Constitution is that the 
Sovcrc'ign can do no wrong, but that does not mean 
that no wrong can be done by Iloyal autliorily ; it 
means that if wrong be done, the public servant who 
ad\iscii the act, and not tlie Sovereign, must be held 
ansvcrablc for the wrongdoing. 

But Llie Ministers of tiic Crown for the time being 
are the persons wlm arc constitutionally held answerable 
for all administrative acts in the last resort, and that was 
the pith and substance of the evidence given by Lord 
Panmure. 'iliosc persons who w'ant to make great 
changes in the existing arrangements were much vexed 
and disappointed by that evidence, and the attempt 
made )cslerday to put off the Committee till next year 
on llic ground that the evidence now to be taken would 
be one sided only, and would tend to create erroneous 
impn'ssion.s, was founded upon those feelings of dis- 
appointment. 

Viscount Palmerston submits names of the persons 
whom Mr Sidney Herbert proposes to appoint on the 
Committi'i;, and tiicy seem to be well chosen. 
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Lo/v/ Jo/ifi liiisst/l (o Qi'Hifi raf^fna. 

Pi i n> ?«* Jf 

7 i I 

J.ord John IJusit-il prcscnN his huiiihh* lo 

your ^lajc'siy. ilc has just [Vom Lord 

PaluiCTsion. -who is here, Uie paper, a e(ip\ of evhidi 
is enclosed.* 

Lord John Husstdl has [oa<ld ihai Lord Pahiarsiou 
.nnd he arc hunihly ol' opinion tliai \((!n- .Majisis should 
give Lo the Enipi'ror oF ila* I'’rench ihe inorat suppuri 
'vvliich is asked, it is clearly understnod that ii' the 
Empci'or ol' Austria declines to aci-ept the pruposilioiis. 
tireat Brilain will still nuunlain her iirulral positiou. 

But it is prolaiblc that her moral supporl will pul 
an end to the war, and your M.aji'sfe's ad\ist‘rs eannot 
venture to make themsehes res|»onsihle tur its eon- 
tinuaucc by refusing to eounse! )our Majtsiy to aeecj>i 
the proposal of France. 


Qi/c'Cii llcforia fo Lonl Jah/i A’wvu//. 

P\uno\, Aup iMBsr. Ji* / 

The Queen has just received ia>rd .lolm Bussell's 
letter with tlie enclosure whi<*h she returns, and hastcais 
to say in reply, that she docs not consider llse Emperor 
of the French or his Ambassador jsistili<'d in asking 
the supporl of England to })ro{)os;tls lu- means to make 
to his antagonist to-morrow . He made war on Austria 
in order to WTcst her two Italian kingdoms from her, 
wdiieli w’^ere assured to her hy ihe treaties oi‘ I8I“>. to 
•which England is a party; England declared her 

^ At; ilio ^eat of war, a Kwits oi* Fnnjrlt m torw I: ol ottltMitiaJpil 

in llie battio of Bolfmuo, on ^MbFinninor ( ot* Iniiftiho .o* \ oml, 
p. 5F.H). But tlus Freiioh Fmponjr boirtiHonj: tO' think 
too dearly purdiasetl, at the expeiH^ of mv imn} Fianirb Inn , and. iLln.ihd 
either by tliLs; or .^oine similar motiuQ be atfejuphuF on llio dAi of duly, oi 
iie^'otiate llirouc»’li tliejlrilisb Ihnermuont \\\ih Audrio , 4 neui|if%as 
a failure, but an arnustiee wus M^*:ned on the Hfiu ami aenn the Kniperor 
soiisrlit the moral support of Mn^Iaud. Ilte piper wliirb litmi doliii 
submitted wm a rouj^h memoramium of tie propt^^dna as a Ih-h 

of iie^mtiatiou the eessiou of Lombardy h» Piedmoid, the ififleiiomlenw of 
Venet% and tlie erection of an Italian Fonfetieraliiui. 
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neulr;ilil>' in llic w;ir. The Rnipovor succeeded in 
driving- iiu* Auslriaiis out o!‘ one of these kingdoms 
ailer seu'rai bloody battles, lie means to drive her 
out of iiu* s{'eond by diplomacy, and neutral England 
is to j<'h) him with her moral support in this endeavour. 

The Qiu'en ha\ing declared her neutrality, to which 
lier Parliament and people have given their unanimous 
assent, leeis Ixaiiid to adhere to it. She eonceives Lord 
.John Pusseli and Lord Palmerston ought not to ask 
her to gi\e her "moral support” to one of the bclli- 
gerenis. .\s lor herself, she .sees no distinction between 
moral and general support; the moral support of 
England ix her support, aial she ought to be prepared 
to follow it up. 

1'he (vlueen wishes this letter to be communicated 
to the ('abinet.' 

Qf/i/'/i r/doria to honf John Ri/sscII. 

UsnoH.M:, ]2ni Juki 1859. 

The (^in-en has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord 
•Tolin Russell's letter n'piirting to her the result of the 
deliberations of the t'.abineL, wiiicli lias very much 
relieved her mind. 1 a>rd John does not say w'hethcr her 
letter was ixad to the t'aiiinet.but from his former letter 
slie eonehuh's it was. She is most anxious that there 
should exist uo misapprehension on their part as to 
the (iiK-en’s \i(‘ws. Our position must be consistent 
and prt'eisely deihied. A negotiation to stop the 
elfusion of lilood. and to attain "a }>eace which would 
he for tlie interests of all b{‘lligcrenl.s,” is a very vague 
term. Who is to Judge of those interests? Is M. de 
Persigny or the Emperor Napoleon’s opinion to be 
thcgui<’!e. as they Just now proposed to us? Austria 
must be eonsidemi the exponent of her owm interests. 
Prussia has explained to us the interests of (fermany 
in the maintenance of the line of the fortresses on the 
Mineio, and was answere<l; her views were entirely 

' Thf QnffU not iiauiii” l«vu wlu'thcr tliis iiim-nction liiid been 

complied with, « corrcspimdciici* took pl.ii'c on hubjcct bolwcoii the Prince 
uud Lord tirmivillc. See the Ufr nf lurd (Smmllr, vol. i. <diap. xiii. 
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erroneous, and her apprehensions exasjifcraicci !t will 
require the greatest caution on our pari not to lose 
our neutral position, nor to be made ilu* afhocair of 
one side. Are the wishes of Uic Lombards, 'ruseans, 
etc., really ascertainable, while tlu'ir eomiliics are 
occupied by Frencli and Sardinian armies '' d’he 
Queen encloses an extract of a it Her i’rom the first 
Napoleon to his son, Frinec Eugene.' showing how llie 
expression of a wish for annexation has a! read) oi old 
been used as a means for coikjucsI. 

Queen Vidoriu io Lord Jofai Russd/. 

( Kiiui M , ! ./ d I /I 

The Queen has received ilu' news t)!' a e(>neluded 
peace, which Lord John Russell has sent to Iut 
yesterday, with as much sur})rist‘ as il musl have 
caused I^ord John. It w’as a jtnous inlt'lligenec, as 
far as the stopping of tiic idrliuT effusion of iimueent 
blood and the security against further dipiomatic 
complications is concerned, but it gives cause for 
serious reflection, fl'he Emperor Xapokon, ijy his 
military successes, and great apparent moderation or 
prudence immediately after tluan. lias created for 
himself a most formidable position of strength in 
Europe. It is remarkable that he has .aelt'd towartls 
Austria now just as he did towards Russia aftcT the 
fall of Sebastopol ; and if it was our lot 1 litai to be left 
alone to act the part of the extortioner winls! lie aeletl 
that of the generous victor, the Queen is doubly glad 
that we should not now liave iallen into the trap, to 
ask Austria (as friends and neutrals) concessions which 
he was ready to w'aive. lie will now probably omit no 
occasion to cajole Austria as he has doiu' to Russia, and 
turn her spirit of revenge upon Prussia and tiermany- 
the Emperor’s probable next victims. Hhouhl lie llms 

1 Eui^ene de Beaukmiait,, Duke of -on oi tltc Enijiro-s 

Josephine by her first marriage, and adopted '■on ol Viipolcoii L 

® The armistice had arranged that tlie Emperor, ■.Imuld meet at Vill i- 
franca, where peace was concluded. See Introductory Note, p Hill. 
The Italian Confederation w.is to be under the preddem j of the I’ope. 
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have rendered liimself Lhe inasler of the entire Continent, 
the Lime may come for us cither to obey or to light 
him with terriWe odds against us. This has been the 
Queen’s view from the beginning of this complication, 
and evenLs have hiUicrto wondcrrully supported them. 
II ow Italy is to pros})er under the Pope’s presidency, 
whose misgovernmeut of his own small portion of it 
was tlie ostensible cause of the war, the Queen is at 
a loss to conceive. But the Emperor will be able to 
do just as he pleases, being in military command of the 
country, and iiaving Sardinia, the Pope, and Austria 
as his debtors. 

The Queen would like this letter to be communicated 
to the Cabinet. 

IjUuI John Uiisstll to Queen Victoria. 

Fohfk.n OiTiCi’^ IWi Juhf 1850. 

Tjord Jolm llussell presents his humble duty to 
your Majt'sty ; he will read your Majesty’s letter to 
the Cabinet to-morrow. 

I'he Em]>cror Mapolcon is left no doubt in a position 
of great po\vcr. That position has been made for him 
by allowing him to be the only champion of the cause 
of the people oi‘ Italy, 

But tliat is no reason why we should seek a quarrel 
with France, and there is some reason to doubt whether 
tlie speeches made in the House of Lords, while they 
display our weakness and our alarm, are really patriotic 
in their purpose and tendency. 

'ro be well armed, and to be just to all our 
neighbours, appears to Ijord John Russell to be the 
most simple, Lhe most safe, and the most honest policy. 

Queen f'ielonn to Lord John Russell. 

(KbohnPj, 1 Mil Jtihf 1850. 

The (-^vK'cn acknowledges the receipt of Lord John 
Russell’s communications ol‘ yesterday. She entirely 
agrees with him “ that we have no reason to seek a 
quarrel with France,” and that “the most simple and 
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most safe and most honest” line of oondnet ior ns 
will he “to be well armed, and to be just to all our 
neighbours.” 

She trusts that as tlie poor Duchess of Parma' 
appears to be overlooked in tiie Itahan Peace merely 
because nobody thinks it Ids business io k-friend her, 
we shall in the above spirit ask for juslice and con- 
sideration for her. 

The Queen concurs with Lord John lliai, it will 
now be useless to communicate to b’runcc the adxice 
given to the Porte. 

ilfr Odo RuHHcUto I Ami John Hns-scIL 
[Siibmiticd to the Qnei n.) 

Homi , 17 th Jj'd 11)511 

l^Iv Loud, — Some days since a Idler from the 
“ Pontifical Antechamber,'’ ({ireclcd to “ Signor ( )doni 
Russell, Agente Officio.so di Sua Macsta llritannica,'’ 
informed me that His Holiness the Pope desired to see 
me. 

In consequence I proceeded to Ihe \’ali<-an, and was 
ushered into the presence of IPs llolinc.ss l)y 
Monsignore Talbot, tlie “Chimcriere” in wailing, who 
immediately withdrew, and 1 remained ahane with iiie 
Pope. 

HLs Iloline.ss w^elcomcd me with liis usual benevo- 
lence and good humour, 1 le sceiued very gay , and spoke 
with more than customary irankness, so much so indecsl 
that I have felt some hesitalion as to the proprit ly of 
submitting what passed bclwcen us to your Lordship. 
But after mature reflection, i think it besl ytni should be 
in possession of an accurate and couscieulious account 
of the sentiments of His Iloline.ss in Uie pre.seni 
important juncture of aflains. 

“Caro mio Russell,” the Pope said, “}ou have 
been so long at Naples tliat I was already ifihiking of 

^ Louise Marie de Bourbon, (laufrUter of Uio Dur do Boni, ,uui widow of 
diaries HI., Duke of Fiirrau. Sbe was at this time Kef'uut for Iwr hon iloiiert, 
a minor (bom 1818 ), tlie probaut Duke. 
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scndino’ nfL-r you to hrinjF you buck; we do not like 
you lo k'uve us. utui the more so us i have heard you 
were attaclusi to the Mission oFMr Elliot,’ who is a’son 
of Lord Miiito; and if he cnlcriuins the same political 
views ns iiis Ihlhcr, he is u dangerous man to the peace 
of Ita!}'. Now i knew Lord Minto here, and although 
he may he a \cry good man, I do not think him a man 
of any capacily, and his doctrines were calculated to 
bring on I he ruin o]‘ Italy/’ 

1 re])hed, “ ! cannot agree with yonr Holiness, for 
T consider I-ord .Mink) to be a very clever man, whose 
honest, sound, and liberal views, had they been listened 
to, might iu'ue prevented the crisis which is now 
convulsing Italy.” 

'Fhe I’opc‘ said, “ Well, of course you belong Lo his 
parly, hul, Powti uni / what is to become of us with 
your uncle and Lortl Palmerston at the head of aflairs 
in England ( d'liey have always sympathised with the 
turbulent spirits of Italy, and their accession to power 
will greatly increase the liopcs of tlic Piedmontese 
Party. Indeed, I well know what the English Govern- 
ment wan! : they want to see the Pope depriv'^ed of his 
tem[)oral power.” 

! repli<'d. “ Again F regret to find your Holiness so 
entirely mistaken with respect to the policy of England. 
\Vc derive gri'al hap])iness from our free institutions, 
and we would he glad to sec our nciglibours in Europe 
as happy and as prosperous as we are, but we have no 
wish to inlerha’c with the internal concerns of other 
nations, or to give advice without being asked for it; 
least of nil as a Protestant Power vv'ould tve think of 
interfering one way or the other with the Government 
of your iloliness.” 

I’hc Po]ie said, “ I do not doul)t the good intentions 
of England, but unfortimately you do not understand 
tiiis country, and your example is dangerous to the 
Italian minds, your spceche.s in Parliament excite them, 
and you fancy because constitutional liberties and 

' ,VIr (ittterwanlH Sir) Henry Klliog 1\C., waH Plenipotentiary to 

Ilij *A’a.h sulfeequeLtly AmbtibMidor at Vieima^ and died in 1D07« 
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institutions suit you, tliattlicy must suit all the world. 
Now the Italians are a dissatisfied, intcrieriu'i. [urhuU-ni 
and intriguing race; they can never learn So itovoni 
themselves, it is impossible; only see how the) ibllow 
Sardinia in all she tells them to do, simply heeause 
they love intrigue and revolution. nluKt in re.'di') they 
do iioL know wliat they want; a hot-headevi people like 
the Italians require a lirm and just eovermiuiu to 
guide and take care of them, and Italy niiqlit have 
continued tranquil and contented, liad iu>t the anihifion 
of Sardinia led her to rev ohitiouise lht‘ whole country. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany, for ins! anus . is an 
excellent and just man, and aeverllu'lt'ss, al the ins[ii,a- 
tion of Piedmont, he was turned out of the count i'\ , and 
for no earthly purpose. 1 su})f)osc you have read 
Monsieur About’s book about ilome'i well, .ail he 
says is untrue, pure calumny, and it would be eas) for 
me to have it all refuted ; but he is real!) not woiiby of 
such an honour. Ills book, I see. has been transial('d 
into English, and I have no doubt it will be mu<-h read 
and believed in England. Sudi books and our rei'ugees 
mislead your countrymen, and 1 often wonder al the 
language your statesmen hold about us in the IIousv's 
of Parliament. I always read their s]>ee(*lies. Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and .Mr Gladstone do 
not know us ; but when I think how kindly and hosjat- 
ably Lord Granville was received a I Koine Iasi winter, 
and then read the extraordinary speecdi he niadi* last 
k'ebruary about us, 1 think the gout be suiit'red from 
here must have gone to bis licad vvlien he reached 
England, and I wonder how Her Majesty the (•^ueen 
could send for him to form a Goverm’ueni ! I'lan 
again, Mr Gladstone, who allowed himself lo 1 h' 
deceived about tlie Neapolitan prisoners -be does not 
know us and Italy— and JMr Cobden, I kiuwv him in 
1847— he is always in favour of peace, and lu> imisl be 
very fond of animals, for when he came here from vSpain 

^ About^ a Frencb journalist liat! |Miblt ]ml lu 

Quehiian Momaine^ m attack on llio Pap icy. Set* I>e la Ibncc, ii (i/i 
b'ecoMd Empire^ voL ii. p. 305. 
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he wanted me lo v.i-i! > to tluil courlry ar.d put a stop 
to bull- ’.ul is n \u-\ ^ood man, hat I do not know 
his \ieus alutui llaly. .\nd Ijoed Stratford de 
RecIcHire. do )oa llunk he will i)e em])loyod again ? he 
seemed soa.Auuis io g(‘l a place, Wr Disraeli was my 
trk'iid ; i regi'ei him. ihit Icil me, ca/e w/o Ihi,s,se!/, 
if ycui are a [!ro[)lieL, how all this war and fuss is to 
end ( " 

I replied. “ ^huir Holiness has better claims to 
being a proplu i than I have, and i sincerely iiope all 
this tna} end wt'll tor Italy; hut as regards the present 
and the [xist, i mus' again say that I deeply regret to 
see your Holiness iniscon(*ei\e the honest views and 
sincere s\ni pal hies of the statesmen you have named, 
for tlie wellareof Italy; they would like to see Italy 
independenl, [)rospt‘n>us. jirogressing and contented, and 
able to hike <*‘!re of hersell' wdlhout foreign troops, 
"lifour Holiness lias done me the honour to speak freely 
and openls' with me; permit me to do the same, and 
ask your Holiness what England must think when she 
sees the lemporai power of your Holiness imposed 
upon three millions of people by the constant presence 
of !''rench and .\uslrian bayonets, and when, after ten 
j'cars of occupation, tlie Austrians withdraw suddenly, 
there is at, om-e an insurrcclion throughout the country ; 
and if the h’reneli were to leave Rome it is generally 
acknowledged that a revolution would compel your 
Holiness to seek refuge iii some foreign country. At 
the same ume. when the troo[)s of your Holiness are 
employed as at r<’rugiu,Mlie Government is too weak 
to eonlrol them : they pillage and murder, and, instead 
of investigating their conduct, the excesses committed 
by them are publicly rewarded.” 

The Po|,)e smiled, paused, took a pinch of snuff, 
and then said good-humouredly; “■ Although 1 am not 
a propliel, 1 know one thing; this war wall be followed 
by an f<hirope;!n Congress, and a Congress about Italian 
A Hairs is c\'cu worse Ibr us than war. There wall be 

^ Ah the Pope at Fouigia Ibid lieen put down with 

i;a l!u* oIMmic. 
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changes in Italy, but mark my words, uhale\er tlicse 
changes are, the Pope vrill e\er be the I’opc, rihether 
he dwells in the Vatican or li\es cunce.dt d in [he 
Catacombs. 

“Lastly, I will give you soitu' ad\ice. Prepare and 
take care of yourselves in England, for I am quite 
certain the French Emperor intends sooner or hiter 1o 
attack you.” 

The Pope then beckoned to me to a])}iroaeh, and 
making the sign of the Cross, he ga\e me his blessing 
in Latin, then with })oth Ids hands, he took one of 
mine, pressed it, and said with great warmth, “ He our 
friend in the hour of need." i ha\e the honour to 
he, etc., etc., Ono ivrsM;i,n. 

Queen rietoria to Lord John Ihirrell. 

The Queen returns the.se interesting letters to Lord 
John.^ 

Idle whole as})eel ol’ atlairs gi\es cause for serious 
rejection and great anxiety for the fuiims 

The conduct of France as reganis Italy shows how 
little the Emperor Napoleon eared for, or thonglil of, 
its independence when he undertook this war, which 
(though In the last inslanec begun l>y Austria) he 
brought on, for purposes of his o^mi. 

The mauifesto of the Emperor of .\uslria shows 

^ TlipstMU’re l(‘tlprs from Lord ('onltn-a’p! So* Jaiiu'' HihImhi iti ndvn iirt* 
to the Peace of ViliairaiuM. I’he iLuoer aimoutHctL a rc''u!l ol hi^ 
conversation ihe Eiiipn*ss and nihm* |H‘r''ons, tlut! anioiii*; litt* 
which imlut^ed the French Emperor to conM*nl Ui peace Here Irh Imrror il my 
further sacrifice of life and lime^ at witat Ih‘ ctu^idcrcti Pali tn aftalhy 

for the cause which the French uere uphohlinu, nui dt^lru''! of tin* infcnlmi^ 
of the King of Sardinia ami Fomil ( avour. Sir James limhon dcscriltcd the 
unanimoiw feeling* at Turin that the Xalionalist caioe IumI hceu hef raj cd. 
C'avi)or_5 he tvrolc, (*ouhl obtain no furtiicr re-poiec to Ins n*mniC'*iraut‘Cs utih 
Napoleon than “ II fail bleu cluiud : il fail bien cbatol/’ Moren\ ei\ NaiHdcmi 
knew (eoiitinned Sir Jain(*s) Hint Ma//Jni Ibid d<Jir.‘cd fool'nicps In on 
for^ the day before yesterday, sixty-six <h*dui btanlHbelK wert* decohered 
there hy the chief of the Sardiniairpolico, whu arrested I lie man fi known 
follower of Mazzini) who had ihmu The U lirat he hroiijhl Ihtiii from 
England for the purpose of ushi^ them auiilnst the liisfriauH ! p’ i\mni 
CWourj, who rescued in disii:u''t and was suctawtied by hat!a//k ^muhml oal 
of office till the followizig January. 
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limv un'orlunule for her own interests the policy of 
Prussia has been.’- She had made herself answerable 
for the issue oi‘ the war by restraining the minor states, 
and .stands now luimiliated and isolated. Her position 
in Cierniany is at j)rescnt very painful, and may be 
for the future very dangerous. 

Idle Queen feels strongly that we are not without 
considerable responsibility in liaving from the first 
urged her to take no part in the war, which certainly 
iiad great inHucnce on her actions— and she will very 
nalnrally look to us nut to desert her wlien the evil 
hour For her may come." 

^ Hp ifoii Hid! lie ho coaid obtain hotter terms fiiroct from tlie 

Fn*u(‘li Fin]M‘ror iliaii Ibo'^o to wliicli Knuland, Russia, and Prussia were 
likely !o uHo I heir moral support a basis of mediation. 

" Lord i DU h\\ wrote to Lord John Russell on the 20tli of July: — 

. I’ho In 0 Emperors nud in the most cordial manner, sbakiiig- hands as 
if no dilfmauieo Ind (‘xisttnl botwa*en them. As soon as they \?ere alone, 
tlH‘ Empenir of Austria look the initiative, and stated at once that he was 
ready cede to the Emperor of the Ereuoli, for the bake of tlie restoration 
of peace, the imiinry uliich the latter had conquered, but that he could 
not do more, iruiim the reasons whicli I ha\e meotioiied to your Lordship 
in former de^paiidu's, The Emperor of the Freiwh replied that his own 
position in hVarua*, .ind the public d(‘claratious whicli he had made, rendered 
someiliimr in addition muassary: tlial the war had been undertaken for 
liie ireiMlom fjf I hi!) , and that he (‘ould not justify to France a peace which 
did not ensure* tbi^ objcf^t llie Emperor Francis Joseph rejoined that he 
iiad no oliieclion to offer t<» the Con federal ion winch formed part of the 
Ihnperor Napoleons proi»:ranime, and that he was ready to enter it with 
Wnetia, and when the Emptn’or Xapoleon remarked that such a result would 
be a deridon, if tlie whole power aim iidlueime of Austria were to he brought 
to btMr upon the ( 'onfederaiion, the Emperor Francis Joseph exclaimed 
iUiainsl mi) sueh interpretation bidng given to his w^ords, his idea being that 
\eiiersa should be placed on the same footing, in the Italian Confederation, 
as Luxemburg holds in the (Jennanic Ckuifederalioin . . . 

In the coiif'-e of coin eimil ion between tb(* two Imperial Sovereigns, the 
Emperor of An^-lria rmnarktul to tite Emperor of the French with many 
expressions of goodwill, and of a desire to see the dynasty of the latter firmly 
esfablislicd on the throne of France, that ilis Majesty took an odd way to 
accoiiiphsli Ids mid. * Relieve me,’ said the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
m!)!nslitN are no! I'stabllsbed hy ha\iiig recourse to such bad company as 
)ou haw cloMm; nnolnUonists mertuni, but do not construetJ The 
Emperor Napoleon appears to ha\e t:ik(*u the remark in very good part, and 
eum to ha\e etciM*d lihnstdf a certain degree, observing that it was a 
fiirtliiu* miMm that the Emfiemr Francis Joseph should aid him in putting 
an end to the war, and to the revolutionary spirit to winch the war had 
given ri'^e. 

Emperors having s(‘paraled in the same cordial manner iiA which 
they had met, the Kmp<‘ror of the French lumself dreiv up the preliminaries 
aiiif sent Ibem in the evening to Verona by his cousin, the Prince Napoleon, 
lieing introduced to the Emperor of Austria, who received Ilk Imperial 
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Q^icceii Viciovict lo Sir CharlcH li'ond. 


CXiumM , 

The Queen’s attention has been attract c‘(i by A'o. 80 
(Foreign Department) of the printed abstracls of letters 
received from India, relating to the affairs of Ihissahird 
She would ask Sir C. Wood to consider, with liis 
Council, whether means could not be found for making 
acts of confiscation, sequestration, sjiolialion, transfer 
of Government, or whatever they may be (‘ailed, 
dependent upon some formal and judicial proceeding 
which should secure the Queen from acts being done 
in her name — which might not be entirely justifiable 
morally, as well as legally — which should relieve the 
Government agents from the fearful responsi!)ilily oi‘ 
being sole advisers on steps implying judicial con- 
demnation without trial on their mere {lersonal opinion, 
and from which they derive t]iems(‘Ives additional 
personal advancement in power, })osition, possibly 
emolument, etc., etc., and lastly, which would give the 
people of India security that the Governmeut onl)' 
acts after impartial judicial invcstigatioji and the 
sifting of evidence. 

The Queen would wish a report to be made to her 
upon this important subject. 


Jlighiiess veiy courteously^ Ilis Majesty alter reuiiuu the pn*lmiHruTts% 
that he must bcLi; the Prince to e\cuso him lor a slutrt tiuie, a*- ho h ul oIIkth 
to consult before signing* them, lie then 'vvmit Into .us .uljoinsnu* rofsni uhen% 
according to Prince Napoleon’s account, a loud and artirry discu^^mii ensued, 
ill whichi the Prince distinguished the Emperor’s voice broken In if 

His Majesty had been obliged to ha\e recour'JC to perHUi'-mn. to ^ilence the 
opposition made to the conditions, and it not nidil lime li ul 

elapsed that Ilk Majesty returned and sigin*d the pu|H*r containnur liiein, 
or rather I infer that he retained the pajier sinned b} the Emperor N.i|Mibu)!G 
and returned one of hlmlhr purport signed by himsell ; for ainoitg all the 
curious circmnstaiiceB connected auth l\m trah'-aeiion, not the least rurmiis 
is the fact that there does not exkt any doeunuml recording the pn»- 
liminaries with the double signature of botb Emperor^.” 

^ Bussahir was a State in the upper eonrsi^ of the Sutlej, fu damiary, the 
Punjab, including the Suilej States, iiad been made a ditetinet pre*-iflen(‘)% luii 
Eussaliir was not finally iiicliuled imtii 
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Qitccii Victoria to Lord John Rimed? 

OsBOHNF, August 18o9. 

The Queen sends the enclosed draft to Lord John 
Bussell; she is very sorry that she cannot give her 
approval to it. 'rhere are many points in it to which 
she cannot but ieel the gravest objections. It is 
unnecessary, however, for her to go into these details, 
as it is against the principle of England volunteering 
at this moment the intrusion of a scheme of her own 
for the redistribution of the territories and Governments 
of Northern Italy, that she must above all protest. 
Moreover, a step of such importance, reversing the 
principle of non - intervention, which the Queen’s 
Cfos'ermnont has hitherto publicly declared and upheld, 
should, in the Queen's opinion, not be brought before 
her without having received the fullest deliberation and 
concurrence of the assembled Cabinet. 

Lord John Riim’li to Qi/een Victoria. 

PbMitnoKE Lodge, 2Srd Jiugust 1859. 

Lord .lolin Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty; he begs to explain that with respect 
to reversing the prineijJe of non-intervention, he has 
nc^•er proposed any such course. If intervention were 
to mean giving friendly advice, or even offering media- 
tion, your ^Majesty’s Government from January to May 
would have pursued a course of intervention, for they 
Avere all that time advising Austria, France, Sardinia, 
and Germany. 

If by friendly and judicious advice we can prevent 
a bloody and causeless war in Italy we are bound to 
giv(; such advice. 

If Avc ixJrain from doing so, Ave may ultimately be 
obliged to have recourse to intervention ; that is to say, 
AA'c may have to interfere against the ruthless tyranny 

' A mouth curlier, on his return from the war, the Emperor had tried 
to enlist British hupport in his scheme for a European congress. But the 
Cahinet docideil (2ltli July), with the Queen’s full <"on<'iu'rcnee, Uiat no 
auMier hliould he ri'tunied to thib propobal, till a Treaty, embodying the 
preliminarietj of VillaiVamM, should have been signed. 
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of Austria, or the unchained ambition of France. 
It is with a view to prevent the necessity oi‘ inter- 
vention that Lord John Russell ad\'iscs I'ricndly 
representations. 

Queen Victoria to Lo?'(I John Ri/.s-se/L 

. . . With regard to Lord John’s leLLcr of to-ciay, 
the Queen wishes merely to say that from the outbreak 
of the war our negotiations have ceased, aju! tliui th(.‘ 
war is not over till the peace is concluded. Our inter- 
ference before that period may be prompted by a desire 
to prevent a future war; but our lirst duty is not to 
interfere with the closing of the ])i’csent. 'Idic desire 
to guard Italy against “ the ruthless tyranny oi' Austria, 
and the unchained ambition of France” may produce .a. 
state of things in Italy, forcing both to make tsanmon 
cause against her, and backed by the rest of l^urope to 
isolate England, and making her responsible for the 
issue. It will be little satisfaction then to relit*ct upon 
the fact that our interference has been merely advivr. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Vietoria. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humldc duly to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Lord .lohn Pussell 
has shown him your Majesty's communication, in which 
your Majesty objects to a propos('d despatch to Lord 
Cowley, on the ground that it would l)e a departnri' 
from the principle of non-intervention which luas been 
pubUely proclaimed as the rule for (ircstt Britain in the 
late events between France and Austria. But \'iscount 
Palmerston would beg humbly to submii to your 
Majesty that the intervention which all parties agreed 
that this country ought to a})stain from, was active 
interference by force of arms in the war then going on, 
but that neither of the great political parties meant or 
asserted that this country should not interiere by its 
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jiclvicc .liul opinions in regard to the matters to which 
tile war rclalecJ. \’isc'ouiil Palmcrslon can assert that 
neither he nor any of those who were acting with him 
out ofoi'Iiee ever conteniphilcd giving such a meaning to 
the doctrine of non-inlcrvenlioii ; and that such a mean- 
ing ne\cr was atlacheii to it by the Conservative 
Leaders w'hile they w'cre in office, is proved from one 
end of their blue F»ook to tiic otlierd The whole course 
of the Derby (lovernment, in regard to tlie matters on 
w'hicii tile war turned, was one uninterrupted series of 
interventions by advice, by opinions, and by censure 
now addressed to one parly and now to another. 
Whatever may be thought of the judgment which 
was shown by them, or of the bias by which they 
wer<‘ guided, tlie principle on which they acted was 
undoubtedly right and proper. 

England is one of the greatest powers of the world, 
no event or series of events bearing on the balance of 
power, or on probabilities of peace or war can be 
matters of indilierenee to her, and her right to have 
and to express opinions on matters thus bearing on 
her iulercsls is unquestionable; and she is equally 
entitled to give upon such matters any advice which 
she may i.hink useful, or to suggest any arrangements 
which she may deem conducive to the general good. 

It, is no doubt true that the Conservative Party, 
since they hav'c ceased to be responsible for the conduct 
of alfairs, have held a different doctrine, and in their 
anxiety lest the influence of England should be exerted 
for the benefit of Italy, and to the disadvantage of 
Austria, have contended that any participation by 
(Ircat Britain in the lu'gotiations for the settlement 
of Italy would he a departure from the principle of 
non-intervention; but their own practice _ while in 
office refutes their newly adopted doctrine in opposi- 
tion ; and if that doctrine were to be admitted. Great 
Britain would, by her own act, reduce herself to the 
rank of a third-class European State. 

^ Hiis WTs tlio Blue* the production of which wouM^ according to 
Bord Maiuieslmrv, have saved Oie Derby Ministry. 
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Queen Vicinna Luril fius^ 

o.f t u\t , i ' iN /h 1 *vi 

The Queen is really placed in a position m' much 
difficulty, giving her deep pain. Sue has iat n ()I>]i'>e(l 
to object to so many (Iralls sent to Iut n nn Ihc 
Foreign Office on the Italian Qu(.sI!<hi. nud yet, no 
sooner is one withdrawn or alivU'cd, than others are 
submitted exactly of the same purport or tendency, 
if even coiielied in new words. I'he Quc'cn has so (tfieu 
expressed her views that she is almost reluclanl Lo 
reiterate them. She wishes, howioer, i.orJ .loim to 
re-peruse the tvv'o drafts cnelosed, vliieh jus! came 
to her. If they ha\e any nu'aning or object, it must 
he to show lo France tliat it would hc‘ hu- iioorcsl to 
break in the Treaty of Zurich tiie le.'idmg conditions to 
which she pledged herself to Austria at ^’^ll.liV.:!H‘a. 
Tho.se preliminaries contained hut thna' proMsions 
affecting Austria: (1) That Austria was to cede 
Lombardy; (2) That an Italian (’oniederation should 
be encouraged, of which Venelia nas to form part; 
(;}) 'riiat the Unkes of 'ruseany and Alodena were to 
return to their Uuchics. 'Hie tno latter elausi's must 
be considered as compensations for the losses iniiicted 
in the first. Both the latter are now to !>(> rccommeiuied 
by England, a neutral in the war, to 1 k' broktai. 

Now, cither it is expected that our ad\ice will not 
be listened to, in which ease it would not !>e usci'nl and 
hardly dignified lo gi\e it, or it is exjieeled that France 
will follow it. If. on linding herself eiieated. Austria 
were to feel herself obliged t<i take up arms again, we 
should be directly answerable for this iVesh war. Whal 
would then be our alternative t Either lo leave France 
in the lurch, to rc-figiit her own hat fits wliieli would 
entail lasting danger and disgra<‘e on this count ty, or to 
join her in the fresh war ugainsi Austria a misVorhme 
from which the Queen feels lierself e<}uailv bound to 
protect her country. 

As this is a (picstion of principle on which .she 
clearly understood her Cabinet to have heim nnanimous. 
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she must iisk her correspondence to be circulated 
;mioii<>sl its memhers, with a view to ascerlain whether 
they also would be parlies to its reversal, and in order 
to pre\ enL the necessity of these frequent discussions, 
Avhich, as the Queen has already said, are very painful 
to her. 


Fmi'I Granville to flic Prince Albert 

London^ August 1859. 

SiK, In the middle of last week I received at 
Aidenhaui a letter Ifom Mr Sidney Herbert,^ in which 
he told me that he had just received a visit from 
Lord Palmerston, much perturbed and annoyed, saying 
that the Queen had objecLcd to all Lord John’s 
despatches, and appeared to think tliat it was objection- 
able ft)r England to give any advice on the subject of 
Italian alfairs. Mr llerbcrt gave some good advice to 
iiOrd Palmerston, but, from the tone of his letter, I 
gather that he thought the objections made at Osborne 
unreasonal)le. 1 answered that I entirely concurred 
with him in the interest of everybody, that no feelings 
of irritation siiould exist between the Sovereign and 
her leading i^Iinistcrs; that it was possible that the 
Queen, forgetting how very sensitive Lord John was 
to criticism, had pulled him up more sharply than he 
liked, but that I was convinced the objections made 
were not exactly those mentioned by Lord Palmerston. 
I heard nothing more till I received on Saturday 
evening a telegram, summoning me to a Cabinet this 
day. I came to Town immediately, and saw Lord 
Jkilmerston yesterday. I enquired the reason of the 
sudden sumnums for a Cabinet, lie told me that there 
had !)een a discussion between the Queen and Lord 
John; that the (^ueen had objected to his (Lord 
Jolm’s) proposal that the despatch of 25th July should 
be now communicated to the French Government. 
Lord John bad informed him of the fact, and had 
requested him to communicate with the Queen on the 

’ SiM* ixord l''ii/,t»utunce’b Life of Lord (Imimlk, vol. i. duip. 5,111. 
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subject. Ijord Paiiuerstou tbeu n'lul to nu‘ a \wll- 
writteii inemoriinduni ou ihe ahsfraci (|U(‘siion ot ni\nig 
advice, wliicli he had sent to lier Alujrsfy. i.e lohl 
me that he had been to Osborne ; lhal She Ohi'ut had 
expressed a wish through Sir ('harks Wocai thai he 
should not discuss the Asdiole nialter wiiii ir r: lie 

had had a satisiaelory coin ersa!i<)n uiSi \our Huynl 
llighness, of wiiich he g:ue me an ai * ira.cl, which, 
however, contained his own argumen.-, a! • ■ itr toigLh 
than your Koyal Highness's. He said thai l.oni John 
had made a mistake ’niih respect to tb.e end. ol’ the 
despateli, in which Lord Covleyis ih >.ire(l itMsilhhold 
it till after the Peace of Zurich vas ('(uiehuicd. Lord 
John ga\e a difierent inlerpretalion to it from what 
appeared to be the ease, .as deserihcii ii) a previous 
letter of Lord John, in which he had said that the 
sentence w'as added .at the suggestion oi tiie Caliinct, 
and wit 1 1 his entire apjirova!. Lord i’almcrsion slates 
that the (iuceu did not feel hersiJf authoiLci! to 
sanction <a departure from wliat had been deeidet! by 
the CahiucL, without the eoneurnaua* of the ('ahinet, 
and lhal she tliought it desirable, if i!ie t'aliinet met, 
that they should agree on the future [lolii-y us regards 
Italy. Lord John also wished for a Caijiaei. 

1 replied that there seemed to !>e a tlouhle (juestion : 
hrst, a difference between the (liueen ;md Ltm! John 
Eussell and himself; and second, the wliole (jueslion oi 
our Italian I’olicy. Ou the lirsl point I could not but 
reniember the apprehension generally felt at tin* form.a- 
tion of his hrst Oovernmenl ; that the teelirig ln'tween 
the Sovereign and himself might not he su(*h as to give 
strength to the Oovernment ; that the result, however, 
was most satisfactory. I was not awan* of either the 
C^ucen or himself having given way on anyone point, 
of principle, but the best nndersla'iuling was kepi up 
in the most honourable way to both, ami that, ut the 
end of his Blinistry, I knew that the tijiucn luui 
expressed to several persons how mueli siu; regreiietl 
to lose his services, 'riial 1 most siiieerely hoped that 
there was no chance o!' misunderstanding now arising; 
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that would hc‘ most disadvantageous to the Sovereign, 
to the public service, to the (iovernment, and, above 
ail, U) hiinseir. tie interrupted rae by assuring me 
that there was not tiie slightest chance of this. He 
repeated to me Hatiering tilings said by the Queen at 
the close of his last Administration, and told me that it 
was impossible for the Queen to have been more kind 
and civil than at his visit last week at Osborne. I 
continued that in Italian matters 1 believed the Cabinet 
was agreed. Our language to Italian Governments 
ought to show sympathy with Italy, and let them know 
that we were anxious tliat they siiould be left free to 
act and decide for themselves; that it should inform 
them in the clearest manner that in no case were they 
to obtain active assistance from us, and it ought to 
avoid giving any advice as to their conduct, which 
might rnakt^ us responsible for the evil or danger which 
might accrue from following such advice. That our 
language to Fraiua^ and Austria ought to press upon 
them in v\ viy Jtidiriou.s manner the e.vpediency of doing 
that which was likely to secure the permanent happiness 
of Italy, and to persuade them to abstain from forcing 
upon the Italians, persons and forms of Government to 
which they objected ; nothing like a menace or a 
])romisc to he used. . . , 

I llieu .saw Sidney IlerhcrL, who told me that 
Charles UhaKl’s report had entirely changed the aspect 
of things ; that it was clear that the Queen had come 
to the assistance of the Cabinet, imstead of opposing 
them; that reason had been entirely on her side, and 
that Johnny had reduced the question now to the single 
point, which was not of much importance, whether the 
25th July despatch should now be communicated or 
not. He 1,old nu; that Lord John was in a state of 
great irritation, and ready to kick over the traces. I 
dined at Lord Palmerston’s, and met Sir Charles Wood 
and Mr tdadstone, 1 had some guarded conversation 
with the latter, who seemed very reasonable. Sir 
Charles Wood gave rae all the information which I 
required. It appears to rae that the really important 
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point is that the whole Cabinet sliouid know ihe real 
question between tlie Queen and her MiiKslers, and 
that, if Lord .Tolin can lincl pbuisible reasons lor 
changing the date of the eounuunicalion of ihe 
despatch, it may be bcLler lor liie Queen to eoiisdij to 
this. Some of us will Lake care to ha\(‘ a decided 
opinion about the future course oi our policy. 

I presume Sir George Grey will bt' at tlic (’abinet, 
and will be able to report to your Hoyal iligimcss what 
has passed. If he is not there. 1 wdli write agai?i. 1 
have the honour to be, Sir, with great, respect, your 
Royal Highness’sobedieul.humbhaaud faithful S(T\nnl, 

(.i!A.N\ n.LK. 


Earl Grnirrilh' la Ifir Prinrr Alht rt. 

Faivv ('<M N(’iL On H t , Atitphsi 

Sir, — The Cabinet was very salisfacfory. Lord 
John looked ill, and cvidcully ashamed of much of 
his case. Many of the Cabinet tlumght, that liu; 
despatch of 2.5th July had not only bt'ci! .sent i)ut 
communicated. Others alLaclied a diticreni meaning* 
to the closing paragraph than wii.'il it .-ippistrs to bear. 
Lord John produced a mo.st objeclionahh! dnd't of 
despatch in lieu of that of the 2.5lh. It vas tmiver.sally 
condemned, and Lord Paimerston was empowered to 
tell the Queen that the C’abinet now thouglii that 
the despatcli of Uie 25th might be conmiiuiicated. 

Lords Palmerston and John Riisscil asked for 
further powers during* the Uecess, and ri-commcuded 
that we should give an opinion in favour of attnexa- 
tion of duchies to Sardinia, 'rhis was decidedly 
objected to, and we ail professed our readiness to 
meet again if nece.s,sary.‘ 

The Cabinet thorougldy understood what had passed 
between the Queen and her two M!!u.sti'r.s, alLiwaigh we 
could not get Lord Jolm to show us ail we refjuired. 

^ astecl for fuller jmerH N> act ilannix tlip 

Hiel by a i^eueral muniuee of rcadiiicKs to coiiu* \ip by iiu^bf Imnl 

Oraiwillc to die Duke of ^kgyli. bee the hjh of Lml ?//p, vol. L |l lUl 
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Gladstone look me aside after it was over to say 
that I must have thought him stupid yesterday evening, 
that now he knew the facts he thought Her Majesty 
had been put to most unnecessary annoyance. The 
Chancellor said something of the same sort, I never 
saw the Cabinet more united. 

The Duke of Argyll, I^ord Elgin, and Mr Cardwell 
were absent. I am. Sir, with great respect, your 
obedient, humble, and faithful Servant, 

Granviixe. 

Qriecn Victoria to Lord John Bnmll 

BalmohaLj Bill Beptemher 1859 , 

Lord John Russell will not be suipirised if the 
despatches of Lord Cowley and drafts by Lord John 
in answer to them, which the Queen returns to him, 
have given her much pain. Here we have the very 
intei-ference with advice to which the Queen had 
objected when officially brought before her for her 
sanction, to which the Cabinet objected, and which 
Lord John Russell agi-eed to withdraw, carried on by 
direct communication of the Prime Blinister through 
the French Ambassador with the Emperor; and we 
have the very effect produced which the Queen 
dreaded, viz. the French Minister insinuating that we 
called upon his master to do that which he would 
consider so dishonourable that he would rather resign 
than be a party to it ! What is the use of the Queen’s 
open and, she fears, sometimes wearisome coitc- 
spondence, with her Slinisters, what the use of long 
deliberations of the Cabinet, if the very policy can be 
carried out by indirect means which is set aside 
officially, and what protection has the Queen against 
this practice? Ijord John Russell’s distinction also 
between his own official and private opinion or advice 
given to a Foreign Minister is a most dangerous, and, 
the Queen thinks, untenable theory, open to the same 
objections, for what he states will have the weight of 
the official character of the Foreign Secretary, whether 
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stated as his private or his jMihhc His nfKjfY! 

to the Marquis d’Azej^iio ' is inorcu'. cr qu'a' (tprii in ih(. 
inference drawn by fount Waicvski, [h;'| ij 7, an 
encouragement to *Va/Y//«/u. in Miiiiar} ini* 'a 1 niinn 
and occupation of th(‘ Duchi''''. .‘uui Lih'.l Ji.Imi 
answer hardly nic('[s this pciini it’ hit sn it sfauiK at 
present; for “the minu' of the King ni' Sardinia. 
the chief of a ice/l~(li.srip/i/ieti (iniiH," «i!! Iiau- liith> 
influence unless he is pri'pareil fi» use that anu). 

The Queen inusi ask Lord John lo inslnifi' Lord 
Cowley to stale to Connl W.-iitMdd dial no opinions 
expressed on Foreign Poiiev are llioscnt''’ IK r Maiestv's 
Government” ini t thosi* uhieli ;nv oi\(n jn iIk. 
and regular v ay. and tlial Ih-r Iiaj(Ni\ s ( oncnuiicni 
never Ihoagdil oi'ad\ising the Fn neii Gmtrnmen! to 
break the solemn engagements into v,lii,'lt ih,. lamperur 
Napoleon entered towards the Lmperor nt' Austria at 
Villafrauea. 

Idle Quet'u asks [jord .lolin io < onnuunicale this 
letter to Lord Paimerslon. 


Queen I'icloria to ‘‘u itiiwdh 


ViMv* \] . f’ 




The Queen returns Lord Lahiierston's lelt,r. to- 
gether with the other papers sent to her. to l.nrd j'ohn. 
She is glad to lind that he thinks that no answer oiiglii 
to he gi\eii io (hnml l’ersigii\. hut she thinks^ it 
iniporlaiit that if should lie s//,'/(</ /n ,v ^ /A, / ,iit tiu'i'et e 
euu he ffh'i'/i, Lnrorlunaleh, lure iias heiii anain the 
Prime Minister declaring ih’al he ,//,./, o-.o f s with the 
I'lCiU'h iViubassador. hut that llu* pr>'jiosa! siionld eonu* 
oflicially from France to he placed hi fore file Lairinet. 
I he inicicnci' must, he that the t aiiinet and tite (^tueen 
uilL «i iiiiiitcr cH cuurstQ uitm if is sn stih* 

milted. Now what is it iha,’ Lord i'ainieivton has 
approved^ A phm for an alliance of F.ngland witli 
^raiiec for the purposr cM* AirU'ia, if Iho 


^ Rtniiiu.t , t rrt li , 

wiNi f rii!if Miiiisli-r of iSartiiuia iQkfji iGlii :1 fi* i 
i«‘eu ill Im iiiliiisjirj, wuwDpfitqi Ihul 


^ Umiii L t f |i‘ h '4 
^ 1 I’F I V, i i\\ « !di I4 
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Ducliit's in which she is the heir, and to which the 
Archtitikcs were to return in accordance with the 
.slipul:!lh)ns of Milufranca, were given to Sardinia and 
Austria should ohjeet. It is hoped indeed that this 
wiH not inmicdiaiely lead to war with her, but France 
is to expect tliat siie will not be left to fight siiigle- 
hjiud( (i i'ur an ohj<‘ct declared to be more English than 
h’rencii ! 'I'iuis we arc dragged step by step into the 
position oi' a party in the Italian strife. The Queen 
thinks it incumbent upon her not to leave Lord John 
jlusscl! in ignoranc'c of the fact that she could not 
appi'ovc such a policy reversing our whole position since 
tlic coniiuciK'cinciil. of the War. 

'i’he Qin'cn must leave it to Lord .John to consider 
how !:u’ it would be lair to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
to leave them miaccpiainted with the various private 
steps 1-Uel)’ l!ik('n, which must seriously affect their 
free eousideralion of the important question upon 
whit'll tiiey h;ivc hitherto pledged themselves to a 
disLiiU't principle. 

Queen f'tvlana to Viscount Palmerston. 

Balmobal^ ^th September 18d9. 

1'h(* Queen returns to Lord Palmerston his corre- 
spontience evith M. dc Persigny. Lord John Russell 
will ha.vc sent him her letter to him on this subject. 
She has noliiing lo add, but to repeat her conviction of 
the' great danger and inconvenience arising out of such 
priv ate t'omnmnieaiions, and the apprehension she must 
naluralh' let 'I that the attempt to convince the Emperor 
Xapok'cm llia.t il. would be for his interest to break his 
word to the Emperor of Austria should reflect upon 
llu' lionour of the Queen’s Government. She must 
insist upon this being distinctly guarded against. 

Ijinl John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

kmnGEmiE, Tth September 1859 . 

T^ord .lolm Russell presents his humble duty to 
your .\Iajesly: lu' cannot refrain from making some 
remarks on your jMajesty’s letter of yesterday. 
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Lord Palmerston appears to have answered M. de 
Persigny by saying that he personally agreed wiih him, 
but that the proposition he had sketclied must come 
from the French Government ; that it must come from 
them ofSciaily, and it would then liave to be niaturely 
considered by the Cabinet. 

Lord John Bussell sees nothing to object to in 
this language. It might be embarrassing to Lord 
Palmerston if such a proposition were to come from 
France, and were to be rejected by the Cabinet. But 
Lord Palmerston could easily explaifi the matter to 
M. de Persigny. Lord Palmerston docs not a])pcar 
to have committed your J^Lijcsly, or Lord Jolm 
Bussell, or the Cabinet in any way. 

On the other hand, your Alajcsty cannot mean that 
the Cabinet is to be precluded from maturely considering 
any proposition which may come officially from France. 

Lord John Bussell feels, on his own part, that he 
must offer to your Majesty such ach'iee as he thinks 
best adapted to secure the interests and dignit)’ of your 
Majesty and the country. He will be held by I’arlia- 
ment responsible for that ad^dec. It will be always in 
your Majesty’s power to reject it altogether. 

Lord John Bussell is of opinion that tln'i-e never 
was a time when it was less expedient to fed ter this 
country by prospective engagements. But it does not 
follow that the policy pursued last autumn and winter, 
and which ended in a war in Italy, would be the best 
course in any future contingency. Should another war 
arise it will be very difficult for Great Britain to remain 
neutral. For this reason it is desirable to })rc\ent such 
a war, if possible. It was difficult last winter, and may 
be still more difficult this winter. J-'orthe }>rc‘S('nt there 
is no better course than to keep tin’s country free from 
engagements. After the peace of Zurich is made, or 
not made, we shall see our way better. 

Lord John Bussell has never concealed liis oj>inions 
from his colleagues. He even warned them that h'rance 
might make such a proposition as M. de Persigny now 
contemplates. 
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The enclosed letter from I^ord Palmerston and Mr 
Fane’s despatch will show the feelings which exist 
between Austria and Prussia. The Emperor Napoleon 
does not appeal- to have satisfied Prince Metternich. 
His object ciidcntly is to gain time. 

Queen Vietorta to Lord John Enssell. 

BalmoiaLj 7fh September 1859. 

I’he Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter. 
She can ask for nothing better than “ that we should be 
kept from any engagements,” and she never could have 
intended to convey the impression that she wished to 
“ see the Cabinet precluded from taking into considera- 
tion any proposal France might make.” What she 
objects to is binding beforehand the Government by 
expressions of opinion of its leading members to the 
French Go\'ernmcnt, and thus bringing about those 
French proposals which it will be most embarrassing to 
the Cabinet either to reject or adopt. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that the French Government should 
be told that the opinions given were private opinions 
not binding the Government. Lord John has not yet 
sent to the Queen drafts in conformity with her wishes 
expressed in her letter of the day before yesterday. 

I'incount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Bboablanbs^ ^th September 1859. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and has had the honour to receive your 
IRajesty’s communication of the 6th of this month ; and 
although he had the honour of addressing your Majesty 
yesterday afternoon, he deems it his duty to submit 
some observations upon this communication. 

Your IVIajcsty slates that Viscount Palmerston in 
his letter to ’Count Persigny endeavoured to persuade 
the Emperor of the French to break his word to the 

’ Julian Umv\ Fane, son of tlio cleventli Earl of Westmorland^ and 
S(‘cretary of Eniljussy at Vienna. 
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Emperor of Austria, but Viscount Palmerston must 
beg very respectfully but entirely to deny that 
accusation. . . 

Your Majesty is pleased to observe upon the danger 
and inconvenience of private communications with 
Foreign Ministers, and to add that your Blajcsty must 
insist upon this being distinctly guarded against. 
Viscount [Palmerston] would be very desirous of 
knowing the precise meaning of those last words. If 
your Majesty means that what is to be guarded against 
is any attempt to induce a Foreign Sovereign to break 
his word. Viscount Palmerston cordially subscribes to 
that opinion, and maintains that he has not done so in 
the past, and declares that he has no intention of doing 
so in the future. But if your Majesty’s meaning is that 
Viscount Palmerston is to be debarred from com- 
municating with Foreign Ministers except for the 
purpose of informing them officially of fomial decisions 
of the British Government, Viscount Palmerston would 
beg humbly and respectfully to represent to your 
Majesty that such a curtailment of the proper and 
constitutional functions of the office which he holds 
would render it impossible for him to serve your 
Majesty consistently with his own honour or with 
advantage to the public interest. 

Qveen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Balmoral^ Jlih it^epiemher 

Lord Palmerston has -written (on the 8th) a long 
letter to the Queen, which, besides giving his private 
opinion on the politics of Italy, ""which were not 
disputed, purports to show that when a principle of 
policy had been adopted by the Cabinet and sanctioned 
by the Sovereign, the Foreign Secretary ought not to 
be^ impeded in carrying out the details, " either by 
objections raised to them by the Sovereign, or by 
making them dependent on the meetings of Cabinets, 
difficult to obtain at this time of year. Now the 

^ Lord Palmerston tiieii gives a very long and rletaded acoouiil: of Iiis 
position. 
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question raiscti by the Queen was Just the reverse. 
The principle adopted by the Cabinet and sanctioned 
by the Queen was : not to interfere by active adroce 
vith the peace to be made at Zurich; the Foreign 
Secretary had submitted a draft which had appeared 
to the Queen to be in contradiction to this principle, 
which, upon tlie Sovereign’s objection, he withdrew; 
the Cabinet was summoned and rejected a similar 
draft submitted to them, and the Queen then com- 
plained that the very same advice should have been 
given by the Prime Minister in an indirect way to 
which the Sovereign and Cabinet could not agree 
openly. Lord Palmerston’s letter was not com- 
municated to the Queen until it had been alluded 
to in a public despatch, and Count Walewski had 
insinuated to our Ambassador that, rather than be a 
party to a line of conduct, which he would look upon 
as dishonourable for his master, he would resign 
office. WTiat the Queen has asked for is: an intima- 
tion to the French Crovernment that private com- 
munications like that of Lord Palmerston to M. de 
Persigny must not be looked upon as the official 
expression oi‘ the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that wc disclaim ever having intended to 
induce the Emperor to break his engagements made 
at Mllal'ranca, whatever they may have been. The 
Queen does not conceive that Lord Palmerston can 
object to this course, nor does he attempt to do so 
in his letter. 

P.S. Since writing the above the Queen has 
received Lord Palmerston’s letter of the 9th. As she 
has just written at length, she does not conceive that it 
would be necessary to make any further observations in 
reply, exec])t to a distinct question put by him in the 
latter part of his letter, vk what the Queen wishes to 
have “ distinctly guarded against.” 

It is the danger and inconvenience of private com- 
munications with Foreign IMinisters, without a distinct 
understanding that they are strictly private, and not 
to be treated as conveying the opinions of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, where the sanction of the 
Crown and adhesion on the Cabinet have not been 
obtained. Lord John Russell has now expressed 
this in a paragraph in one of his drafts to Lord 
Cowley, which he will send to Lord Palmerston. 

As a proof of the necessity of such caution, the 
Queen has only to refer to the public use made of 
Lord Palmerston’s private letter to Count Persigny, 
and the use made to our prejudice by the Emperor 
Napoleon at the time of the armistice at V^illafranca 
of a private communication with Count Persigny, 
which was represented to imply assent to certain 
conditions of peace by England, with a desire of 
pressing them on Austria, when no opinion had been 
expressed by the Government to justify such an 
inference. 

TJie JDiil'c of Newcastle to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street^ tieplemher 1859. 

The Duke of Newcastle presents his humble duty 
to your Majesty. 

Your Majesty will receive from Sir George Lewis 
full information of the serious intelligence which has 
been received to-day ftom Washington and Vancouver 
Island respecting the Military occupation by United 
States troops of the island of St Juan,^ and of the 
view taken of it by yom* Ma-jesty’s Government. 

The Duke of Newcastle begs leave to receive your 
Majesty’s instructions upon the acceptance of an offer 
made by Lord Clarendon whilst on a visit at Clumber 
last week. Lord Clarendon received not long ago 
a private letter from the President of the United 
States. He proposes that in answering this letter 
he should express his concern at these untoward events, 
and particularly at their occurrence at a time when, if 
not speedily settled, they would prevent the fulfilment 

^ A dispute liad arisen out of tlie Oregon affair (see voL ii. pp. 35 
and 85)^ concerning the rival claims of this country and the United States to 
the small island of St Juan, situated between Vancouver Island and the State 
of Washington^ which is adjacent to the Canadian frontier. 
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of a project which he had reason to think liad been 
in contemplation— a visit to Washington by the 
Prince of Wales on his return from Canada, 

Lord Clarendon expresses his belief that nothing 
would so much gratify Mr Buchanan as a visit from 
His Royal Highness to the United States during his 
Presidency. . . . 

Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell see no 
objection to such a letter from Lord Clarendon, which, 
whilst it would carry weight as coming from one occupy- 
ing so high a position in this country, would bear no 
official character; but as the name of the Prince of 
Wales would be used, however h3rpothetically, such a 
letter would not be written by Lord Clarendon or 
accepted by the Government without your Majesty’s 
sanction. 

The Duke of Newcastle therefore requests to be 
favoured with your Majesty’s commands that he may 
communicate them to Lord Clarendon. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell} 

Windsor Castle^ December 1859. 

The Queen returns Lord Cowley’s interesting letter. 
She trusts that it will be made quite clear to the 
Emperor that he has no chance of getting us to join 
him in the war with Austria, which he may be tempted 
or driven to renew. This alternative constantly recurs 
to his mind. . . . 

Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Foreiqn Office^ ist December 1859, 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty ; he has written to Lord Cowley, accord- 
ing to your Majesty’s gracious permission. The 
question of supporting the Emperor of the French, 

^ Oil tlic lOth of November tbe Treaty of Zaricb^ embodying tbe terms 
arranged at Villafranca, bad been signed, and a Congress was determined 
tipoU;"to settle Italian affairs. 
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if Austria should attempt force to impose a government 
in Italy against the popular will, must be judged of 
according to the circumstances, should they arise. 
Lord John Russell is certainly not prepared to say 
that a case may not arise when the interests of Great 
Britain might require that she should give material 
support to the Emperor of the French. But he con- 
siders such a case as very improbable, and that the 
fear of such an alliance will prevent Austria from 
disturbing the peace of Europe. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Btissell. 

Windsor Castle^ 2nd Becemher 1859. 

The Queen was extremely sorry to find from Lord 
John Russell’s letter of yesterday that he contemplates 
the possibility of our joining France in a fresh Italian 
war or demonstration of war against Austria, which the 
Queen had put entirely out of the question. If the 
Emperor of the French were allowed to believe in such 
a possibility, he would have it in his power to bring 
it about, or obtain a just cause of complaint against 
us, if we abandoned him. It would be just as dangerous 
and unfair towards the Emperor to mislead him in this 
respect as it would be for the Queen to conceal from 
Lord John that under no pretence will she depart fi-om 
her position of neutrahty in the Italian quarrel, and 
inflict upon her country and Europe the calamity of 
war on that account. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell 

Windsor Castle^ December 1859. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter 
recommending Sir James Hudson^ as the Second Re- 
presentative at the Congress of Paris. The Queen must 
decline sanctioning this selection. Lord John Russell 
has in his last letters avowed his conviction that England 

^ Sir James Hudson^ Minister at Turin, liad been a sympathiser in the 
policy of Cavour, to an extent almost incompatible with his position as a 
British representative, 
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cannot again remain neutral in an Italian war, and his 
opinion that she ought to support France and Sardinia 
by arms if Austria were to attempt to recover her 
supremacy by force. Lord Cowley wrote on the 29th 
ult. that Prince Metternich declared that Austria kept 
her Army ready because she could not permit either the 
military occupation of the Duchies by Sardinia or their 
annexation to that kingdom. Lord Palmerston sent to 
the Queen yesterday evening the copy of a letter he 
wrote to Count Persigny urging the Emperor Napoleon 
by every argument he can find to consent to this 
annexation, even to the length of assuring him that 
such a state would always be obliged to lean on France. 

The Queen cannot help drawing her conclusions 
from these facts, and feels more than ever the great 
responsibihty resting on her, to preserve to her people 
the blessings of peace. She wishes this letter to be 
communicated to Lord Palmerston and to the Cabinet. 

The Queen approves of Lord Cowley as her First 
Representative at the Congress. 

Qtbeen Fictoria to Lord John Bimell 

OsEOENEj *lth December 1850. 

The Queen has received Lord Jolm Russell’s letter 
of yesterday. Although to avoid a long written dis- 
cussion, she has not in her last letter stated any reason 
for her objecting to Sir James Hudson as Pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress, she has no objection to 
state to Lord John that it is simply her want of 
confidence in him, being the result of her having 
watched his conduct at his post at Turin during these 
last years. The Queen’s representative at Paris ought 
to be a person in whom she can have entire confidence, 
that English interests alone will sway his conduct. 
From Lord John Russell’s letter it appears that many 
of his colleagues in Cabinet saw equal objections to the 
appointment. 

The Queen repeats her wish that her letter of 
yesterday may be communicated to the Cabinet. 
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Lord Cowley’s letter, which she returns, is not 
calculated to diminish the Queen’s alarni as to the 
direction in which we are being systematically driven, 
viz. War to support the Emperor Napoleon, who 
almost claims such support already as his right ! He 
has already shifted his gi’ouiid furUicr, and asks for it 
in ease Austria should oppose “ the armed interference 
of Sardinia in the affairs of Centra! italy.” Now 
Sardinia can have no more right to such interference 
than Austria; yet the Emperor says “■lie is quite 
determined to renew the war in case ilustria resists.” 
It is under these circumstances that the ad\'ice of the 
Prime Minister of England to the Emperor, to with- 
draw the only impediment which restrains the action 
of Sardinia, becomes a matter of such grave moment. 

The Queen is determined to hold to her neutrality 
in the Italian intrigues, re^'olutions, and wars. It is 
true, Lord John says, “ it becomes a great power like 
Great Britain to preserve the peace of Europe, by 
throwing her great weight into the scale which has 
justice on its side.” But where justice lies, admits of 
every variety of opinion. 

The Party placed in absolute power by a revolution 
and a foreign invasion is not necessarily the exponent 
of the real wishes of a people, and Lord tiowdey reports 
Mr Layard “hot from Italy to confirm him in the 
opinion he has always held, that the annexation of 
Tuscany to Sardinia is not practicable.” J'his, how- 
ever, Lord Palmerston urges, and if it be agreed to 
by the Emperor and attempted by Sardinia, L()rd John 
would probably Avish England to tight ior it as the 
cause of justice. 

Has Lord John ever contemplated the probability 
of Austria not being abandoned a second time by 
Germany, when attacked by France? The Emperor 
is sure to have calculated upon this, and has not played 
his game badly, if he can get the Alliance of England 
to sanction and foster his attack upon the iihine, 
which would inevitably follow. The Queen believes 
this to be a cherished object of Fivnce, and the success 
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certain if we become her dupes. The Queen can 
hardly for a moment bring herself to think of the 
consequences. 

She would wish this letter also to be shown to the 
Cabinet, 


Earl GranvUIe to the Prince Albert. 

LonboN;, ^th Decemher 18^)9. 

SiE, — Lord John stated in what appeared to me a 
very fair way what had taken place between himself 
and Lord Palmerston in their communications with 
Her Majesty, and read Her Majjesty’s letters. At the 
end of his statement the Chancellor asked what was 
the question to be decided by the Cabinet. Lord 
John answered that he wished to know whether he 
was to inform Her Majesty that the Cabinet were 
of opinion that they were still respectfully of opinion 
that Sir James Hudson was the fittest person to be 
named Second Plenipotentiary, or whether he should 
acquiesce in Her Majesty’s commands, reserving his 
own opinion as to the fitness of Sir James. The 
Chancellor answered : “ Undoubtedly the second course 
will be the best.” I then stated my reasons, or rather 
repeated them, for objecting to Sir James Hudson. 
Mr Gladstone made a hesitating remark. Sir G. Lewis 
and the Duke of Argyll, Sir Charles Wood, and Sir 
George Grey — the latter very strongly — supported the 
second course proposed by Lord John. Lord 
Palmerston spoke vrith some temper and dogmatically 
as to who were right and who were wrong, but advised 
Lord John to take the second course. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Wodehouse^ was proposed. Some of 
us do not think it a very good one, but there are 
no sufficient grounds for our opposing it. I am not 
sure that Gladstone would not go any lengths in 
supporting Lords Palmerston and John Russell on 
the Italian Question, although he is more cautious than 

^ Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ and afterwards^, as Earl of 
Kimberley, a member of successive Liberal Cabinets. 
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they are. The feeling of the rest of the Cabinet, as 
far as I can judge, is perfectly sound about war, and 
on our taking an English and not a purely Sardinian 
attitude ; but they are all inclined to sympathise with 
the national feeling in Italy, and averse to the restora- 
tion of the Dukes by force or by intrigue. 

Lord John was sore and nervous, but talked of 
his letter to the Queen, and Lord Palmerston’s to 
Persigny, as “unlucky.” Lord Palmerston seems 
convinced that he is perfectly in the right, and every- 
body else in the wrong, and would, I am sure, take 
advantage of any step, taken without sufficient con- 
sideration by the Queen, to make a stand for his 
own policy. . . . 

I have the honour to be. Sir, with great respect, 
your Eoyal Highness’s obedient and faithful Servant, 

Graxviij.e. 


Queen Victoria to the Lord Chancellor {Lord Campbell). 

Windsor Castle^ December 1869. 

The Queen wishes to ask the Lord Chancellor 
whether no steps can be taken to prevent the present 
publicity of the proceedings before the new Divorce 
Court. These cases, which must necessarily increase 
when the new law becomes more and more known, fill 
now almost daily a large portion of the newspapers, and 
are of so scandalous a character that it makes it almost 
impossible for a paper to be trusted in the hands of 
a young lady or boy. None of the worst French 
novels from which careful parents would try to protect 
their children can be as bad as what is daily brought 
and laid upon the breakfast - table of every educated 
family in England, and its effect must be most pernicious 
to the public morals of the country.^ 

^ Lord Campbell replied that having attempted in the last session to intro- 
duce a measure to give effect to the Queen’s wishj and having been defeated^ 
he was helpless to prevent the evil. 
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Qiieen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

Windsor Castie, le 31 Dieembre 1859. 

SiHE ET MON CHER Frere, — Jc vicHs comme de 
coutume ofifrir a votre Majeste nos felicitations bien 
sinceres a I’occasion de la nouvelle annee. Puisse-t-elle 
ne vous apporter que du bonheur et du contentement ! 
L’annee qui vient de s’ecouler a ete orageuse et penible 
et a fait souffrir bien des eceurs. Je prie Dieu que 
celle dans laquelle nous entrons nous permette de voir 
s’accomplir Fceuvre de la pacification, avec tons ses 
bienfaits pour le repos et le progres du monde. II y 
aura encore a rdconcLlier bien des opinions divergentes 
et des inter^ts apparemment opposes ; mais avec I’aide 
du Ciel et une ferine resolution de ne vouloir que le 
bien de ceux dont nous avons a regler le sort, il ne 
faut pas en desesperer. 

Nous avons eu le plaisir de posseder pendant queiques 
semaines notre chere fille et son mari, qu’il nous a ete 
bien doux de revoir au sein de notre famille. Notre fils 
atne passe ses vacances avec nous, mais retournera pro- 
chainement a Oxford pour reprendre ses etudes. 

Lady Ely vient de nous ^re qu’elle a trouve votre 
Majeste ainsi que Flmperatrice et le petit Prince dans 
la meilleure sante ce qui nous a fait bien du plaisir 
d’entendre. 

Le Prince me charge d’of&ir ses hommages les plus 
affectueux a votre Majeste, et, en vous renouvelant les 
expressions de ma sincere amitie, je me dis, Sire et 
cher Frere, de V.M.I. la bonne et alFectionnee Soeur 
et Amie, Victoria P. 
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At the end of ISSOj Mr Cobden had ollered his services to the 
Government to negotiate a commercial treaiy with France, and 
had been warmly encouraged in the sclicme by Mr Gladstone* In 
January I860, lie was officially appointed a Plenipotentiary, with 
Lord Cowley, for this purpose, and on the 23rd of’ that month the 
treaty was signed* It included mutual reinissioiis and reductions 
of import duties, and was contingent on obtaining the assent 
of the British Parliament, but neither party was fettered by 
any engagement not to extend similar concessions to other 
countries. In February, on the introdiudion of the Budget, the 
treaty was brought before the House of Commons, and ratified 
by a great majority; at the same time Mr Gladstone abolished 
a large number of import duties, but increased the income-tax 
for incomes over £150, from ninepence to tenpence in the pound. 
His proposal to repeal the paper duties was rejected by the 
Peers, the majority in its favour in the Commons having sunk 
to nine. A Commons Committee was ap})ointed to deal with 
this conflict between the Houses, and resolutions defining the 
powers of the Peers in money bills ^vere passed by the Lower 
House, Lord Palmerston clearly showing himself in sympathy 
with the Lords. Mr Gladstone expressed a desire to resign, in 
consequence of his difference with his colleagues, while Lord Derby 
and Lord Malmesbury intimated privately that they would support 
Lord Palmerston in office against any Raaicai secession. A Heform 
Bill of Lord John Russell, reducing the Borough Franchise to <£^6, 
and making a moderate redistribution of seats, was received with 
indifference, and eventually dropped. 

Italian aflairs mainly absorted the attention of the country. 
The intended international congress was abandoned, owing to the 
attitude adopted by the French Emperor towards the Pope, but 
the former now obtained the annexation of Savoy and Nice, not, 
as had been arranged in 1858, as a reward for assisting to set 
Italy free “from the Alps to the Adriatic — an ideal which had 
not been realised — ^but as a price for assisting Piedmont to 
incorporate the Central Italian Provinces. The annexation was 
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strongly resented, and suspicions of French designs were aroused 
to such an extent as to give a substantial impetus to the Volunteer 
movement in this country. By the summer, 130,000 Volunteers 
had been enrolled, and, at a review in Hyde Park, 21,000 men 
marched past the Queen, while in August, in consequence of the 
same apprehensions, it was decided by a large vote to carry out 
the recommendations of the National Defence Commission, 

The Swiss made an ineffectual protest against the annexation 
of that part of Savoy which had been neutralised by the treaty of 
Vienna, while, on the other hand, the Emperor Napoleon main- 
tained that the people of Savoy and Nice had the same right to 
transfer their country to France, as Tuscany and the Emilia 
(under which name the Duchies of Parma and Modena and the 
Romagna were now united) had to place themselves under the King 
of Sardinia. This they decided in ]\Iarch, by universal suffrage, to 
do ; a few days later the treaty for the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice was signed, and in April it was ratified in the Piedmontese 
Parliament, Garibaldi, the deputy for Nice, his native toTO, voting 
against it. In the same month, a flibucite^ taken in the provinces 
affected, showed an immense majority in favour of annexation. 
Garibaldi himself was soon afterwards engaged in rendering 
assistance to the Sicilians in their insurrection against the 
despotic King Francis II Assuming the title of ‘^Dictator of 
Sicily, in the name of Victor Emmanuel,’’ Garibaldi attacked 
and occupied Palermo, and having established his ascendancy in 
the island, invaded the Neapolitan territory on the mainland. 
The Sardinian Government, for diplomatic reasons, disavowed the 
expedition, but gave a retrospective assent to it later in the year. 

The French Emperor’s policy in Syria added to the distrust 
with which he was regarded. The Maronites, a Christian tribe, 
had been attacked and massacred by the Druses, and the Emperor 
had proposed to send troops to restore order. This step was 
eventually taken, after a European conference had been held ; but 
the Emperor’s proposal was so severely criticised that he wrote a 
long letter to the French Ambassador in London, reviewing and 
Justifying his policy in Italy and elsewhere, since the Peace of 
Villafranca. 

Garibaldi had ignored the instructions of Victor Eninianuel to 
abstain from further operations against Naples, until the two 
Sicilies had voted for absorption into United Italy ; King Francis 
fled to Gaeta, and Garibaldi entered the capital. At the same 
time, Cavour, in spite of a French protest, determined upon the 
invasion of the Papal States, and acted so promptly that in three 
weeks all effective opposition to the Italian cause in that territory 
was put down, and Umbria and the Marches were conquered. 
In October, the Piedmontese Parliament voted for the annexation 
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of such, of the southern Italian provinces as should declare them- 
selves in favour of it ; the Two Sicilies having accepted the offer 
by overwhelming majoritiesj the King and Garibaldi joined hands 
at Teano, and finally defeated the Bourbon army, afterwards 
entering Naples. The Marches and Umbria also declared for 
incorporation in the new Kingdom. 

In July, the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of 
Newcastle, left England for a tour in Canada, where he was 
welcomed with unbounded enthusiasm; he afterwards proceeded 
to the United States, visiting New York, Chicago, and other great 
cities, being received by President Buchanan at Washington. The 
Prince returned home in the course of November. 

The Abolitionist troubles, which for some time had been acute 
in the States, came to a crisis in the last days of the year, South 
Carolina adopting autonomous ordinances, declaring her own 
independence and sovereignty as a State, and her secession from 
the Union. 

The refusal of the Chinese Government to ratify the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, and an unwarranted attack on certain British ships, led 
to a revival of hostilities. A desire being expressed by the 
Chinese to resume negotiations, some of the British representatives 
despatched for that purpose were treacherously captured, and 
treated with great cruelty. The allied troops of England and 
France thereupon marched to Pekin, w'^heii reparation was made, 
and retribution exacted for the outrages. A Convention was 
eventually signed on the 24th of October. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

LaekeN;, Wi January 1860. 

My dearest Victoria, — I have to thank you for 
a most affectionate and gracious letter of the 3rd. . . . 

I will speak to my pianist about Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin; he plays with great taste and feeling, and I 
purchased a fine Parisian piano to enable him to go 
on satisfactorily. 

Now I must speak a little of passing events. 
Louis Napoleon wished for a Congress because it would 
have placed a new authority between himself and the 
Italians, whom he fears evidently concerning their fond- 
ness of assassinating people. The pamphlet, “The 
Pope and the Congress,” remains incomprehensible ^ ; it 
will do him much harm, and will deprive him of the 
confidence of the Catholics who have been in France 
his most devoted supporters. Now the Congress is 
then postponed, but what is to be done with Italy? 
One notion is, that there would be some arrange- 
ment by which Piedmont would receive more, Savoy 
would go to France, and England would receive 
Sardinia. I am sure that England would by no 

^ This famous pamphlet^ issued (like that of Fehrnary 1859^ ante^ p. 400^ 
note) under the nominal authorship of M. de la Gueronnim’e^ expounded the 
Emperor's view that the Pope should he deprived of his temporal dominions^ 
Rome excepted. Its publication brought about the resignation of Count 
WalewsM (who was succeeded by M. de Thouvenel) and the abandonment of 
the proposed Congress. 
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means wish to have Sardinia. It will give me great 
pleasure to hear what Lord Cowley has reported on 
these subjects. I understand that Louis Napoleon is 
now much occupied with Germany, and studies its 
resources. This is somewhat alarming, as he had 
followed, it seems, the same course about Italy. Gare 
la bombe, the Prussians may say. One cannot under- 
stand why Louis Napoleon is using so many odd 
subterfuges when plain acting would from the month 
of September have settled everything. I must say 
that I found Walewski at that time very sensible 
and conservative. His retiring will give the impression 
that things are now to be carried on in a less con- 
servative way, and people will be much alarmed. I 
know Thouvenel, and liked him, but that was in 
the poor King's time. In England his nomination 
will not give much pleasure, I should imagine, as he 
was in the situation to oppose English notions in 
the Orient. . . . Your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 


Windsor Castle^ lliifi Januarj/ 1800. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter, 
written after the Cabinet yesterday evening. She was 
much relieved by finding a proposal to call upon France 
and Austria not to interfere in Italy substituted for 
the former one implying war on our part for the defence 
of the Provisional Governments of Central Italy. The 
Queen must consider this new proposal, however, as 
partial and incomplete as long as Sardinia is not asked 
as well to abstain from interference. Austria has 
reversionary rights in Tuscany and Modena, Sardinia 
has no rights at all, if a desire for acquisition is not 
to be considered as one. Austria will probably say 
she has no intention of interfering as long as Sardinia 
does not, but she cannot allow Sardinia to possess 
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herself of her inheritance under her very eyes. It is 
also incorrect to place France and Austria entirely in 
the same line; Austria being an Italian power in 
virtue of Venetia, and France having nothing what- 
ever to do in Italy. 


Lord JoJm RnsseJl to Queen Victoria. 

PhAiDROKi: LtmoK^ ll^A JanmiiTy 1860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty ; he has just had the honour to receive your 
Majesty’s letter of this date. 

Lord .John RusseU has sent to Lord Palmerston the 
proposal he humbly submits to your ]\Iajesty. 

He will therefore only venture to say that the 
doctrines of the Revolution of 1688, doctrines which 
were supported by Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, Mr Canning, and Lord 
Grey, can hardly be abandoned in these days by 
your Majesty’s present advisers. According to those 
doctrines, all power held by Sovereigns may be forfeited 
by misconduct, and each nation is the judge of its own 
internal government.^ 

Lord John Russell can hardly be expected to abjure 
those opinions, or to act in opposition to them. 


Queen Victona to Lord John Russell. 

WiN 2 >soR CastlE;, nth Jamary 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s note 
of this day, in which she is not able to find any answer 
to her letter, or even an allusion to what she had written, 
viz. that Austria and France being asked to abstain 

^ In a de&patcli of tlie 37tli of October, Lord John took tbe same ground 
in tbe case of Naples. After quoting with approval the view taken by Vattel 
of tbe lawfulness of tbe assistance given by tbe United Provinces to tlie 
Prince of Orange^, and bis conclusion that it is justifiable to assist patriots 
revolting against an oppressor for ‘'^good reasons,” be stated that tbe question 
was wbetber tbe people of Naples and of tlie Roman States took up arms 
against tlieir Government for good reasons ; and of this matter^ be added^ 
tbe people tbemseives were tbe best judges. 
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from interference, such an arrangement would be partial 
and incomplete unless Sardinia was pledged also to 
non-interference. The Queen cannot make out what 
the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688 can have to 
do with this, or how it would necessitate l.iord .John 
to abjure them. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 17 ^/^ January 1860 . 

My BELOVED Uncle, — Your dear letter of the 
13th reached me on Saturday, and I at once forwarded 
your letter to good and faithful Clark, who was for 
two months unable to attend us from a severe attack 
of illness, but who is, I am happy to say, much better, 
indeed his own good self again, and who is now here.^ 
This good account you give us of your precious health 
makes us truly happy. It is such a blessing. 

Affairs are in a sad and complicated state, and 
though we modify matters as much as wc can, we 
can’t entirely keep our Ministers {the two) from doing 
something. You will hear no doubt of the last proposal 
soon, viz. that France and Austria should both agree 
not to interfere in Italy — France withdrawing her 
troops from Rome, and Sardinia to be asked not to 
send any troops into the Duchies until there has been 
a final vote expressive of their wishes. We could not 
prevent this proposal, which I doubt being accepted 
— as the rest of the Cabinet thought it could not be 
opposed, and entailed no material support. This 
country never would consent to be entangled in a 
war for this Italian quarrel. . . . 

We have a large party again to-day for the Flay 
which we have to-morrow. We had a very successful 
one last week. The Persignys come to-day. 

Now I must end. With Albert’s love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoeia R. 

^ Tke Queen, later in tke year, lent Bagbhot Park temporarily to Sir James 
Clark. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Windsor Castle^ 21 January 1860. 

The Queen returns the enclosed important letter 
from Lord Cowley, and Lord John Russell’s answers — 
documents which she trusts will be communicated to 
the Cabinet. The Emperor shows unwillingness to 
evacuate Rome and Lombardy, disinclination to admit 
of the annexation of the Duchies to Sardinia, a feeling 
that he could not do so without appearing dishonourable 
in the eyes of Austria, and a determination to rob 
Sardinia of Savoy in order to repay the French Nation 
for the rupture with the Pope, and the abandonment of 
a protective tarilF by the reconquest of at least a portion 
of the “ frontier es naturelles de la France."^ Lord 
Cowley’s letter proves clearly that it is (as the Queen 
all along felt and often said) most dangerous for us to 
ojSer to bind ourselves to a common action with the 
Emperor vidth regard to Italy, whilst he has entered 
into a variety of engagements with the different parties 
engaged in the dispute, of which we know nothing, and 
has objects in view which we can only guess at, and 
which have not the good of Italy in view, but his own 
aggrandisement to the serious detriment of Europe. 

With regard to Lord John Russell’s answer, the 
Queen will only say that our proposal having been 
made by us after serious reflection and the anxious 
discussion of the Cabinet and the Queen, no deviation 
from it ought to take place without affording them 
ample opportunity to consider the bearings and pro- 
bable results of such alteration. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle_j January 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s note and 
enclosures. She rather expects to be advised by her 

^ The cession hy King Victor Emmanuel of Savoy (the cradle of his race) 
and of Nice to France was the consideration offered at Plomhik'es for obtain- 
ing French support to the movement for fireeing Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic’* ; that result not having been achieved^ a like price was now offered 
for French assistance in effecting the annexation of the Central Italian 
provinces. 
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Ministers as to the course to be adopted in niatters 
which may lead to angry debate in the House of Lords, 
than to give personal directions on a case so ineonipletely 
placed before her; Lord Willoughby’s letter does not 
even name the persons in question nor the grounds 
upon which he assumes “ they would not be received 
at Court.” ^ The Queen does not know how far admis- 
sion or non-admission trenches upon the pri\ j leges of 
the House; from the submitted printed regulation, 
however, she would gather that the T^ord High 
Chamberlain has full power to admit or exclude. 
If Lord Palmerston were to see Lord Granville as 
Leader, and the Lord Chancellor as Speaker, of the 
House of Lords together with Lord 'Willoughby, they 
might so far discuss the question as to enable Lord 
Palmerston to submit a decision for the Queen’s con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Bc/gians. 

W^iNDsOR (’astle^ tit January IHOO. 

My dearest Uncle, — Accept my warmest thanks 
for your kind letter of the 27th, received on Saturday — 
by which I am delighted to see what sport you have 
had. I have suck an aversion for hunting that I am 
quite pleased to hear of the destruction of the ffty-onc 
foxes. I suppose it was not cold enough for xiv/vcs. 

I think Parliament has had a wholesome effect upon 
certain people ; and that they are altogether frightened. 
There has been a strong despatch written relative to 
Savoy — and altogether I think matters are taking a 
better turn, The feeling of all parties and this w/io/c 
country is — ^to ht Italy settle its oxvn affairs — and 
Mngland to keep quite out of it. . . . 

We shall see the good Aumales to-night, who are 
staying with the "Van de Weyers at New which 

^ Lord Willoii^dxby’s q’liestion liad reference to a Peeress^ who^ lietliouglit;, 
would not be received at Court. The difference between a State Opening of 
Parliament and a Drawing-room was pointed out in Lord Falnierston's reply. 
Though it would be unpleasant to "the Peeresses to find themselves sitting 
next to a person with whom they do not associate/’ the Premier advised no 
interference with the lady in question^ if she persisted in attending, 

^ On the borders of Windsor Forest, 
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is un vrai bijou ; you mcst see it when you come here 
again, for it is one of the nicest and most charming 
houses I know. 

I must now end. With Albert's affectionate love, 
ever your devoted Niece, Victobia H. 

7'he King of the Belgians to Queen Victoiia. 

Laekbn^ ^rd February 1860. 

My deabest Victobia, — . . . New’ Lodge must 
be exceedingly pretty, and, God willing, I ought once 
to get sight of it. By all one can hear, the Italians 
certainly wall attack the Austrians, if they are not 
told to leave it alone ; Victor Emmanuel speaks openly 
of it, just as he did last year, when one also thought 
it was a mere bravado. Things look in most directions 
very gloomy; my neighbour is creating dangers for 
himself by the constitutional Government he gives to 
Italy. The French say, “ Sommes nous moins que les 
Italiens pour avoir un peu de liberte ? ” This may become 
more dangerous as things move on, not that I should 
regret it ; we can never have any security as long as 
France remains without a constitutional Government. 

We have had slight beginnings of cold, but not 
much of it, but the glass was fearfully low. My ball 
of the 1st was rather pretty, and people were in 
great dancing mood. Princess Orloff, a Troubetzkoi, 
is a very pleasing young woman. There is also a 
pretty Princess Metchersky. We had some new 
English families inconceivably ugly; it is quite a 
calamity, they look as if they had been selected on 
purpose. Having still the happiness of being one of 
your Privy Council, I mean to propose some measure 
to obviate such a sad state of affairs. We have all 
of a sudden snow. . . . Your truly devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

Windsor Castle^ February 1860 . 

The Queen has attentively read Lord Canning’s 
letter and enclosure. She quite agrees in his proposal 
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as to the nature of the Order of Chivalry to be 
instituted, and the details which he recommends with 
regard to it. She also thinks that titles should be 
confined to those now known and borne in India, 
pd to be given sparingly; but would object to the 
illimited power of the Governor- General and Viceroy 
in this respect. The highest dignities and titles ought 
to proceed directly from the Crown at the Viceroy’s 
recommendation. The Queen concurs in the view 
that honours cannot well be made hereditary amongst 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, but where Princes (as we 
may hope will be the case sometimes hereafter) have 
become Christians, the hereditary nature of honours 
should not be Avithlield.^ ... 


(^ueen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 


Windsor Castle^ lOtk February 18G0. 

The Queen sends a letter to Lord Palmerston which 
she has received yesterday evening from Lord .Tohn 
Russell.^ She is induced to do so from a feeling that 
it is to Lord Palmerston, as head of the Government, 
that she has to look, when she may have reason to 
take exception to the tone of communications she 
may receive from members of his Cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston will not fail to perceive that the enclosed 
is not the kind of communication which the Foreicrn 
Secretary ought to make, when asked by his Sovereign 
to explain the views of the Cabinet upon a question 
so important and momentous as the annexation of 


1 Lord Canning had witten that he thought it would be best to adhere to 

tne precise titles already in nse in ludia^ and tliat they should be at the direct 
disposal of the Queen s Representative, without reference to the Crowin He 
did not recommend that titles should be hereditary (except in very special 

cases), m a county where primogeniture was not established. As to the 
proposed Order of Knighthood, Lord Canning thought that the iastitution of 

opportune. He recommended 

that it should include hoth British“born and Native subjects. 

^ I?® ran :— Lord John Russell unfortunately does not partake 
your Majesy s opinions m regard to Italy, and he is unwiUing to obtmde on 
your Majesty unnecessary statements of his views. . . . Wlmtever may be 
the consequence, the liberation of the Italian people from a foreign yoke is 
in the eyes of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, an increase of freedom 
and happiness at which as well-wishers to mankind they cannot hut rejoice/' 
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Savoy to France, and the steps which they propose to 
take with regard to it. She need not remind Lord 
Palmerston that in her letter communicated to the 
Cabinet she had given no opinion whatever upon 
Italian liberation from a foreign yoke, nor need 
she protest against a covert insinuation, such as is 
contained in Lord John’s letter, that she is no well- 
wisher of mankind and indifferent to its freedom and 
happiness. But she must refer to the constitutional 
position of her Ministers towards herself. They are 
responsible for the advice they gave her, but they 
are bound fully, respectfully, and openly to place 
before her the gi-ounds and reasons upon which their 
advice may be founded, to enable her to judge whether 
she can give her assent to that advice or not. The 
Government must come to a standstill if the Minister 
meets a demand for explanation with an answer like 
the following : “1 was asked by the Cabinet to give 
an answer, but as I do not agree with you, I think 
it useless to explain my views.” 

The Queen must demand that respect which is 
due from a Minister to his Sovereign. As the Queen 
must consider the enclosed letter as deficient in it, 
she thinks Lord John Russell might probably wish 
to reconsider it, and asks Lord Palmerston to return 
it to him with that wew. 

That Lord Palmerston may be acquainted with 
the course the correspondence has taken, the Queen 
encloses the two preceding letters. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

04 Piccadilly^ 10th February 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Gladstone 
made this afternoon his financial statement.^ His 

^ Tke Budget of 1860 was contemporaneous with the commercial treaty 
with France negotiated by Mr Cobden, reducing inter alia the import duties 
on French wine and brandy^ and English coalj flax^ and pig-iron. Mr 
Gladstone abolished the duties on a large number of imports,, and proposed 
to repeal that on paper (regarded not only as a means for the diffusion of 
knowledge^ but a commodity in various industries). 
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speech lasted three hours, from five to eight, and was 
admirable, detailed, clear, comprehensive, and eloquent ; 
and he did not appear to be fatigued by the elfort^ 
The statement was well received by the House, and 
though parts of the arrangement may, and no doubt 
will, be disputed and attacked as the various measures 
of which the arrangement is composed, pass through 
the House, there seems to be a fair probability that the 
Government will not sustain any serious defeat upon 
any part of the arrangement. The scheme is too 
extensive and complicated to admit of an abstract of it 
being given to your Majesty in this Report; but no 
doubt a condensed summary of it will be given in the 
newspapers of to-morrow. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle^ Xlth Febmarij 1800. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of Lord 
Palmerston’s two letters of yesterday evening. She 
willingly accepts Lord John Rtissell’s expressions of 
regret, and certainly was led to read that one passage 
which Lord Palmerston explains in the sense which he 
supposed. 

The Queen has received the draft to Ijord Cowley, 
and has written her observations upon it to Lord John, 
wfio will communicate them to him. She thinks that 
the omissions which she has pointed out can be very 
well supplied consistently with tliat international 
courtesy which Lord Palmerston truly says ought to 
be observed.^ 

Earl Granville to the Prince Allmi. 

BrihhtdN;, lUh Febmarij 1860 . 

Sib, — Lord John produced before the Cabinet his 
draft of despatch in answer to M. Thouvenel. He 

^ Tills was all tlie more remarkable^ as tlie Budget Iiad been postponed 
owing to Ills illness. 

In this despatch^ Lord John wrote that the Govemnieiit could not believe 
that a country in the circumstances of France could be endangered by the 
existence^ on the other side of the Alps^ of a State of 1 1 J)0(b000 of people, 
lately joined by a cement not yet dry^ threatened, on the side of Lombardy, 
by Austria, and not very certain of its own independence^' 
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read, without allusion to the previous correspondence, 
the Queen’s Memorandum on his draft. 

Lord Palmerston supported Lord John, who was 
fidgety and nervous. We all criticised the draft. We 
thought it too much or too little. We recommended 
that he should either write shortly, saying that he did 
not acquiesce in M. ThouveneFs arguments, but as the 
French Government did not consider the question as 
now in existence, and promised that it should not be 
revised without the consent of Savoy, and consultation 
with the Great Powers, if the Government would 
reserve wLat they had to say on a question of such 
immense European importance — or going into the 
subject he should state the whole argument and 
objections of the Government to the scheme. 

We thought the historical reminiscences offensive 
to France, while the language of the despatch was not 
sufficiently firm to satisfy what was expected from the 
Government. We warned him that in this case public 
opinion would be at the least as critical as the Queen. 

Lord John gave us to understand that he would 
alter his draft, but I do not feel any security that it 
will be done in a satisfactory manner. 

I am. Sir, with the greatest respect, your Royal 
Highness’s obedient, humble, and faithful servant, 

Granville. 

Earl Cowley to Lord John Russell. 

{Submitted to the Queen.) 

PariS; ^th March 1 860 . 

My dear Lord John, — I send a messenger this 
evening, in order that you may not hear from any one 
else of the passage of arms which took place between 
the Emperor and myself yesterday evening. You will 
find the account of it in the enclosed despatch. The 
more I reflect on it, the less I think that I could pass 
over the Emperor’s conduct and language without 
notice. His tone and manner were really offensive, 
and if I had let them pass unheeded might have 
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been repeated on another occasion. I must say that 
nothing could have been more friendly than His 
Majesty’s bearing after I had spoken to him. He was 
profuse in his excuses, and the Empress told me later 
in the evening that he was desolc — “ qu’il s’etait laisse 
entrainer par un mouvement d’humeur,” etc. t, of 
course, said that I should think no more about it. 

One good thing has been gained by it, that the 
Emperor has declared that he does not mean to act 
in defiance of the opinion of the Great Powers. . . . 

1 wish that I had not this disagreeable history to 
trouble you with, but do not attach gi-eater importance 
to it than it merits. I look upon it as at an end. 

C0WI,EY. 


{EmkmreJl 


Earl Cowley to Lord John BimelL 
(Submitted to the Q;aeen.) 


Paris, Tth March 1860. 

My Lord, — It is witli extreme regret that I call your Lordship s atteiilion 
to the following occurrence. 

There was a concert last night at the Tiiileries^ to which the Chiefs of the 
Diplomatic Body were invited. On these occasions seats arc assigned to the 
Ambassadors according to their accidental raiik^ and I was placed between 
the Nuntio and the Russian Ambassador. It is customary for the Emperor, 
daring the interval between the two parts of the concert, to say a few words 
to each of the Ambassadors individually, and it is obvious that what His 
Males Ly says to one may easily be overheard by that one’s immediate 
neighbours. 

Yesterday evening the Emperor, after saying a few words of no importance 
to the Nuntio, addressed himself to me in a manner and tone very unusual 
with Mm, animadverting upon the hostile sentiments evinced towards him 
in the English Parliament and Press. ^ Wishing to avoid a discussion, I 
merely observed that I regretted that matters should he in such a state, 
but that His Majesty must be aware that there was quite as great irritation 
on this side the water. Tiro Emperor enquired sharply whether this was 
to he wondered at, considering the terms and imputations applied to himself, 
and to the French nation, in England? They were only defending them- 
selves against unfair attacks. His Majesty said. It was really too !)ad, he 
continued ; he had done all in his power to mainhiin a good understaiuliiig 
with England, hut the conduct of England rendered it impossible. What 
had England to do with Savoy ? And why was she not to be satisfied with 
the declaration that His Majesty had made to me, that he had no intention 


^ The annexation of Savoy had been debated in the House of Commons, 
and Mr Bright had expressed his readiness that Savoy should rather perish 
than that England should intex’fere in a matter in which she had no concern. 
He was sharply censured by Lord John Manners. 
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to amiex Savoy to France witliouc having previously ohtaiiietl the consent 
of the Great Powers. 

Pardon me^ Sire/' I said^ ^^^for interi’iipting your Majesty, hut it is just 
ivhat you did not say. Had you permitted me to convey that assurance 
to Her Majesty’s Government, I will answer for it that all those interpella- 
tions in Parliament would long since have ceased, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government and the country would at all events have awaited the decision 
at which the Great Powers might have arrived.” 

"But I told you,” continued the Emperor, "that I would consult the 
Great Powers.” 

"Yes, Sire,” I replied, "hut your Majesty did not add that you would 
abide by their decision.” 

This conversation had taken place, not only within the hearing of the 
Russian Ambassador, but the Emperor’s remarks were addressed almost as 
much to my colleague as to myself. Turning then entirely towards General 
Kisseleff, the Emperor continued : " The conduct of England is inexplicable 
I have done all in my power to keep on the best terms with her ; but I am 
at my wits’ end {je rien puis plus). What,” His Majesty exclaimed again, 
" has England to do with Savoy ? What would have been the consequence 
if, when she took possession of the Island of Perim ^ for the safety of her 
Eastern dominions, I had raised the same objections that she has now raised 
to the annexation of Savoy, which I want as much for the safety of France ? ” 

His Majesty continued to speak for a few seconds in the same strain, and 
I felt my position to be most awkward. With the remembrance of His 
Majesty’s intemperate words to M. de Hubner on New Year’s Day, ISSS/*^ 
in my mind, I did not like to leave unnoticed observations of the tendency 
I have mentioned. At the same time I had to bear in mind that I was not 
present on an official occasion, but that I was the Emperor’s guest, and that 
it would not be right to continue a discussion in the presence of others. 
These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, and I determined to be 
guided by a night’s reflection in taking any further step in this matter. What 
that reflection might have produced I cannot say, but circumstances led to 
more immediate explanations. 

As the Emperor moved on, the circle in which we were standing was not 
strictly kept, and after a few minutes I found myself standing a little in 
front, in the open space round which the circle was formed, llie Emperor 
again accosted me, and was beginning in the same strain, when I ventured 
to interrupt His Majesty and to tell him that I considered myself justified in 
calling his attention to the unusual course he had adopted, in indulging, 
in presence of the Russian Ambassador, in liis animadversions on the 
conduct of England. That His Majesty, if he had, or thought he had, any 
cause for remonstrance or blame with regard to England, should address 
himself to me, was not only natural, but would be a course which I should 
always beg him to take, because free discussion was the best remedy for 
pent-up feeling. I should answer as best I could, and endeavour to convince 
His Majesty when I thought him m’ong. Or if His Majesty considered it 
right to complain of the conduct of England to the Russian Ambassador, 
I had no desire to interfere, provided it was not done in my presence ; but 
what I could not approve, or consider compatible with my own dignity, or 
that of the Government which I represented, was that complaints respecting 
England should be addressed to me in the hearing of the Russian Ambassador, 
and to the Russian Ambassador in my hearing. 

Leaving then this oflicial tone, I added that, considering the long and 

^ Perim had been permanently taken possession of by Great Britain, 
in 1857. 

^ See mite. b. S98. note. 
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intimate relations wMcli His Majesty liad been graciously pleased to permit 
slioaid exist between liiiiiself and me^ and knowings as lie did^ tlie personal 
attachment which I bore him, and the anxiety which I had ever manifested 
to smooth difficulties and prevent misunderstandings between the two 
GovernmeiiLs, in doing which I had perhaps exposed myself to the suspicion 
of being more French than I ought to be, 1 had not expected to have been 
addressed, as I had been, in the presence of the Russiaii^ Ambassador, or to 
have heard words addressed to that Ambassador complaining of the senti- 
ments of the English nation. 

The Emperor frequently interrupted me, expressing his great regret at 
what had occurred. He could assure me, His Majesty said, that he had 
spoken without any bad intention — ^that he had just read what had occurred 
in Parliament the night before, and that he had been greatly hurt at the 
strictures passed upon his conduct; I must recollect further that he had 
not spoken of the Government, but of those who attacked him. Again, His 
Majesty begged me to think no more of the matter, repeating the assurance 
that lie had spoken without intention. 

In the course of this second conversation the Emperor again asked, but 
ill a very different tone, why England had taken up the question of Savoy 
which so little regarded her. Had it been Prussia or one of the Continental 
Powers, His Majesty could have understood it, but not a word of remonstrance 
had proceeded from any one of them. I replied that I did not think tlie 
Emperor could rely on that silence as indicating approbation, but at ail 
events, I said, the position of His Majesty’s Government was very different 
from that of the other powers. How was it possible, I asked, for Ilis 
Majesty’s Government to remain silent in presence of the interpellations 
respecting Savoy which were, night after night, put to them ? And if His 
Majesty enquired why these interpellations were put, I would answer him 
that, if my judgment was correct, it was not so much on account of the 
actual plan of annexing Savoy, as on account of the circumstances connected 
with the whole transaction. They were, in fact, interpellations of mistrust. 
And how, I asked, could it be otherwise.^ What could tlie English people 
think on its transpiring that in spite of His Majesty’s declarations, both 
before and during the war, that in going to war he meditated no special 
advantages for France, overtures had positively been made months before, to 
Sardinia, for the eventual cessioii of Savoy ; why had not His Majesty told 
ns fairly, in commencing this war, that if, by the results of the war, the 
territory of Sardinia should be greatly augmented, he might be obliged, in 
defeience to public opinion in France, to ask for some territorial advantage. 
Such a declaration, although it might have rendered the British Government 
still more anxious to prevent the war, would have hindered all the manifesta- 
tion of public opinion which is now taking place. 

The Emperor seemed lo feel the weight of these observations, and he 
ended the conversation by saying, that if this question of Savoy should go 
further, he had pledged himself to consult the Great Powers, and that he 
need hardly add that if their opinion should be unffivourable to bis wishes, 
it would have great weight with him. ^Ht is not likely,” said His Majesty, 
^^that I should act against the advice of all Europe.” 

I end, my Lord, as I commenced, in regi-etting this occurrence. I could 
have wished that the Emperor had not spoken to me a second time yesterday, 
and that I had had a little time for reffection. I feel that I spoke to H*is 
Majesty under considerable emotion, caused by the tone and manner which 
he had adopted ; but I am certain that not a word escaped mo which was not 
respectful to himself* To have passed the matter over, would, in my judg- 
ment, have been a fault, but on the whole I should have preferred conveying 
impressions to His Majesty through M. Thouvenel. I earnestly trust, however, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will view my conduct in a favourable light* 
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It js but justice to my Russian colleague to state that notliing could have 
beeii^iii better taste than Iiis remarks in answer to tlie Emperor’s observations 
to bim. liave told General Kisseleff tliis moriimg that baving bad an 
opportunicy to do so^ I bad expressed to tbe Emperor the opinion that it 
would have been better bad His Majesty avoided irritating topics concerning 
England in tbe presence of another foreign representative. It is not my 
intention to open my lips on tbe subject to any one else. Cowley. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

CHESHAai Placb^ ^th March 1860. 

Lord John Eusseil presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and has tbe honour to submit a despatch 
which he received in a private letter from Lord Cowley. 

The strange scene related in it wiU remind your 
Majesty of some scenes already famous in the 
history of Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. 

Lord John RusseU requests your Majesty’s per- 
mission to write a secret despatch in answer, entirely 
approving the conduct and language of Lord Cowley. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

O&BORNEj 10^^ March 1860. 

The Queen, in returning Lord Cowley’s private 
letter and secret despatch, agrees with Lord John 
Russell, that he has deserved praise for his mode oi 
answering the Emperor’s Napoleonic address.^ . . . 


Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

Osborne, 12th March 1860. 

The Queen is sorry to find that Lord Camiing 
does not approve of any of the modes suggested by 
Sir Charles Wood, for giving the Chiefs security 
of title and possession. The object appears to the 
Queen so important as a means of protection against 
the temptation of our own representatives to seize upon 
the possessions of these Chiefs at any convenient 

1 Tbe ratification by tbe House of Commons of tbe Commercial Treaty^, 
and Mr Gladstone’s message to tbe Emperor, enclosing a copy of Ms Budget 
speech, gave the Emperor an opportunity of making amends to Lord Cowley 
for his hasty language. 
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opportunity— and as a means of giving confidence to 
those Chiefs that the Queen’s Government is not 
actuated by rapacity — that she must hope Lord Canning 
will indicate some mode, appearing less objectionable 
to him, for attaining the same object. The Queen 
wnuld be glad to have a copy of Lord Canning’s 
letter. 


Queen Victoria io Lord John Bussell. 

BiiciviNbriAM FaijACL^ March 1800. 

The Queen has just seen the Swiss Note, and has 
returned it to the Foreign Office.^ With reference to 
Lord John Russell’s letter of this morning, she has only 
to express her anxiety that her Government should 
not look upon this question as one of an optional 
character to take up or not. We have no choice, 
and the consideration whether what we are doing 
may be pleasing or displeasing to France cannot be 
entertained for a moment, although the Queen is 
grieved to find from Lord Cowley’s last letter that 
he considers the question from that point of view. 
We are parties to a treaty of guarantee together with 
other Powers, and have as such a clear and solemn 
duty to perform. We should therefore openly and 
avowedly call upon our partners in this treaty and 
guarantee to consider the note addressed by the Swiss 
Confederation to us. 

The proper course would be to summon the 
Ministers of the Contracting Powers to the Foreign 
Office (not excluding the French Ambassador), and 
to go with them into the maitei-. 'Fliis would take it 
out of the hands of the Emperor and M. de Thouvenel, 

^ Tlie Swiss Governmeat claimed tliat tlic districts of CliaWais and 
Fancigny (being parts of Savoy wMch liad been banded over to Sardinia by 
tlieTreaty of Vienna under a guarantee for tbeir neutrality) sboiild be given 
to Switzerland for the protection of their frontier. The Frencli Emperor 
maintained that it was sufficient for him to guarantee the neutrality of tliose 
districts. Speaking on the night of the 36th, Lord John Russell said: 
" Tlie powers of Europe^ if they wish to maintain peace^ must respect each 
other's limits^ and^ above all^ restore and not disturb that commercial 
confidence which is the result of peaee^ which tends to peace^ and which 
ultimately forms the happiness of nations.’' 
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and make (the Queen is certain of it) a deep 
impression upon them. 

The Queen wishes this letter to be shown to Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John’s other colleagues. 

Qiieen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Buckingham Palace^ "2nd April 1B60, 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter 
and Memorandum.^ In whatever Lord John might say 
in the House of Commons, cai*e should be taken not 
to give the French a handle to make the other Powers 
believe that there exists an understanding between them 
and us. It is by making each of them believe in their 
turn that the others have agreed with France that the 
Emperor paralyses their action. If he will promise 
distinctly to give up the neutral territory to Switzerland, 
that would be an understanding which we might well 
avow, but the Queen fears Count Persigny with all his 
anxiety to smooth matters (as he says) wiU not be able 
to give this assurance, and consequently if Lord John 
sent the Commons home with a declaration that matters 
would be satisfactorily settled, and the Emperor 
intends to keep the neutral territory after all, it 
would unnecessarily make them dupes once more, as 
the Government have from time to time given assur- 
ances based on French promises, which were belied by 
subsequent acts. 

Is the Memorandum for the Queen to keep ? 

The Conference should be here, and on no account 
at Paris. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Selgians. 

Buckingham Palace^ 2Bth April 1860. 

My dearest Uncle, — I write to you on this paper to- 
day, as it is our good Alice’s birthday— her seventeenth ! 
She is a good, dear, amiable child, and in very good 

^ Describing a conversation between Lord Palmerston and Persigny, llie 
former suggesting that a statement sliould be made by Lord John in tbe 
House, in reference to the securities to be given for the neutrality and 
independence of Switzerland, such as would pacify the Emperor, 
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loolcs just now. Her future is still undecided, she is 
quite free, and all we wish is a good, kind husband — 
no brilliant position (which there is not to be got), but 
a quiet, comfortable position. 

Bertie returned last night delighted with his tour,^ 
and with our beloved old Cobm'g, in spite of snoxv. I 
will tell him to give you an account of it. He made 
a very favourable impression there. He gives a good 
account of dear Stoekmar too. 

Many, many thanks for your dear kind letter of the 
20th, with the enclosure from dear Charlotte, whose 
happy, contented disposition is a great blessing. 

I was sure you would grieve for poor, dear, honest 
Ernest Hohenlohe^; Feodore feels it dreadfully, and 
writes beautifully about it. Thank God! she has 
every comfort in her second son, Hermann, who — by an 
arrangement made last year with the eldest and poor 
Ernest — has the entire management of everything; 
Charles has a certain income and Weikersheim® ; while 
Hermann has Langenburg and the management of 
everything else; he naturally leaves the Austrian Service. 

We are too delighted to hear that you are, D.V., 
ready to come by the 2nd of June ; it will be so great 
a pleasure, and to dear Mamma too, who is unherufen 
wonderfully well. She is here again since yesterday, 
and win stay till the 2nd. Cl^m was quite astonished 
at her looks. The poor Queen wiU be seventy-eight 
to-morrow. She is very tolerably well. 

How well do I remember that speech of Oscar’s 
in the carriage. It certainly took us all in. . . . 

I fear I must end for to-day. With Albert’s 
affectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria K.. 

Bertie was much pleased with little Louise. ‘‘ 

^ The Prince of Wales had been spending a week at Coburg and Gotha;, 
which he had not previously seen. 

® Prince Ernest died on the 12th of Aprils and was succeeded by his 
second son Hermann. 

^ A small town in Wilrtemherg, and part of the estate of the Princes of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

^ Elder child of the Duke of Brabant (now King Leopold li), 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

[ Undated, ? April 1 860. ] 

The Queen has just received Lord John Russell’s 
letter. She must say that she would consider it the 
deepest degradation to this country if she was com- 
pelled to appear at the Emperor’s Congress summoned 
to Paris, in order to register and put her seal to the 
acts of spoliation of the Emperor ! 

Lord Cowley was very strong on the effect which 
our yielding that point would have on his position at 
the French Court. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Buckingham Palace^ April 1860. 

The Queen thinks that the main argument is 
omitted in this draft, viz. that the attempts, such as 
Sardinia is suspected to contemplate, are morally bad 
and reprehensible in themselves, besides being politically 
inexpedient. The Queen would be sorry to see a 
despatch go forth on this subject, arguing on the ground 
of expediency alone. She trusts Lord John Russell 
will find it easy to introduce a passage which would 
place it on record, that we do attach importance 
to public justice and morality. When amended, the 
Queen would like to have a copy of the draft. 

Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

House of Commons, April i860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. He is sorry he cannot agree that there 
would be any moral wrong in assisting to overthrow 
the Government of the King of the Two Sicilies. The 
best writers on International Law consider it a merit 
to overthrow a tyrannical government, and there have 
been few governments so tyrannical as that of Naples. 
Of course the King of Sardinia has no right to assist the 
people of the Two Sicilies unless he was asked by them 
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to do so, as the Prince of Orange was asked by the best 
men in England to overthrow the tyranny of James 
II. — an attempt which has received the applause of 
all our great public writers, and is the origin of our 
present form of government.* 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Buckingham Palace^ 30^/i April 1800. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter, 
and trusts he will see, upon further reflection, that the 
case before us is not one in which the Revolution of 
1688, and the advent of William III. called to the 
Throne, can be appealed to as a parallel. The draft 
warns the Government of Sardinia “ not to seek for 
new acquisitions,'’ as the new “ Provinces annexed have 
hardly as yet been thoroughly amalgamated.” Now, 
no public writer nor the International Law will call it 
morally right, that one state should abet revolution 
in another, not with the disinterested object of defending 
a suifering people against tyranny, but in order to 
extinguish that State and make it “an acquisition” 
of its own. If William III. had made England a 
Province of Holland, he would not have received the 
applause Lord John quotes. The Queen trusts that 
in appreciation of this distinction, he will introduce 
some amendment in the sense indicated in her former 
letter. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

House of Cobxmons^ ZQth April 18 G 0 . 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty; he confesses he cannot see anything morally 
wrong in giving aid to an insurrection in the kingdom’s 
of Naples and Sicily. But he admits that to do so 
for the sake of making new acquisitions would be 
criminal, and that he is not justified in imputing this 
motive to the King of Sardinia. Count Cavour would 
probably at once disclaim it. 

1 See ante^ p. 4B9, 
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He therefore proposes to alter these words. The 
despatch went this evening by the usual messenger; 
but, if your Majesty approves of the alteration, it can 
be made to-morrow morning by telegraph to Turin. 

Sir Charles Wood to Queen Victoria. 

India Office^ May I 860 * 

Sir Charles Wood, with his humble duty, begs to 
submit for your Majesty, considerations, whether the 
letters of thanks to those Civil Servants who have not 
been thought deserving of the honour of C.B. should 
run in your Majesty’s name, or in that of the 
Government. 

Your Majesty desired that thanks for service should 
be in your Majesty’s name, but there will be nearly two 
hundred of these letters to different officers, and Sir 
Charles Wood doubted whether it ivould be right to use 
your Majesty’s name so profusely. He is inclined to 
think that it would be better to use your Majesty’s 
name only when addressing higher officers. Sir Charles 
Wood encloses drafts of letters in both ways. 

Sir Charles Wood also encloses an address on the 
occasion of the Thanksgiving in India, delivered by a 
Hindoo. 


Queen Vtctoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

Buckingha3i Palace^ ith May 1860 . 

The Queen returns these papers. She wishes the 
thanks to Civil Servants to be given in all cases, where 
to be given by the Home Government, in her own 
name. The Bath or Knighthood comes directly from 
the Sovereign, and so should the thanks; the Civil 
Servants are the Queen’s servants, and not the servants 
of the Government. The Hindoo address is very 
striking and gratifying as a symptom.^ Presuming that 
Sir Charles does not want the copy back again, the 
Queen has kept it. 

^ Tlie copy of tliis address does not seem to have been preserved. 
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Queen Fictoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace^ Mi May 1860 . 

My dearest Uncle, — . . • Really it is too bad ! 
No country, no human being would ever dream of 
disturbing or attacking France; every one would be 
glad to see her prosperous ; but she must needs disturb 
every quarter of the Globe and try to make mischief 
and set every one by the ears ; and, of course, it will 
end some day in a regular crusade against the universal 
disturber of the world! It is really monstrous ! 

Dear Mamma returned to Frogmore on Friday, and 
Alfr ed left us on Thursday, sailed from Portsmouth on 
Saturday, but had to stop at l^lymouth for some de- 
rangement in the machinery till to-day. He was very 
low at going, though very happy to return to his ship. 
Now, with Albert’s affectionate love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BuciaNGHAM Palace^ \Uh Mmj 1800 . 

My dearest Uncle, — Many, many thanks for your 
very kind letter received on Saturday. We returned 
yesterday evening from Aldershot, where we spent two 
very pleasant days with very warm weather. Sunday 
was a beautiful day and we rode over to Farnham, the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, and it was quite beauti- 
ful, the country is so green and sweet- -and enjoyable. 
The warm rain of last week has produced a burst of 
Spring which is quite beautiful. Yesterday morning it 
rained when we first went out, but it cleared and became 
a beautiful day, and we had a pretty field day. Your 
old Regiment looked extremely well. In the afternoon 
we saw some very interesting rifle-shooting. The whole 
Army practises this now most unremittmgly, and we 
saw three different companies of the Guards &e at 300 
yards, and so on to 900 yards, and hit the target ! They 
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&ed in volleys. It is very satisfactory, as this precision 
would be very telling in action. I think you would be 
interested by it. 

I hope you have forgiven my hurried note of 
Saturday — but I was so anxious at the time. We 
go to Osborne on the 19th, I am happy to say, till 
the 31st. 

Affairs continue to be very threatening, and keep 
everybody in suspense. . . , Ever, dearest Uncle, your 
devoted Mece, Victoeia E. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBOBNE^ %2nd May 1860. 

My deaeest Uncle,— I write to you from here, 
where it is wonderfully beautiful and unusually hot for 
May — it is quite like July, but the late Spring has 
brought out everything together in the most wonderful 
manner. The foliage of many trees is hardly out yet, 
but there are all the fruit-trees in fullest blossom — the 
lilacs and peonies out — ^the thorns only begiiming and 
every wild flower in profusion — the grass splendidly 
green, and a fragrance about everything which is too 
delicious ; and the birds singing most beautifully. The 
nightingales were last night singing all roimd the 
house. . . . 

Affairs are in a most bewildered state. Lord 
Palmerston is very stout and right about our neigh- 
bour. I am glad to be able to refute most positively the 
report of our ships having prevented the Neapolitans 
from firing ; the case is quite clear, and the French and 
Neapolitan Governments themselves have spread this 
falsehood. 

The House of Lords have thrown the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Paper Duties^ out by a very large 

^ This part of Mr Gladstone’s financial scheme had lost a good deal of its 
early popularity : it had only passed the third reading in the Commons by the 
small majority of nine^ and the Premier had already told the Queen that the 
Peers would perform a public service by rejecting it. The majority against 
it In the House of Lords was 89. 
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majority, which is a very good thing. It will save us a 
large amount of revenue. 

I must end for to-day. Hoping that these lines will 
find you quite well, ever your devoted Daughter (I 
wrote by mistake hut wiU leave, as it only expresses what 
myfeelmgs are) and Niece, Victoeia R. 

We have quite a small party on the 1st, with some 
choral singing. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


94 Piccadilly^ 2,'ind May 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that the Cabinet met 
to-day at half-past twelve to consider what (if an 5 d;hing) 
should be done in consequence of the vote of the 
House of Lords last night. Lord John Russell, Mr 
Gladstone, and Mr Milner Gibson were desirous of 
finding some means of visiting their displeasure upon 
the House of Lords, but it was shown to them that 
the only measures which could be adopted were far 
too violent for the occasion, and that the House of 
Commons itself is powerless in the matter. When 
the Lords do anything inconsistent with the asserted 
privileges of the House of Commons, as, for instance, 
inserting a taxing Clause in a Bill sent up to them, or 
making an alteration in a Money Bill sent up to them, 
the House of Commons is necessarily invited to do 
something afterwards in the matter, by assenting to 
what has been done by the Lords ; and the Commons 
then assert their claimed rights by throwing out the 
BiU thus, improperly, as the Commons say, meddled 
with by the Lords; but when the Lords throw out 
a Bill there is nothing for the Commons to do, as the 
Bill has vanished, and the Commons are therefore 
furnished with no opportunity of asserting the right 
which they may claim. But, moreover, the Commons 
have always contended that the Lords cannot originate 
or alter a Money Bill, but it has never been contended 
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that the Lords may not reject a Jiloney Bill, though 
there are few instances of their having done so. These 
arguments at length prevailed, and by four o’clock 
it was agreed that Viscount Palmerston should give 
notice that he would on Thursday move that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the Journals of the 
House of Lords to ascertain the fate of the Bill thus 
lost like Sir John Franklin, and that on Friday he 
should move the appointment of a Committee to search 
for precedent applicable to the case. This com’se it 
was thought, while binding the Government to no 
particular course, would in some degree satisfy those 
who think some step necessary. The measures 
mentioned, though it is fair to say not actually pro- 
posed, were that Parliament should be prorogued, 
and reassembled either in the Autumn or Winter, that 
then the same BUI should be brought in, and be sent 
up to the Lords, and that if that Bill were again rejected, 
Parliament should be dissolved. It was objected to 
all this, that the case did not warrant such a course ; 
that whether the Lords have or have not overstepped 
their proper functions, the opinion of the great majority 
of the public is that the Lords have done a right and 
useM thing (in confirmation of which it may be stated 
that the people in the gallery of the House of Lords 
are said to have joined in the cheers which broke out 
when the numbers of the division were announced). 

Viscount Palmerston, at the meeting of the House, 
gave notice accordingly that he should on Thursday 
move for a Committee to search the Lords’ Journals — 
a usual form of motion ; and that he should on Friday 
move to appoint a Committee to search for precedents 
in order to ascertain facts ; but he added that he did 
not take this course with any view to hostility towards 
the House of Lords. An attempt was made by Mr 
Whalley and Mr Digby Seymour to set up a complaint 
that this was not the sort of proceeding which the 
gravity of the occasion required, but this endeavour 
was put down by an unmistakable manifestation of 
a contrary opinion by the rest of the House. . . . 
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Queen Victoria to tJie Duke of Somerset. 

BucKiNGHAni Palack, June 18G0. 

Before sanctioning the proposed change in the Naval 
Uniform,^ the Queen wishes to know what the State 
occasions are on which the Ml dress is to be worn. 
The officers generally wear an undress without epaulettes, 
which in consequence are of little inconvenience to 
them. She has always understood the Service to cling 
very much to its present uniform, and she would be 
sorry to shock their feelings. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

House or Commons^, tnd Jnltj 1800. 

(8.30 F.M.) 

Viscount Palmerston has had the honour of 
receiving your Ma^jesty’s letter of this afternoon. 
Nothing of much importance as to Foreign Affairs 
was done at the Cabinet to-day. . . . The material 
question for discussion was the course to be pursued 
about the Tax Bill Report. Lord .Tolin Russell had 
altered his opinion since Saturday, and had yesterday 
sent Viscount Palmerston a Draft of Resolution which 
he wished to be circulated to the members of the 
Cabinet before their meeting at twelve to-day. . . . 

After a long discussion, the draft, of which the 
enclosed is a copy, was agreed to by all except Mr 
Gladstone. This draft is a combination of parts of 
Lord John’s, parts of Sir James Graham’s, and parts 
of Viscount Palmerston’s. No mention of course was 
made in Cabinet of Sir James Graham having made 
any suggestion. 

When all the other members had left the room 
Mr Gladstone requested Viscount Palmerston to 
submit to your Majesty that he could no longer 

The principal change proposed was that full dress should cease to he 

oMiF'aLftw at ClATirfc; Mavtk] 
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continue to carry on the business of his Department.^ 
His opinion strongly was that action and not a 
Resolution was required, that one of three courses 
ought to be pursued: either that the Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill should again be sent up to the Lords ; 
or that a Bill should be sent up for suspending the 
Paper Duties for a year; or that a BiU should be 
sent up reducing those duties gradually year by year ; 
or fourthly that with the Repeal of the Paper Duties 
should be coupled the imposition of Spirit Duties. 
Viscount Palmerston said he really could not under- 
take the communication which IMr Gladstone wished 
to be submitted to your Majesty, and earnestly 
entreated Mr Gladstone to reconsider the matter; 
he urged in detail all the reasons which ought to 
dissuade such a step, and he thought that he had 
produced some impression on Mr Gladstone. It was 
agreed between them that Viscount Palmerston, instead 
of giving notice this afternoon of a Motion to-morrow, 
and lajdng the Resolution on the table this evening, 
should give notice this afternoon of a Motion for 
Thursday, and promise to lay the Resolution on the 
table to-morrow. Tliis gives Mr Gladstone more 
time to think, and more room to turn round in. Mr 
Milner Gibson has no intention of going out, and has 
so told Mr Gladstone, strongly advising him to stay 
in; and Viscount Palmerston’s impression is that Mr 
Gladstone, having failed to become master of the 
Cabinet by a threat of resignation, will in the end 
yield to the almost unanimous decision of his 
colleagues. The only person who supported Mr 
Gladstone’s views, except Mr Milner Gibson, was the 
Duke of Argyll, who, however, like Mr Gibson, had 
no intention whatever of accompanying Mr Gladstone 
in resignation.^ . . . 

1 This is said to have been an incident of frequent occurrence during the 
second administration of Lord Palmerston. 

2 The Queen wrote to King Leopold : As 1 told you in my little note of 
Sunday^ Lord John became quite reasonable^ and is very moderate about this 
affair ; on the other hand^ Mr Gladstone has threatened to resign— and it is 
still uncertain if he will not persist in his intention. He is terribly excited/* 

rr- 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


Piccadilly^ Wh July I860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that the House of 
Commons this night passed the three Privilege Resolu- 
tions after two divisions.^ . . . 

The Debate which did not begin till half-past eight, 
after questions on the adjournment to Monday, was 
commenced by Mr Digby Seymour, Member for 
Southampton, who went into an elaborate discussion 
of the precedents mentioned in the appendix to the 
Report of the Committee, arguing against the right 
of the Lords. He attacked Viscount Palmerston’s 
speech, and highly praised that of Mr Gladstone, 
who, he said, if he lost his place in the Cabinet in con- 
sequence of that speech would be rewarded by a 
Throne in the affections of the Nation. Mr Horsman 
then made a very able, eloquent, and remarkable speech, 
well worth reading. . . . 

Mr Bright made an indignation speech in reply. 
He went over the same ground as the former speaker 
about the precedents, was astonished and shocked at Mr 
Horsman’s speech, was displeased with the Resolutions, 
and with Viscount Palmerston’s speech, was in admira- 
tion unbounded of Mr Gladstone, but all the time was 
so hoarse that his efforts to make himself heard gave 
to his utterance an appearance of passion even greater 
than that which he actually felt. After his speech 
the House began skirmishing as to the question of 
finishing the Debate or adjourning it, but the Resolu- 
tions were at last agreed to. 

^ Tlie Resolutions;, wliicli tlie Committee recommended, and tlie House of 
Commons adopted, declared inter alia that the Commons had in their own 
hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and frame hills of supply, 
that their rights as to the matter, manner, measure, and time might be 
maintained inviolate,” 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laekbn^j JSth July 18G0. 

My beloved Victobia, — . . . Bertie has then 
set out on his interesting journey/ which though not 
without fatigue will be full of information and satis- 
faction for his young mind. I am glad to hear that 
dear Albert went with him/ he can have no equal to 
his good and distinguished father for kindness, and a 
wise guidance of his young life, . . . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBOENE^ July 1860. 

My DEAREST Uncle, — . . . I venture now to confide 
a secret to you — the details of which you shall hear 
verbally from us when we have the happiness of seeing 
you in October. It is that our surmises respecting 
Louis of Hesse® have turned out to be true, and that 
we have reason to hope that this affair will be in due 
time realised. The feelings are very reciprocal on both 
sides, though nothing definitive will be settled till 
the young people meet again, probably later this 
Autumn {hut not in Germany). Please do not say 
anything about it to any one. Your very great kind- 
ness and affection for our children has induced me to 
mention this to you, who moreover saw the first dawn- 
ing of these prospects. 

Dear Mamma starts to-day for Edinburgh — sleeping 
to-night at York. With Albert’s affectionate love, 
ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

^ In consequence of tlie loyal and patriotic assistance rendered by Canada 
during tbe Crimean War, and tbe expressed desire of tlie Canadians to be 
visited by tbe Queen in person and to welcome one of ber sons as Governor- 
General, it was decided’ that tbe Prince of Wales should make a tour there. 
During tbe course of tbe visit, which was made in company with tbe Duke of 
Newcastle, tbe Prince opened tbe magnificent bridge over tbe St Lawrence ; 
he subsequently availed himself of President Buchanan’s invitation already 
referred to {ante^ p. 477)jj and was received with tbe greatest enthusiasm at 
Washington. Tbe Prince returned to England in November. 

® Referring to a previous letter, in which the Queen bad informed the 
King of tbe Belgians that Prince Albert had accompanied the Prince of Wales 
as far as Plymouth. 

^ Prince Louis of Hesse, afterwards Grand Duke Louis IV. 
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Queen Victoria to Earl Canning. 

Osborne^ 2nd August 1860. 

The Queen thanks Lord Canning very much for 
a most interesting letter of the 30th of May, giving a 
most comprehensive and gratifying account of his 
progress through her Indian Dominions, and of his 
reception of the different Princes and Chiefs. Such 
reception and such land considerate treatment of them 
is, as Lord Canning knows, entirely in unison with the 
Queen’s own feelings, and both the Prince and herself 
have been peculiarly gratified at reading this account, 
and feel sure of the good effect it must have on these 
Princes, and on India in general. 

We have just seen Lord Clyde looking wonderfully 
well; he speaks in high terms of Lord Canning, and 
enthusiastically of dear Lady Canning. Alas ! another 
most valuable public servant and friend of ours. Lord 
Elphinstone,^ only returned to die ! Lord Canning wiU 
grieve much no doubt to hear this. 

Both he and Lady Canning will have heard with 
interest of the birth of our second grandchild and first 
grand-daughter.^ Nothing can go on better than the 
Princess Royal does. Of the Prince of Wales’s arrival 
in Canada we could not yet hear, but shall do so in a 
few days. 

This country and Europe continue to be in a state 
of alarms, or rather more profound distrust in, the 
conduct and purposes of our neighbour. Fortunately 
the feeling of Germany is so unanimous upon this 
subject, and the Emperor’s attempt to produce dis- 
affection or division there has so signally failed and 
produced so diametrically a contrary effect, and Belgium 
has shown such an enthusiastic spirit of loyalty only 
equal to the public spirit which this country has shown 
in the Volunteer movement, that it is to be hoped 
these sinister designs are checked for a time at least. 

^ See rniie^ p. 401. 

^ The Princess Charlotte^, now Grand Duchess of Saxe-Meiningenj, was 
bom on the 24th of July. 
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With the Prince’s kind remembrance to Lord 
Canning, the Queen concludes, hoping this letter will 
find him in good health, and Lady Canning safely 
returned from her expedition. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Holyeood^ ^th August 18G0. 

My dearest Uncle, — I have many excuses for 
sending a few hurried lines from here instead of my 
usual letter, but I was much hurried yesterday; the 
separation jfrom baby quite upset me, as she too cried 
very much — but she is consoled again. 

Many thanks for your dear letter of the 8rd, which I 
shall duly answer on Friday. 

W e came down here by night train, arriving at eight. 
We paid dear Mamma a visit at her really charming 
residence at Cramond,^ quite near the sea, Yuth beautiful 
trees, and very cheerful. 

And this afternoon she was present the whole time 
at the splendid Volunteer Review, which lasted jfi-om 
half-past three till near six, in the open carriage with 
me, and enjoyed it so much ; and I was so happy to have 
her with me on this memorable occasion, having had 
you with me on the previous occasion.® And it was 
magnificent — finer decidedly than in London — ^there 
were more (1,400 more), and then the scenery here 
is so splendid ! That fine mountain of Arthur’s Seat, 
crowded with thousands and thousands to the very top 
— and the Scotch are very noisy and demonstrative in 
their loyalty. Lord Breadalbane, at the head of his 
Highlanders, was a picture of a Highland chieftain. 
The dust was quite fearful ! At nine we leave for 
Balmoral. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R, 

^ Hie Duchess of Kent was spending the summer at Cramond Honse^ 
near Edinburgh, 

2 The Review in Hyde Parkj which took place on the 23rd of June. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Balmoral_, 10//i September 1860. 

My beloved Uncle,— I have no letter from you, 
but trust you are quite well. Here we have had a week 
of very fine weather, but since Saturday it has become 
extremely cold. We made a most delightful incognito 
expedition on Tuesday last, 4th, returning on Wednes- 
day 5th. We drove off from here quite early at eight, 
for twenty-one miles up to the GeMie, a small river — 
rode from here on ponies across the hills to Glen Fishie, 
a beautiful spot, where the old Duchess of Bedford 
used to live in a sort of encampment of wooden huts — 
on to Loch Inch, a beautiful but not wild lake (another 
twenty miles), crossed the Spey in a ferry, and posted in 
very rough vehicles to Grantown, again twenty miles, 
coming in there at nine. We passed close by Kinrara 
where you used to be, but, unfortunately, not by the 
house. No one knew us — anywhere or at the little inn. 
We went under the names of Lord and Lady Churchill, 
and Lady Churchill and General Grey who went with 
us, under the names of Miss Spencer and Dr Grey! 
Two maids only went with us (whom we had sent round 
with our things), and 710 servants but our two excellent 
Highlanders, viz. Albert’s first stalker or head keeper, 
and Tny own Highland servant and factotum — both 
excellent, intelligent, devoted people. Only when we 
had left was it found out. We posted to Tomantoul, a 
wretched village — fourteen miles, in four hours! ! with 
a pair of wretched tired horses — over a big hilly road. 
At Tomantoul we again took our ponies and rode by 
Avon Side and Glen Avon, also very fine ; back to Ijoeh 
Bulig — eight miles from here — ^whence we returned 
home in our carriage. It was a most delightful and 
enjoyable, as well as beautiful, expedition. I have been 
besides on many other ones for the day. 

In Italy I fear the state of affairs is very distressing 
—but really the miserable, weak, and foolish conduct of 
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the King of Naples^ and the squabbles of the whole 
family takes away all one’s sympathy ! We leave here 
alas ! on Saturday, stop till Monday evening at Edin- 
burgh to see Mamma, and go on that night straight 
to Osborne, where we expect to arrive on Tuesday for 
breakfast. With Albert’s affectionate love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria Rc 

Fiscount Palmerston to Queen FidoJ’ia. 

BroadlanbSj 18^^ September 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and will have the honour of 'waiting upon 
your Majesty at Osborne to-morrow. Your ^lajesty 
must naturally feel regret at shortening so much your 
Majesty’s agreeable holidays in the Highlands, though 
the happiness of meeting the Princess Royal must 
amply make amends for it ; but the fact is that of all 
the gifts which good fairies were in the habit of bestowing 
on their favourites, that which would have been the 
most desirable would have been the power which the 
Irishman ascribed to a bird, of being in two places at 
one and the same time. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Osborne^ 2^th September 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and submits the accompanying letters 
which he has received from Lord John Russell, together 
with Lord John’s letter to him ; and he certainly agrees 
with Lord John in thinking that a meeting at present 
between your Majesty and the Emperor of Austria, 
though in many respects likely to be useful, would 
on the whole be so liable to misconstruction, and would 
prove such a fertile source of misrepresentation, that 
it would be better to avoid it. Such a meeting would 
undoubtedly be useful to the Emperor of Austria, 

^ King Francis had just fled Naples to Gaeta^ and Garibaldi shortly 
afterwards arrived in Naples. 
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by reason of the good advice which he would receive 
from your Majesty, and from His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort; but your Majesty will probably be 
able to find some other way of conveying to the Emperor 
counsel calculated to save him from some of the dangers 
by which he appears to be beset. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

f^epfemher 1800« 

The Queen received these letters from liOrd 
Palmerston, who likewise communicated to her Ijord 
John Russell’s letter, respecting the hint thrown out 
by Count Rechberg^ of a meeting with the Emperor 
of Austria. The Queen agrees with Lord Palmerston, 
that while such an interview might for many reasons 
have been desirable, under present circumstances it 
might lead to much talk and to many rumours which 
might do harm, or at anyrate give rise to useless con- 
jectures. It would therefore be better to “nip this 
project in the bud” as Lord John suggests, but care 
should be taken to do this in such a manner as 
not to let it appear that there was any disinclination 
on the Queen’s part to meet the Emperor of Austria. 


The King of Navies to Quee^i Vkioi'ia. 


le 6 Odohre 1800, 

Madame ma Sceue, — ^Le memorandum qu’a la date 
d’aujourd’hui mon Gouvernement adresse a celui de 
votre Ma-jeste, les protestations que dans ces derniers 
temps je lui ai fait parvenir donneront a votre Majesty 
une idee claire des conflits par lesquels j’ai passe, et 
de la situation ou je me trouve. 

^ In a letter ^to Mr Julian Fane^ Count Keeliber"*^ the Austrian Foreign 
Blinister^ had said that he had desired to bring’ about an interview between 
the Queen and the Emperor of Austria^, but that tliere would have been 
difficulties in the way. Lord John Kussell wsm of opinion that tlie idea 
should be nipped in the biid^ and in this Lord Palmerston fully concurred. 
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A la sagacitc de votre ISIajeste ne peut eehapper 
la transcendance des evenements qui se passent dans 
le Royaume des Deux Sidles, et dans les Etats 
Pontificaux. J’dais, et je suis seul a lutter centre 
toutes les forces de la revolution Europfenne. Cette 
revolution s’est presentee avee un pouvoir que jamais 
on ne lui avait connu, armes, pares d’artillerie, munitions, 
vaisseaux, rien ne lui a manque, pas meme les ports 
d’une puissance pour se r^cruter, et son drapeau pour 
la couvrir. 

Ces evenements etablissent un nouveau droit public, 
fonde sur la destruction des anciens traites et des 
principes reconnus du droit des gens. La cause que 
je defends seul a Naples n’est pas seulement ma propre 
cause; eUe est la cause de tous les Souverains et de 
tous les Etats independants. 

La question qui se debat dans le Royaume des 
Deux Siciles, est une question de vie ou de mort pour 
d’autres Etats d’Europe. 

C’est a ce titre, et non par un interlt personnel 
que j’ose m’adresser i la haute raison de votre Majesty, 
d Sa prdvoyance et d Sa justice. 

La grande position qu’occupe votre Majesty dans le 
monde, Sa sagesse, les relations amicales qui ont toujours 
existe entre nos deux families, et la bienveillance 
particuliere dont votre Majeste a daignd toujours 
m’honorer, me font espdrer, que votre Majesty verra 
dans cet appel que je fais avee confiance a Sa politique 
et a Sa justice, une nouveUe preuve du respect que 
j’ai eu toujours pour EUe, de I’alfeetion sincere, et 
des sentiments de haute consideration avee lesquels j’ai 
I’honneur d’etre, Madame ma Soeur, de votre Ma,jeste, 
le bon Frere, Francois. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

LaeivfN;, 2 nd November 1860 

My beloved Victoria, — . . . Bertie’s visit seems 
to have gone olf most splendidly; its effects wiU be 
useful. The enemies of England always flatter them- 
selves that mischief may come from that part of the 
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world. To see, therefore, friendly feelings arise, instead 
of war, will disappoint them much. Alfred’s appearance 
at the Cape ^ has also been a most wise measure. South 
Africa has a great future to expect, it is a pity it is so 
far and I too old to go there; the plants alone are 
already a great temptation. I should like very much 
to hear what came to your knowledge of the W arsaw 
meeting.® Prince Gortschakoff tried hard to make it 
believe that it would bring Ruma nearer to France. 
If this was to be the result of the meeting it would be 
a very sad one indeed. . . . 

The way in which the English Press misunderstands 
all these things is quite lamentable. The meeting of 
the Sovereigns had this time a better object than the 
oppression of the liberties of Nations ; that this should 
not be seen by people who would be the first sufferers 
of the supremacy of a certain power is very lamentable, 
but they see ever3d:hing only according Lo the colour of 
thdr spectacles. Le FilihuHtive movement at Naples 
is very shameful, but that poor King has been so 
calumniated that Garibaldi is the rage of the present 
moment ; Colonel Walker® has been shot, and Garibaldi, 
who comes out of that self-same school, is divinised. 
But it is time I should end. With my best love to 
dear Albert, I remain ever, my beloved Victoria, your 
devoted old Uncle, Leopold R. 

^ Prince Alfred wlio^ some time before, had been appointed to the Eunjalm^ 
in the course of the summer visited South Africa. After makiiif*' a tour 
through Kaffraria, Natal, and the Orange Free State, he returned lo Cape 
Town, where, in September, he laid the foundation stone of the breakwater in 
Table Bay. In a letter written by the Prince Consort a few weeks earlier to 
Baron Stockmar, he remarks upon the noteworthy coincidence that almost in 
the same week in which the elder brother would open the great bridge across 
the St Lawrence, the younger would lay the foundation stone of the break- 
water for the Cape Towir Harbour. What a cheering picture is here,” he 
wrote, of the progress and expansion of the British race, and of the useful 
co-operation of the Royal Family in the civilisation which England has 
developed and advanced” {Life of the Prime Conmft, voL v. p. 88). 

2 The Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the Prince Regent of Prussia 
met at Warsaw on 20th October, and held a conierence wliicli extended over 
several days. 

^ W alker, in the course of one of the Nicaraguan revolutions, had seized 
the supreme power, and had been recognised as President by the U.S. Govern- 
ment ; he was afterwards expelled, and, on venturing to return, was arrested, 
and shot on the 25th of September 1860. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

WiNDsoB Castle^ Srd Nommher 1860 . 

The Queen returns the enclosed draft/ which she 
is afraid is not likely to produce the beneficial results 
which Lord John seems to anticipate. 

The expression of our hope, that Rome and Venetia, 
from their Italian nationality, wiU soon share in the 
freedom and good government of the rest of Italy, can 
only be understood as a declaration on our part that 
we wish to see them share the annexation to Sardinia, 
after that of the Two Sicilies shall have been completed. 

The declaration at the end after the quotations of 
the former protests, vague as it is, viz. “ That if other 
Powers interfere England would do as she pleases,” 
means either nothing at all (for England is free to do 
as she pleases) or it means a threat of war, either an 
empty threat, or one intended to be followed up when 
the occasion arises. The first would hardly be dignified 
for a great Power like England, and as to the second, 
the Queen for one is not prepared to decide to go to 
war to ensure the success of the Italian Revolution. 

But is such a declaration at the present moment 
called for by anything that has happened? Another 
despatch has accepted as satisfactory the French ex- 
planation about the order given to the fleet before 
Gaeta, and Austria has renewed her assurances that 
she will not interfere; the only Power likely to con- 
tinue to interfere and to produce war — Sardinia — is 
held to have an exceptional right to it, as an “ Italian ” 
Power. 

The Queen thinks this important despatch should 
not be laid before her again without its having received 
the deliberate consideration and assent of the whole 
Cabinet, and in case Lord John should bring it before 

^ Tb.is draft despatch^ prepared in order to be sent to all the Powers^, 
expressed approval of tbe Italian Revolution. It concluded : ‘'^Her Majesty’s 
Government deem it rigM to declare that if any other Power should attempt 
forcible interference. Her Majesty’s Government will hold themselves free 
to act in such a manner as the rights of nations, the independence of Italy, 
and the interests of Europe may seem to them to require.” 
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them the Queen would wish him to communicate this 
letter also to them, as embodying her views on the 
subject. 


Lm’d John Bmsell to Qiiecn ricioria. 

Pembroke Lodge^ Xovemher 1800. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. ... 

With regard to the position of Great Britain, Lord 
.John Russell is bound to advise that it shall not suffer 
by the change of circumstances. 

From 1815 to 1859 Austria ruled Italy. If Italians 
had reason to complain, England had notliing to fear 
from the use of Austrian influence against British 
interests. 

But if France were to sway the united Navies of 
Genoa and Naples, and Great IBritain to look on from 
fear or apathy, or excessive love of peace, she might 
soon have to defend her possessions of hlalta. Corfu, 
and Gibraltar. 

Austria would hardly attempt any new aggression 
on Italy, unless she were assisted by France. 

Italy as one Power would derive strength from the 
declaration of Great Britain, as a disinterested friend. 

A letter of Lord Cowley will show your IBajesty 
the suspicions and doubts which exist as to French 
policy in Italy. ^ Ail these projects will be scattered 
to the winds by the word of the British Government. 

Queen Victoria to the King of Naples. 

Windage Oasti.e^ Zrd Novemher 1800. 

Six, my Bxothex, — The letter 1 have received from 
your Majesty, dated from Gaeta on the Gth of October, 
is altogether devoted to political considerations. 

These considerations have for a long time occupied 

^ Lord Cowley ’^vrote tliat lie had heard through Count Mettemicli that 
the Emperor of the French would never consent to the annexation of Naples 
to Piedmont; that he wished the Pope to retain Unihria and the Marches^ 
and that the Romagna should be an independent State. 
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the thoughts of my confidential advisers, and I have 
directed them to convey to my Ministers abroad such 
instructions as occasion appeared to me to require. 

I will therefore confme this letter to those topics 
which are not the immediate subjects of political 
controversy. 

Upon your Majesty’s accession to the Throne I lost 
no time in assuring your Majesty of my sincere wishes 
for the prosperity of your reign, and the permanence of 
your dynasty. 

At the same time I was fully aware of the 
difficulties of the period at which your Majesty 
succeeded to the Crown. That these difficulties 
should not have been surmounted, and that they 
should now threaten to overwhelm the Monarchy, of 
which your Majesty is the heir, is to me a source of 
deep concern. 

It only remains that I should ask your Majesty to 
express to the Queen my sincere sympathy in her mis- 
fortunes. I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to your Majesty the assurance of the invariable friend- 
ship and high consideration with which I am, Sir, my 
Brother, your Majesty’s good Sister, Victoeia R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Windsor Castle^ November 1860. 

My beloved Uncle, — . . . Here we have the 
happiness of having our dear Alfred back since the 
9th, who gives very interesting accounts of his expedi- 
tion, and has brought back many most interesting 
trophies, splendid horns of all those wonderful animals, 
photographs, etc. He is grown, though very short 
for his age, but I think less so than his brother at 
the same age. Major Cowell ^ gives an excellent report 

^ Major (afterwards Sir Jolin) Cowell was appointed as Tutor to Prince 
Alfred in 1856. He was then a Lieutenant of Engineers, and had been 
Adjutant to Sir Harry Jones at Bomarsund and before Sebastopol, 
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of him in every way, which, as you will readily believe, 
makes us very happy. He is really such a dear,_ gifted, 
handsome child, that it makes one doubly anxious he 
should have as few failings as mortal men can have. 
Our poor Bertie is still on the Atlantic, detained by 
very contrary winds, which those large vessels with 
only an auxiliary screw and only eight days’ coal 
cannot make any v^ay against. Two powerful steamers 
have now gone out to look for him and bring him 
in. . . . 

With Albert’s affectionate love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

}^iccAT)irffA% 22?? Not^emher 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to submit that, as it appears 
from a despatch from Lord Cowley that tiie commercial 
negotiations at Paris have been brought to a conclusion, 
and that Mr Cobden has left Paris, the time has come 
for your Majesty to consider what substantial mark of 
your Majesty’s approval your Majesty would be pleased 
to confer upon Mr Cobden. Mr Cobden has now for 
about twelve months been laboriously employed without 
salary or emolument in negotiating the complicated 
details of commercial arrangements between England 
and France, which cannot fail to tend to the material 
advantage of both countries, but more especially to 
the increased development of the industry and com- 
merce of your Majesty’s subjects. It would be an 
ungracious proceeding to leave the services of Mr 
Cobden with no other acknowledgment than the 
praises contained in a Foreign Office despatch, and 
Viscount Palmerston therefore with the concurrence 
of Lord John RusseU would beg to submit for the 
gracious approval of your hla-jesty that Mr Cobden 
might be offered his choice of being created a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Civil Order of the Bath, or of 
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being made a Member of your Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 

{Note, in Queen's hand. — Was agreed to offer him 
either to be made a P.C., or a Baronet).^ 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 


Laeken^ 22nd November 1860. 

My beloved V ictoria, — I have to thank you for a 
most kind letter of the 20th, I hope you will see the 
young and very nice Empress of Austria,® perhaps you 
made a little excursion to Plymouth. I had, and have 
sdU, some cold, and therefore I was apprehensive of 
waiting at the station on the 20th in the evenmg; I 
sent Marie and Philip to receive the Empress. Yester- 
day before daybreak I went myself to Antwerp. I first 
paid the Empress a visit, and then I took her to your 
beautiful ship. She was much struck with it, and it 
was very kind of you, and indeed, for an invalid, 
invaluable. It will show, besides, that even beyond 
Garibaldi, and that amiable, disinterested Annexmdi&x, 
you can feel some interest. I saw the Empress already 
dressed for her departure, but I think there is some- 
thing very pecuMar about her, which is very pleasing. 
Poor soul, to see her go away under, I fear, not very safe 
circumstances, as she coughs a great deal, quite grieves 
one ; though it certainly increased my stupid cold, stOl 
I should have been sorry not to have assisted at her 
going to sea. It was a beautiful day, but this night it 
has begun to blow from the West-south-west, which 
I fear will create a sea to the W estward. 

That you had your sons about you must have been 
a great satisfaction to you. Bertie got well through 
his truly tremendous tour. I think that the effect 
on the Americans will last for some time. That the 
poor Duke of Newcastle got home without accident 

^ Mr Cobden declined 130111 the Honours. 

2 The Empress Elizaheth was on her way to Madeira^ in a ship placed at 
her disposal by the Queen. 
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is surprising. Affy has something most winning, and 
is a dear little rogue. Eugenic’s expeditioiri is most 
astonishing. She also coughs much, and 1 never heard 
Scotland recommended for "i\rinler excursions. I 
believe that the death of her sister aileetcd her a good 
deal. She seems to have been a good deal choquee 
that she had been dancing in .iVfrica when that poor 
sister was dying. Next to this, there seems a dilierence 
of opinion with her master on the subject of the l*o])e. 
You will recollect that at the time of his elections the 
clergy rendered him undoubted good service; I e^'en 
doubt that he would have been elected without their 
aid. Now he puts the axe to the root of the wliole 
Catholic Church by destroying tlic Pope, and lie does 
this without the slightest provocation, and for tlie benefit 
of the revolution et des revolwtionnaircs. . . . 

I remain ever, my beloved Victoria. }'our devoted 
Uncle, Leopold 11. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Windsor ('asti.e, l,st ihremher HIOO. 

Deaeest Uncle, — I hasten to announce to you tliat 
yesterday our dear young couple here were engaged, and 
that we ci7'e all very happy." Ijouis was spoken to 
yesterday on our return from Aldershot by iUbert,— 
who told him he would have an opportunity of speaking 
to AMce — and this opportunity he took last night after 
dinner when he was standing alone with her at the fire, 
and every one else was occujfied in talking. They 
whispered it to me, and then, after we left the drawing- 
room, we sent for good Louis — and the young people 
met and confii-med in a very touching manner what 
they had merely been able to whisper to one another 

^ Tie Empress of tie Frcnci was making? a tour in Eni’-land and Scotlanrl 
for tie benefit of her health ; she had sustained a bereavement by the death 
of her sister; the Duchess of Alia, 

^ See ante^ p, 515. 
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before. He was very much overcome. He is a dear, 
good, amiable, high-principled young man — who I am 
sure will make our dearest Alice very happy, and she 
will, I am sure, be a most devoted loving wife to him. 
She is very, very happy, and it is a pleasure to see their 
young, happy faces beaming with love for one another. 
Alice is so extremely reasonable and quiet. She ivishes 
everything kind and affectionate to be said to you, and 
hopes for your blessing ! I am very, very happy, so are 
we both, but I am still a good deal agitated and flurried 
by the whole event. 

On Tuesday the Empress arrives, but only to 
luncheon. I must end now in haste. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria E. 

Pray tell it to good Philip, and also to Leopold and 
Marie. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 


Windsor Castle^ December 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s second 
letter respecting the Bishopric of Worcester,^ just as she 
was going to answer the first. While not objecting to 
the nomination of Mr Bayley,^ she wanted to point out 
the importance of, at a future vacancy, not to confine the 
selection to respectable parish priests, but to bear in 
mind that the Bench of Bishops should not be left devoid 
of some University men of acknowledged standing and 
theological learning ; it would be seriously weakened if, 
in controversies on points of doctrine agitating the 
Church, no value were attached to the opinions at least 
of some of those who are to govern her. Lord Pal- 
merston may now have an opportunity of selecting a 
stronger man of Liberal views from Cambridge. 

^ Bisliop Henry Pepys liad died in November^ and was succeeded in tlie 
following January by Canon Henry Pbilpott of Norwich^ Master of St 
Catharine’s College^ Cambridge. 

2 Probably the Rev. Emilins Bayley, Rector of St George's^ Bloomsbury ; 
now the Rev. Sir Emilius Laurie. 
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oSO BETROTHAL OF PRINCESS ALICE [ciup. xxix 
Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PicrABiLLY^ Becemler 1 8G0, 

Viscount Palmerston j)resents his humble duty to 
your Blajesty, and very sincerely congratulates your 
Majesty upon the arrangement of a marriage which 
bids so fair to secure for Her iloyal Higiiness the 
Princess Alice that happiness to which her amiable and 
estimable qualities so justly entitle her. 

With respect to bishops, Viscount Palmerston would 
beg to submit that the bishops are in the Church what 
generals of districts are in the Array : their chief duties 
consist in watching over the clergy of their diocese, 
seeing that they pei'form properly tlieir parochial duties, 
and preserving harmony between the clergy and the 
laity, and softening the asperities between the Estab- 
lished Church and the Dissenters. For these purposes 
it is desirable that a bishop should have practical know- 
ledge of parochial functions, and should not be of an 
overbearing and intolerant temperament. His diocesan 
duties are enough to occupy all his time, and the less 
he engages in theological disputes the better. Much 
mischief has been done by theological bishops, and if 
the Bench were filled with men like the llishops of 
Oxford and Exeter there would be no religious peace in 
the land. Nor have men chosen merely for their learn- 
ing succeeded better; Thirlwall, Bishop of St David’s, 
and Blomfield, the late Bishop of London, were cliosen 
on account of their learning ; the former is aclcnowledged 
to be inefficient, the latter greatly mismanaged his 
diocese. The theological learning of the Bishop 
of Exeter^ has caused much miscliief to the Estab- 
lished Church. Viscount Palmerston would also beg 
to submit that the intolerant maxims of the High 
Church bishops have exasperated the Dissenters who 
form a large portion of the nation, and have given 
offence to many good Churchmen. The Bishop of 
Exeter, the late Bishop of Carlisle,^ and the late Bishop 

^ Henrj PhillpotiSj wlio ^vas Bisliop from 1830 to 18G9. 

^ The Hon. Henry Montagu Villiers; who was transferred to Dorliam. 
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of Rochester,^ the two latter individuals kind-hearted and 
good-natured men, refused to consecrate burial grounds 
unless a wall of separation divided the portion allotted 
to Churchmen from the portion allotted to Dissenters 
— a demand which gave offence to both communities. 
Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit that several 
of the bishops whom he has had the honour of recom- 
mending to your Majesty had distinguished themselves 
by their classical and academical attainments, and he may 
mention in this respect the names of Baring, Longley, 
Tait, Wigram, and Waldegrave. Viscount Palmerston 
can assure your Majesty that although his selection of 
bishops has been much found fault with by the High 
Church, Puseyite, and semi-Catholic Party, they have 
given great satisfaction to the nation at large, and 
Viscount Palmerston has received communications to 
that effect, verbal and written, from persons of all 
classes, and political parties in all parts of the country. 
The people of this country are essentially Protestant, 
they feel the deepest aversion to Catholicism, and they 
see that the High Church, Tractarian, and Puseyite 
doctrines lead men to the Church of Rome. The dis- 
graceful scenes last year at St George’s in the East^ 
were only an exaggerated outburst of a very general 
and deeply-rooted feeling. Viscount Palmerston 
believes that the clergy of the Established Church 
were never more exemplary in the performance of 
their duties, more respected by the Laity and, generally 
speaking, on better terms with the Nonconformist body 
than at the present time. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ Uh December 1860 , 

My beloved Uncle, — I have to thank you for 
another dear letter of the 29th. I trust that you have 
received both mine now. We expect the Empress at 

* George Murray, who had died in the previous February. 

2 For a considerable period, during 1859, discreditable scenes of brawling 
took place at this Church as a protest against the High Church practices of 
the Rector, the Rev. Bryan King. 
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half-past one, and I will certainly give her your 
message. She is very amiable, and one must like her. 
There seems to be no doubt that there were many 
scenes, partly about the Pope, and also on account of 
her sister’s funeral ; she was so angry with Foulcl about 
it that she insisted on his dismissal^ Then the Priests 
are said to try and work upon her, and say that her 
son will die if the Emperor continues dans cette voie 
against the Pope. 

We saw Mr Elliot from Naples yesterday, who 
has always been very fair. He says that if, when the 
King came to the Throne, he had onitj insisted on the 
laws of the country being properly carried out, no 
reforms or change in the Constitution would have 
been necessary— ^but from the want of energy, and 
also no strength of intellect and great indecision of 
character of the poor King, as well as an unlbrtunate 
Pietdt for the memory of liis father, nothing right was 
done; bad counsellers suiTOunded him, the Queen 
Mother had a bad influence, and finally e^^ery thing 
was given up as lost — when it might yet have been 
prevented. They dislike extremely being annexed, but 
prefer it to having back the former state of things. 

We have since ten or twelve days almost incessant 
rain, so that we shall soon be on an island. This is 
the more distressing as we can’t go to Osborne at 
present — there being a sort of epidemic fe\'er which 
the doctors declai-e is in the air, and tliat it would be 
running too great a risk if we went. But we have 
perpetual sunshine in the house when we look at our 
dear young lovers, who are so happy, so devoted to 
each other, that it does one good to see it; he is so 
modest and unassuming that we feel as if he was one 
of our own children; and he is so good and amiable, 
has such an open honest character, such a warm heart, 
such high principles, and is witlial so merry and 
aufgeweckt that 1 feel we have gained a son and 
shall not lose a daughter~for we shall be able to have 
them a good deal with us, Louis not having any 

1 See ante, p. 426. 8 See ante, p, 466. 
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duties to detain him much at home at present. I can’t 
say what happiness and comfort it is to me. I feel my 
dear child will first of all have a peaceful, quiet, happy 
home, without difficulties — and secondly, that she will 
not be entirely cut off from us and monopolised as our 
poor Vicky is. 

I add a few lines since we have seen the Empress. 
She came at half-past one, and stayed till a little 
after three. She looked very pretty, but very sad 
— and in speaking of her health and of her return 
from Algiers began to cry. She seems to be much 
better, however, for her journey; before she could 
neither eat nor sleep, nor would she take notice of 
anything. She never mentioned the Emperor but 
once when she offered his compliments, and there was 
not the slightest allusion to politics. It is altogether 
very strange. She remains another week in England, 
and then goes back as she came. I gave her your 
message, and she enquired after you. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ December 1860 . 

My beloved Uncle, — I have to thank you for two 
most kind letters of the 4th and 7th. Your Imd interest 
in our dear child’s happiness — your approval of this 
marriage of our dear Alice, which, I cannot deny, has 
been for long an ardent wish of mine, and just therefore 
I feared so much it never would come to pass, gives us 
the greatest pleasure. Now — that all has been so 
happily settled, and that I find the young man so very 
charming — my joy, and my deep gratitude to God are 
very great ! He is so loveable, so very young, and like 
one of our own children — ^not the leocst in the way — but 
a dear, pleasant, bright companion, full of fun and 
spirits, and I am sure will be a great comfort to us, 
besides being an excellent husband to our dear, good 
Alice, who, though radiant with joy and much in love 
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(which well she may be), is as quiet and sensible as 
possible. 

The Empress is still here, and enjoys her liberty of 
all things. We went to town for the Smithiield Cattle 
Show yesterday, and visited her at Claridge’s Hotel. 
She very civilly wanted us to avoid the trouble, but we 
felt that it would not be civil if we did not, and that 
hereafter even the French might say that she had not 
been treated with due respect. She looked very pretty, 
and was in very good spirits, but again carefully avoided 
any allusion to her husband and to politics, though she 
talked a great deal about all she was seeing ! . . . 

I must now wish you good-bye. Ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoiiia 11. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TO CHAPTER XXX 

Eaely in 1861 — a year destined to close in sorrow and desola- 
tion — Queen Victoria experienced a heayy' grief in the death of 
her mother^ the Duchess of Kent, at the age of seventy-four. 

In January, fresh overtures were made to Lord Palmerston by 
the Conservative leaders, with a view of supporting him in office 
against the dissentients in his Ministry, especially Lord John 
Russell and Mr Gladstone, whose views on the questions of Reform 
and National Defence respectively were opposed to those of the 
Premier. Lord Palmerston was indifferent to the support of Mr 
Gladstone; but a unity of view on the Italian policy of the 
Government held the three Liberal statesmen together. 

The attack on the Paper Duties was repeated by Mr Gladstone, 
who, on this occasion, combined all his fiscal proposals in a single 
Bill. The measure, after strong opposition, passed the Commons 
by a majority of fifteen, and the Peers subsequently accepted 
the Budget, which took a penny off the income tax, while main- 
taining the existing tea and sugar Duties. In July, Lord John 
Russell, who had entered Parliament in 1813, before he came 
of age, and had been Leader of the House of Commons at the 
time of the Queen’s accession, was transferred to the House of 
Lords. In August, the Queen and the Prince Consort, with 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, paid a third visit to 
Ireland. 

The affairs of Italy still continued to attract public attention. 
At the end of 1860, the French fleet had been despatched to 
Gaeta to protect the interests of King Francis; this protection, 
given in violation of the principle of non-intervention, was with- 
drawn in January, and the garrison surrendered to the Piedmontese 
Admiral. On the 18th of February, the new Parliamenl: of Italy 
met at Turin, the debates emphasising the vital necessity of 
including both Rome and Venetia in a united nation; Victor 
Emmanuel was declared King of Italy, a title promptly recognised 
by Great Britain; but in June, to the profound grief of the 
Italian nation, Cavour, its Prime Minister, and the mainspring 
of the Piedmontese policy, died while still in the prime of life. 

King Frederick William of Prussia had died in January, and 
was succeeded by his brother, William L, Prince of Prussia, who 
was crowned with Queen Augusta, at Konigsberg, on the 18th 
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of October, Lord Clarendon attending as Britisli representative. 
In the following month, King Pedro of Poiiugai, son and 
successor of Donna Maria, and his brother Ferdinand, died of 
typhoid fever; another brother. Prince John, succumbed to the 
same malady before the close of the year. 

Events of great importance took place in Nortli America, 
where the secession of South Carolina was followed by thal of 
other Southern States. The delegates of the latter assembled in 
February at Montgomery, Alabama, and nominated Jeflbrson 
Davis as their President, Abraham Lincoln having been previously 
elected as the new President of the United States. The first shot 
had been fired, on the 9th of January, in Charleston Harbour, 
where a Secessionist battery opened its guns on a vessel sent 
by the Federal Government to reinforce Fori Sumter. In A,pril, 
the Confederate troops attacked the I'ort, which was compelled to 
surrender, whereupon President Lincohi issued a proclaniation 
rnlling for 75,000 volunteers; President Davis replied by i.ssuing 
(in default of an official fleet) letters of manjue lf> privately 
owned vessels, and Lincoln declared the Souihern j)orls in a state 
of blockade. In May, Lord John Russell announced that the 
British Government would recognise the South as .a belligerent 
power, and a proclamation of neutrality was issued. Ai Bull 
Run, on the 21st of July, the Fcderals were defeated, and fled 
in coirfusion to Washington. Hostilities continued during the 
year, and Great Britain was nearly involved in war, by the seizure, 
on the 8th of November, by the captain of a Federal vessel, the 
San Jaemto, of Messrs Slidell and Mason, the cnvoy.s accredited 
by the Confederate States to Great Britain and France. This 
high-handed action was taken while the envoys in question were 
passengers to Europe, by the British mail steamer Trent, between 
Havana and St Thomas, and the public mind of Great Britain wiis 
greatly excited in consequence ; but eventually the envoys wc>rc 
transferred to a British ship-of-war, and arrived in Great "Britain, 
not, however, until, in view of a tlircatened aggression on British 
North America, troops had been dcs])atched from England to 
strengthen the Canadian garrisons on the frontier. The despatch 
of Lord Russell to the American Government, which led to a 
pacific result, had been revised by Prince Albert, iti the direction 
of leaving open to that Government an honourable retreat from 
the aggressive attitude they had taken up ; the Prince’s action in 
this respect, the beneficial effect of which it would be diflicult to 
exaggerate, was destined to be the last of a long seines of political 
services rendered to this country. 

It had become apparent in the autumn that Prince Albert’s 
normal health was impaired, and in November he began to sutler 
from persistent insomnia ; towards the end of the month tlie fever 
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originated whicli was to prove fatal to him. He suffered at first 
from rheninatic pains and constant weakness^ until, early in 
Decembei'5 wliat was thought to be influenza developed, and the 
Prince was confined to his room. By the 11th his condition, 
though not hopeless, had become grave, and the serious nature 
of the illness was made public; and, although on the 12th the 
Queen could write hopefully to King Leopold, the malady 
continued to increase. On the evening of the 13th, a rally took 
place, and encouraging reports were brought hourly to the Queen 
through the night ; but congestion of the lungs supervened on the 
following day, in the closing hours of which, to the inexpressible 
grief both of the Queen and her subjects, the Prince passed peace- 
fully away. The letters of the Queen to King Leopold and Lord 
Canning express, in language to which nothing can be added, 
the intensity of her grief, and, no less, the noble and unselfish 
courage with which she resolved to devote her life to her children 
and country. 



CHAPTER XXX 
1861 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

B iioA I) LA N’ I >s^ I / Jn }i tia ry 1 801 . 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your IMajesty, and begs to be allowed to wish your 
Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
many prosperous returns of New Year's Day, with 
increasing happiness to your Majesty and the Royal 
Family, and progressive advantage to the Nation who 
have the good fortune to have your JMajesLy for their 
Sovereign ; and to adopt the language of Pope, he would 
say, 

“ May day improve on day, and year on year, 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear.” 

This Autumn and 'Winter, however, have })een pro- 
ductive of events in three of the four quarters of the 
Globe, which future years are not likely to repeat. The 
capture of Pekin in Asia by British and Frencii troops ; 
the Union in Europe of nearly the whole of Italy into 
one Monarchy ; and the approaching and virtually 
accomplished Dissolution in America of the great 
Northern Confederation, are events full of importance 
for the future, as well as being remarkable in time 
present. 

Viscount Palmerston submits two letters which 
your Majesty may feel an interest in seeing. With 

Kao 
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regard to that from Lord John Russell stating a half- 
formed wish to go to the House of Lords, Viscount 
Palmerston does not expect that the desire wiU be 
repeated when the Session begins, although Lord John 
said last year that he felt attendance in the House of 
Commons in addition to the labour of his office, more 
than he could well get through. He would be a loss 
to Viscount Palmerston in the House of Commons, 
especially after the removal of Mr Sidney Herbert 
to the House of Lords and speaking confidentially 
to your Majesty with regard to the future. Viscount 
Palmerston would think himself doing better service 
by recommending the House of Lords for Mr Glad- 
stone, than for Lord John Russell. 

Mr Herbert will take the title of Lord Herbert 
of Lea, the title of Herbert being that borne by his 
elder brother during the life of the late Lord Pembroke. 

The other letter from Lord Malmesbury relates 
to a comm u nication which he made to Viscount 
Palmerston last year from Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
at the beginning of the Session, to the effect that, if 
the Government were then to break up from internal 
dissensions, the Conservative Party would support 
during the then ensuing Session any administration 
which Viscount Palmerston might be able provisionally 
to make, to carry through the business of the Session.^ 
Viscount Palmerston is not aware of any circumstances 
which can have led to the expectation that the present 
administration is likely to be broken up by internal 
divisions in the course of this next Session. There 
are no questions ahead so likely to produce discord 
as the Reform Bill of last year, and the differences 
between the two Houses about the Paper Duties, about 
which it was very difficult to prevent Lord John and 


^ Mr Herbert bad been latterly in bad health, and resigned office in the 
summer. He died on the 2nd of August. 

2 In his memoirS;, Lord Malmesbury describes an interview with Lord 
and Lady Palmerston on the 1st of June 1860^ apparently the one at which 
this communication was made. ‘^It is evident/’ he writes, ^^he [Lord 
Palmerston] does not wish to lose Lord John, though he would he very glad 
if Gladstone resigned.” 
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Mr Gladstone from flying off’, or tlie fortification 
Question, upon which Mr Gladstoin; announc;ed to his 
colleagues, nearly a dozen times, that he %vas firmly 
resolved to resign. Viscount Palmerston has asked 
Lord Malmesbury to come over to him to Broadlands 
at any time before the 21st or 22nd of this month, 
which is the probable time at which the Cabinet will 
have to meet in Londoji. 

Viscount Palmerston finds he has not got Lord 
John Russell’s letter at hand, but the only thing of 
any interest in it was the intimation whicdi Viscount 
Palmerston quoted. 

The Emperor of the Ereneh to Queen Eictoria. 

Fahi^^ k Ik'tnnbre 

Madame et tees cheek S(Ette,- Je ne veux pas 
laisser cette annde s’dcouler sans venir porter A votre 
Majestd I’expression de mes souhaits pour son bonheur 
et celui du Prince et de sa faraille. .respere que I’annee 
qui va commencer sera heureuse pour nos deux nations, 
et qu’elle verra encore nos liens sc resserrer. L’Europe 
est bien agit^e, mais tant que I’Angleteri-c cl la France 
s’entendent, le mal pourra se localises 

Je fdlicite votre Majestd du succes que nos deux 
armdes ont obtenu en Chine; laissons toujours nos 
btendards unis; car Dieu serable les proteger. 

J’ai bien envic rimperatrice qui a pu vous faire 
une visite et revoir votre charmante famille; elle en 
a ^tfe bien heureuse. 

Je saisis avec empressement cette occasion dc 
renouveler A votre l^Ijijestb les sentiments de haute 
estime et de sincere amitie avec Icsquels je suis, de 
votre Majestfe le bon Frere, Natoleon. 

The Princess Royal to Queen Victoria and the Prince 

AlheJi. 

'PmmAMy 2nd Januarii 18GL 

Beloved Paeents, — At last 1 can find a moment 
for Hiyself to sit down and collect my thoughts and 
to write to you an account of these two last dreadful 
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days I My head is in such a state, I do not know where 
I am hardly — whether I am in a dream or awake, what 
is yesterday and what to-day ! What we have so long 
expected is come at last! All the confusion, bustle, 
excitement, noise, etc., is all swallowed up in that one 
thought for me — I have seen death for the first time I 
It has made an impression upon me that I shall never, 
never forget as long as I live — and I feel so ill, so 
confused and upset by all that I have gone through 
in the last forty-eight hours, that you must forgive 
me if I write incoherently and unelearly. But to go 
back to Monday evening (it seems to me a year now). 
At a quarter to eight in the evening of Monday the 
81st, I took dear darling Affie to the railway station, 
and took leave of him with a heavy heart. You know 
1 love that dear boy distractedly, and that nothing 
could have given me more pleasure than his dear, long- 
wished-for visit. At nine o’clock Fritz and I went 
to tea at the Prince Regent’s ; we four were alone 
together. The Princess was rather low and unwell, 
the Prince low-spirited, and I thinking of nothing but 
Affie and of how dear he is. While we were sitting 
at tea we received bad news from Sans Souci,^ but 
nothing to make us particularly uneasy. Fritz and 
I went home and to bed, not being in a humour to 
sit up tin twelve. 

About half-past one we heard a knock at the door, 
and my wardrobe maid brought in a telegram saying 
the King was given up, and a note from the Prince 
Regent saying he was going up immediately. We 
got up in the greatest hurry and dressed — I hardly 
know how ; I put on just what I found, and had not 
time to do my hair or anything. After we had hurried 
on our clothes we went downstairs and out — for there 
was no time to get a carriage or a footman or anything 
— it was a splendid night, but twelve degrees of cold 
(Reaumur). I thought I was in a dream finding myseK 
alone in the street with Fritz at two o’clock at night. 

^ The palace at Potsdam^ built by Frederick tbe Great^ tbe usual 
residence of tbe King of Prussia. 
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We went to the Prince Regent’s, and then with them 
in their carriages to the railway station - we four 
all alone in the train. We arrived at Sans Souci and 
went directly into the room where the King lay— the 
stiUness of death was in the room— only the light of 
the fire and of a dim lamp. We approac'hed the bed 
and stood there at the foot of it, not daring to look 
at one another or to say a word. The Queen was sitting 
in an armchair at the head of the bed. lier arm under- 
neath the King’s head, and her head on the same pillow 
on which he lay ; with her other hand she continually 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. Y on might 
have heard a pin drop ; no sound was heard but the 
crackling of the fire and the death-rafilc, that dreadful 
sound which goes to one’s heart, and which tells plainly 
that life is ebbing. This rattling in the throat lasted 
about an hour longer, and then the King lay motionless. 
The doctors bent their heads low to hear whether he 
still breathed — and we stood, not c^’^en daring to sit 
down, watching the death-struggle; every now and 
then the King breathed very fast and loud, but never 
unclosed his eyes; he wms very red in the face, and 
the cold perspiration pouring from his forehead. 1 
never spent such an awful time 1 And to see the poor 
Queen sitting there quite rent my heart— three, four, 
five, six, seven struck, and we were still standing there 
— one member of the family came in after the other and 
remained motionless in the room, sobs only brealdng 
the silence. Oh! it is dreadful to see a person die! 
All the thoughts and feelings that crow^ded on my mind 
in those hours 1 cannot describe, more than in my 
whole past lifetime. The fight of the morning dawned, 
and the lamps were taken away — oh, how sad for the 
first morning in the year ! W e all went into the next 
room, for T assure you, anxiety, watchhig, standing, 
and crying had worn us out. The Piincess fell asleep 
on a chair, I on a sofa, and the rest walked up and 
down the room asking one another. How long will it 
last? Towards the middle of the day, Marianne and 
I went into the room alone, as we wished to stay there ; 
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we came up and kissed the Queen’s hand and knelt 
down and kissed the King’s; it was quite warm still. 
We stood about and waited till five o’clock and then 
had some dinner, and I felt so sick and faint and unwell, 
that Fritz sent me here to bed. At one o’clock 
this morning I got up and dressed, and heard that the 
King had not many minutes more to live, but by the 
time I had got the carriage I heard all was over. I 
drove to Sans Souci and saw the King and Queen. 
May God bless and preserve them, and may their’s 
be a long and happy and blessed reign. Then I went 
into the room where the King lay, and I could hardly 
bring myself to go away again. There was so much 
of comfort in looking there at that quiet, peaceful form, 
at rest at last after all he had suffered — ^gone home at 
last from this world of suffering — so peaceful and quiet 
he looked, like a sleeping child. Every moment I 
expected to see him move or breathe — his mouth and 
eyes closed, and such a sweet and happy expression — 
both his hands were on the coverhd. I kissed them 
both for the last time ; they were quite cold then. 
Fritz and I stood looking at him for some time. I could 
hardly bring myself to believe that this was really death, 
that which I had so often shuddered at and felt afraid 
of ; there was nothing there dreadful or appalling, only 
a heavenly calm and peace. I felt it did me so much 
good, and was such a comfort. “ Death, where is thy 
sting ? Grave, where is thy victory ? ” He was a just 
and good man, and had a heart overflowing with love 
and kindness, and he has gone to his rest after a long 
trial which he bore with so much patience. I am not 
afraid of death now, and when I feel inclined to be 
so, I shall think of that solemn and comforting sight, 
and that death is only a change for the better. We 
went home and to bed, and this morning went there 
at ten. I sat some time with the poor Queen, who 
is so calm and resigned and touching in her grief. 
She does not cry, but she looks heartbroken. She 
said to me : “I am no longer of any use in this world. 
I have no longer any vocation, any duties to perform. 
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I only lived for him.” Then she was so kind Lo me, 
kinder than she has ever been yet, and said I was like 
her own child and a comfort to her. 1 saw the corpse 
again this morning; he is unaltered, only changed in 
colour, and the hands are stiffened. 

The funeral will be on Saturday ; the King will lie 
in state till then. His wish was to be buried in 
Friedenskirche before the altar — and his heart at 
Charlottenburg in the Mausoleum. Of course ail will 
be done that he wishes. His servants are in a dreadful 
state. They adored him, and nursed him day and night 
for three years with the most devoted attachment. 
The King and Queen stay at Sans Souci till alter the 
funeral, and Fritz and I here at Potsdam. . . . Ever 
your most dutiful and devoted Daughter, 

Victoria. 

P.S . — The funeral will only take place on Monday, 
and the body will be embalmed to-morrow. To-morrow 
evening there will be prayers at the bedside, and the 
day after the lying in state. 

Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

OsBoiiNii, le 3 Jamner J801. 

Sire et ci-ier Frere, — Les bons vmux que votre 
Majesty veut bien m’expriraer a Foceasion do la 
nouvelle annee me sont bien chers, et je vous prie d’en 
accepter mes remerclments sinceres, ainsi que i’expres- 
sion des voeux que je forme pour le bonheur de votre 
Majesty de Flmperatrice et de votre clier enkint; le 
Prince se joint a moi dans ces sentiments. 

Votre Majeste a bien raison si elle regarde avec 
quelque inquietude Fetat agite de FEurope, mais je 
pai-tage aussi avec elle le ferine espoir, que le mal 
pent etre beaucoup amoindri, tant que la France et 
FAngleterre s’entendent, et j’y a,iouterai, tant quo 
cette entente a pour but desinteresse de preserver au 
monde la paix et a chaque nation ses droits et ses 
possessions, et d’adoucir des animositds, qui mena^ent 
de produire les plus graves calamit^s, des guerres 
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civiles et des luttes de races. La benediction de Dieu 
ne manquera pas a I’accomplissement d’une tache aussi 
grande et saeree. 

Je me rejouis avec votre Majeste des glorieux succes 
que nos armdes alliees viennent d’obtenir en Chine, 
et de la belle paix que ces succes ont amende. EUe 
sera feconde, je I’espere, en bienfaits pom’ nos deux pays 
aussi bien que pour ce peuple bizarre que nous avons 
force a entrer en rdlations avec le reste du monde. 

II nous a fait bien du plaisir de voir llmperatrice 
et d’entendre depuis que son voyage en Angleterre 
lui a fait tant de bien. 

Agreez I’assurance de la parfaite amitie avec laquelle 
je suis, Sire et mon Frere, de votre Majestd Imperiale, 
la bonne Soeur, Victoria R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Broadlands^ l^th January 1861* 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty 
to your Majesty, and has many apologies to make for 
not having sooner answered your Majesty’s previous 
communications. He is glad to be able to say that 
Lady Jocelyn’s youngest boy, whose illness has been 
the cause of very great anxiety, is now in the course 
of gradual, but favourable, recovery. 

Viscount Palmerston returns to your Majesty the 
letter of the Emperor of the French, and your Majesty’s 
excellent answer ; it is to be hoped that he will profit 
by the sound advice which that answer contains. 

Upon the subject of Italy your Majesty reminds 
Viscount Palmerston that he stated last summer that 
it would be better for the interests of England that 
Southern Italy should be a separate Monarchy, rather 
than that it should form part of an united Italy. 
Viscount Palmerston still retains that opinion ; because 
a separate kingdom of the Two Sicilies would be more 
likely, in the event of war between England and France, 
to side, at least by its neutrality, with the strongest 
Naval Power, and it is to be hoped that such Power 
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would be England. BuL llien it would ])e necessaiy 
that the Two Sicilies as an independent and separate 
State should be well governed, and should have an 
enlightened Sovereign. This unfortunately has become 
hopeless and impossible under the Bourbon Dynasty, 
and no Englishman could wish to see a Murat or a 
Prince Napoleon on the Throne of Naples.^ The course 
of events since last summer seems to have finally 
decided the fate of Sicily and Naples, and there can 
be no doubt that for the interest of the peo}>le of Italy, 
and with a view to the general balance of Power in 
Exu-ope, a united Italy is the best arrangement. Idle 
Italian Kingdom will never side with France from 
partiality to France, and the stronger that kingdom 
becomes the better able it will be to resist political 
coercion from France. The chief hold that France 
wiU have upon the policy of the Kingdom of Italy 
consists in the retention of Venetia by Austria. 

Viscount Palmerston has heard no more from Imi’d 
John Bussell about his wish eventually to go to the 
House of Lords, and it is probable that this Avish often 
before expressed will, as upon former occasions, be 
allowed to sleep undisturbed. . . . 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Rimcll. 

WiNBsoK Castu;^ li)th Janmirt^ ISOL 

The Queen has received Lord John Bussells letter 
enclosing his correspondence with Lord Clarendon.^ 
She has kept the latter in order to show it to Lord 
Palmerston this evening, not knowing Avhether lie has 
seen it already. She must say that Lord Clarendons 
arguments are very conclusive. Has it ever occurred 
to Lord John Bussell that, if Lord Clarendon were to 
go to Berhn carrying the highest compliment the 
Queen has to bestow, viz. the Order of the Garter to 

^ Prince Napoleon Murat, a son of Joacliiin J^lurat, of Naples, 1808- 
1B15, laad returned to France from the United Hiates in 1848 ; m aiteinpl wan 
now being made to form a Murat party in Southern Italy, 

^ Lord Clarendon was appointed to represent the Queen at tlie Coronation 
of tiie King of Prussia. 
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the new King of Prussia, and from thence to Vienna 
empty-handed to the Emperor of Austria for the 
purpose of giving good advice, the Emperor might look 
upon it as an offensive public proceeding towards him ? 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PiccArnLLY, 27^/i January 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston saw Lord Malmesbury on 
Friday before the Cabinet. They both came up in the 
same train though not in the same carriage, and Lord 
Malmesbury came to Viscount Palmerston’s in Picca- 
dilly at three o’clock. 

He said that he was charged by Lord Derby and 
Mr Disraeli with a message similar to that which he 
had conveyed last year, namely, that if Mr Gladstone 
were to propose a democratic Budget making a great 
transfer of burthens from indirect to direct Taxation, 
and if, the Cabinet refusing its concurrence, Mr 
Gladstone were to retire, the Conservative Party 
would give the Government substantial support except 
in the case of the Government wishing to take an 
active part in war against Austria. That this did not 
of course mean an abstinence from usual attacks and 
criticisms in debate, but that no step would in such 
case be taken tending to produce a change of Govern- 
ment. In fact, said Lord Malmesbury, neither the 
Conservative leaders nor the Party wish at present 
to come into office, and have no intention of taking 
any step to turn the present Government out. Mr 
Bright had indeed proposed to Mr Disraeli to join 
together with the Radical Party, the Conservatives, for 
the purpose of turning out the present Government; 
and especially to get rid of Viscount Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell. Mr Bright said he would in that 
case give the Conservative Government a two years’ 
existence, and by the end of that time the country, it 
might be hoped, would be prepared for a good and real 
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Eeform Bill, and then a proper Governmeni inighL he 
formed. 

This proposal, which it most be owned was not very- 
tempting, Lord Malmesbury said had been declined. 
He also said that Count Persigny, on returning from 
one of his trips to Paris, had brought a similar proposal 
from Mr Cobden for a eo- 0 ])craiion of Kadieals and 
Conservatives to overthrow the present Government; 
but that also had been declined. Viscount Palmerston 
requested Lord ]^Ialme.sbury to convey his thanks to 
Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli for the liandsome com- 
munication "which they had thus made to him, and 
to assure them that he fully appreciated the honour- 
able and patriotic motives by which it had been 
prompted. . . . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgian, > 1 . 

Windsor (’\snr, Janmm^ l<%L 

^Iy beloved Uncle, — 1 write to you on a sad 
anniversary — already .<ievcnfecn years ago, that it pleased 
God to take dearest Papa away from us all! He, 
who ought to have lived for twenty years longer at 
least! . . . 

We hear from Berlin that the poor King is much 
angegriffen, and very irritable, but that my 
letter announcing to him that I would gi\-e him the 
Garter had given him ,vo much pleasure that lie had 
been seen to smile for the first time since the 2nd of 
January. 

I think you will be gratified by the little extract 
from a letter from our dear friend the Queen, about 
Vicky, which I venture to send you — as well as by the 
following extract from Vicky’s own letter to me, written 
on her wedding day, in which she says “ E\'ery time 
our dear wedding day returns 1 feel so happy and 
thankful — and live every moment of that blessed and 
never-to-be-forgotten day over again in thought. I 
love to dwell on every minute of that day ; not a hope 
has been disappointed, not an expectation that has not 
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been realised, and much more — that few can say — and 
I am thankful as I ought to be.” 

These two extracts are very gratifying to our hearts. 

I must now wish you good-bye. With Albert's 
affectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria E,. 

Viscount Palmerston to Sir Charles Phipps. 

94 PicciDiLLY, 10/^ February 18G1. 

My dear Phipps, — In the box which I sent to the 
Queen on Friday morning, giving a short account of 
the Debate on Thursday, I placed a separate paper sub- 
mitting for her approval that Dr Goodford, Head- 
master of Eton, might be recommended to the Fellows 
to be elected to the office of Provost now vacant ; and I 
mentioned that the matter was rather pressing. I have 
had no answer as yet, and the election is fixed for to- 
morrow. 

The election is on the same footing as that of a 
bishop who is nominally elected by the Chapter of the 
Diocese, but who is named for being so elected by the 
Crown. The Crown recommends the person to be 
named Provost, and the Fellows as a matter of com'se 
elect him. But the election must be made within a 
stated period — I believe fifteen days after the vacancy 
has happened ; and if the Crown does not within that 
period recommend, the Fellows proceed to make their 
own choice. 

The election is fixed for to-morrow, and it would 
not, I think, be desirable to let the Royal prerogative 
drop on this occasion. The persons who have been 
named as candidates are Dr Goodford, Headmaster, and 
with regard to him it is to be said that the office has 
generally been given to the Headmaster, and that, as far 
as the Provost has any function connected with im- 
provements in the arrangement of the school, there is 
an advantage in his having been conversant with the 
details of the existing system. Dr Goodford is qualified 
for the office by his degree. 
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The next candidate is Mr Coleridge, once a master 
in the school, hut he is not qualified by a sufficient 
degree, and there was a prejudice against him on 
account of his Puseyite tendencies. 

The third is Dr Chapman, late Bisliop of Colombo, 
qualified by his degree, but having no peculiar claims or 
other recommendations for the oflice. 

The fourth is Mr Birch, formerly tutor to the Prince 
of Wales, scarcely of sufficient calibre for the office, and 
not qualified by a sufficient degree. 

Between Dr Goodford and Dr Chapm.an I think 
the preference should be given to Dr flood ford, and 
the more especially because Dr Chapman is supposed 
to entertain theological opinions similar to those of Mr 
Coleridge, his brother-in-law. 

If the Queen should approve of Dr Goodford being 
recommended, perhaps she would have the goodness to 
sign the document sent in the accompanying box, and 
if it is returned by the earliest opportunity it is just 
possible that I may be able to send it to \Vindsor in 
time for the election to-morrow.^ Yours sincerely, 

Palmeeston. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell 


Wih Feh7*itar}^ 18G1. 

The Queen has received Lord .Tohn Russell’s letter 
enclosing the draft of one to General Garibaldi, which 
she now returns. She had much doubt about its being 
altogether safe for the Government to get into corre- 
spondence, however unofficial, with the' General, and 
thinks that it would be better for Lord John 7iot to 
write to him. Lord Palmerston, who was here this 
afternoon on other business, has undertaken to explain 
the reasons in detail to Lord John— in which he fully 
concurs. 


^ Dr Goodford was elected, and remained Prorost till hh doalli iu 1884. 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham Piacb_, llth February 1861 « 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty; he earnestly entreats your Majesty to con- 
sider whether any step ought to be omitted by which 
the peace of Europe may be preserved. 

General Garibaldi is generally esteemed by Italians ; 
even Count Ludolf speaks of him in the highest terms 
of praise. General Garibaldi has lost his country, and 
is full of resentment at Count Cavour for selling it. 
He respects and admires England for her disinterested 
conduct. 

But it is evident the French Emperor is again 
exciting the Hungarian party. The Garibaldian legion 
is told to hold itself in readiness, and the Pays and 
Patrie are instructed to praise the Legion. They are 
being assembled in Genoa and Piedmont. 

There is little chance of Garibaldi’s refusing to take 
part in this expedition, and if he does proceed to the 
Dalmatian or Istrian coast, his name will have an 
immense elFect. 

It does not seem reasonable to throw away any 
chance of saving the Austrian Empire and the peace 
of Europe. 

Lord John Russell will wait till Monday next to 
learn definitively your Majesty’s pleasure. 

The proposed letter appears to him to give some 
hope of preventing great misfortunes. In this belief it 
is Lord John Russell’s duty to endeavour to prevent 
the frightful war which is impending 

Kossuth is fabricating paper to the extent of from 
140 to 300,000,000 of florins to furnish the sinews of 
insurrection. In the month of March Hungary will be 
in a blaze. But if Italy, Germany, and France keep 
away, the fire may burn out of itself. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

IJfh Fehrnrmj lOGL 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and in returning Lord John’s letter begs 
to submit, that as Lord John is so anxious to send it, 
and seems so strongly of opinion that it is an elFort 
which might be successful in dissuading Garibaldi from 
attempting to create disturbances iu tlic xiustrian 
territory by going thither with a band of adventurers, 
it may be best to let the letter go, though it might 
perhaps be improved by pointing more directly to the 
nature of the expedition which it advises (iaribaldi not 
to undertake. 

There may be inconveniences which may arise from 
the letter, but they might be dealt with ; on the otlier 
hand, if Garibaldi undertakes his expedition, it would 
be a matter of regret if it could be thought or said 
that a step which might have prevented the miscliicf 
had been omitted. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

BuciaNOHAM PALAfE, V2th FehimTfj 

The Queen has received Lord Jolm JlusscH’s 
reiterated request for her sanction to his writing to 
General Garibaldi. She still entertains the same 
objections to the step, as implying a recognition of 
the General’s position as a European Power as enabling 
him to allow the impression to prcwail, that he is in 
communication with the British Government and acts 
under its inspiration, as possibly leading to a prolonged 
and embarrassing correspondence, and as implying for 
the future that when the disapprobation of the Govern- 
ment is not expressed (as in the present instance), it 
gives its consent to his aggressive schemes, 'rhe Queen 
will not prevent, however, Lord Jolm from taking 
a step which he considers gives a chance of averting 
a great European calamity. Should Lord John 
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therefore adhere to his opinion, she asks him to let her 
see the letter again, upon the precise wording of which 
so much depends. 


Qiieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Buckingbam Palace^ 12i/i Februa7'y 1861. 

My deadest Uncle, — Many, many thanks for your 
dear letter of the 8th. Here we have cold again since 
the day before yesterday, and last night seven degrees 
of frost. On Sunday we celebrated, with feelings of 
deep gratitude and love, the twenty-first anniversary of 
our blessed marriage, a day which had brought us, and I 
may say the world at large, such incalculable blessings ! 
Very few can say with me that their husband at the end 
of twenty-one years is not only fuU of the friendship, 
kindness, and alFection which a truly happy marriage 
brings with it, but the same tender love of the very first 
days of our marriage! 

We missed dear Mamma and three of our children,^ 
but had six dear ones round us — and assembled in the 
evening those of our Household still remaining who were 
with us then I .. . 

In Parliament things go on quietly enough, and 
every one hopes for a short session. . . . 

Hoping that these lines will find you well, believe me 
ever, your devoted Niece, Victoeia R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


Downing Street^ 13^/^ February 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that the Cabinet at its 
meeting this afternoon were of opinion that Lord John 
Russell’s proposed letter to Garibaldi, as altered by 

1 Tlie Duchess of Kent was at Frogmore ; the Princess Koyal^ now Crown 
Princess of Prussia^ was at Potsdam ; the Prince of Wales had just entered 
upon his first term at Cambridge ; and Prince Alfred had joined Ms ship, 
the Euryalus^ at Plymouth. 
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Lord John, might do good, and oonlcl scarcely be 
attended with any material inconvenience, and that 
therefore it might god 


Qiiecn Victoria to Viaconnt Palmcrfiton. 

BrcKiNGiTAir PALAfE, 22/1// February 18G1. 

The Queen is very glad to see that the Govern- 
ment is seriously talcing up the question of iron-sided 
ships, and looks forward to tlie result of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conference with the Duke of Somerset. The 
number wanted appears large, but the Queen must add 
that she does not consider one ship a sufiicient pre- 
ponderance over the French Navy for tiiis country. 
Twenty-seven to twenty-six would give that number, 

^ It accordingly was sent in tlie following form 

General^— Y ou did nio the honour^ some time ago^ to write me a letter, 
thanking me for a speech I made in Parliament. 

I was not insensible to the value of that comjiliment. i\I y present purpose 
however is not compliment. 

I wish you seriously to reconsider your declaration that you propose to 
begin a war in the Spring. 

It seems to me that no individual^ however distinguished , has a right to 
determine for his country the momentous (piestion of peace or war witli a 
foreign State. 

Italy^ represented by a free Parliament, is about to assemble and declare 
her own sentiments and wishes. 

It is surely for the King and the Parliament together to decide on 
questions which may involve all Europe in bloodshed. 

I cannot believe that you will be the man to give the signal of dissension 
in Italy. I remain, General, your obedient Servant, John Russkel. 

The reply received was as follows 

CAPnER\, 4ih lifarch 1801. 

Noble Lobo, —Italy owes you much gratitude. You, however, judge 
me somewhat harshly ; giving cnnlence to rumours whicdi attribute to me 
projects that are not known to any one. 

I hope to make war again for my country^ But ! desire that you, deserv- 
ing as you are of my esteem and attachment, should Iwdieve that I will not 
undertake anything which may injure or bo in contradiction with the rights 
of the King and Parliament of Italy. 

I do not love war, Minister, but, in the present condition of my country, 
it appears most difficult to constitute her in a nomal manner, witliout war. 

I am sure that Italy is able to make her war of liberation even this year. 
The person who directs does not feel the same certainty, and I leave it to 
you to weigh his motives. I, if I am not called upon by events, shall con- 
tinue in my retreat, and I will, in every wav, endeavour to gain your good- 
will, and that of the generous nation to whom my country owes so much, 
etc., etc., etc. I am your devoted Servant, G. Garibaldi. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Feogmoee^ Wh March 186 L 

My deaely. beloved Uncle,— On this, the most 
dreadful day of my life, does your poor broken-hearted 
child write one line of love and devotion. She is gone ! ^ 
That precious, dearly beloved tender Mother — whom I 
never was parted from but for a few months — ^without 
whom I can’t imagine life — has been taken from us! 
It is too dreadful ! But she is at peace — at rest — her 
fearful sufferings at an end! It was quite painless — 
though there was very distressing, heartrending breathing 
to witness. I held her dear, dear hand in mine to the 
very last, which I am truly thankfiil for! But the 
watching that precious life going out was fearful! 
Alas! she never knew me! But she was spared the 
pang of parting! How this will grieve and distress 
you ! You who are now doubly precious to us. Good 
Alice was with us ail through, and deeply afflicted, and 
wishes to say everything kind to you. Bertie and 
Lenchen are now here — all much grieved, and have 
seen her sleeping peacefully and eternally! Dearest 
Albert is dreadfully overcome — and weU he may, for 
she adored him! I feel so truly Verwaiszt. God 
bless and protect you. Ever your devoted and truly 
unhappy Mece and Child, Victoria R. 

P.S. — The devotion of dearest Mamma’s ladies and 
maids is not to be described. Their love and their 
devotion were too touching. There we aU were round 
her— and poor, good, old Clark, who is so devoted to 
us all. Ever again, your devoted Child, 

Victoria R. 

1 The Duchess of Kent died on the 16 th of March. She had had a 
surgical operation in the arm^, on account of an abscess, a short time before, 
but till the 15th the medical reports had been encouraging. On that day 
the Queen went to Frogmore, and was with her mother at the time of her 
death. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor 2C}lh 2farcJi 18GL 

My dearest Uncle, — Your sad liLlle letter of 
the 21st reached me on Saturday. On Sunday I look 
leave of those dearly beloved remains— a dreadful 
moment; I had never been near a coffin before, but 
dreadful and heartrending as it was, it was so beautifully 
arranged that it would have pleased her, and most 
probably she looked down and blessed vs — as we poor 
sorrowing mortals knelt around, overwhelmed with 
grief! It was covered with wreaths, and ilie carpet 
strewed with sweet, white flowers. I and our daughters 
did not go yesterday — it would luive been Ja,r too 
much for me — and Albert when he rcLurncd, with 
tearful eyes told me it was well I did not go — so aifect- 
ing had been the sight — so universal the sympathy. 

Poor little Arthur went too. I and my girls prayed 
at home together, and dwelt on her happiness and 
peace. 

But oh ! dearest Uncle — the loss — the trutli of it — 
which I cannot, do not realise even when I go (as I 
do daily) to Frogmore — the blank becomes daily 
worse 1 

The constant intercourse oi forty-one years cannot 
cease without the total xvant of potcer of real enjoyment 
of anything. A sort of cloud which hangs over you, 
and seems to oppress everything — and a positive ti'enk- 
ness in the powers of reflection and mental exertion. 
The doctors tell me I must not attempt to force this. 
Long conversation, loud talking, the talking of many 
people together, I can't bear yet. It must come very 
gradually. . . . 

I try to be, and very often am, quite resigned— hut 
dearest Uncle, this is a life sorrow. On all festive or 
mournful occasions, on all family events, her love and 
sympathy will be so fearfully wanting. Then again, 
except Albert (who I very often don’t see but very 
little in the day), I have no human being except our 
ciiildren, and that is not the same Vcr}uilt7iiss, to open 
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myself to; and besides, a woman requires womans 
society and sympathy sometimes, as men do men's. 
All this, beloved Uncle, will show you that, without 
dwelling constantly upon it, or moping or becoming 
morbid, though the blank and the loss to me, in my 
isolated position especially, is such a dreadful, and such 
an irreparable one, the worst trials are yet to come. 
My poor birthday, I can hardly think of it ! Strange 
it is how often little trifles, insignificant in themselves, 
upset one more even than greater things. . . . 

But the general sympathy for me, and approval of 
the manner in which I have shown my grief, as well 
as the affection and respect for dearest Mamma’s memory 
in the country, is quite wonderful and most touching. 
Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham PalacE; 30^^ March 1861. 

My dearly beloved Uncle, — It is a comfort for 
me to write to you, and I think you may like to hear 
from your poor motherless child. It is to-day a fortnight 
already, and it seems but yesterday — all is before me, 
and at the same time all, all seems quite impossible. 
The blanlc — ^the desolation — the fearfiil and awful 
Sehnsucht und Wehmuth come back with redoubled 
force, and the weeping, which day after day is my 
welcome friend, is my greatest relief. 

We have an immense deal to do — and everything 
is in the greatest order ; but to open her drawers and 
presses, and to look at all her dear jewels and trinkets 
in order to identify everything, and relieve her really 
excellent servants from all responsibility and anxiety, 
is like a sacrilege, and I feel as if my heart was being 
torn asunder ! So many recollections of my childhood 
are brought back to me, and these dumb souvenirs 
which she wore and used, and which so painfully survive 
what we so dearly and passionately loved, touch chords 
in one’s heart and soul, which are most painful and yet 
pleasing too. We have found many most interesting 
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and valuable letters— the existence of which i was not 
aware of^ — and which, I ihink\ must luivc come back 
with poor Papa’s letters, viz. letters i'rom ;«// poor 
father asking for dearest Blarama’s hand— and sending 
a letter from j^ou, encouraging him to ask for her. And 
many others— very precious letters— from dear Grand- 
mamma; Albert has also found at Clarence House, 
where he went to-day, many of dear Grandpapa's.' . . . 

Frogmore we mean to keep just as dear I^Ianmia 
left it— and keep it cheerful and pretty as it still is. 

I go there constantly; I feel so accustomed to go 
down the hill, and so attracted to it, for i iancy she 
must be there. 

Was poor dear Grandpapa’s death-bed such a sad 
one? You speak of its distressing impressions." . . . 

She watches over us nozv, you may be sure ! E\’er 
your devoted, sorrowing Child and Niece, 

VlCTOUI.V K. 

Albert is so kind, and does all with such tenderness 
and feeling. Vicky goes on Fuesdny, and we on 
Wednesday, to Osborne, where 1 think the air and 
quiet will do me good. 

The King of the Belgium to Queen Fidoria. 

Lafkf.Nj, April IHtH. 

My beloved Victoria, — Your dear letter of the 
30th moved me very muck 1 can see everything, and 
it makes me shed tears of the sincerest sorrow. 

The bereavement, the impossibilit\', they are what 
one feels most deeply and painfully, that nothing will 
bring back the beloved object, that there is a rupture 
with everything earthly that nothing can remedy. 

^ Duke Francis Frederick of Saxe-C'obure^-SaaliVkl, ami l>uc1ich» Auguste 
Caroline Sopliia_, tke parents of ike Duchesw of Keiil and King Lc^opold. 

2 In a recent letter King Leopold luid said that be was not quite sixteen 
years old wlien Ms father died (1800), and the elder sou, Erne.si, being 
alarmingly ill at Kouigsberg, be was himself called upon to !>e the suppori 
of bis mother. ^^Tbe recoilectiuns of that death-bed/’ be adds, are fresh 
in my memory, as if it had been yesterday. I thank Cod that your recol- 
lections of that terrible moment are so peaceful, and that jtui may preserve 
an impression . . . without any distresbing addition.” 
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Your good, dear Mamma was without ostentation, 
sincerely religious, a great blessing, and the only solid 
support we can find. Happy those whose faith cannot 
be shaken ; they can bear the hardships of earthly life 
with fortitude. 

True it is that if we compare the sorrows of our 
earthly life with the hope of an eternal existence, 
though painfully felt, still they shrink as it were in 
appreciation. 

You feel so truly, so affectionately, that even in that 
you must gratify the dear being we lost. When I 
think of poor Aunt Julia, ^ she was so alone that I 
cannot help to pity her even in all the objects she 
valued and left behind ; the affectionate care which is 
shown to everything connected with your dear Mamma 
could not have existed, and still she was a noble 
character, and with a warm, generous heart. In all 
your dear Mamma’s letters there will everywhere be 
found traces of the affection which united us. From 
early childhood we were close allies ; she recollected 
everything so well of that period which now, since the 
departure of the two sisters, is totally unknown to 
every one but me, which, you can imagine, is a most 
melancholy sensation. Time flies so fast that aU dear 
recollections soon get isolated. Your stay at Osborne 
will do you good, though Spring, when fine, affects one 
very much, to think that the one that was beloved does 
not share in these pleasant sensations. You must try, 
however, not to shake your precious health too much. 
Your dear Mamma, who watched your looks so affec- 
tionately, would not approve of it. . . . Your devoted 
old Uncle, Leopold E. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBORNEj ^th April 1861. 

My dearly beloved Uncle, — Your dear, sad letter 
of the 5th found a warm response in my poor heart, 

^ Sister of King Leopold^ and widow of tlie Grand Duke Constaiitinej, wlio 
liad lived in retirement at Geneva for many yearS;, and died at Elfenau on tlae 
15lh of Aiigusl 1800. 
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and I thank you with all ray heart for it. I am ftoiv 
most anxiously waiting for an aiiswer lo my letter 
asking you to come to us iioxo, \ ou would, I Ihink, 
find it soothing, and it would painfully i!)lercst you to 
look over her letters and papers, which make me live in 
times I lieard her talk of when I was a child. It is 
touching to find liow siie treasured uj) c\'ciy little 
flower, every hit of hair. 1 foimd some of dear 
Princess Charlotte’s, and touching relies of ray poor 
Father, in a little writing-desk of his I had never seen, 
with his last letters to her, and her notes <ificr his death 
written in a little book, expressing such longing lo be 
reunited to him ! xYorc she is ! j\nd what a comfort 
it is to thmk hoxo manif xicrtf dear ones ai’c gone on 
before her whom .she will find ! All these notes show 
how very, very much she and my i)eloved hhtlher loved 
each other, iliich love and afieelion ! I haixlly knew 
it was to that extent. Then her love for me— it is too 
touching ! I have found little books with the accounts 
of my babyhood, and they .show stieh unijounded tender- 
ness ! Oh ! I am so wretched to think //otc', for a time, 
iioo people xnost wickedly e,stranged us! . . . 'Fo miss 
a mother’s friendship — not to be able to ha\'e her to 
confide in — ^when a girl most needs it, ■was fearful ! 1 
dax'e not think of it — it drives me xeihl now! But 
thank God 1 that is all passed lonp, lonp ago. and she 
had forgotten it, and only thought of the last \'ery 
happy years. 

And all that was brought about by my good angel, 
dearest Albert, whom she adored, and in whom she had 
such unbounded confidence. . . . 

On Sunday our dear little Beatrice was four years 
old. It upset me much, for she was the idol of that 
beloved Grandmamma, and the child so fond of her. 
She continually speaks ol’ her — how she “ is in IIea\'en,” 
but hopes she will return! She is a mo.st darling, en- 
gaging child. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, 

VlCTOllIA li 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

OsB 0 RNE_, 2^th May 1861. 

The Queen returns the proposed draft of answer 
to the observations of the Russian Government on 
Lord John Russell’s proposals with regard to the 
Danish Question. She has to observe that this reverses 
the whole position taken by us hitherto. Prince Gorts- 
chakofF is quite right in reminding us that the 
engagements taken in 1852 did not contain a formal 
guarantee {obliging to take up arms for the defence 
of the object guaranteed) in deference to the opinion 
of the British Government which, on general principles, 
has always objected to such engagements. These 
principles are as important now as ever, and yet Lord 
John proposes “ to renew the guarantee of the integrity 
of the Danish Monarchy contained in the Treaty of 
8th May 1852,” thereby giving those engagements the 
force of a guarantee, which was on principle objected 
to by us at the time. Both Russia and France in their 
answers object to such a guarantee now, even with 
regard to Schleswig alone, as involving the guaranteeing 
powers in future grave difficulties, and Lord John 
proposes to extend it to Holstein, a part of Germany 
and not of Denmark, by way of obviating the 
difficulty. The Queen cannot give her sanction to 
this proposal. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 


Foreign OppicBj May 1881. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty; he has the honour to submit letters 
from the Emperor and Empress of Austria of a private 

1 A Treaty was signed by tbe European Powers on tbe 8tb of May 1852^ 
by which the succession of the line of Sonderburg-Glucksbiirg to the Danish 
throne was settled, and the integrity of the kingdom guaranteed. See ante^ 
vol. ii. p. 483. 
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nature. The Cabinet decided yesterday that the ports 
of your Majesty’s Dominions ou(?ht to be closed to 
the ships of war and privateers of the Oelligerents in 
America.^ A letter for that object has been sent to 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and will be. when 
put into proper form, submitted for your ^Majesty's 
approbation. 

Queen Victoria lo Viscount Palmerston. 

O.sBoiiNH, Mitij 

The Queen returns these papers. She thinks it of 
gi-eat importance that we slioiild l)e strong in Canada, 
and thinks an increase in Aiiillcry as important as the 
sending of two more battalions, as tliai ^Vriii cannot 
be supplied at all by the Colony. The Nhual forces 
would, however, require strengthening even more. It 
is less likely that tiie remnant of the United States 
could send expeditions by land to the North while 
quarrelling with the South, than that they should 
commit acts of violence at sea. 

Queen Victoria to Ijord John Russell. 

BuoiaNGHAM Palack, June ISOL 

The Queen has perused the accompanying dralt to 
Sir James Hudson. She is of opinion that so important 
a step as proposals on our part for the solution of the 
Roman Question, with which wc are not dii'cctly con- 
cerned, and for the solution of which wc are for many 
obvious reasons perhaps the Power possessing the least 
favourable position, is a sirbject of such great im- 
portance, that it should not be undertaken without the 
most mature consideration. IIa.s this draft been 
brought before the Cabinet? The Queen wishes to 
have their united advice before giving her dcci.sion. 
Her opinion at present is against our volunteering a 
scheme which will render us responsible for the result 

^ See introdnetorv Note^ ante, p. 
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of grave complications, from which we have hitherto 
stood happily quite clear. The Queen wishes these 
lines to be communicated to the Cabinet.^ 

Im'( 1 John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Pembkoke Lodge,, Gi/i June 18G1. 

Jjord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty ; the despatch relating to Rome had been sent, 
seeming to Lord John Russell quite unobjectionable. 
But your Majesty will see that it was instantly 
suspended, and that Count Cavour is dying.^ The 
despatch was solely intended to save the poor old Pope 
from insult, and Rome from tumult, but beyond this 
it is of no consequence, and the death of Cavour may 
give a new complexion to the affairs of Italy. 

Nothing will be done on the despatch at present. 

Viscoimt Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly^ 18^/^ June 18G1. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your ISIajesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston submits a note from Garter 
King at Arms, by which your Majesty will see that 
there are now three Garters vacant ; and Viscount 
Palmerston would beg to suggest for your Majesty’s 
consideration that those Garters might appropriately be 
conferred upon Lord Canning for his great services in 
India, upon Lord John Russell for his long political 
services under your Majesty, and upon the Duke of 

Lord Jolin Russell Lad written that the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome would probably be followed by tumults and bloodshed ; 
and as both the Roman party and Garibaldi hated the Government of the 
Pope^ and wished to put an end to his temporal power;, he suggested that the 
Pope should be allowed to retain his sovereignty during his lifetime; in a 
restricted teriutory and with restricted powers ; that Italian troops should 
occupy the towns and villages outside a limit of hve miles from Rome ; and 
that the King of Italy and the Emperor of the French should agree not to 
recognise the temporal power of any future Pope. 

Count Cavour died at Turin on the 6th of June. It is curious to note 
that the words of the Emperor Napoleon; on hearing of the death of 
Cavour; appear to have been Le cocher esl tomhe du ^siege il faut voir 
maintenant si les clievaux iront s’emporter, ou rentrer a Tecurie.” 
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Somerset, senior Duke after the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the able administrator of an important branch of your 
Majesty’s service.^ 

Viscount Palmerston is not aware whether by the 
regulations of the Order the Garter could be sent out 
to Lord Canning in India. If that were possible, it 
might have the double advantage of strengthening his 
hands during the remainder of his stay, by affording so 
public a mark of your Majesty’s approval ; and moreover 
of making sure that Lord Canning should receive this 
mark of your Majesty’s royal favour, while the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of an administration similar to 
that at whose recommendation he was sent out, which 
perhaps might be more agreeable to his feelings than 
running the chance, always possible, though Viscount 
Palmerston hopes it may not be probable, that political 
combinations might, before his return in May or June 
1862, have produced administrative changes. 

Queen Fictoria to Viscount T aimer slon, 

im June 1801. 

The Queen approves of Sir R. Bethel! “ as Lord 
Campbell’s successor. Lord Palmerston is aware of 
the Queen’s objections to the appointment ; they will 
have weighed with him as much as with her. If there- 
fore he finally makes this recommendation, the Queen 
must assume that under all the circumstances he con- 
siders it the best solution of the difficulty, and that 
his Colleagues take the same view. 

The Duchess of Sutherland to Queen Victoria. 

STAProBD IIousE^ fCif/it Jime IBOl. 

Madam, — I shall never forget your Majesty and 
the Prince’s kindness.® 

I am anxious to tell your Majesty as strongly as 

^ The Duke was First Lord of tke Admiralty, All tlie three Peers men- 
tioned received the Garter early in 1863. 

® Lord Campbell died at the age of eighty-two ; his successor was created 
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it icas, what his feeling was of my service to your 
]\Iajesty ; he approved and dehghted in it ; dear as it 
was to me— it could not have been if this had not 
been so, nor those occasional absences, if he had not 
had devoted children when I was away; still, when 
the great parting comes one grudges every hour, and 
the yearning is terrible. 

liivcn in his last illness he showed an anxious 
feeling, as if he feared I might resign, saying that I 
knew what an interest it had been to bim^ how he 
had liked hearing pf the Queen and her family. He 
spoke very late in life of your Majesty’s constant kind- 
ness. Tiiis feeling and early associations made him 
take a great interest in the Princess Royal’s marriage, 
which did not leave him. If it ever crossed your 
Majesty — if your Majesty should ever feel that I might 
have been devoted, if I had had but one service, pray 
believe that he took the greatest pleasure and pride in 
that other great service; and that therefore he really 
felt it best it should be so. 

Since I have written this I have received your 
Majesty’s most kind letter — and the precious gift of the 
photograph so wonderfully like, and rendering exactly 
that most kind and loving countenance. I shall like 
much sending one to your Majesty of my dearest 
husband. 

1 re])eat to myself the precious words that I am 
dear to your Majesty again and again; and that my 
love to your J^lajesty was returned. How often I 
sliall think of this in my altered life, in my sohtude 
of heart! The admiration I have ever felt for the 
Prince has been one of the great pleasures of my life; 
that he should be your Majesty’s husband, a constant 
thankfulness. I feel I owe him much, and that great 
approbation and admiration are not barren feelings. 
I have the honour to remain, Madam, your Majesty’s 
devoted Subject, Haseiet Sutiieeland. 

I feiir I have written worse than usual— I can hardly 
see to do so— weak eyes and tears. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 


PiccapilTjY^ Wi Jiihj JBGl. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that Lord Elcho^ this 
afternoon moved a Resolution that the new Foreign 
Office should not be built in the Palladian style. 
Mr Charles Buxton seconded the Motion. Mr Cowper " 
opposed it, stating reasons for preferring the Italian 
style to the Gothic. Mr Layard was for neither, but 
seemed to wish that somebody would invent a new 
style of architecture. Mr Tite,^ the architect, was 
strongly for the Italian style; Lord John Manners, 
swayed by erroneous views in religion and taste, was 
enthusiastic for Gothic;* Mr Dudley Fortescue con- 
fided in a low voice to a limited range of hearers some 
weak arguments in favour of Gothic; IMr Osborne 
seemed to be against everything that anybody had 
ever proposed, and wanted to put off the building till 
some plan better suited to his own taste should have 
been invented. Viscount Palmerston answered the 
objections made to the Italian plan, and Lord Elcho’s 
Motion was negatived by 188 to 75. The House then 
went into Committee of Supply, and the first estimate 
being that for the Foreign Office, some of the 
Gothic party who had not been able to deliver their 
speeches on Lord Elcho’s Motion, let them off on this 
estimate. . , . 

1 Now Earl of Wemyss, 

2 P4r William Cowper, at this time First Commissioner of IForks* 

^ Mr (afterwards Sir) William Tiia^ was now Member for liitli ; be bad 
been the arcliitect entrusted with the task of rebnildin^t the Royal E\clia!i|^c. 

^ Mr Gilbert Scott had made his first designs for the new Foreiq:n ( liliee 
in the Gothic style ; his appointment as architect for the building- iras made 
by the Derby Government^, but the scheme which they favoured^ for a Gothic 
buildings was opposed by Lord Palmerston, and Sekt adopted tlie ftaliaii 
style in deference lo his views. 
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(^iiccu Victovid to Viscount PcLlincTston, 

OsBOENE^ 2iih July 1861. 

Tlie Queen is soriy that she cannot alter her deter- 
naination about JMr Layardd She fully recognises the 
importance of the Piuiiamentary exigencies; but the 
Queen cannot sacrifice to them the higher interests 
of the country. Neither Mr Layard nor Mr Osborne 
ought to be proposed as representatives of the Foreign 
Office in the House of Commons, and therefore of 
the Crown to foreign countries. If Lord Palmerston 
can bring Sir Layard into office in some other place, 
to get his assistance in the House of Commons, she 
will not object. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

04 Piccadilly, 2ith July 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and regrets very much to find that he 
lias not succeeded in removing your Majesty’s objections 
to Mr Layard as Under-Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department; but he still hopes that he may 
be able to do so. If he rightly understands your 
Majesty’s last communication on this subject, he is 
led to infer that your Majesty’s main objection is 
founded on a dislike that Mr Layard should be the 
representative and organ of the Foreign Policy of 
the Cronm in the House of Commons. 

With regard to his being a subordinate officer in 
the Foreign Office, your Majesty’s sanction to that 
was obtained in 1851-52, when Mr Layard was Under- 
secretary to Lord Granville. His tenure of office at 
that time was short ; not from any fault of his, but 
because the Government of that day was overthrown 

’ la Ilia coui-ho of July, Lord John Russell, who had entered Parliament 
lor Ihe fuNl lime iu IBlil, vi.is raised to the Peerage as Earl Russell and 
Viseonut Amherley. To supply ihe loss to the Government of two such 
powarfiii ilebaturs as Lord Russell and Lord ilerbei'L Lord Palmerston Lad 
suggested Mr Layard as Uuder-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, mentioning 
also the claims of Mr Bernal Osborne. 
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by Viscount Palmerston’s Motion in the House of 
Commons in February 1852 about the Militia; and 
Lord Granville speaks highly of iMr Layard’s per- 
formance of his official duties at that lime. There is 
no reason, but the reverse, for thinking him less com- 
petent now than then; and an Under-Secretary of 
State is only the instrument and moutlipiece of his 
principal to say what he is told, and to write what he 
is bid. 

With regard to Mr Layard’s position in the House 
of Commons, he would in no respect be the repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Policy of the country; that 
function will belong to Viscount Ihilinerston. now that 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affiurs will be 
removed to the House of Lords, and it will be Mscount 
Palmerston’s duty and care to see that nobody inii-inges 
upon that function. Mr Layard would be iisetul to 
answer unimportant questions as to matters of fact, 
but all questions involving the Foreign Policy of the 
country will be answered by Viscount Palmerston 
as head of the Government, as was done when Lord 
Clarendon was Foreign Secretary and in the House 
of Lords. But there are not unfrequenLly great debates 
on Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons, and 
there are many members, some of them not perhaps 
of great weight, who join in attacks on such matters. 
It is of great importance to your Majesty’s Government 
to have a sufficient number of speakers on such occasions. 
Lord John Russell and Lord Herbert were ready and 
powerful. Mr Gladstone is almost the only one on 
the Treasury Bench who follows up foreign cpicslions 
close enough to take an active part; it would be of 
great advantage to Viscount Palmerston to have as 
assistant on such occasions a man like Mr T^ayard, 
knowing the details of matters discussed, a!)le to make 
a good speech in reply to J\lr Fitzgerald, or Mr Baillie 
Cochrane,^ or Mr Hennessy,- or Sir G. Bowyer,' and 

^ Afteiwaids Lord Lamin^ton 

^ Mr (afterwards Sir) John Pope Hemiessy, M.F. for s Couiiiy. 

S M P fnr Biindalk 
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who would shape his course in strict conformity with 
the line which might be chalked out for him by 
Viscount Palmerston. Your Majesty need therefore 
be under no apprehension that Mr Layard or anybody 
else, wlio might in the House of Commons hold the 
office of ITnder-Secrelary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
M’^ould appear to the world as the organ or repre- 
sentati\''e ot tlie Foreign Policy of your Majesty’s 
Government. With respect to giving Mr Layard 
any other office of the same kind, there is none other 
in which he could be placed without putting into the 
Foreign Office somebody far less fit for it, and putting 
Air Layard into some office for which he is far less 
(it. Ills fitness is for the Foreign Department, and 
to use the illustration, which was a favourite one of 
the late Mr Drummond, it would be putting the wrong 
man into the wrong hole. 

Viscount Palmerston has, as charged with the 
conduct of the business of the Government in the 
House of Commons, sustained a severe loss by the 
remoial of two most able and useful colleagues. Lord 
Herbert and I^ord John RusseU, and he earnestly hopes 
that your Alajesty will be graciously pleased to assist 
him in liis endeavours, not indeed to supply their place, 
but in some degree to lessen the detriment which their 
removal has occasioned. 

Qiice/i fief 01 m to Viscount Palmerston. 

OsBORNB; July 186L 

llie Prince has reported to the Queen all that Lord 
Palmerston said to him on the subject of Mr Layard ; 
this lias not had the effect of altering her opinion as 
to the disqualifications of that gentleman for the parti- 
cular office Jbr which Lord Palmerston proposes him. 
'riiis appointment would, in the Queen’s opinion, be 
a serious evil. If I.iord Palmerston on sincere self- 
examination sliould consider that without it the 
difficulty of carrying on his Government was such 
as to endanger the continuance of its success, the 
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Queen will, of course, iiave to admit an evil for the 
country in order to avert a ^-reater. She .still trust.s, 
however, that knowing the nature oi‘ tiie Queens 
objections, he will not place her in this dilennna. 

Viscount Palmerston to Qi/ceu Vicinrin. 

04 Piccif>iLri\% Jttiu I8IH. 

Viscount Pahnerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to be allowed to make his 
grateful and respectful ackiiowicdgnients lor your 
Majesty’s gracious and condescending acquiescence in 
his recommendation of Mr Layard for the a]>pointinent 
of Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment. It is always a source of most sincere pain to 
Viscount Palmerston to find himself dihering, on any 
point, in opinion with your Majesty, a respect for 
whose soundness of judgment, and clearness ol‘ under- 
standing, must alwaiys lead him to <listrust the value 
of his own conclusions when they di!!er i'rom those to 
which your Majesty has arrived. But the que.stion 
about Mr Layard turned mainly upon eosisiderations 
connected with the conduct of public business of your 
Majesty’s Government in the House of Commons. 

Viscount Palmerston sits in that House four days in 
every week during the Session of Parliament, from lialf- 
past four in the afternoon to any hour hounver late 
after midnight at which the House may adjourn. It 
is his duty carefully to watch the proceedings of the 
House, and to observe and measure the fluctuating 
bearings of Party and of sectional associations on the 
present position of the Go\'crnment, and on its (‘hances 
for the future ; and lie is thus led to form eonciusions 
as to_ persons and parties which may not equally .strike, 
or with equal force, those wlio from without and from 
higher regions may see general results without being 
eye- and ear-witnesses of the many small and successive 
details out of which those results are built up. 

It was thus that Viscount Palmerston was led to 
onnviction that the nronosed appointment 
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of Mr Layard would be a gi-eat advantage to your 
Majesty’s^ Government as regards the conduct of 
business in the House of Commons, and the position 
of your Majesty’s Government in that House ; and he 
is satisfied that he will be able to prevent Mr Layard 
in any subsidiary part which he may have to take in 
any discussion on foreign questions, from departing 
from tlie line which may be traced out for him by 
Lord John llussell and Viscount Palmerston, . . . 

(iiiccn Fkioria to the King of the Belgians. 

Osborne, 13tt August 1861. 

Mv imixivEi) Uncle, — Since Saturday we have 
great heat. ^Oiir King of Sweden^ arrived yesterday 
evening. We went out in the yacht to meet him, 
and did so ; but his ship going slow, the di'ess of the 
hohcii Ilcrrn onlij arrived at a quarter to nine, and 
we only sat down to dinner at a quarter past nine ! 
'flic King and Prince Oscar ^ are very French, and 
\'cry Italian! I think that there is a dream of a 
Scandinavian Ivingdom floating before them. The 
King is a fine-looking man. ... He is not at all 
diflicult to get on with, and is very civil. Oscar is 
very amiable and mild, and very proud of his three 
little boys. They leave again quite early to-morrow. 

Our dear children leave us, alas ! on Friday quite 
early, for Antwerp.® It wiU again be a painful trial! 
Their stay has been very pleasant and gemUthlich, 
and we hai'c seen more of and known dear Fritz more 
thoroughly than we ever did before, and really he is 
vcr!j excellent, and would, I am convinced, make an 
excellent King. The little children are very great 
darlings, and we shall miss them sadly. 

On the 10th we go to poor, dear Frogmore, and on 
the 17th we shall visit that dear grave ! Last year she 
was still so well, and so fuU of life ; but it was a very 

^ riiarles ivlio .sucGoeded to tlie tlirone in 1859. 

'file present of Sweden, brotlier and beir to Charles XV,_, whom 
iie siiceoodfd, as Oscar 11. , in 1872. 

The Cmwii Friiioe and Princess of Prussia, accompanied by tiieir two 
eliildrcn, were on a visit to the Queen. 
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sad birthday, two days afcer the loss of that dear 
beloved sister, whom she has joined so soon! Oh! 
the agony of Wehrnnth, the bitterness of the blank, 
do not get better with time! Beloved IMamma, how 
hourly she is in my mind ! 

The King of Prussia will have great pleasure in 
visiting you at Wiesbaden; he will arri\'e at Ostend 
on the IGth. . . . 

Good-bye, and God bless you, dearest Uncle. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victouia 11. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing SniniT, lHh Augmi 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and hastens to answer the enquiry 
contained in your Majesty’s note, which was delivered 
to him at Southampton. He must, in the hirst place, 
explain that much of what was said to him by the 
King of Sweden and by Prince Oscar was not clearly 
understood by him. They would both speak English — 
which they spoke with difficulty and in an indistinct 
utterance of voice — and he did not like to break the 
conversation into French, because to have done so 
would have looked like a condemnation of their 
English, of any imperfection of which they did not 
seem to be at all conscious. 

The King was very guarded in all he said about 
France; the Prince spoke with more freedom and 
with less caution. The result of what Viscount 
Palmerston gathered from their conversation, and 
perhaps for this purpose they may be put together, 
because they probably both feel and think nearly 
alike, though the Prince lets his thoughts out more 
than the King, may be summed up as follovi's. 

They were much pleased aiul flattered by the 
kind and friendly reception given them by the 
French Emperor, and both he and they seem to 
have had present to their minds that the existing 
Royal Family of Sweden is descended from General 
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Bernadotte --a General in the Army of the First 
Napoleon. Ihey think the French Emperor sincerely 
desirous of maintaining his alliance with England, 
believing it to be for his interest to do so. But they 
consider the French Nation essentially aggressive, and 
they think that the Emperor is obliged to humour 
that national feeling, and to follow, as far as the 
dillcrencc of circumstances will allow, the policy of 
his Uncle. They consider the principle of nation- 
alities to be the deciding principle of the day, and 
accordingly Venetia ought to belong to Italy, Poland 
ought to be severed from Russia, and Finland ought 
to be restored to Sweden. Holstein should be purely 
German with its own Duke, Schleswig should be united 
to Denmark, and when the proper time comes, 
Denmark, so constituted, ought to form one Monarchy 
with Sweden and Norway. But they see that there 
arc great if not insuperable obstacles to all these 
arrangements, and they do not admit that the 
Emperor of the French talked to them about these 
things, or about the map of Europe revised for 1860. 
They lamented the dangerous state of the Austrian 
Empire by reason of its financial embarrassments, and 
its difierences between Vienna and Hungary. They 
admitted the difficulty of re-establishing a Polish 
State, seeing that Russia, Prussia, and Austria are all 
interested in preventing it; but they thought that 
Russia might make herself amends to the Eastward 
for giN'ing up part of her Polish possessions. 

They said the Swedes would be more adverse 
than the Danes to a Union of Denmark with Sweden. 
They said the Finns are writhing under the Russian 
yoke, and emigrate in considerable numbers to Sweden. 
They tliink Russia paralysed for ten years to come 
by her war against England and France, by her 
internal changes, and her money embarrassments. 
When the Prince asked Viscount Palmerston to sit 
down, it was for the purpose of urging in the 
strongest and most earnest manner that some 
British ships of war, or even one single gunboat, 
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if more could not be spared, should e^■el•y year visit 
the Baltic, and make a cruise in that sea. fie said 
that the British Flag was never seen 1h('rc, although 
Great Britain has great interests, eonnnereial amt 
political, in that sea" That espeeially for Hweden it 
would be a great support if a British man-of-war 
were every year to show itself in Swedish waters. 
He said that our Navy know little or nothing of the 
Baltic, and when a war comes, as happcncal in tiie 
late war with Rus.sia, our shi])s are obliged, as it were, 
to feel their way about in the dark; that the Bussians 
send ships of war into British ports wliy should not 
England send ships of war into Bussian ports i That 
we survey seas at the other side of the Globe, why 
should we not survey a sea so near to us as the 
Baltic; that as far as Sweden is concerned, British 
ships would be most cordially received. ! said that 
this should receive due consideration ; and in answer 
to a question he said the best time for a Bailie cruise 
would be from the middle of June to the latter end 
of August. 

They both thought the Emperor oi‘ the h'rcneh 
extremely popular in France — but, of course, they only 
saw outward demonstrations. They are very anxious 
for the maintenance of the Anglo-French Alliance; 
and they think the Emperor obliged to kcej) a large 
Army and to build a strong Navy in ortk'r to please 
and satisfy the French Nation. Su(*h is the summary 
of the impression made upon Viscount Palmerston !>y 
the answers and observations drawn out by him in hi's 
conversations with the King and the Prince ; most of 
these things were said as above reported, some few ol’ 
the above statements are perhaps infci'cnces and (ton- 
elusions drawn from indirect answers and remarks. 

Qiicen Victoria to Vkcounl PulmcrHlon, 

OsBOHNB^ UUk Angmst IBOL 

The Queen is very much obliged to Lord Palmer- 
ston for his detailed account of his conversation with 
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the King of Sweden, and sends both Memorandums 
back to him in accordance with his wishes, in the ex- 
pectation of having them retmned to her after they 
sliall have been copied. 

The King may have been embarrassed by the pre- 
sence of the Crown Prince of Prussia here at Osborne, 
and have on that account postponed speaking openly to 
Tjord Palmerston. His desire to acquire Denmark and 
Finland is not unnatural, and would not be very 
dangerous ; but the important part of the matter is, 
that the Emperor Napoleon has evidently tried to bribe 
him for his schemes by such expectations. After 
having established a large kingdom, dependent upon 
him and possessing a fleet, in the South of Europe on 
liis right flank, he evidently tries to establish by the 
same means a similar power on his left flank in the 
Nortli. If then the Revolution of Poland and Hungary 
takes Germany also in the rear, he will be exactly in 
the all-pow'crful position which his Uncle held, and at 
which he himself aims, with that one difference : that, 
unlike his Uncle, who had to fight England all the time 
(who defended desperately her interests in Europe), he 
tries to eflect his purposes in alliance with England, 
and uses for this end our own free Press and in our own 
free country ! 

'Fhc Polish and Hungarian Revolutions (perhaps 
the Russian) and the assistance which may be (nobly? ) 
given to them by Sweden, can easily be made as 
popular in this country as the Italian has, and efforts 
to produce this result are fully visible already. The 
position and prospects of the Ally,_when the Emperor 
siiall ha\'c the whole Continent at his feet, and the com- 
mand of the ]\Jediterranean and Baltic, will not be a 
very pleasant one. Moreover, the Ally will probably 
have irritated him and the French Nation all the time 
by abusing them, and by showing that, although we 
may have approved of her policy, we did not intend 
that France should reap any benefits from it. AU this is 
probably not thought of by our journalists, but requires 
the serious attention of our statesmen. 
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Lord Palmerston will perhaps sliow this iettcr to 
Lord Russell when he sends him the copies of the 
Memoranda, which be will probably do. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


0«!noii\r, 1801. 

My bei.oved IInci.e, — Before I thank you for your 
dear letter of the 14th, or at least before I answer it, 
I wish to tell you how soothed I was by that \isit to 
that Jovchj peaceful Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

We parted from our dear children and grand- 
children with heavy hearts at sev'cn on the morning 
of the 16th, for their visit, excepting the blank which 
clouds over everything, has been most peaceful and 
satisfactory, and we have learnt to know and most 
highly to appreciate the great excellence of dear Fritz’s 
character; noble, high-principled, so anxious to do 
what is right, and to improve in every way, and so 
sweet-tempered and affectionate — so, beyond every- 
thing, devoted to Vicky. 

1 thought much of poor, dear Aunt .lulia on the 
15th ; that loss was the signal for my irreparable 
one ! 

We went that afternoon (IGth) to Frogmore, where 
we slept. The first evening was terribly trying, and 
I must say quite ovei-powered me for a short time; 
all looked like life, and yet she was not there! But 
I got calmer; the very fact of being surrounded 
by all she liked, and of seeing the dear pretty house 
inhabited again, was a satisfaction, and tlie next 
morning was beautiful, and we went after breakfast 
with wreaths up to the Mausoleum, and into the vault 
which is d plain-pied, and so pretty — so airy — so grand 
and simple, that, afteeting as it is, there was no anguish 
or bitterness of grief, but calm repose 1 We placed the 
wreaths upon the splendid granite sarcophagus, and 
at its feet, and felt that onhj the earthltf robe wc loved 
so much was tha-e. The pure, tender, loving spirit which 
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loved so tenderly, is above us — loving us, praying 
for us, and free from all suffering and woe — yes, that 
is a vomjhrl, and that first birthday in another world 
must have been a jar brighter one than any in this 
poor world below ! I only grieve noia that we should 
be going so far away from Frogmore, as I long to go 
there ; only Alice and dear Augusta Bruce ^ (who feels 
as a daughter of hers) went with us. The morning 
was so beautiful, and the garden so lovely! , . . 

Tlie news from Austria are very sad, and make one 
very anxious. I’lie Iving of Sweden is full of wild 
notions put into his head by the Emperor Napoleon, 
for whom he has tlie greatest admiration! . . . 

It is high Lime I should end my long letter. With 
All)ert’s alfectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Qiurii Fkioria to the King o f the Belgians. 

VicB Reoai, Lodge, Phobnix Park, 
•Zm August 1861. 

iMv BFJ.ovF.n Uncle,— A hf to miss your messenger 
I write a few hurried lines to thank you for your two 
dear letters ol“ tlie Kith and the 22nd, the last of which 
I received yesterday morning here. . . . Would to 
Cxod that afiairs in Hungary took a favourable turn — 
mais fen ai bicn peur. We had a very good passage 
on WA'diiesday night, since which it has blown very 
hard. We left Osborne on Wednesday morning (21st) 
at quarter to nine, and anchored in Kingstown Bay at 
lialf-past eleven that night. The next day (22nd) we 
landed at eleven and came here, and it rained the whole 
day. On wSaturday we all went over to the camp, 
where there was a field-day. It is a fine emplacement 
with beautiful turf. We* had two cooling showers. 
Bertie marched past with his company, and did not 
look at all so veiy small. 

Yesterday was again a very bad day. I have felt 

^ Li«ly AiigUhla Brace, wlio had been living with the Duchess of Kent 
at the thne of lier death, was appointed by the Queen to be her resident 
Ikcleliaiuher oinain 
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weak and very nervous, and so low at times ; I tliink 
so much of dearest mamma, and miss licr lo^ e and 
interest and solicitude dreadfitlhj : I feel as if we were 
no longer cared for, and miss writing to her and telling 
her everything, dreadfully. At the iteview' they played 
one of her marches, which entirely upset me. 

Good Lord Carlisle ^ is most kind and ami.ablc, and 
so much beloved. We start for Killarncy at half-past 
twelve. This is the dearest of daijs, and one which 
fills my heart with love, gi-atitude, and emotion. God 
bless and protect for ever my beloved iVIbert - the 
purest and best of human beings ! We miss our four 
little ones and baby sadly, but ha\e our 1‘our eldest 
(except poor ^’'icky) with us. 

Now good-bye, dearest Uncle. Ever your de^’oted 
Niece, \'ie'i'oH!A R. 


Queen Victoria to Earl Cunning. 

JUiAiDinLy i)th September IBiH. 

The Queen has not heard of Jmrd Canning for some 
time, but is happy to hear indirectly that he is well, 
and that everything is going on well uiulcr his admir- 
able administration. 

It is most gratifying to the Queen to see how 
peaceful her Indian Dominions arc, and eojisidcring 
the very alarming state of affiiirs during the years 
1857, ’58, and even ’59, it must be a source of unbounded 
satisfaction and pride to Lord Canning to ^vitness this 
state of prosperity at the end of his Government. 

As Lord Canning will now soon redurn to England, 
the Queen is anxious to offer him the Rangersifip of 
the Park at Blaekheath, with the house which dear 
Lord Aberdeen had for some years, lK)ping that he 
might find it acceptable and agreeable from its vicinity 
to London.^ 

Lord Carlisle was Viceroy in both the administrations of Lord 
Palmerston ; as Lord Morpeth he had been Cliief Secretary in the Melbouriie 
Oovernmeiit. 

^ Lord Aberdeen had died on the 14th of December 18 G 0 . 
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The King of the IBelgtam to Queen Victoria. 


LabkeNj nth October 1861. 

REi.ovF.D Victoria, — R eceive my sincerest 
thanks for your dear letter of the 14th, which arrived 
very exactly. I am so liappy to see all the good 
which your stay in the Highlands has done you, and 
T am sure_ it will be lasting, though Windsor must 
have the ellect of reviving strongly some feelings. . . . 
\^’’hen one looks back on those times, one must 

say that they were full of difficulties, and one ought 
to feel \ery grateful that such a happy present has 
grown out of them. 1 regret much Paris and 

Robert^ having joined the Federal Army, miving 
in a civil war ! ! I’he object is to show courage, to be 
able to say : “ Ik sc sont beaucmip distingues. ” They 
have a chance ol being shot for Abraham Lincoln and 
the most rank Radicalism. I don’t think that step 
will please in France, where Radicalism is at discount 
fortunately. The poor Queen is very unhappy about 
it, but now nothing can be done, only one may wish 

to see them well out of it. Poor Queen! constantly 

new events painful to her assail her. I had rather a 
kind letter from the Emperor Napoleon about the 
state of JMexico. I fear he will find his wishes to see 
there a stable Cloverranent not much liked in England, 
though his plans are ?iot for any advantage France is 
to derive from it. To-morrow we go to Liege to be 
in readiness for the following day. The King William 
III.^ will arrive for dinner, stay the night, and go very 
early on Sunday. He will be extremely well received 
here, his proeeW being duly appreciated. To be very 
civilly received in a country which one was heir to, is 
rather iin peu patihle, and one feels a little awkward. 
. . . Your devoted and only Uncle, Leopold R. 

^ The Vomte de Paris au<l the Due de Chartres^ sons of the Due 
fOrlwms, eUeat^hOii of King Louis Philippe. 

^ The King of llollaiuL 
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The Crown Princess of Prussia to Qinr/i Pivtoriu. 

KoMusr.cRu, (hiuherl&jl. 

My beloved Mamima,— Last night 1 couki noL wi'ite 
to you as 1 would have wished, because I t'elL so 
knocked up that I went to bed. I luive got such a 
very bad cold on my chest, with a cougdi that lcii\-es me 
no rest, and of course cannot take care of inyscll', and am 
obliged to stand and sit in every sort of drauglil witli a 
low gown and without a cloak, so it is no wonder to 
have caught cold. I have not had a cough since I 
don’t know when. I sliould like to be able to describe 
yesterday’s ceremony to you, but 1 cannot find words 
to tell you how fine and how touching it was ; it really 
was a magnificent siglit! The iving iooketl so very 
handsome and so noble with the crown on ; it seemed 
to suit him so exactly, d'he Queen, too, looked 
beautiful, and did all she had to do with perfect 
grace, and looked so vornehm ; 1 assure you the whole 
must have made a great impression on everybody 
present, and all those to whom I ha\'e talked on the 
subject quite share my feeling. The moment when 
the King put the crown on the Queen’s head was 
very touching, I think there was hardly a dry eye in 
the church. The Schlosshqf wtvr, the finest, I thought 
— ^five bands playing “God save the Queen,” banners 
waving in all directions, cheers so loud that t.hcy <|uite 
drowned the sound of the music, and the proctession 
moving slowly on, the sky without a cloud; and all 
the uniforms, and the ladies’ diamonds glittering in 
the bright sunlight. 1 shall never forget it all, it was 
so very fine! Dearest Fritz’s birthday being chosen 
for the day made me very happy ; he was in a great 
state of emotion and excitement, as you can imagine, 
as we all were. l^Ir Thomas^ was in the chapel. 1 
hope he will have been able to take down some useful 
memoranda. The Grand Duke of W'eimar," the 
King and ourselves, have ordered drawings of him. 

^ George Housman "riiomas, (1824-1808). llie piuliire lie procliifecl 
on this occasion was entitled;, Homage of the Priiam i%«/ at the Vommimi 
of the King of Frussia, 

^ Charles Alexander^ 1818-1901^ grandfather of the present Grand Duke, 
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The coup d' ceil was really beautiful; the chapel is 
in Itself lo\-cIy, witli a great deal of gold about it, and 
all hung with red r civet and gold — ^the carpet, altar, 
thrones and canopies the same. The Knights of the 
Black Kaglc with red velvet cloaks, the Queen’s four 
young ladies all alike in white and gold, the two 
ihilastdanien in crimson velvet and gold, and the 
OberhoCnuislerin in gold and white brocade with green 
velvet, iMarianne and Addy in red and gold and red 
and silvci'; 1, in gold with ermine and white satin, 
my ladies, one in blue velvet, the other in red velvet, 
and Lonntoss Sehulenberg, together with the two other 
Oberhormeislerin of the other Princesses, in violet 
velvet and gold. All these colours together looked 
very beautil'ui, and the sun shone, or rather poured in 
at the high windows, and gave quite magic tinges. 

The music was very fine, the chorales were sung so 
loud and strong that it really quite moved one. The 
King -was immensely cheered, wherever he appeared — 
also the Queen, and even I, 

I'lierc were illuminations last night, but I did not 
go to see them, as I was too tired and felt so unwell, 
i'hci’c arc five degrees of cold (Reaumur), and one is 
c.vposed to draughts every minute. 

Sixteen hundred people dined in the Schloss last 
night! 'riie King and Queen were most kind to me 
yesterday ; the King gave me a charming little locket 
for his hair, and only think — ^what will sound most 
exiraordinaiy, absurd, and incredible to your ears — 
made me Second Chef of the 2nd Regiment of 
Hussars ! I lauglied so much, because really I thought 
it was a joke — it seemed so strange for ladies ; but the 
Regiments like particularly having ladies for their 
(Inf ft! 'fhe Queen and the Queen Dowager have 
Reginumis. but I believe I am the first Princess on 
whom such an honour is conferred. 

I'he An'hduke addressed the King yesterday, in 
the name oi‘ all the foreign Princes present, in a very 
pretty speccdi. 

It is such a pleasure to see good Philip here, and 
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the two Portuguese cousius. Ju.in’ is very nice, but 
he does not talk much ; he has a very fine, tall figure, 
and is nice iooking. I should think he must be like 
his father. Prince Hohcnzollern " is become Royal 
Highness, and the title is to desceiui to his eldest 
son. Half Europe is here, and one secs the funniest 
combinations in the world. It is like' a ha])py iainily 
shut up in a cage! The Italian aVmbassador sat near 
Cardinal Geisel, and the French one opposite the Arch- 
duke. The Grand Duke Nicolas is here — he is so 
nice — also the Crowii Prince of Wurtemberg,"’ Crown 
Prince of Saxony,'* Prince Luitpold of Havaria,*’ I’rinee 
Charles of Hesse*’ {who nearly dies of fright and shyness 
amongst so many people), and Heinricli ; Prince Kliniar 
of Oldenburg,'^ Prince Frederic of the Netherlands,'’ and 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of ^\''cimar, who 
wish to be most particularly remembered to you and 
Papa. 

The King and Queen are most kind to Imrd 
Clarendon, and make a marked diflcrencc between 
their marked cordiality to him and the si ill’ etiquette 
wnth which the other Ambassadors are received. 

I think he is pleased with what he secs. Idie Kiiig 
has given the Queen the Order of the Black Eagle in 
diamonds. 1 write all these details, as you wi.sh them, 
at the risk of their not interesting you, besides ray 
being, as you know, a very bad hand at descriptions. 
I shall make a point of your having new'spapers. 

I am unable to appear at the con?' this morning, as 
my cough is too violent : I hope to be able to be at the 
concert this evening, but I owm it seems very doubtful. 
The state dinner looked very well ; we were waited on by 

^ Prince Jolin^ brotlier of King Pedro^ was making a temr wiili liis f*!der 
brother, Louis, the jDuc d’Oporto- 

^ Prince Charles Anthony of nohen?;ollern %vas the father of the ymmg 
Queen Stephanie of Portugal, who had died in WAK 
^ Prince Charles Frederick, 1 823-1 BOl. 

Prince Albert, who became King in 1873, 

^ Brother of King Maximilian 11. 

^ Son of the Elector Frederick William U 
^ Brother of the reigning Grand Duke. 

® Uncle of the Kinir of lioUaud. 
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our Kaiunierheri'efi, and pages — the King being waited 
on by tlie Oberhofchargen — and our ladies stood behind 
our chairs. After the first two dishes are round, the 
King asks to drink, and that is the signal for the ladies 
and gentlemen to leave the room and go to dinner, 
while the Pages of Honour continue to serve the whole 
dinner really wonderfully well, poor boys, considering 
it is no easy task. 

To-morrow we leave Konigsberg for Dantzic — we 
have not had one day’s bad weather here, nothing but 
sunshine and a bright blue sky. I was so glad that 
Heaven smiled upon us yesterday, it would have been 
so sad if it had poured ; it looked a little threatening 
early in the morning and a few drops fell, but it cleared 
completely before nine o’clock. 

Fritz would thank you for your dear letters himself, 
but he is at the University, where they have elected 
him Rector Magnijiais, and where he has to make a 
speech. We have all got our servants and carriages 
and horses here every day — 300 footmen in hvery, 
together with other servants in hvery, make 400. AU 
the standards and colours of the whole Army are here, 
and all the Colonels. Altogether, you cannot imagine 
what a crush and what a scramble there is on every 
occasion; there was a man crushed to death in the 
crowd the other day, which is quite dreadful. I must 
say good-bye now, and send this scrawl by a messenger, 
whom Lord Clarendon means to expedite. Ever your 
most dutiful and affectionate Daughter, 

Victoria. 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Konigsberg, 12th October 1861 . 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly hopes that your Majesty will 
not be displeased at his not having written^ sooner, 
but every moment has been occupied by fetes and 
ceremonies here, and the visits to Royal Personages, 
who are in great numbers, and Lord Clarendon also 
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wished to delay sending oft’ the messenger nntil the 
Coronation was over. 

That most interesting and imposing ceremony look 
place yesterday, and with the most eomplele and 
unalloyed success ; everything was conducted with the 
most perfect order ; the service not too long, the vocal 
music enchanting, but ihc great feature of the ceremony 
was the manner in which the Princess Royal did homage 
to the King. Lord Clarendon is at a loss for words 
to describe to your IMajcsty the cx(|uisite grace and 
the intense emotion with which Her Royal Highness 
gave effect to her feelings on the occasion. Many an 
older as well as younger man than Lord darendon, 
who had not his interest in the Princess Royal, were 
quite as unable as himself to repress their emotion 
at that which was so touching, because so unaffecled 
and sincere. . . . 

If His Majesty had the mind, the judgment, and 
the foresight of the Princess Royal, tiiere would be 
nothing to fear, and the example and inHuence of 
Prussia would soon be marvellously developed. Lord 
Clarendon has had tlic honour to hold a v'ery long 
conversation witli Her Royal Highness, and has been 
more than ever astonished at the Hiafcmunlike and 
comprehensive views which she takes of the policy of 
Prussia, both internal and foreign, and of the duticfi 
of a Constitutional King. 

Lord Clarendon is not at all astonished, but I’cry 
much pleased, to find how appreciated and beloved Her 
Royal Highness is by all classes. Kv'cry member of the 
Royal Family has spoken of her to Lord Clarendon 
in terms of admiration, and throngli various ehannels 
he has had opportunities of learning how strong 
the feeling of educated and enlightened people is 
towairds Her Royal Highnc.s.s. All' persons say most 
truly that any one wlio saw Her Royal Highness 
yesterday can never forget her. 

Lord Clarendon is sorry to say that the Princess 
Royal has a feverish cold lo-day~n‘oihing at all serious 
— nnd fit! T-Tcr Roval Hifrlint'ss slaved in bed this 
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afternoon, did not attend the gi-eat concert at the 
Palace tins evening, and, as Lord Clarendon hopes, 
will Tiot go to Dantzic to-morrow, Her Royal High- 
ness will probably be quite fit for the many fatiguing 
duties she will have to perform next week. . . . 

The Marl oj Cltii’endon to Queen Victoria. 

Berlin^ October 1861 . 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your 

Majesty, and humbly begs to say that yesterday he 
had the honour of being sent for by the Queen, with 
whom he had a long and interesting conversation. . . . 

Idle Queen expressed her deep regret at the tone 
of the English newspapers, but admitted that the 
(Icrnuin Press repaid the English insults with large 
interest. Her Majesty said, however, that she and 
the King, and all sensible men with whom their 
Majesties hold communication, were determined to 
disregard the attacks, and by every possible means 
to draw nearer to England. 

Lord Clarendon took the opportunity of warning 
the (^ucen respecting the Emperor and his idk fixe, 
that his dynasty could only be secured by the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. Lord Clarendon 
expressed his conviction that if the King had 
resembled M. de Cavour, some strong proposals 
would already have been made to them, but that the 
Emperor’s plans had been foiled by the honourable 
character of the King. There ought, nevertheless, to 
be no delusion here, but on the contrary, a careful 
avoidance of the traps which cajolery and flattery were 
setting for Prussia, because at any moment the Emperor 
might think it necessary for his own purposes in France 
to seize upon the left bank of the Rhine, and that all 
classes in France, no matter to what party belonging, 
would be delighted at his so doing, and his popularity 
and power in France would be enormously increased 
by it. The Queen agi’eed, but was under the notion, 
which Lord Clarendon was able effectually to dispel. 
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which could not fail to produce the deepest indignal ion 
amongst the people of Germany, and by degrees 
estrange the feelings of the people of this country 
from Germany. Lord Palmerston, pro!)abIy not 
reading any German newspaper, nor Inuing any 
personal intercourse with that country, can hardly 
be aware to what an extent the mischief has already 
gone, though he will agree with the Queen that 
national hatred between these two peoples is a real 
pohtical calamity for both. The Queen had often 
intended to write to Lord Palmerston on the subject, 
and to ask him whether he would not be acting in 
the spirit of public duty if he endeavoured, as far at, 
least as might be in his power, to point out to tlie 
managers of the Times (which derives some of its 
power from the belief abroad that it represents more 
or less the feelings of the Government) how great the 
injury is which it inflicts upon tlie best interests of 
this country. She has, however, refrained from doing 
so, trusting in the chance of a change in tone, and 
feeling that Lord Palmerston miglit not like to enter 
into discussion with the Editors of the Tinier. . . . 

The Queen believes that liOrd Palmerston is the 
only person who could exercise any influence over 
Mr Delane, and even if this should not be much, it 
will be important that that gentleman should know 
the mischief his writings are doing, and that the 
Government sincerely deplore it. 

Mr Delcme to Viscount Palmerston} 

10 SfRTi wTs Iw, i28//t (khhir 1801* 

]\Iy deah Loud,— I shall be very glad to give the 
I’russians a respite from that most cruel of all infli<‘- 
tions— good advice. Indeed, T would not have intruded 
anything so unwelcome during the splendid solemnities 
of the Coronation had not the King uttered those sur- 
prising anachronisms upon Divine Right. 

Pray observe, too, in extenuation ol‘ my ofFenc'c 
that I sent a faithful chronicler to Kdnigsberg,' who has 
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ik'serihed all ihe splendours in a proper and reverent 
spiril, and done what man can do to render such 
certnnonies inlelligible, and the recital of them not too 
wearisome to those who believe in Divine Right as 
little as your Lordship’s very faithful Servant, 

John T. Delane. 


f/sioiiiif Pahiienton to Qiieen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle^ 80/^ October 18S1. 

Ms(‘onnt Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to state that when he received 
a few da\ s "ago from Lord Russell the Memorandum 
which your Majesty intended for him, and which he 
rctunu'd to iawd Russell, he wrote to Mr Delane 
m accordance with your Majesty’s wishes, and he has 
this morning received the accompanying answer. 

\hscount Pidmerston would, however, beg to submit 
that an erroneous notion prevails on the Continent 
as to English newspapers. 

'Fhc newspapers on the Continent are all more or 
less under a certiiin degree of control, and the most 
iwomincnt among them are the organs of political 
parlies, or of leading public men; and it is not 
unnatund that (iovermneiits and Parties on the Con- 
tinent should think that English newspapers are 
published under similar conditions. 

But in this country all thriving newspapers are 
commercial undertakings, and are conducted on 
eommciTial principles, and none others are able long 
to maintain an existence. Attempts have often been 
made to establish newspapers to be directed by pohtical 
men, and to be guided by the same considerations by 
whidi those men would govern their own conduct 
Mifli nauers ha\e seldom succeeded. The Peelite 
ftrtv to cl wme ycai, ago such m experiment with 

Si o? moSey on tlie ^dertakmg they wem obg 
to rive it up. The Twics is earned on as a Urge 
c^ulmercial eUpme, though, of course, with certain 
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the King on Sunday. Ilis .Majesly was luosl i'ru'ntlly 
and kind, but evidently unwell md irrilahle. Loi-d 
Clarendon therefore thought that it would he neilher 
prudent nor useful to say the many lltiiigs that the 
Queen had wislied that the King shouhi hear from 
Lord Clarendon. He touched upon the subject of 
Constitutional Government, and His .Mujt'sty said: 
“1 have sworn to maintain our lnstilutit)ns, and I 
declare to you, and I wish you to iid’orm your 
Government, that 1 will maintain tluau.” 

Lord Clarendon proposes to remain Friday at 
Brussels, and hope.s to liavc the honour of seeing the 
King. 


Queen Vteloria to the Kht^i of the 

, ri//? Xntemher lilUI. 

My beloved Uncle,— I hardly know haxc to tcr//c, 
for my head reels and swims, and my heart is \ery 
sore!^ IVhut an awful misfortune this is! How the 
hand of death seems bent on ])ursuitig that poor, dear 
family ! once so prosperous. Poor l*'erdinand so proud 
of his children — of his five sons-- now Uh* eklest and 
most distinguished, the head of the lamil\', and 
also another of fifteen, and the youngest ,s'ti// ill ! The 
two others at sea, and will land to-morrow in utter 
ignorance of everything, and poor, dear, good Lotus 
(whom 1 thought dreadfully low wheii we saw him and 
Jean for an hour on Friday) King! It is an almost 
incredible event! a terrible eahimity for Portugal, tun I 
a real European loss! Dear Pedro was .so good, so 
clever, so distinguished I He was so attaelied to my 
beloved Albert, and the characters and Uistes suited 
so well, and he had such confidence in Albert! J//, 
all gone! He is happy now, united again to dear 
Stephanie,^ whose loss he never recovered. . . . Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

^ Kiu^ Pedro of Portugal died of typhoid fever oii the lltli of Novemher ; 
his brother Ferdinand had died on the 6th ; and Prince John, Duke of Ik'ja, 
succumbed in the following December. 

^ The young Queen Stephanie of Portugal had died in 1859. 
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V'm'ovnt Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Streiitj IZth Noiemher 1861. 

. . . \iscount Palmerston met yesterday at dinner 
at Baron Ermmow’s tlie Grand Duke Constantine and 
the Grand Duchess, and they were overflowing with 
thanktulness for the kind and gracious reception they 
had met with at Windsor Castle. 

There was reason to suspect that an American 
federal steamer of war of eight guns, which had 
lately arrived at Falmouth, and from thence at 
Southampton, was intended to intercept the Mail 
Packet coming home with the West Indian Mail, in 
order to take out of her Messrs Mason and Slidell, 
the two Envoys from the Southern Confederacy, 
supposed to be coming in hcr.^ 

Viscount Palmerston had on Monday a meeting 
at the Treasury ol’ tlie Chancellor, Doctor Lushington, 
tlie three Law Officers,^ the Duke of Somerset, Sir 
George Grey, and Mr Hammond.® The result of their 
deliberation was that, according to the Law of Nations, 
as laid down by Ijord Stowell, and practised and 
enforced by England in the war with France, the 
Northern Union being a belligerent is entitled by its 
ships ol‘ war to stop and search any neutral Merchant- 
men, and the ^Vest India Packet is such ; to search her 
if there is reasonable suspicion that she is carrying 
enemy’s despatches, and if such are found on board to 
take her to a port of the belligerent, and there to 
proceed against her for condemnation. Such being 
ruled to be the law, the only thing that could be done 
was to order the Phaeton frigate to drop down to 
^hirmouth Hoads from Portsmouth, and to watch the 
iVnierican steamer, and to see that she did not exercise 
tlii.s belligerent right within the three-mile limit of 
British jurisdiction, and this was done. But Viscount 
Palmerston sent yesterday for Mr Adams to ask him 

^ See Ijitroducfcory Note^ ante^ p. 53(5. 

•’ 8ir William Atliertor^ Attorney-Geueral, Sir Roimdell Palmer^ Solicitor- 
General, ami Dr Fhillimore, Counsel to the Admiralty. 

® IVrmanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, afterwards 
Lord ILimmond 
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about this matter, and to represent to him how unwise 
it would be to create irritation in this country merely 
for the sake of preventing the hmding oi' Mr Slidell, 
whose presence here would have no more ctlecl on tiie 
policy of your Majesty with regard to America than the 
presence of the three other Southern Deputies who 
have been here for many months. ]\Ir iVdanis .assured 
Viscount Palmerston that the Americaji sleaiucr had 
orders not to meddle with any vessel under any Ibreign 
flag; that it came to intercept the Xas/ivi/Ic, the 
Confederate ship in which it was thought the Southern 
Envoys might be coming; and not ha\ing met with 
her was going back to the iVmcrican coast to watch 
some Merchantmen supposed to he taking arms to the 
Southern ports. 

Viscount Palmerston heard from a source likely 
to be well informed that at the iiUcrvituv between 
the Emperor and the Kijig of“ l^russia at Compiegne, 
the Emperor, among other things, said to the King 
that there were three systems ol‘ alliance between 
which France and J’russia might choose: .an alliance 
of France with England, an alliance* of Prussia with 
England, an alliance of France with Prussi.u 'Fhe 
first the Emperor said now to a certain degree exists, 
but is precarious and not likely to last long. bec;uise 
England is too exacting; the second w'ould not be 
useful to Prussia, but might be dangerous. in;ismuch 
as it would look like hostility to France, and England 
would not be likely to Inick I’russia eUc'cluatly if a. 
rupture took place between Prussiii ;ind France. 'Fhc 
last was the system best for Prussia, and was calculal<“d 
to promote her interests; at all events, Ihe Emperor 
hoped that if at any time there should be a rupture 
between France and England, Prn.ssia would remain 
neutral. The King of Prussia .said he was not come 
to discuss matters of that kind with tlie Emperor, but 
oifiy to pay him a visit of compliment. Vour Majesly 
will be able to compare this statement with the accounts 
your Majesty may have received of what passed at that 
visit. . . . 
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ilic C hdncclloi told the Cabinet as he was coino" 
away that he_ would soon have to shut up the Court 
of Chancery m consequence of having disposed of all 
the suits betoie it , and that in future the progress 
of a Chancery suit will be the emblem of rapidity, 
and not as Ibrmerly synonymous with endless delay. 


Qiarii hldoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle^ 2<dth November 1801. 

Mv BKLovKn Uncle,—. . . Albert is a little 
i-licuinal!c% winch is a plague— but it is very difficult 
not to iiavc something or other of this kind in this 
season, with these rapid changes of temperature; 
unbcnifcn. nnbernfen, he is much better this winter 
than he was the preceding years." . . . 


Viseomit Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, 29^/i November 1861. 

\’iscou!U. Palmerston presents his humble duty to 
your IMa_icsly, and begs to state that the Cabinet at its 
iue(‘ling this afternoon resumed the consideration of the 
forcil)le capture of the Southern Envoys from on board 
the Ibrnt steamer upon which the law officers had 
yesterday given the opinion contained in the accom- 
])anying report. I'he law officers and Doctor Philli- 
more, C’ounsel to the Admiralty, were in attendance. 
'Hie result was that it appeared to the Cabinet that a 
gross outrage and violation of international law has 
been eoniinitted, and that your Majesty should be 
advised to demand reparation and redress. The 


^ Ldit! WchllHuy. 

- Thv liad been innvcll^ even before tbe receipt of the distressing 

iiewH from ForiugaU Jmd began to suffer from a somewhat continuous 
inHOfiiiiia. < hi the 22ml of November^ he drove to Sandhurst to inspect the 
now biiildingH in progress there, llie day was very wet^ and, though he 
relurneil in the middle of the day io Windsor, the exertion proved too severe 
for him ; on tim 24th he complained of rheumatic pains, and of prolonged 
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Cabinet is to meet again to-inon'ow at two. by wbicb 
time Lord Russell will have prepared an instruction to 
Lord Lyons for the consideration of the Cai)!iiet, and 
for submission afterwards to your Majest}'. 'The 
general outline and tenor whicii appeared to meet the 
opinions of the Cabinet would be, tiiat the Wasbingto!! 
Government should be told that what has bec'U done is 
a violation of international law, and of the rights of 
Great Britain, and that your Majesty’s Government 
trust that the act will be disavowed and ilu' prisoners 
set free and restored to British Protcetion ; and that 
Lord Lyons should be instructed that if this demand 
is refused he should retire from the rnite<i Staits. 

It is stated by Mrs and Miss Slideli, who arc now in 
London, that the Northern oHieer who canu' on hoard 
the Trent said that tliey were acting on their own re- 
sponsibility without instructions irmn W'ashington : 
that very possibly their act might he disavowed and the 
prisoners set free on their arrival at tVashington. But 
it was known that the San Jac/nio. though come from 
the African station, had arrived from thence several 
weeks before, and had been at St 'Fhomas, and had 
there received communications from Nmv \'ork ; and 
it is also said that General Scott, wlio has recently 
arrived in France, has said to Americans in Paris that 
he has come not on an excursion of pleasure, hut on 
diplomatic business ; that tlie str/ure of these eiu'oys 
was discussed in Cabinet at \\'ashinglon, he being 
present, and was deliberately determined upon and 
ordered ; that the Washington Cabinet fully foresaw 
it might lead to war with England ; and that he was 
commissioned to propose to France in that, case to join 
the Northern States in war against England, ami to 
offer France in that case the restoration of the French 
Province of Canada, 

General Scott will probably find himself much mis- 
taken as to the success of his overtures ; for the French 
Government is more disposed towards tlie South than 
the North, and is probably thinking more about C-olLon 
than about Canada. , . . 
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Ear! Rimcll to Qiteen Victoria. 

Foremn Office, 29f/i November 18G1. 

T.ord Eusscll presents liis humble duty to your 
Majesty ; Mr Gladstone has undertaken to explain to 
your Majesty what has taken place at the Cabinet 
to-day. 

i.ord Kussell proposes to frame a draft for to- 
morrow's Cabinet of a despatch to Lord Lyons, directing 
him to ask lor the release of Messrs Mason and Slidell 
ami their two companions, and an apology. In case 
these re(|uirt'ments should be refused, Lord Lyons 
siiould ask for liis passports. 

Ijord Chancellor and the law officers of the 
Crown ar(' clear upon the law of the case. 

Lord Hussell will be glad to have your Majesty’s 
opinion on the draft which will go to your Majesty 
ai)out four o'clock to-morrow, without loss of time, as 
the packet goes to-morrow evening.^ 


Queen Victoria to Earl Bussell 


Windsor Castle^ 1st Decemher 1861. 

.Vote i/i the Queen's handwr'iling. 

['i'iiis draft was the last the beloved Prince ever wrote; 
lie was ’I'ery unwell at the time, and when he 
brought it in to the Queen, he said : “ I could 
hardly hold my pen.” Victoeia R] 

I'ht' Queen returns the.se important drafts, which 
upon the whole she approves, but she cannot help 

^ Hip clnift Df to f>otd Lyons readied Windsor on tlie evening 

of flip Uinlh in spite of iiis weak arul suffering state, tlie Prince prepared 
the draft of lltc kitor early the following morning. The letter has 

Iwii |ifin!c«l in Jhmmik by Sir 1‘heodore Martin, who adds that it has 
a .special as “ representing the last political Memorandum written by 
I be while it was at the same time inferior to none of them, as will 

presently he seen, In the importance of its results. It shows, like most of 
hk .Meiiinraiidmiis hv the corrections in the Queen’s hand, how the minds of 
lioili were cfniliimally brought to bear upon the subjects with which they 
dealt 
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feeling that the main drait, that for coninmnieation to 
the American Governmenl, is somesvhal meagre. She 
should have liked to have seen Ihe evpressiofi of a hope 
chat the American captain did not acl uiuler instruc- 
tions. or, if he did, that he mis;ipj)rehendcii ihem that 
the United States Chnernment musl hv fully aware 
tliattlic British Government could not allow its Hag to 
be insulted, and Lhesecairily ol’ hennai! coinnmnications 
to be placed in jeopardy, and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are unwilling to !)elieve that the I niled Stales 
Government intended wantonly to j)ui an insult upon 
this country, and to add to their ninny distressing 
complications by forcing a (piesiion of dispute upon 
us, and that we are therefore glad to !)elie\c ihat upon 
a full consideration of the cireunistanees, and of the 
undoubted breach of international law eomniitled, 
they would spontaneously oiler such redress as alotu' 
could satisfy this country, the restoration ol‘ the 
unfortunate passengers and a suital)le apology. 


Qiice/t Ftvtuna la the Kin^ of the 


U'inumih ( \vin, lih ihiauinr lufJL 

My DUAiiF.ST UxcLK.— I Iiavc many excuses to 
make for not writing yesterday, hut 1 had a good deal 
to do, as my poor dear Albert’s rheumatism has tunu'd 
out to be a regular intiuen/.a, which has pulled and 
lowered him very much. Since Mondu)' he lias been 
confined to his room. It alfecds his appetile and sleep, 
which is very disagreeable, and you know he is always 
so depressed when anything is the matter with him. 
However, he is decidedly belter to-day, and I hope 
in two or three days he will be (juite' himself again. 
It is extremely vexatious, as he was so particularly 
well till he caught these colds, whicHi eanu' upon 
worries of various kinds. . . . IG'cr 3'our devoted 

\'k’TOHL\ U. 
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Queen Vidoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, Gift December 1861. 

BELOVED Uncle, — I am thankful to report 
decidedly better of my beloved Albert. He has had 
much niore sleep, and has taken much more nourish- 
ment since yesterday evening. Altogether, this nasty, 
teverish sort ot influenza and deranged stomach is on 
the mend, but it will be slow and tedious, and though 
there has not been one alarming symptom, there has 
been such restlessness, such sleeplessness, and such (till 
io-day) total refusal of all food, that it made one very, 
very anxious, and 1 can’t describe the anxiety I have 
gone through ! T feel to-day a good deal shaken, for 
for four nights 1 got only two or three hours’ sleep. 
We have, however, every reason to hope the recovery, 
thougli it may be somewhat tedious, will not be very 
slow. \'ou shall hear again to-morrow. Ever your 
devoted Niec-e, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

W iNiJSoR Castle, JDecemher 1861, 

I^Iv BEf.ovED Uncte, — I enclose you Clark’s report, 
which 1 think you may like to hear. Our beloved invalid 
goes on well— but it must be tedious, and I need not 
tell you what a trial it is to me. Every day, however, 
is bringing us nearer the end of this tiresome illness, 
which is much what I had at Ramsgate, only that I 
was miu'h worse, and not at first well attended to. 
You shall hear daily. 

You will, I know, feel for me! The night was 
ex(‘client; the first good one he had. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

'Fhe Americans may possibly get out of it. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laeken, IWi December 18G1. 

Mv BEr,ovEi) Victoria, — Hoto I do feel feu’ you 
from the bottom (f my heart; that you should have this 
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totally imcxpec led tribulalion of luniotf dtar Albert 
iinwcil, when not iii^o we rejoiced tiial he was 
bearing this time of the u'nr so well. Now we must 
be very patient, as an iiKiis{K)sition of this description 
at this time of the year is gcaicrally mendinij slowly. 
The gTcat object must be to arrange all ibe iiltic details 
exactly as the patient may wish them; thal c\crylhing 
of that descrijition may nunc \ cry smoothly is hiohiy 
beneficial. Patients arc \ery (iiHercnt m ilicir likings*; 
to the great horror of angelic Louise, Ihc moment 1 
am ill 1 become almost imisildc, disliking to sec any- 
body. Oilier people are Ibnd of compaii}, and wish io 
be surrounded. The medical ad\isc*rs arc. thank (lod! 
excellent, and (Mark knows Aliicrt so well. Albeit will 
wish you not to interrupt umr usual airings ; sou want 
air, and to be dcpri\cd of it would do um harm. The 
temperature here at least has been extrenuly mild — this 
ought to be favourable. 1 trust Lhai every day will now 
show some small improvement, and il will be very kind 
of you to let me freipienily know how dear iVlfiert is 
going on. Pelievc me ever, my belovei! \’ieforia, 
your devoted Lnele, Li.oi'oi.n 11. 


Qucch rictoria Io tin Khi^ of Ihc 

WiM>s<iu i ASH I , Uih ihumhir 

Dkaiu’.st ITxi'LE I can report anotlKa' good 
night, and no loss of strength, and continued satis- 
factory .symptoms. But more we dare nof <‘xpeet 
for some days; not losing ground is a «oie, of 

everij day. 

It is very sad and trying for me, but 1 am well 
and I think really vertf courageous; for it is the first 
time that I ever witnessed anylliing of this kind though 
I suffered from the same at Bam.sgatc', and was much 
worse. The trial in every way is so v(‘ry trying, for 
I have lost my guide, my support, my nW^Jbr a tme— 
as we can’t ask or tell him anything. Many thanks 
for vour kind letter received yesterday. W’e have 
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been and are reading Von Ense’s book' to Albert- 
but it is not worth much. He likes very much being 
read to as it soothes him. W. Scott is also read to 
hiiu. '\"ou shall hear again to-morrow, dearest Uncle 
and. please (iod! each day will be more cheering] 
Emt your de\otcd Niece, Victoeia E. 


Queen llvtoria to the King of the Belgians. 


W INDSOR CastlEj 12th December 1861. 


r.niovnn Unci-e, — I can again report favour- 
ably ol our nioKt precious invalid. He maintains his 
grouutl well --had another very good night — takes 
plenty ot nourishment, and shows surprising strength, 
i am conslantly in and out of his room, but since the 
first four dreadful nights, last week, before they had 
d<‘elarcd it to lie gastric fever — I do not sit up with 
him at night as I could be of no use; and there is 
nothing to cause alarm. I go out twice a day for 
aliout an hour. It is a very trying time, for a fever 
with its des})Oudency, weakness, and occasional and 
htvariiddc wandering, is most painful to witness — but 
we hai'e never had one unfavoi-irable symptom ; to- 
morro-iv, reckoning from the 22nd, when dear Albert 
first 11-11 ill—after going on a wet day to look at some 
buildings — having likewise been unusually depressed 
with worries of dilfcrent lands— is the end of the third 
leevk : we mnij hope for improvement after that, but 
the Doctors say they should not be at all disappointed 
if this did not take place tUl the end of the/o?irtA 'week. 
1 cannot .snlflcicutly praise the sldll, attention, and 
de\ otion of Dr Jciiner,- who is first fever Doctor in 
Europt-, one may say— and good old Clark is here every 
da}- ; good Brown 'is also most useful. ... We have 


' 'I’ll.* of von Ense (1785-1858), wlio served for some 

v(“irs III flu- Atotriaa and Uit* Russian Armies, and was later in the Frussian 

nd- Sii' William Jeniier, K.C.B. (1815-1S98), was at this 

tiiiii* Fk-ic’tm hxli lotumuy to the Queen. 
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got Dr Watson Mwho succmU-d Dr DhaiulHrs I and 
Sir ii. ilolluiuD has also been Iuto. ilut I h;no kept 
dear of these two. Albert sleojts a good dtal iii the 
day. He is moved e\er\ da) into ihe iiev! ronm on 
a sofa which is made up as a Iasi. Do has oiii) Icipl 
his bed entirely since .^!onday. man) thanks 

for your dear, kind Idler ol tin* !!th. I ku»nv 
how ijoii would feel for and think of me. I am 
very wonderfully supported, aiui. eMipting on three 
occasions, luue borne up very well. 1 am sure t'liirk 
will tell you so. Ever )our most dt voted Niece, 

\'u roui.v !{. 

(lenenil irreij to Sir Clitir/es ll'noil. 

( WU 1 , I ft lUtJL 

My nmvii Wood. — - I'ht. Queen ih'sires me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Idler, and to say 
that she ([uite approves of the purport of vour despatch 
to the (iovernor-tleneral. understanding it to be, not 
that there is to be any reduction of the Artilh'ry 
force which it had been d{‘termined to leave pi‘rnianent 
in India as the proper establishment for that eemniry, 
but simply that some batteries whieli ii hud been 
resolved to bring home, at all events, are to return 
.somewliat sooner than had been itiUnded, this, etc., 
etc., tliir.Y. 


Qw«vi Vietoria to the Kinp!: of the Bilfttins'. 

My oww dkaukst, KixnKsT Fiiiirn, For us .such 
have I ever loved you! The poor fatherless hahy of 
eight months is now the utterly liroken-heaiied and 
crushed widow of forty-two! My life as a, huppif one 
is ended! the world is gone for me! If i mnxl live 
on (and I will do nothing to make me worse than I 

1 Afimvards Sirllujnms WafcMiii T. 11 S. 

Dr Williaui Fredmck diamlMnN tudi kntiiiii w a 

cousultiiipc pliysiriaii. 

® Sir Henry lloilanti uas PhNMrmiHii-Huiuut \ |<i ik» Qinw 

and t lie Prince Contort. 
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am). It IS licuc'cforth for our poor fatherless children 
—for niy unhappy country, which has lost all in losino- 
him - and in onhj doing what I know and feel he 
would wish, for he i,y near me — his spirit will guide 
and inspire me! But oh! to be cut off in the prime 
of life—Lo see our pure, happy, quiet, domestic life, 
which (dune enabled me to bear my much dishked 
position, ci’T ori' at forty-two — when I had hoped with 
such instinctive certainty that God never would part 
us, and would let us grow old together (though he 
ahva\'s talked of the shortness of life)— is too awful, 
too cruel! And yet it mmt be for his good, his 
happint'ss! His purity was too great, his aspiration 
too hi^h for this poor, mheruhle world! His great soul 
is ntne onlii enjoying that for which it was worthy! 
Ami I will not envy liim— only pray that nine may 
ho perfected i)y it and fit to be with him eternally, 
for which hk'sscd moment 1 earnestly long. Dearest, 
dearest rncle, hoxo kind of you to come! It will 
he an mtspeakahle comfort, and you can do much to 
li*ll people to do what they ought to do. As for my 
men nuud. pcrsoiad servants — poor Phipps in particular 
nothing can he more devoted, heartbroken as they 
are, and anxious only to live as he wished! 

(iood Alice has been and is wonderful.^ 
d'he ■2<>th will suit me perfectly. Ever your 
d('\oled. wretched Child, Victoria K. 


Str i hurles JFood to Queen Victoria. 

22nd December 1861. 

Sir Charles Wood, with his humble duty, begs to 
enclose to your Majesty two letters firom India, one 
giving an iiccoimt of Lord Canning’s investing the 
‘Indian ('hiefs with the Star of India; and the other 
an .-H-eount of poor Lady Canning’s illness and death, 
which, even at Ihis sad moment, may not be without 
interest for your Majesty. 

> Uv ,< siwrul.u' .•tiiitcidt'nw, the Princess was to pass away on the 
y ul till* I’niiit’', death. She died ou the I4th ot Uecemher 18(8. 
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Sir Charles Wood ho{)es ilial ho may In; forn’i\en 
if, when having to address yonr Majesty, lie veniures 
to lay before your Majesty the expression oi' his 
heartfelt sympathy in the sorrow under which your 
Majesty is now suffering, and his dee]) sense o!’ the 
irreparable calamity which has befallen your Jlajesty 
and the country. 

Though it cannot be any consolation, it must be 
gratifying to your I^Iajesty to learn the deep and 
universaf feeling of regret and sorrow which prevails 
amongst all classes of your Majeslv's subjects, and 
in none so strongly as in those who ha\e hati (he most 
opportunity of ap])rec‘iating the inestimable value of 
those services, of which by this awful dispensation of 
Providence the country has been depri\ed. 


Earl Canning to Queen Vieforia. 

iUitUM Kinniih Si^vnnhfr 

Lord Canning presents his luimi)k' dut) to )our 
Majesty, Your Majesty will have liearii by the last 
mail of the heavy blow which has lallen upon Lord 
Canning. Tim kindness of your Majesty to Lady 
Canning has been so invariable and so great that he 
feels it to be right that your Majesty s!K)uld receive 
a sure account of her last illness with as little delay 
as possible. 

The funeral is over. It look {)laee (juile privatedy 
at sumise on the Ittth. There is no burial - piacm 
for the CTOvernor-Ccneral or his family, and the 
cemeteries at Calcutta are odious in many ways: 
Lord Canning has therefore set a portion of the 
garden at Barrackpore (fifteen miles fWwn Calcutta) 
apart for the purpose. It is .a beautiful spot - - 
looking upon that reach of tiie grand river which 
she was so fond of drawing— -shadc'd from the glare of 
the sun by high trees — and amongst the bright shrubs 
and flowers in which she had so much pleasure. 

Your Majesty will be glad, but uot surprised, to 

^ Received oii ibe of Dcceiaber, or tbert'abouts. 
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know of the deep respect which has been paid to 
lier memory, not only by the familiar members of 
the household and intimate friends, who refused to 
let any hired hands perform the last offices, but by 
the ( ivil and Military bodies, and by the community 
at large. The coffin was conveyed to Barrackpore 
by the Artillery, and was borne through the Garden 
by English soldiers. 

Lord Canning feels sure that your Majesty will 
not coiisider these details as an intrusion. He feels 
sure of your Majesty’s kind sympathy. She loved 
your IMajesty dearly, and Lord Canning is certain 
that he is doing what would have been her wish in 
thus venturing to write to your Majesty. In the 
last connected conversation which he had with her, 
just before the illness became really threatening, she 
said that she must write again to the Queen, “for 
I don’t want her to think that it was out of laziness 
that I was not at Allahabad.” The fact is, that she 
had always mtended to be present at the Investiture, 
and had made all her arrangements to go from 
Darjeeling to xillahabad for the purpose; but Lord 
(winning, hearing of the bad state of the roads, owing 
to the heavy and unseasonable rains, and knowing 
how fatiguing an additional journey of nearly 900 
miles 'would be, had entreated her to abandon the 
intention, and to stay longer in the HiUs, and then 
go straight to Calcutta, Whether aU might have 
gone differently if the first plan had been held to, 
God alone knows. His will has been done. 

Queen Fictoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OsBOBNEj Mth December 1861. 

My hbloved Uncle, — Though, please God ! I am 
to see you so soon, I must ■write these few lines to 
prepare you for the trying, sad existence you will find it 
with your poor forlorn, desolate child — who drags on a 
weary, plcasureless existence ! I am also anxious to 
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repeat one thing, and fhof one is nuj Jinn resohe. my 
irrevocable decision^ viz. that his wishes liis plans - 
about everything, his views about cnrji ihinu are to be 
my law ! And no hitman power v\ill ni.iki* me s\ver\<* 
from what he decided and wished -aiui I look to lym 
to support and help me in this. I apply tiiis particularly 
as regards our children Bertie, etc. I'orwliose future 
he had traced eserytlung .so caref'ulls. I am also 
del erniincd ihcit no one person, may he be (ner so good, 
ever so devoted among my sersants is to lead or guide 
or dictate to me. I know how he wasuld disapprove it. 
And I lh*e on wdlh him, for him ; in fact / am only 
outwardly separated from him, and onlii for a time. 

N^o one can tell you more of m\ feelings, and can 
put you more in possession of many touching bu-is than 
our excellent !)r .Fenner, wdio has been and is my great 
comfort, and whom I would entreat you to sre am! heat 
before you see any one else. Pray do this, for I fear 
miieh others trying to see you iirst and say things and 
wdsh for things w’hich I should not consent to. 

Though miserably weak and ntlerly shattered, my 
spirit rises when 1 think any wish or plan ol‘ his is to 
F)c touched or changed, or 1 am to bt* made to do any- 
thing. I know you will help me in my utter darkness. 
Ft is but for a short time, and then I go —nreer. 
never to part! Oh! that blessed, bkssed thought! 
lie seems .so near to me, so tpiife nnj own now, my 
precious darling ! ( lod blc.ss and prcser\<' you. E\er 
your wretched but devoted Child, \'utoiua R. 

What a Xmas! F won't think of it. 

Fiseoimt Palmerston to Qneen I'teloria. 

\mti \ , tWh ihtnuhit 

Viscount Palmerston pre.sents his humble <luty to 
your Majesty, and has read with deep emotion your 
Majesty’s letter of the *2(5ih, every word of w’!i}<‘h 
w'ent straight to the heart. Viscount Palmerston 
would, however, humbly express a liope that the 
intensity of your Blaiestys grief may not lead vour 
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Majc'si) to lU'i’lcct your liealth, the preservation of 
whicli IS so important for the welfare of your Majesty’s 
rhilditn, <nul fbi that of your Majesty’s devotedly 
attaohei! and ulFeetionate subjects; and which is so 
essentially lucessary to enable your Majesty to 
pta-forni tliose duties wliich it will be the object of 
your Majesty's life to fultil. 

Lord Lraiuille has communicated to Viscount 
Palnierslon }our JMajesty’s wish that Mr Dilke^ 
should be iiuidc a Baronet, and that Mr Bowring^ 
should he made a Companion of the Bath, and both 
of these' things will be done accordingly. But there 
are' three' other persons whose names Viscount 
rahnerston has for some time wished to submit to 
your Majesty I’or the dignity of Baronet, and if your 
Maje'sty should be graciously pleased to approve of 
them, the list would stand as follows: 

Mr i)ilk('. 

Mr 'tv illiam Brown,'’’ of Liverpool, a very wealthy 
and distingui.shed merchant, who lately made a 
niagnitieent present of a public library to his 
fellow-citi'/ens. 

Mr Thomas Davies Lloyd, a rich and highly respect- 
able gentleman of the county of Carnarvon. 

Mr Hieh. to whom the Government is under great 
obligation, for having of his own accord and 
williout any condition vacated last year his seat 
for Richmond in Yorkshire, and having thus 
enabled the Government to obtain the valu- 
able services oi' Mr RoundeU Palmer as your 
Is 1 ajest y’s Sol icilor-General. 

\hseou'nt Palmerston has put into this box some 
priwile h'tters whieh Lord Bussell thinks your Majesty 
might perhaps like to look at. 

> Si! (’itir’f'f \Vent,torlli Dilkc was on tlie Executive Committee of the 
I'Aiiiliilion of lii.M, and on the Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1862. 

lip m 1 -L- r 'one, 

^ .Mr EtiLnr Bowruii^V (Mmpanionship was eoiiferred oii him for smaces 
In c'oiiiicfiioii witli (lie oarlier Kicbibitioi). He was afterwards M.F. lor 

Exeter, IBffd-lBiE 

^ Hr IkmMi beeame a kirouet ia 1863* 
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Qhccn Victoria to Kad Canning.. 

I > I OHM h i f n > n"i‘ 

Lord Canning lillle Ihoiighl when lie ^vroie his 
kind and touching IcLtcr oi‘ tiie 2*2nd No\ein!H'r. iluit 
it would only reach (he Queen when 'Ju was ^mitten 
and bozvee! down to the earth by an e\(.nl sinuhir to 
the one which he describes - and, strange* to say, by 
a disease greatly analogous to the one which took froiu 
him, all that he lo\ed best. In the ease of her adored, 
precious, perfect, and great liusband, her dear lord 
and master, to whom this Nation owed more than 
it ever can truly know, howxwer, the lever went on 
most favourably till the day previous to the awful 
calamity, and then it was congt'stion of !he lungs and 
want of strength of circulalivm (the beloved I’rinev' had 
always a weak and fcchle pvdse), w'hich at the (ritical 
moment, indeed only two hours before (iod took him, 
caused this awful result, 'fo lose one's partner in life 
is, as Lord Canning kirows, like losing half of one’s 
bnclij and muL lorn forcibly away aiul dear Lady 
Canning was such a dear, w'orthv, devoted wife! But 
to the Queen — to a poor lielpless woman it is not tliat 
only — it is the stay, support and comfort whieli is lost t 
To the Queen it is like death in lift* I Creal and small 
— notkirif^ -was done wuLhout his loving advice and help 
— and she feels (done in the widv- world, with many 
helpless children (except the Princess Boya!) to look 
to her — and the whole nation to hvok to her -//ore 
when she can barely struggle with her wndched 
existence! Her misery — her utter despair s\\c cannot 
describe ! Her onltj support — the o///// ray of’ comfort 
she gets for a moment, is in the firm ciardction and 
certainty of his nearness, his undyiiig love, and of 
their eternal reunion ! Only she praj's always, and 
pines for the latter with an anxiety slic cannot tlescribc. 
Like dear Lady Canning, the Queen’s darling is to 
rest in a garden — at Frogmore, in a ^Mausoleum the 
Queen is going to build i'or him and licrseif. 

Though ill, the Queen "was able to tell her pi’ccions 
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anoel of Lord Canning’s bereavement, and he was 
deeply gnered, recurring to it several times, Zd 

person ! ” ^ ^ ^stinguished 

M ay God comfort and support Lord Cannino- and 
may lie think in Ins sorrow of his widowed and broken- 
hearted bovereign^bowed to the earth with the greatest 
CM human suilermgs and misfortunes! She lived but 
Jar her husband ! 

Ihe sympalliy of the many thousands of her 
subjects, but above all their sorrow and their admira- 
tion or /um, are soothing to her bleeding, pierced 
heart I ° ^ 


d’hc Queen’s precious husband, though wanderincr 
occasumally, was conscious till nearly the last, and 
kiH \\ hei and kissed her an hour before his pure spirit 
tied to its worth)- and lit eternal Home ! 
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ii. 524 , 531, 536-541, 550 ; iii. 1, 
15, 16, 24 


England and United States of America, 
l)ouadary dispute, i 320, 445, 
462, 577 ; ii. 55, 85 ; rupture with, 
iii, 202, 278 ; Trmit atFair, iii. 
536 

England, General (afterwards Sir 
Richax’d), i. 501, 511 
Enrique, Don, ii. 106, 107, 114, 116, 
118, 122 

Ense, Varnhagen von, memoirs of, 

iii. GOl 

Erfurt, Diet of, ii. 272 
Ernest, Prince, of ilohenh'ilie, death 
of, iii. 504 

King, of Hanover, i. 73, 238. 

See Cumherlaiul, I hike of 

Prince, of Saxe-Coliurg, i. 62; 

arrival at Windsor, i. 237 ; i. 259 ; 
marriage, i. 477 ; bravery, ii. 259 
Ernestine, bran el 1 of Saxe-Coburg 
family, history of, i. 2 
Erroll, Earl of, i. 377, 503 
Espartero, Joaquin, Regent of Spain, 

i. 75, 43 i 

Esle, Sir Augustus de, i. Oil 
Esterhazy, Prince Paul, i. 147, 544 
Eton College, ii. 25 ; Montem, ii. 
130; resignation of Dr Hawtrey, 

ii. 527 ; extra ivcekA holiday, iii. 
254 ; election of Provost, iii. 550 

Ell, Chateau de, i. 228, 230 ; Queen’s 
visit to, i. 613 ; ii. 28, 105 
Eugenio, Empress of the French, see 
Montijo 

Eupatoria, disaster at, iii. 80, 14 I 
Evans, Col. (afterwards Sir G. de 
Lacy), i. 50,73; hi. 67, 377 
Examinations, competitive, iii. 13, 377 
Executions, public, ii. 44, 45 
Exeter, Bishop of, Gorham case, il 
325 

Exeter, Marquess of, i. 301 
Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, 
ii. S74, 284 ; success of, ii. 
388, 382, 383 ; ball at Gaildlmli, 
ii. 386 


Factoey Laboue Bill, ii. 1, ISO 
Fane, llonble. Julian, Secretary of 
Embassy, Vienna, iii. 473, 520 
Farnham, Queen’s visit to, iii. 508 
Fawcett, CoL, shot in a duel, i. 007 
Featherstonhaugh, Mr, IllLM. 
Consul, Havre, arranges escape of 
King Louis Philippe, ii. 184-189, 
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Feodorej, Princess, of Leiningen, tlie 
Queen’s half-sister, marriage to 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
i 4, 42; chiidliood, i. 24, 25; i. 
40, 47, 114, 160, 601, 638 
Ferdinand, Maximilian Joseph, of 
Austria, Archduke, proposed 
marriage, hi. 268; marriage and 
death of, iii. ^07, S01f> 

• Duke of Orleans, i. 296 

me Portugal, King of 

• IL, King of Naples, i. 65 ; 

rising against, ii. 166 ; illness and 
death, iii. 414 

of Bulgaria, Prince, L 540 

Feroz Shah, Prince, iii. 60 
Ferozeshah, ii. SSj 89 
Ferozepore, ii. 87? ^7 
Fieschi attempts KingLouis Philippe’s 
life, i, 511 

Fife, Earl of, Peerage, iii. 810 
Fine Arts Commission, i. 417 
Finlay, Mr, claim against Greek 
Government, ii. ^7^, 284 
Finmark, guarantee of, iii. 169 
Fiscal Policy, ii. 351 
Fisher, Dr, see Salisbury, Bishop of 
Fitzclarence, Lord Adolphus, i. 489 
Fitzgerald, ^Filliam Robert Seymour 
Vesey, Under Secretary for Foreign 
affairs, iii. 351, 568 

Sir John, iii. 97 

and Vesci, Lord, President 

of Board of Control, i. 435, 468 
Fitzmayer, CoL, iii. 231 
Fitzwiliiam, Earl, ii. 149, 150 

Lady Anne, i. 154 

Flahaut, Madame de, ii. 46 
Florence, visited by Prince Albert, i. 

191 ; revolution in, iii. S94 
Follett, Sir William, i. 277 ; Solicitor- 
General, i. 587 
Fonblanque, Albany, i. 517 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, iii. 74 
Foreign Office, new, iii. 566 
Foreign Secretary, duties of, ii. 315 
Forey, General, iii. 384 
Fortescue, second Earl, receives the 
Garter, iii. 190 
— Dudley, iii. 566 
Fould, Achiiie, French Minister, hi. 
426, 532 

Four Points, Crimean negotiations, 
iii. SO? 82, 152, 196, $01? 203-236 
Fox, Charles James, i. 6, 491 
- — Mr, British Minisler at Wash- 

mift-lAn I ilAiil 


France, attempts on life of King, !. 
55? 306, 511 ; expedition to Con- 
stantin, i. 55? 78 \ heated debates 
in chamber, i. 76, 81 ; Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, i. 89 ; and 
England, i. 121, 125, $64? 291; 
the Peninsula, i. 122 ; in Africa, i. 
124; sympathy with Belgium, i. 
181, 171 ; resignation of Ministry, 

i. 188, 190,; Louis Bonaparte, i. 
264; Turco-Egyptian convention, 
i. 286; Eastern crisis, i. 291, 297- 
303 ; friendliness with England, i. 
302, 307 ; Thiers Ministry dis- 
missed, i. 305 ; possibility of re- 
volution, i. 311-314 ; and Spain, i. 
436, 440, 558 ; Spanish marriage, 

i. 609? ii. 37, 52, 85? 113-129; 
Queen Victoria’s visit to, i. 613; 
friction with England, ii. 1 ? 6? 
25 ; England and Russia, ii. 28 ; 
hostilities with Morocco, iL 24 ; 
fortification of Paris and Algerian 
trouble, ii. 86 ; Syrian War, ii, 81 ; 
murder of Duchesse de Praslin, ii. 
136, 151; revolution, ii, 166; ab- 
dication of King, ii. 174 ; republic, 

ii. 175, 178; new Government, ii. 
183, 204; national assembly, ii. 
$05 ; the Royal Family, ii. 209 ; 
entente cordiale? ii. 221, 226 ; Eng- 
lish Ambassador to, ii. 225, 245 ; 
Louis Bonaparte, President of Re- 
public, ii. 244, 250, 254 ; rela- 
tions with England, ii. 245 ; state 
of, ii, 283 ; coup d'Hat in Paris, ii. 
404-412, 428 ; dispute with Russia, 

ii. 4^1; and the Swiss Govern- 
ment, ii. 460 ; champion of Italian 
liberty, ii. 469 ; Bourbons, ii. 472 ; 
position of Louis Napoleon, ii. 473 ; 
assumes imperial title, ii. 4^^ I 
Eastern Question, ii. 5$4> 537-540, 
547 ? 549-574 ; iii. 1 ; fleet sent to 
Salamis, ii. 587; and England, ii. 
539 ; alliance with England against 
Russia, iii. 1, 6, 17 ; and Sebastopol, 
hi. 55-57 ; Inkerman, iii. 67 ; and 
the Four Points, iii. 152; success 
against Russia, iii. 171 ; Queen’s 
visit to, iii. 172-175; fall of 
Sebastopol, iii. 180-182, 185 ; desire 
for peace, iii. 195 ; peace and terms 
of settlement, iii. $01*2S6? 272, 
273 ; rupture with King Ferdinand, 

iii. $0$ ; and Austria, h. 213 ; had 
state of armv. ih 9-9Q • 
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France — eontinued. 
against Engiandj iii. SSly S35 ; 
Italy and Sardinia^ iii. S9S ; war 
witli Austria, iii. S96, 401 ; reported 
treaty with Russia, iii. J}1 9 ; vie tones, 
iii, ^0; conclusion of peace, 
iii. treaty of Zurich, iii. PJj 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, iii. 
^4; expedition to Pekin, iii. 4^6 ; 
policy in Italy, iii. 524 
Franchise, County and Borough, ii. 
345, 347 ; Extension Committee, ii. 
391 ; Disfranchisement Bill, ii. 461, 
462 ; based on personal property, 
iii. 393 ; Borough, iii. 4^ 

Francis, attempts the Queen's life, 
i. 465, 600, 509 

IL, King of Naples, flight to 

Gaeta, iii. 4^5, 519 
Frankfort, National Assembly at, ii. 
206 , ^28 

Frederic of the Netherlands, Prince, 
iii. 582 

Archduke, i. 540 

Frederick, William Victor Albert 
(afterwards German Emperor), birth 
of, iii. 401 ; christening, iii. 414 
Frederick I, see Wurtemherg, King 
of 

Augustus II. , see Saxony, 

King of 

Crown Prince of Prussia, see 

Prussia, Prince Frederick 
Free Church of Scotland, founded, 
i. 561 

i'reemasons, i. 599 
Free Trade, i. 480 ; ii. 155, 295, 374, 
378; 416, 466, 471, m 
Fremantle, Sir Thomas, afterwards 
Lord Cottesloe, i. 603 
French, Emperor of the, see Napoleon 

Empress of the, see Montijo, 

Mademoiselle de 

King of the, see Louis Philippe 

Queen of the (Marie Amelie) 

{see Louis Philippe), death, ii. 310 
Frogmore, iii. 508 ; death of Duchess 
of Kent at, iii. 555-560, 571 
Fueros, i. 238 


GailiOj in Pligliland schools, ii. 255 
Gaeta, ii. 243 

Gailiard, Gabriel Henri, La Eimlite 
de la iVance et de ^Bspagne, i. 50 
Gainsborough, Countess of, see Bar- 
ham, Lady 


Gaisford, Very Rev. Thomas (Dean of 
Christchurch), iii. 188 
Garhett, Mr, i. 4G9 
Gardner, Lord, i. 366 
Garibaldi, guerilla leader, iii. S94; 
deputy for Nice, iii. 4^5 ; and 
Sicilian insurrection, iii. 4^5, 522 ; 
Lord J. Russell's letter to and 
reply, iii. 550, 551, 554 
Geiselj Cardinal, iii, 582 
George III., his politics, i. 6 ; family, 

i. 9 

IV., marriage, i. 2 ; politics, i. 

6 ; Queen’s visit to, i. 15-17, 324 ; 
death, i. 25 

V., of Hanover, sef’ Hanover 

Prince, of Denmark, i. 270 

Germany, King of Prussia on, ii, 
162 ; effect of Frencli Revolution, 

ii. 166; anxiety in, ii. 197, 201, 
206; Minor Slates, ii. 223, 224; 
interest in Lombardy, ii. 229 ; 
disorder in, ii. 237, 256 ; Imperial 
crown declined by King of Prussia, 
ii. 260; Union of Schleswig and 
Holstein, ii. 264, 296, 302 ; critical 
position of, ii. 272, 327, 329, 333 ; 
and England, ii. 828 ; constitution- 
alism, ii. 329 ; anxiety in, ii. 338 ; 
diet, ii. 387 ; coronation, iii. 580- 
583 ; the Emperor’s views, iii. 591 

Ghent, disturbances at, i. 237 
Gholab Singh, ii. 87 
Gholam Mohammed, Prince, iii. 49 
Ghuznee, surrender of, i. 505, 553 ; 

Mahmood of, iii. 59 
Gibraltar, Governorship of, ii. 239 
Gilbert, Major-General, ii. 257 
Girardin, Emile, ii. 175 
Giurgevo, Turkish success at, iii, 1, 45 
Gladstone, Right Hon., W. E., 
Member for Newark, i* 277 ; 
President of Board of Trade, i. 455 ; 
Corn Laws, i. 479 ; retirement, ii. 
S5 ; Colonial Secretary, ii. 76, 77 ; 
ii, 84, 295, 300, 364, 368, 869, 445 ; 
Disfranchisement Bill, ii, 462 ; edu- 
cation minute, ii. 474; Free Trade, 
ii. 489, 490 ; and Disraeli, ii. 491 ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ii. 
512; first Budget, ii. 5^J 542; 
Prince Albert’s congratulations, ii. 
542; Eastern Question, ii. 5BS; 
possible Leader, ii. 658; iii. 30; 
letter in the Morning C%r$nkk, iii. 
9 ; Civil Service examinations, iii. 
11, 13 ; Roebuck Motion, iii. 98, 
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Gladstone^ W. E. — continued, 

100^ 188 ; formation of Government 
of 1855, iii. 105, 106, 110, 118, 
120, 123, 125, 127; ChanceUorof 
Exchequer, iii. 131 ; interview 
with Prince Albert, iii. ] 86 ; resig- 
nation, iii. 138 ; iii. 189, 190 ; pre- 
paration for war, iii, 244 ; attack on 
Budget, iii. 284, 287 ; Chinese 
dispute, iii. ^ 289 ; Divorce Bill, 
iii. 29S ; High Commissioner to 
Ionian Islands, iii. SS2, 382, 895 ; 
Conspiracy Bill debate, iii. 336; 
refusal to join Government of 
1858, iii. 842, 371 ; Oudh Pro- 
clamation debate, iii. 368; crown 
prerogatives (India), iii. 874 ; new 
ileform Bill, iii. 898 ; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, iii, 398 ; on the 
fate of the Government, iii. 436 ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, iii. 445 
and the Pope, iii, 457 ; Italian 
policy, iii. 469 ; rise in Income Tax, 
iii. 4S4 ; desire to resign, iii. 4^4 J 
Budget import duties, iii. 4^^ I Bill 
for Abolition of Paper Duties thrown 
out, iii. 509-511, 588; threatens 
resignation, iii. 513 ; disagreement 
with Palmerston, iii. 585, 639, 547 

Glasgow, serious riot, ii. 166 ; Queen 
opens waterworks, iii. 894 

Glcnelg, Lord, Colonial Secretary, i. 
131,133 

Glenlyon, Lord (afterwards Duke of 
A thole), i. 537 ; ii. 29 

Gloucester^ Duchess of (Princess 
Mary), i. 16, 41, 217; 246, 489 ; ii. 
206 

Duke of, character and politics, 

i. 9 

- — — Princess Sophia Matilda of,i. 601 

Gliickshurg, Prince Christian of, see 
Christian 

Goblet, Albert Joseph, Count d’Alvi- 
ella, i. 67 

Goldie, Brig. -Gen., death at Inker- 
man, iii. 67 

Goodford, Dr, Headmaster of Eton 
College, elected Provost, iii. 549 

Gordon, Col. Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, censure on, iii. 221 

Sir Robert, Ambassador to 
Vienna, i. 409, 451, 609, 641 

Gorham, Mr, and the Bishop of 
Exeter, ii. 825 

Gorischakoff, Prince, hi. 171 ; char- 
acter, hi. 260, 427, 622 


Gosford, Earl of, Governor of Lower 

Canada, i. 72 

Golha, line extinguished, i. 3 
Gough, Sir Hugh (afterwards Vis- 
count), successes in China, i. 552 ; 
baronet, i. 556 ; successes in India, 
ii. 86, 84? 87, 88; Commander-in- 
Chief in India, ii. 167, 247 ; super- 
seded, ii. 256 ; Viscount, ii. 262 
Goulhurn, H., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, i. 387 ; h. 43, 44, 369 ; 
Disraeli’s attack on, ii. 620 
Gower, Lady Elizabeth (afterwards 
Duchess of Argyll), i. 563 

Lady Evelyn Leveson, marriage, 

i. 612 

Graham^ Sir James, Home Secretary, 

i. 205, 277, 319, 887, 561 ; public 
executions, ii. 44, 45 ; Corn Laws, 

ii. 57 ; takes leave of the Queen, 
ii. 101, 104; as to joining the 
Whig Cabinet, ii. 344, 853, 359, 
368, 434, 445, 455 ; speech on 
Corn Duty, ii. 462 ; ii. 504 ; 
Colonial Office, ii. 512 ; and 
Disraeli, ii. 520; India Bill, ii. 543; 
Eastern Question, ii. 552, 554; 
position in the Government, ii. 558 ; 
speech at Reform Club, iii. 82; 
Government of 1855, iii. 115, 118, 
119, 124, 127 ; Admiralty, iii. 131 ; 
resignation, iii. 138 ; iii. 222, 241 ; 
Conspiracy Bill, iii. 888 ; defeat of 
the Government, iii. 338-347 ; Oudh 
Proclamation debate, iii. 868 ; com- 

etitive exams., iii. 377 ; assailed 
y Disraeli, iii. 485 
Grahamstown, new See, ii. 54:5 
Granby, Marquess of, iii. 96 
Grantown, Queen’s visit to, iii. 518 
Granville, first Earl, Ambassador at 
Paris, i. 123, 220, 325 

second Earl, ii. 311 ; Foreign 

Secretary, ii. 889, 416, 417, 418, 
422; audience with the Queen, 
ii. 423; Queen’s view of Foreign 
Policy, ii. 425, 442, 450; re- 
signation 1852, ii. 454; Board of 
Trade, ii. 512; iii. 43; Government 
of 1855, iii. 123 ; President of the 
Council; iii. 131; iii. 179; coronation 
of Czar, iii. 201 ; iii. 241 ; his opinion 
of the Czar, iii. 268 ; Garter, iii. 
288 ; China War debate, iii. 291 ; 
fails to form a Government, iii. 898, 
438 ; and the Times disclosures, iii. 
44B President nf 
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Granville^ second Earl — coutinued, 

445 ; and tlie Pope^ iii. 456 ; Sir 
James Hudson^ iii. 481 ; Lord ^ J. 
Russell’s despatcli to France^ iii. 
497 

Graves^ Lordj i. 16 

Greece^ throne oL i- 80^ 81 ; ii. 

236 ; case of Don Pacifico and Mr 
Finlay, ii. m, 277; appeal to 
Russia, and France, ii. 

Gregory XVI., Pope, interview with 
Prince Albert, i. 191 ; death, ii. 

156 

Grenadiers, wounded from Crimea, 
iii, 140 

Grenville, Lord, i. 448 
Greville, Charles, journal of, i. 359 ; 
and Lord Palmerston, ii. 314 ; iii. 
S82 

Grey, Sir George, Governor of Cape 
of Good Hope (afterwards Governor 
of New Zealand), iii. 256 ; diffi- 
culties with Hottentots, Kaffirs, and 
Boers, iii. 285; action at Cape 
Town, iii. SOI 

General, iii. 518, 602 

second Earl, Prime Minister, 

i. 70 ; Reform Bill, i. 78 ; i. 356 ; 
illness, i. 641 ; death, ii. 50 

third Earl, see Howick, Lord 

Sir George, Under- Secretary 

for the Colonies, i. 171 ; Chan- 
cellor of Duchy of Lancaster, i. 
387 ; Home Secretary, ii. 71, 102 ; 
Chartist meeting, ii. 200 ; officers’ 
commissions, ii. 220 ; ii. 281, 290, 
311; on Palmerston’s successor, 

ii. 419; seals of office given up, 
ii. 453; Home Office, ii. 570; 
Colonies, iii. I, 43 ; resignation of 
Lord John RusseU, iii. 95, 96-98 ; 
Government of 1855, iii. 119, 121, 
123, 124 ; Cabinet of 1855, iii. 131, 
190; Conspiracy Bill debate, iii. 
830; iii. 345; Chancellor of Duchy 
of Lancaster, iii. 445 ; on Sir James 
Hudson’s appointment, iii. 481 ; 
Trent affair, iii. 593 

George Henry (son of the 

above), iii. 130 

Grimston, Lady Mary, trainbearer to 
the Queen, i. 154 ; her beauty, i. 

157 

Groben, General Count von der, iii. 
21 

Gros, Baron, ii. 278 


Grosvenor, Lord, i. 256, 258, 262 

Lord Robert (afterwards Lord 

Ebury), peerage, iii, 310 
Guards, Ine, embarkation for the 
Crimea, iii. 17 
Guelphic Order, ii. 5 
Gucronnik'e, M. de la, ^^The Pope 
and the Congress” pamphlet, iii. 
400, 487 

Guilford, Earl of, m North, Lord 
Guizot, M., i. 298, 299, 403, 436 ; ii. 6, 
24, 52, 126, 128; a fugitive, ii. 166; 
ii. 171, 180, 185, 191, 202, 314 
Gujerat, ii. 258 


Haddhstoton, Earl of, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, i. 387, 541 ; ii. 77 
Hadffeld, Mr, iii. 304 
Halford, Sir Henry, Court Physician, 

i. 181, 598 ^ 

Hall, Sir Benjamin (afterwards Baron 
Llanover), First Commissioner of 
Public Works, ii. IiJi-O ; iii. 171, 190 
Hallam’s Constitutional History^ i. 
545, 562 

Hamilton, William, attempt on 
Queen’s life, ii. 261 
Hampden, Dr, Bishop of Hereford, 

ii. m, 159, 160, 165 
Hammond, Mr (afterwards Lord), 

permanent Under-Secretary at 
Foreign Office, iii. 693 
Hanover, House of, history of, i, 1 

constitution abrogated, i. 73 ; 

Princess Royal’s reception, iii. 384 

King of (Ernest Augustus), 

the Queen’s uncle, i. 7, 8, 93, 08, 
167, 161 ; claim to Crown jewels, 
i. 550 ; visit to the Queen, i. 597 ; 
601-603 ; power to confer Orders, ii, 
5 ; death, ii. 401 ; treatment of 
Prince Consort, iii. 245 

King George V. of, marriage, 

i. 547 ; succeeds to the throne, ii, 
^>01 ; ii. 546 

Hanoverian Orders, ii. 5 
Harcourt, Edward Vernon, Arch- 
bishop of York, i. 366, 367 
Hardinge, Sir Henry (afterwards 
Viscount), i, 84 ; Secretary at War, 
i. 205, 351, 387 ; Governor-General 
of India, ii. SS^ 34 ; settlement of 
Sikh boundaries, ii. 87 ; Queen’s 
appreciation of, ii. 89, 91, 104; 
state of India, ii. 147 ; Ireland, ii. 
223 ; audience with the Queen, ii. 
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Hardingej Sir Henry — continued, 

455 ; Commander-in-Cliiei*, ii. 476^ 
478^ 480 ; Army promotions, iii. 
50 ; Field-Marslial, iii. 185 ; Army 
discipline, iii. 194, 240 ; illness and 
resignation, iii. 251; death and 
Queen's opinion of, iii. 267, 268 
Hardwicke, first Earl, Lord Chan- 
cellor, i. 626, 631 

fourth Earl, h 482, 621 ; ii. 28 ; 

Lord Privy Seal, iii. 845 
Harley, Lord (afterwards Earl of 
Oxford), i. 631 

Harrow, extra week’s holiday, iii. 254 
Harrowby, Lord, iii. 190 
Hartington, Lord (afterwards Duke 
of Devonshire), iii. 485 
Hatzfeldt, Count, iii, 230 
Havelock, Colonel, death of, ii. 252 

General, Lucknoiv relief, iii. 

802, 316, 322, 329 ; death of, 
iii, 329 

Havre, fiight of King Louis Philippe, 

ii. 185-189 

Hawes, Mr, i, 277 ; ii. 98 
Hawtrey, Dr, Pleadinaster of Eton 
College, i. 426 ; Montem, ii. 130 ; 
resignation, ii. 527 
Hay, Lord John, i. 78 
Haynau, General, attack on, ii. 27 
819, 821, 487 
Hayter, Mr, artist, i. 424 

Mr (afterwards Sir William), 

Liberal Whip, iii. 288 
Head, Sir Francis, i. 7^ 

Heath, Captain, PI.M.S. Scmspareil, 

iii. 88 

Heathcote, Sir William, iii. 371 
Helena, Princess (afterwards Princess 
Christian), ii. 261 

Henley, J. W., iii. 99 ; President 
of Board of Trade, iii. 845 ; with- 
drawal from Ministry, iii. 898 
Heimessy, Jolm Pope (afterwards 
Sir), M.P., iii. 568 

Mmiri JF., French warship, loss of, 
at Balaldava, iii. 71 
Herat, i. 410 ; iii. 202 ; siege of, iii. 

258 

Herbert, Sidney (afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Lea), ii. 50, 57, 99, 445 ; 
Militia Bill, ii. 471 ; Free Trade 
debate, ii. 491, 504 ; Admiralty, ii. 
512 ; sends out Florence Niglitin- 
gale, iii. 79 ; Roebuck Motion, iii. 
96; formation of Government of 
1855, iii. 105, 106, 110, 115, 123, 


126; Cabinet, iii. 131; resignation, 
iii. 138 ; Lord Palmerston, opinion 
of, iii. 189, 190 ; declines to join 
the Government, iii. 191 ; Secretary 
for War, iii. 445 ; England’s inter- 
ference with Italy, iii. 465 ; illness 
and death, iii. 539 

Herries, Rt. Hon. J. C., ii. 349, 366 
Hesse-Cassel, ii. 325 
Hesse, Prince Charles of, iii. 582 
Hever Castle, Queen’s visit to, i. 47 
Heyteshury, Lord, Governor of Isle 
of Wight, i. 409, 414 
Highland Volunteers, i. 538 
Highlanders, 92nd, i, 538 
Hill, Viscount, Commander-in-Chief, 
i. 129, 331 ; resignation and death, 

i. 525, 526, 558 

* Lord Marcus, i. 877 

Hilliers, Gen. Baraguay de, at capture 

of Bomarsund, iii. ^6 
Hindoos, public offices opened to, ii. 
84 ; re-marriage of widows, iii. 283, 
298 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 298, 319 ; 
address to the Queen, iii. 507 
Hobhouse, Sir John Cam (afterwards 
Lord Broughton), President of 
Board of Control, i. 80, S54l 
102, 344 

Hohenlohe, House of, history of, i. 4 

-Langenburg, Ernest, Prince 

of, i. 5 ; marriage, i. 42 ; ii. 488 ; 
question of his daughter s marriage, 

ii. 521 

* Hermann, Prince, of, iii. 504 

Princess of, see Adelaide, Prin- 
cess ; Feodore, Princess 

Hohenzollern, Prince of, iii. 582 
Holland, Dr (afterwards Sir Henry), 
Court Physician, i. 299, 549 ; ii. 9 ; 
Prince Consort’s last illness, iii. 602 

* and Belgium dispute settled, 

i. 55, 181, 179, 183, 184 ; King 
Leopold’s views on, i. 192 ; and 
England, i. 150-153 ; Queen’s visit 
to, ii. 51 

King William I, of, i. 287 ; 

abdication, i. 265, 441 

King WEliam II. of, as 

Prince of Orange, suitor to the 
Queen, i. 2 ; becomes King, i. 265 ; 
i 476, 477, 513; visit to the Queen 
Sophia Frederica, ii. 49 

King William III. of, visit to 

King Leopold, iii. 579 

Queen of, visit to England, iii. 

305 
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Hollands Lord, Cliancellor of the ' 
Duchy of Lancaster, i. 309 
Holstein, union with Schleswig, ii. 

264, 295, 296, 298, 307, 323 
Holy Alliance, i. 

Holyrood Palace, ii. 317 ; Hi* 63 
Honfleur, ii, 185, 189 
Hong Kong, i.^ 328, 829; cession of, 
to England, i. 4^5 ; ii. 4 
liooghly River, iii. 318 
Hope, A. J. (afterwards Beresford 
Hope), iii. 9 

Horsman, Mr, M.P., iii. 349, 514 
Hospitals for sick and wounded sol- 
diers, iii. 145 

Hotham, Admiral Sir William, i. 273 
House Tax, ii. 493, 499 
Household appointments, ii. 451, 452 
455 

Howard, Charles, i. 525 

de Walden, Lord, British 

Minister at Lisbon and Brussels, 

i. 125, 167, 169, 447 ; ii. 113, 607 
Howden, Lord (formerly Sir John 
H. Caradoc), British Minister at 
Rio Janeiro and Madrid, ii. 157, 
286, 390, 472 

Howick, Lord (afterwards third Earl 
Grey), views on Canadian affairs, 
i. 127, 129 ; on civil government 
of the Army, i. 185 ; Corn Laws, i. 
583 ; and Lord Palmerston, ii. 69 ; 
possible Colonial Secretary, ii. 69 ; 
Ireland, ii. 99 ; his party, ii. 102 ; 
views on resignation of Govern- 
ment, ii. 453; iii. 101, 103, 109, 
113, 115 ; iii. 244 ; South Africa, 
iii. 255; refusal to join the Govern- 
ment of 1858, iii. 342 
Howley, Dr, see Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop of 

Hiibner, Baron, Austrian Ambassador 
at Paris, ii. 513 ; iii. 596, 410, 418 
Hudson, Sir J., British Envoy at 
Turin, ii. 468 ; iii. 204, 4^6 ; peace 
at Viilafranca, iii. ; iii. 478, 562 
Hugo, Victor (1802-1885), NapoMon 
k Petity ii. 475 
Hull, Queen’s visit to, iii. 63 
Hume, Joseph, L 77, 117, 185; ii. 
83 , 144 

Humiliation, days of, Queen’s views 
on, iii. 24; proclamation for, iii. 
SO ; national prayer and humilia- 
tion, iii. 314 

Hummeiauer, Baron, ii. 206 
Hungary, submission of, ii. $47 , 265 


Hunt, Mr Leigh, i. 517 
Huskisson, Mr, i. 849 
Hutchinson, Mrs, biographer of her 
husband, i. 66 

Ibrahim Pasha (son of Mehemet Ali), 
i. 179y 310 

IMes NapokonienneSy ii. 452 
Income Tax, Queen’s decision to pay, 

i. 487 ; iii. 46 ; Bill, i. 506, 508 ; 
raised, ii. IGGy 365, 371, 377, 470 ; 
reduction for farmers, ii. 493 ; ii. 
5$4; iii. 286; increase, iii. 4^1 
reduction, iii, 555 

Indemnity^rAct, iii. $S4y S2B 
India {see Afghanistan and East India 
Co.), policy as to Herat, i. 410- 
413; reinforcements for China, i. 
423 ; success in, i. 602 ; retention 
of the Scinde, i. 629; recall of 
Lord EUenhorough, ii. I, 10, 
21, 22 ; education, ii. 34 ; public 
offices opened to Hindoos, il. 
34; Sikhs aggressive, ii. 56; 
Sikhs defeated, ii, 84; extension 
of boundaries, ii. 87 ; prosperity 
under British rule, ii. 147 ; origin 
of Sikh War, ii. 167; necessity of 
making Punjab a British province, 

ii. 233; successful operations against 
Sikhs, ii. ^-^7, 257 ; safety of Eng- 
lish prisoners, ii. 257 ; disarmament 
of Sikhs, ii. 258 ; annexation of the 
Punjab, ii. 262 ; state of, ii. 485 ; 
honours to Duke of Wellington, ii. 
486 ; India Bill, ii. 524) 544 ; satis- 
factory state of, iii. 57-61, 68 ; 
troops for the Crimea, iii, 59 ; Oudh 
placed under British control, iii. 
202 ; mutiny in, iii. 28Sy 297 y 298- 
303 ; Lucknow, iii. 308, 814, 316 ; 
Cawnpore massacre of garrison, 

iii. 313, S 14 y 316; capture of Delhi, 
iii. 315; future government of India, 
iii. 327 , 882y 872 ; Oudh Proclama- 
tion, iii. SS2y 856 y 368 ; Indian army 
organisation, iii. 357, 87 4y 386; 
proclamation, iii. 379; title of Vice- 
roy, iii. 389 ; religious question, iii. 
389 ; army question, iii, 405*409 ; 
termination of the mutiny, iii. 447; 
status of Bussahir, iii. 460 ; titles 
and honours, iii. 494; letters of 
Blanks to civil servants, iii. 507 

Indus, ii. 87 

Inkerman, battle of, iii, 2, 67 ; 
account of the battle, iii. 70-72 
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Insanity^ plea of^ i, 587 1 

Inverness^ Ducliess of (wife of Duke 
of Sussex), i. 599, 000 
Ionian Islands, constitution of, iii. 
382 

Ireland, Secret Societies, i. 55 ; 
Municipal Corporation Bill, i. 

85 ; Title Bill, i. 86 ; and O’Connell 

i. 165 ; Committee for, i. 188 ; 
registration, L 333; repeal agita- 
tion, i. 56^ ; Arms Bill, i. 603 ; 
indictment of O’Connell, ii. 1 ; 
report of potato commission, ii. 
57 ; failure of potato crop, ii. 62 ; 
Coercion Bill, ii. 93, 95 ; Queen’s 
proposed visit to, ii. Ill, ll2, 149 ; 
alarming state of, ii. 166 y 201, 228 ; 
Queen’s visit to, ii. ^7y 265, 267 ; 
enthusiasm of people, ii. 269 ; 
brevet promotions, ii. 270; another 
visit to, iii. 535 

Iran, capture of, i. 73 
Isabella, Queen, of Spain, i. 76, 79 ; 
guardianship of, i. 434 ; proposed 
marriage of, i. 439, 542, 607, 609, 
641 ; ii. 4, 86 y 37, 52, S4y 106, 114- 
120, 472; iii. 7 , 65 ^^^ 

Ismail, surrender of, iii. ^02 
Issendorf, M. de, iii. 385 
Istiiritz, Senor, Spanish statesman, 
flight, i. 56 ; ii. 115, 118 
Italy, special mission to the Vatican, 

ii. 151 ; revolution, ii. 166 ; and 
Austria, ii. 206 ; and England, ii. 
my 216, 222, 468, 469; Pied- 
montese successes in Northern, ii. 
B26y 247 y 253, 327 ; and Austria, 

iii. 391, 411 ; proposed congress and 
war, iii. 414-452 ; Pope’s opinion of 
Ifcalians, iii. 456; insurrection at 
Perugia, iii. 457 ; Treaty of Zurich 
and congress to settle Italian affairs, 
iii. 477 y 484 ; French policy in, iii. 
524; summary of events m 1861, 
iii. 5S5; Palmerston’s views on, 
iii. 545, 546 


Jackson, Serjeant J. D., Irish 
Solicitor-General, i. 441, 444 
James, Edwin, successful defence of 
Dr Bernard, iii. 346 
Jamaica, troubles in, and constitution 
of, L 131 y 17Sy 193,^194 ; Bill, i. 222 
Japan, treaty with, iii. 332 
Jarnac, Count, French Ambassador, 
ii. 25, 190 


Jaux, M. de, ii. 521 
Jenkinson, Lady Louisa, i. 154 
Jenner, Dr (afterwards Sir William), 
Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen, in attendance on Prince 
Consort, iii. 601, 606 
Jersey, Earl of. Master of the Horse, 
i. 389 

Jewish Disabilities Bill, iii. 284 
Jocelyn, Lord, on Free Trade, ii. 489 

Lady, i. 477 ; iii. 545 ; see also 

Cowper, Lady Fanny 
John, Archduke, younger son of the 
Emperor Leopold IL, i. 540; ii. 
202, 223, 227, 229 

Prince of Portugal, brother of 

King Pedro, iii. 582 
Joinville, Prince de, i. 122, 566, 601 ; 
imprudent brochurey ii. I, 13, 28, 
30; ii. 171 , 181, 198, 229, 818, 
405, 428; gallant deed, ii. 229; 
accident to, iii. 414 

Priucesse de, i. 225y 613 

Jones, Sir John Thomas, Wars in 
Spakiy i. 50 

Mr, Vice-Consul at Havre, ii. 

185 

Jowett, Rev. B., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Professor of Greek, iii. 
188 


Kaffiu War, iii. 255 

Kainardji, treaty of, ii. 524^ 550 y 
565 

Kalampaka, engagement at, iii. 47 

Karak, island of, iii. 5 

Kars, fortress of, iii. Sly 202, 220, 

227, 284 

Keane, Sir John (afterwards Lord), 
Cabul, i. 179 

Kellerman, General, and Convention 
of Cintra, iii, 222 

Kellersberg, Baron, iii. 

Kennedy, Mr, removed from Crown 
Office, iii, 78 

Kennin^on Common, Chartist meet- 
ing, ii. 200 

Kensington Palace, Queen’s birth- 
place, i. 11 ; Queen’s early recol- 
lections of, i. 14 ; proposal to build 
National Gallery on site of, ii. 380 

Kent, Duchess of (Queen’s mother), 
biography of, i. 4, 5, 11, 12 ; 
character and disposition, i. 13 ; 
parliamentary grant, i. 13 ; educa- 
tion of Princess Victoria i. 19-23 ; 
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Kent^ Ducliess of—Gontinued. 
parliamentary grant increased^ i. 
26 ; estrangement witli William 
IV. ^ i. 26, 20 ; visit to Belgium, i. 
861 ; ii. 209 ; illness of, iii. 428 ; 
Frogmore, iii. 608 ; Edinburgli, 
iii. 515; present at Volunteer 
Review, iii, 517 ; death, iii. 585, 
656-660 

~ Duke of (Queen’s father), 
politics and philanthropic views, 

i. 7 ; biography, i. 11, 12 ; sudden 
death, i. 12 

Kertsch, successful attack on, iii. 81, 
160 

Khalsad army, surrender of, ii. 257 
IQiyber Pass, i. Jf65, 50Jf, 

Kinburn, citadel of, iii. 81 
King, Mr Locke, ii. 345, 356 

Rev. Bryan, iii. 531 

Kinglake, Mr, Invasion of the 
Crimea, iii. If 5, llfl 

Kingstown (Ireland), Queen Victoria’s 
visit to, ii. 207 

Kinsky regiment, loss of twenty-four 
officers, ii. 260 

Kirkpatrick, William, ii. 587 
Kisseleff, General, Russian Ambassa- 
dor, iii. 601 

Klebelsberg, Countess, marriage, i. 18 
Knatchbull, Sir Edward, Paymaster- 
General, i. 351, 387 
Knightley, Rainald (afterwards Sir), 
M.P., hi. 97 

Knollys, Sir William, K.C.B., iii. 50 
Koh-i-noor diamond, ii. 8Jf7 ; history 
of, ii. 287 

Konigsberg, crowning of King and 
Queen of Prussia, iii. 535 
Kokan, Khan of, iii. 68 
Koller, Baron, Austrian Ambassador, 

ii. 319-821 

Kossuth, Louis, champion of Hun- 
garian freedom, flight of, ii. 2Jf7 \ 
visit to England, ii. 838 ; reception 
by Lord Palmerston, ii. 892-400, 
634, 687 ; hi. 551 


Lablache, Luioi (Queen’s singing 
master), i. 64, 80, 115 
Labouobere, Mr (afterwards Lord 
Taunton), President of the Board 
of Trade, i. 830, 354, 887 ; Govern- 
ment of 1865, iii. 115, 190, 241, 345 
Labour Bill, Mines, i. If65 ; Factories, 
ii, 1 


Laeken, Royal Palace in Belgium, 

i. 44 

Lagos, capture of, ii. 442 
Lahore, ii. 258 
Lamartine, M., ii. 80I{, $05 
Lambeth Palace, i. 488 
Landgravine, Princess Elizabeth, i. 
267 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry (1802- 
1873), artist, i. 497, 498 
Langdale, Lord, Master of the Rolls, 
i. 420 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, i. 96, 854 ; ii. 
99, 102, 279, 282; Government 
crisis, ii. 848, 872, 374, 501-507 ; 
in the Cabinet, ii. 515; Reform 
Bill, ii, 570, 571 ; and Lord John 
Russell, iii. 74 ; formation of the 
Government of 1855, iii. 108-118, 
115, 118, 119, 123, 124, 129; 
Cabinet, iii. 181 ; his ministerial 
life, iii. 132 ; iii. 241 ; declines a 
dukedom, iii. 312, SIB 
Laporte, i. 278 

La Susse, French Admiral, ii. 81 
Lavradio, M., Portuguese statesman, 
i. 74 

Law, administration of, ii. 79 

Lords, want of, iii. 184 

Lawrence, Bir Henry, Military Ad- 
ministrator at Oudh, death at 
Lucknow, iii. 284, 398 

Mrs George, courage of, h. 

258 

Sir J., Oudh Proclamation, iii. 

368 

Layard, Mr, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, iii. 96, 125, 480, 
56G-571 

Lee, Dr James Prince (afterwards 
Bishop of Manchester), ii. 154 
Leeke, Admiral Sir Henry, capture 
of Bushire, iii. $02 
Lefevre, Mr Shaw (afterwards Vis- 
count Eversicy), speaker, I 178, 
222; iii. 283, m 

Lefroy, John Henry, Inspector- 
General of Army Schools, iii. 279 
Lehzen, Baroness (Queen’s governess), 
i. 16, 19, 88, 156, 283 
Leicester, Earl i. 489 
Leigh, Mr Pemberton (afterwards 
Lord Kingsdown), ii 840; iii 184; 
declines Lord Chancellorship, iii. 
344 

, Leiningen, House of, history of, i. 1$ 
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Leiamgen^ Prince of^ marriage^ i. 
4 ; deaths i. 12 

• Prince Charles of (son of 

above), i. IB, 154, 160, 161 ; ii. 223; 
death, iii. ^75, 276 

Princess Peodore, see Feodore 

Leith, proposed dockyard at, iii. 192 
Le Marchant, Sir John Gaspard, 
Lieut-Gov. of Nova Scotia, iii. 241 
Lennox, Lady Caroline, i. 154 
Leopold, Prince (afterwards Duke of 
Albany), birth, ii. 5^0 

Duke of Brabant (aftwds 2nd 

King of the Belgians), i. 76 ; ii. 6 

1st King of the Belgians, birth 

and parentage, i, 5, 29 ; Queen’s 
reminiscences of, i. 14, 15, 18, 29; 
kindness to Duchess of Kent, i. 16 ; 
influence on, and kindness to the 
Queen, i. 10, 29, 30 ; in the Russian 
army, refusal of throne of Greece, 
i. 29 ; accepts Belgian throne, 
gallantry in war, a model ruler, i. 
30 ; nature of correspondence with 
the Queen, i. 86 ; Queen Victoria’s 
flrst letter to, i. 41 ; valuable advice 
to Queen Victoria, i. 48; news- 
paper abuse of, i. 68 ; birth of 
second son, i. 81 ; visit to the 
Queen, i. 118 ; Belgian interests, 
i. 170, 190, 192, 194 ; England and 
France, i. 286-317 ; views on dis- 
solution, i. 355-863 ; Queen’s visit 
to, i. 615, 617 ; friendship with 
Queen Victoria, ii. 11 ; views on 
Czar’s visit to England, ii. 23; 
letters on King Louis Philippe’s 
visit to England, ii. 28, 30 ; birth- 
day letter to the Queen, ii. 45 ; on 
state of Germany, ii. 197 ; failure 
of insurrection, ii. ^08 ; Louis 
Bonaparte, ii. 253 ; state of 
France, ii. 283, 414 ; on death of 
Sir Robert Peel, ii. 303; illness 
of Queen Louise, ii. 318; the 
Sovereign people,” ii. 459; on 
Victor Hugo, ii. 474; on death 
of Duke of Wellington, ii. 479; 
the Empress of the French, ii. 530 ; 
Eastern Question, ii. 536, 539; 
Press attacks on Prince Consort, 
iii. 0 ; visits the Queen, iii. 169 ; 
on the conclusion of the war, iii. 
218, 236 ; iii. 247 ; review of Crimean 
troops at Aldershot, iii. ; as to 
decorating Duke of Westmorland, 
iii. 257 ; Ihincess Charlotte’s pro- 


posed marriage, iii. 263 ; on death 
of Prince Charles of Leiningen, iii. 
275 ; marriage of Princess Char- 
lotte, iii. 297, 305 ; on the Queen’s 
visit to Napoleon, iii. 375; 
Napoleon’s desire for war, iii. 403 ; 
Napoleon and the Pope, iii. 487 ; 
Italian Question, iii. 493; Prince 
of Wales’ visit to Canada, iii. 515 ; 
volunteer review in Hyde Park, iii. 
517 ; letter to the Queen, iii. 527 ; 
death of Duchess of Kent, iii. 555- 
560, 579 ; sympathy for Prince 
Consort’s illness, iii. 599, 600 
Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, ii. 
106, 116, 117 

Letters, Sunday delivery, ii. 290 
Levis, Due de, i. 635 
Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, iii. 188 ; Stamp 
Duties* Bill, iii. 147 ; Budget, iii. 
^84' l Income Tax, iii. 287 ; financial 
crisis, iii. 324; Home Secretary, 
iii. 445 ; St Juan dispute, iii. 476 
Lhuys, M. Drouyn de. Foreign 
Minister, ii. 311 ; and Russian 
loan, iii. 44 ; Austria’s proposed 
terms of Crimean settlement and 
resignation, iii. 152 
Liberals (see Whigs), small majority, 
i. 222 ; gains at election, 1839, ii. 
148, 558; Lord Palmerston’s 
followers, the Liberal Party, iii. 
188; Oudh Proclamation debate, 
iii. 868; new Reform Bill, iii. 898 ; 
Lord Palmerston forms a Govern- 
ment, iii. S98y 440-445 
Lichtenstein, Prince and Princess of, 
i. 543 

Liddell, Mr, iii. 304 
Li%e, iii. 679 

Lieven, Princess de, i. 110, 114; ii.313 
Ligne, Prince de, i. 140 
Lincoln, Abraham, President, United 
States, iii. 586 

Bishop of (John Kaye), report 

as to Queen’s education, i. 19-22 

Earl of (afterwards fifth Duke 

of Newcastle), Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, i. 584 ; ii. 
99, 422, 429, 484y 510; Secretary 
of State for War, iii. 1 ; Marshal 
St Arnaud, iii. 88; hospital at 
Scutari, iii. 79 ; Lord J. Russell’s 
resignation, iii. 92, 95, 101, 115, 123 ; 
Einight of the Garter, iii. 184, 195, 
199 ; refuses to join Government of 
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Lincoln^ Earl of — continued, 

1S5B, iii. 344 ; Colonial Secretary, 
iii. 445 ; tour witli Prince of Wales, 
iii. JfS6, 51B, 527 
Lind, Jenny, ii. 144 
Lindley, Dr, IrisL Commissioner on 
potato disease, ii. 57 
Lindsay, Lady Charlotte, i. 450 
Lisbon, revolution, i. 69 ; run on the 
bank of, ii. 107 

Liverpool, bank failures, ii. 153 
third Earl of, biography of, 

i. dj, 207; Lord Steward, i. 213, 
389 ; ii. 101, 105 ; death of, ii. 390 

Llanover, Baron, see Hall, Sir B. 
Lloyd, Thomas Davies, Baronetage, 
iii. 607 

Lochnagar, Queen’s visit to, iii. 389 
Loftus, Lord A., iii. 195 
Login, Sir John, iii. 315 ; Oudh Pro- 
clamation, iii. 363 

Lombardy, ii. 311, 315, 317, 330, 
227, 230, 235; ceded to Sardinia, 
iii. SBJ}, 

London, Bishop of (C. J. Blomfield), 
report on Queen’s education, i. 19- 
22, 438 ; Papal aggression, ii. 336 ; 
iii. 530 ; (A. C. Tait), Divorce Bill, 
iii, 294 

Londonderry, Marquis of. Ambassador 
at Vienna, i. 527 ; ii. 344 ; Garter, 

ii. 475, 476 

Longley, Charles Thomas, Bishop of 
Durham (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury), iii. 361 
Lonsdale, John (Bishop of Lichfield), 

ii. 

Earl of, ii. 475 

Loodiana, ii, 87 

Lords, House of, increase of appellate 
jurisdiction, iii. 301 ; powers in 
Money Bills, iii. 511 ; throw 
out Abolition of Paper Duties’ Bill, 

iii. 509-511 ; privilege resolutions, 
iii. 514 

Justices, question of, ii. 51 

Louis XVIIL, character of, i. 67 
Louis Napoleon, see Napoleon 

Philippe, King of the French, 

biography of, i. 6 ; Belgian throne, 

i. 30; attempted assassination of, 
i, 55, 306, 511 ; letters to the 
Queen, i. 100 ; ii. 107, 121, 188 ; 
proposed visit to the Queen, i. 228- 
231 ; and English Government, ii. 
1 , 25, 33 ; letter to the Queen on 
resignation of Sir R. Peel and 


reply, ii. 67, 82, 93 ; the Spanish 
marriages, ii. 122, 124; abdication, 

ii. 166, 175 ; death of his sister, 
ii. 173 ; flight of, ii. 176, 181-195 ; 
gratitude to the Queen, ii. 190; 
Queen Victoria’s view of his policy, 

ii. 201, 202 ; position of, ii. 210, 
217, 242 ; illness and death, ii. 

283, 316 ; compared with Napoleon 
HI. in knowledge, iii. 1 57 

Louis, Prince, of Hesse (afterwards 
Grand Duke Louis IV.), engage- 
ment to Princess Alice, iii. 515, 
528, 532, 5.33 

Mrs (Queen’s dresser), i. 14, 

19, 141 ; death, i. 142 
Louisa, Princess, of Hesse, ii. 433 
Louise (Queen of the Belgians), 
marriage and correspondence with 
the Queen, i. 37 ; her character, 
i. 44 ; letter on the Queen’s en- 
gagement, i. 243 ; on death of the 
Duke of Orleans, i. 519 ; ii. 8 ; on 
her father’s visit to England, ii. 
25, 26, 27 ; sorrow at Madame 
Adelaide’s death, ii. 168-170 ; 
French Revolution and her father’s 
flight, ii. 176 ; illness, ii. 253 ; 
death, ii. 318 ; ii. 323 
Princess, of Belgium, birth, 

iii. 350, 504 

Lowenstein, Prince William of, i. 613 
Loyd, Mr Jones (afterwards Lord 
Over stone), ii. 153 
Lucan, Lord, censure on, iii. 331 
Lucca, Duke of, i. 186 
Lucknow, iii. 225 ; mutiny and siege 
of, iii. 3S4^ 302 ; relief of, iii. 314, 
322, 329, 383, 352 
Luitpold of Bavaria, Prince, iii. 582 
Lushington, Dr Stephen, Admiralty 
Judge, i. 80, 349; refuses a life 
peerage, ii. 340 ; iii. IB4 ; on right 
to search ships, hi. 593 
Luxemburg, i. 55 , 181 
Lyndhurst, Lord, Lord Chancellor, 
i. 205, 819, 387; ii. 446; on 
Russia’s aggressiveness, iii. ; 
title of Prince Consort, iii. 349 ; 
Divorce Bill, iii. 203, 294 
Lynedoch, Lord, death, i- 641 
Lyons, Richard Bickertoii Feiiiell, 
KC.B. (afterwards Earl Lyons), 
the Pope’s appreciation of, hi. 397 ; 
United States dispute, iii. 597 
Sir Edmund, Commands Medi- 
terranean Fleet, ill. I40 
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LyttcltoB;, Lady (governess to the 
Royal chiMren)> i. 490^ 495 ; ii. 3 
- — Lord, iii. 242 
Lytton, m Bulwer Lytton 


M^Caskill, Sir John, death, ii. 80 
M^Cttlloch, Mr, ii. 305 
Macaulay, T, B. (afterwards Lord 
Macaulay), Secretary at War, i. 
17 S ; China debate, i. 277 ; in 
favour of dissolution, i. 354, 387 ; 
on Somnauth Frociaination, i. 587 ; 
Maynootli grant, ii. 43 ; defeat at 
Edinburgh, ii. 148 ; peerage, iii. 310 
Macdonald, Captain, iii. B87 
— Lt."CoL Hon. Bosville, iii. 89 
Miss, ii. 2G2 

Macmahon, Mr, Conspiracy Bill 
debate, iii. 330 

Macnaghten, Sir William, envoy at 
Cabui, i. ^54, 480 ; death, i. 484 
MacNaghten, Daniel, assassin, i. 570- 
575 ; pronounced insane, i. 585, 587 
MacNeiil, Sir John, iii. 

Madiai, release of the, ii. 539 
Magenis, Arthur Charles (afterwards 
Sir), Minister at Stockholm, iii. 
169 

Magenta, Due de, iii. 580 
Magnan, Marshal, iii. 172 
Mahmoud, Sultan, war with Pasha of 
Egypt, I 178; successoi*, i. 229 
Mahon, Lord (afterwards fifth Earl 
Stanhope), History of England, i. 
546, 562 

Malaldioif batteries, attack on, iii. 81, 
168 

Due de, see Pelissier 

Malcolm, Major, i. 559 
Malegnano, Austrians defeated at, iii. 

m 

Malmesbury, Earl of, memoirs, ii. 2 ; 
Foreign Secretary, ii. 451453, 4^2; 
Napoleon’s title, ii. 492; secret pro- 
tocol, ii, 495 ; question of Princess 
Adelaide of Hohenlohe’s marriage, 

ii. 495-497, 513 ; iii. 241 ; Foreign 
Secretary, iii. 345 ; Orsini incident, 

iii. 340, 347; Danish Question, 
ill 350; and Italy, iii. 390; 
proposed congress to settle Italian 
difficulties, iii. 416-428, 436, 468 ; 
Peers and Money Bills, iii. ^4 1 
and Ijord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, iii. SS9, 547 

Malta, English Church for, i. 175 


Maltby, Dr Edward, Bishop of 
Durham, i. 155 ; ii. 326 
Mamelon, capture of, iii. 81, 160 
Manchester riot, i. 529-532; Char- 
tist fiasco, ii. 200 

Duchess of (afterwards Duchess 

of Devonshire), Mistress of the 
Robes, iii. 383 

Mangles Mr, of East India Company, 
iii. 304 

Mann, Sir Horace, i. 489 
Manners, Lord John (afterwards 
seventh Duke of Rutland), ii. 19; 
Commissioner of Works, iii. 345 ; 
on John Bright, iii. 488; on new 
Foreign Office, iii. 566 
Manning, Marie, her execution, ii. 
821 

Mansfield, Colonel, military adviser 
at Constantinople, iii. 196 

Earl of, i. 537 

Manteuffel, Baron, President of 
Prussian Ministry, iii. 21, 195, 230 
Maria, Donna, see Portugal, Queen 
of 

Mario, opera singer, ii. 301 
Maritime Law, International, iii. 282 
Markham, General, death of, iii. 194 
Marmora, General La, Sardinian 
General, iii. 82, 170, 171, 213 
Maronites, iii. 485 
Marriage Act, i. 55 
Marston, North, repair of church, ii. 
475 

Martin, Rev. Francis, bursar, Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, i. 437 

Sir Theodore, Life of Prince 

Consort, iii. 52, 172; last draft 
prepared by Prince Consort, iii. 597 
Mary, Princess, see Gloucester, 
Duchess of 

of Cambridge, Princess (after- 
wards Duchess of Teck), proposed 
marriage of, iii. 262, 266 
Maryborough, Lady, i. 281 
Mason, Mr, Confederate Envoy, iii 
593 

Mathew, Father, ii. 104 
Maule, Mr Fox, see Pamnure, Lord 
Maundy money, ii. 44 
Maurice, Rev. P. D., ii. 54 
Maximilian, Archduke, see Ferdinand 
Mayne, Richard, Commissioner of 
Police, ii. 200 

Maynootli Roman Catholic College, 
grant, ii. 85, 1^, 43, 89 
Mazzini, ii. 534 ; iii. 4^3 
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MecMenbxirgj Prince Cbarles of, i. 8 

Mecklenburg - Strelitz, Frederick 
Francis, Grand Duke of, i. 540, 
SU 

Medals, Peninsular, ii. ISO-134 ; East 
India Company, ii. 289 ; Crimea, 
iii. 72, 147 ; distribution of, iii. 161 

Medjid, Abdul, Sultan, i. 229 ; inter- 
view witk Duke of Cambridge, iii. 
34 

Meer Shere Mabommed, i. 602 

Meerut, revolt at, iii, 38 j 

Melbourne, Viscount, Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, i. 
27 ; Ministry, i. 82; i. 86 ; Queen’s 
confidence in and appreciation of, 

i. 95, 103, 199, 200, 219, 239, 242; 
letter to Queen on accession, i. 96 ; 
interview with Queen, i. 98, 99; 
arrangements for King William 
IV. ’s funeral, i. 104 ; King Leopold’s 
appreciation of, i. 105, 106, 113, 
148, 170, 182, 221, 240 ; Duke of 
Wellington’s opinion of, i. 108; 
indisposition, i. 109; politics, i. 
115 ; visit to the Queen, i. 119 ; 
Canadian troubles, i. 127, 129, 132, 
162-166, 169, 171-174; i. 131 ; 
coronation arrangements, i. 145, 
146 ; Belgium and Holland, i. 151, 
171 ; ceremony, i. 155-159 ; Cabinet 
crisis, i. 185, 188 ; resignation, i. 
194; advises the Queen, i. 195, 
196, 201, 202, 204, 206 ; Queen’s 
distress at parting, i. 197, 201 ; 
Queen’s refusal of Peel’s terms, i, 
211; Prince Albert’s declaration, 
i, 247 ; Turco-Egyptian Conven- 
tion, i. 286-293 ; overtures to 
France, i. 292 ; Eastern difficulties, 
i. 298-301 ; criticism on his future 
correspondence with the Queen, i. 
sm, 415, 427, 443, 452 ; Ministry 
in jeopardy, i. 337-361 ; dissolu- 
tion, i. 378 ; takes leave of the 
Queen, i. 384 ; portrait of, i. 
418, 424 ; on division of high offices 
of State, i. 448 ; address from Derby, 
i. 464 ; visit to the Queen, i. 467, 
565, 640; serious illness, i, 473, 
549; on his health, i. 563, 567, 
574, 579, 584, 593, 604; Queen’s 
visit to, i. 604 ; on old age, ii. 9 ; 
opinion of Emperor of Russia, ii. 
20 ; crisis in Parliament, ii. 21 ; 
on Scotland, ii. 29 ; Queen’s letters 
to, ii. 41, 49 ; Sir R. Peel’s resig- 


nation, ii. 60, 61, 79; political 
views of, ii, 109 ; Queen’s advance 
of money to, ii. 165 ; Queen’s birth- 
day congratulations to, ii, 195 ; 
death, ii. 241, 242, 450 
Melvill, Sir James, Chief Secretary, 
East India Company, iii. 380 
Mendizahal, Don Juan Alvarez y, 
Spanish statesman, i. 5^ ; Queen’s 
opinion of, i. 75 

Menschikoffi, Prince, the Eastern 
Question, ii. 5% 536, 537, 5^7 
Mensdorff-Pouiily, Comte Emmanuel 
de, marriage, i. 126, 498, 507 ; 

ii. 403 

Meredith, Mr, ii. 56 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles (afterwards 
Lord), Governor-General of Canada, 
i. 569, 636 ; retirement, ii. 55, 111 
Metchersky, Princess, iii. 403 
Metternich, Prince, i. 80, 291, 292, 
293, 451, 609, 641 ; ii. 4, 135 ; a 
fugitive, ii. 166, 201, 202 ; Italian 
Question, iii. 473, 479, 524 
Meyendorff, Baron, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, ii. 555 
Meyer, Miss Eugenie, i. 578 
Michael, Grand Duke, visit to the 
Queen, i. 618, 027 

S uel, Dom, i. 55 ; ii. 139 ; iii. 13 
m, surrender of, ii. 336; insur- 
rection, ii. 535; French Emperor 
and King Emmanuel enter, iii. 894 
Milanese rising against Austria, ii. 
166 

Miles, Mr, M.P. for Bristol, on Sugar 
Duties, ii. 19; iii. 99 
Militia, reconstruction, ii. 166 ; Bill, 
ii. 444, 445, 452, 460, 467 ; carried, 
ii. 471, 536 ; iii. 68, 90 
Milner Gibson, Mr, iii. 383; Con- 
spiracy Bill debate, iii. 331, 335 , 
SS6; President of the Board of 
Trade, iii. 445 ; Abolition of Paper 
Duties Bill, iii. 511, 513 
Milnes, R. Monckton (afterwards 
Lord Houghton), iii. 96 
Ministers of State, duties of, i. 130 ; 

iii. 86, 87 

Minto, Earl of, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, i. 354 , 387 ; ii. 102, 
128, 136; special mission to the 
Vatican, ii. 150, 151, 317; ii. 232, 
280 ; Pope’s opinion of, iii. 455 
Modena, Duke of, ii. 206 
Mohammedan schools, ii. 34 ; Indian 
Mutiny, iii. 319 
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Moldavia^ iii. SS^ 

Mold^ County Freucli Premier and 
Foreign Secretary^ i. 123 
Molesworth;, Sir William^ at tlie 
Office of WorkS; ii. 512 ; Govern- 
ment of 1855^ iii. 124; Board of 
WorkS;, iii. 131 ; death; iii. 188 
MonrO; Major, i. 395 
MontehellO; battle of, iii. S94 
Montemolin, Count of, ii. 106 
Montijo; Mile Eugenio de (Empress 
of the French); parentage, mar- 
riage to Napoleon, ii. 5^7^ 528, 
530 ; ii. 531 ; visit to England, 
iii. 148; Queen's opinion of, iii. 
154; 174; Queen's letter tO; re 
Treaty of Paris, iii. 264; attempted 
assassination of, iii. 881^ S$5 ; tour 
in Scotland and England, iii. B‘ii8 ; 
visit to the Queen, iii. 533, 534 
Montjoye, Madame de, ii. 195 
Montpensier, Due de, i. 549, 627 ; 
ii, 25, 26, 27, 28, 37 ; engagement 
to the Infanta, ii. 85, 118, 119, 
122, 127, 174, 175, 183, 194, 204 
Montreal, i. 636 
Moodkee, ii. 86, 89 
Mooltan, insurrection, ii. 233, ^7 
Morning Ghronide, i. 470 ; ii. 89, iO, 
102, 204 ; iii. 8, 9, 589 
Morning Poet, iii. 431 
Morocco, ii. 4 

Morpeth, Viscount (afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle), see Carlisle 
Morris, Mr, Governor of the Bank, 

ii. 153 

Morton, Earl of, i. 625 
Mouravieff, General, takes Kars 
fortress, iii. 81 

Muicli, Loch, Queen's visit to, ii. 388, 
470 

Municipal corporations, i. 55 
Munro, Lieutenant, duel, i. 607 
Munster, Earl of, Governor of 
Windsor Castle, tragic death, i. 
480, 489 

Muntz, George Frederick, M.P., 
Birmingham, iii. 100 
Murat, Madame de, ii. 182 
« — - Joachim, formerly King of 
Naples, iii. 35, 546 
Murray, Sir George, Commander-in- 
Chief for Ireland, i. 527 
— - George, Bishop of Rochester, 

iii. 531 

Muscat, Imam of, list of presents for 
the Queen, i. 509, 510 


Musgrave, Dr, Bishop of Hereford 
(afterwards Archhp. of York), ii« 
159 

Mutiny Act, ii. 544 


Naas, Lord (afterwards Earl of Mayo), 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, iii. 351 
Nagpur, annexation of, iii. 225 
Nana Sahib, perfidy of, iii. 302, 448 
Nanking, i. 485, 552 
Napier, Sir Charles (General), Scinde 
victory, i. 602; G.C.B., i. 605; 
Governor of Scinde, i. 629 ; receives 
the thanks of both Houses, ii. 1 ; 
succeeds Lord Gough, ii. 247, 256 ; 
resignation, ii. 308 

• Sir Charles (Admiral), i. SIS ; 

commands the Baltic Fleet, iii. 1 , 
2, 12, 20 ; capture of Bomarsund, 
iii. 46 

Sir George, Governor of Cape 

Colony, i. 535 

Naples, cholera panic, i, 67 ; slight 
on English Government, iii. 178, 
179 ; seizure of the Cagliari, iii. 
332, 348 ; triumphal entry by 
King of Sardinia and Garibaldi, iii. 
485 ; flight of Francis II., iii. 4^5, 
519 ; revolution doctrines, iii. 4^3, 
505 ; absorption of, iii. 546 

Francis 11. , King of, amnesty 

granted, iii. 398; letter to the 
Queen, iii. 520; reply, iii. 524; 
character, iii. 532 
Napoleon 1., Emperor, ii. 319 

, Louis (afterwards Napoleon 

III., Emperor of the French), 
lands at Boulogne, i. 264, 287 ; 
President of the French Republic, 
ii. 166, 211 ; elections, ii. 242, 
244; writes to Queen Victoria, 
ii. 250; ii. 252, 253; universal 
suffrage, ii. 338; coup d'Stat in 
Paris, ii. 404-412 ; assumes Imperial 
title, projected marriage, ii. 431^ 
492, 495, 513; Queen Victoria’s 
opinion of, ii. 435, 438, 443, 453, 
457 ; title of Emperor, ii. 47l ; his 
position, ii. 473 ; anecdote of, 
ii. 481 ; and England, ii. 482, 
485, 486 ; Queen Victoria’s letter 
to, ii. 493; annoyance with the 
Powers, ii. 513 ; his title, ii. 
526; Eastern Question, ii. 525, 
537 ; marriage, ii. 527, 528 ; inter- 
view with Prince Albert, iii. 2 ; and 
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Napoleon, Louis— continued, 

Russia, iii. 7 ; interview with Duke 
of Cambridge, iii. SO-32 ; visit from 
Prince Albert, iii. 5^; -vdsit to 
England with the Empress, iii. 81 ; 
Palmerston’s letter to, iii. 1S3; 
proposes to take command at the 
Crimea, iii. 139, 140; visit to 
England, iii. 148; festivities and 
investiture, iii. IJ ^ ; letter to the 
Queen, iii, 150 ; and reply, 151 ; 
and Austria’s proposed Crimean 
settlement, iii. 16^; attempts on 
his life, iii. 154 ; Queen’s opinion 
of, iii. 154, 155-160, 176 ; Queen’s 
visit to France, iii. 172-175; 
attempt on Ms life, iii. 180 ; 
desire to terminate hostilities, iii. 
191 ; correspondence with the 
Queen on the ultimatum, iii. 205, 
208, 219, 236, 239 ; council of war 
at Paris, iii. 210, 214; interview 
with Lord Clarendon, iii. 223; 
birth of Prince Imperial, iii. 230 ; 
Treaty of Peace, iii. 271 ; on pro- 
posed marriage of Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, iii. 280 ; Egypt 
and Morocco, iii. 281 ; his feelings 
towards England, iii. 294 ; visit to 
England, iii. 305 ; attempted assas- 
sination of, iii. SSI, S35 ; and the 
Carbonari Club, iii. 347 ; and Italy, 
iii. 390 ; confederacy with Sardinia, 
iii. S9Jl^, ; entry into Milan, and 
conclusion of peace, iii. 39 ^ ; 
Napoleon et fitalie, iii. ^00; war 
with Austria, hi. S96, 400-402, 410, 
425, 4^6 ; proposed congress, iii. 
416 ; rumoured treaty with Russia, 
iii. 421 ; French victories, iii. 4^0 ; 
conclusion and terms of peace, iii. 
45 ^, 4^8, 459 , 461 ; annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, iii. 4^4} d05 ; policy 
in Syria, iii. 4^5 ; The Pope and the 
Congress pamphlet, iii. 487 ; Italian 
policy, iii. 491 ; stormy interview 
with Lord Cowley, iii. 497-501; New 
Year’s letter to the Queen, iii. 540 ; 
2 *eply, iii. 544; Italian Question, 
iii. 551 ; on death of Cavour, iii. 
563; King of Sweden, iii. 572; 
Mexico, iii 579; interview with 
King of Prussia, iii. 594 

Bonaparte, Prince Jerome, 

iii WS, 

Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, 

Prince Imperial, birth, iii. 230, 231 


Narvaez, General, ii. 286 
Nasm 5 ’ih, Lieutenant, siege of 
Silistria, iii. 4^ 

Nassau, Prince of, iii. 261 ‘ 

National Gallery, ii. 380, 381 ; iii, 
249 

Navigation laws, i. S49 ; ii. 219 ; 

repeal of, ii. .9.^7, 261 ; iii. !B 
Navy, African squadron, ii. 442; 
Admiralty appointments, ii. 462; 
national defences, ii. 481, 483; 
bombardment of Odessa, iii. 33; 
Bomarsund, iii. 46 ; battle of the 
Alma, iii. 56 ; Balaklava and 
Sebastopol, iii. 64; hurricane at 
Balaklava, iii. 71 ; second Baltic 
expedition, iii. 146 ; want of a dock- 
yard in Scotland, iii. 192 ; retrench- 
ments, iii. 239; position of, iii. 
243; peace establishment, iii. 243; 
fleet sent to Black Sea, iii. 364; 
want of ships and state of, iii. 307, 
353, 378; use for Indian Mutiny, 
iii. 317, 318 ; proposed increase, iii. 
399, 422; change in naval uniform, 
iii. 512 

Neild, J. C., leaves fortune to Queen 
Victoria, ii. 475 

Neill, General, death of, iii. 322, 329 
Neipperg, Count, marriage, i. 550 
Nelson, Lord, proposed pension for 
children of his adopted daughter, 
iii. 51, 52 

Nemours, Duchesse de, see Victoire, 
Princess 

Due de, i. 80, 84; at Con- 
stantin, i, 124 ; marriage, i. 187 ; 

i. 519, 549, 620, 624, 633 ; ii. 6, 174, 
181, 182, 194, 198, 205, 219, 242, 
429, 436 ; iii. 7, 8 ; death of his wife, 
iii. S33 

Nesselrode, Count, Russian Minister, 

ii. 549 , 555 ; iii. 15 
Netherlands, King of the, see Holland, 

King William second of 
Neuchatel, ii. 163; rising in canton 
of, iii. 373 

Neuilly, Queen’s visit to, iii. 173 
Newcastle, Duke of, see Lincoln, 
Earl of 

New Forest, ii. 337 
Newhaven, King Louis Philippe’s 
flight to, ii. 188 
Newman, Mr, ii. 153 
Newport, riot at, i. 178, 255 
New Zealand, native troubles, ii. 36^ 
constitution granted, ii. 432 
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Ney, Edgar^ ii. 460 

General^ iii. 201 

Niee^ annexation to France^ iii. S9I{>^ 

JfSj^ 

Nicholas^ me Russia^ Emperoi* of | 
- — PrincC;, of Nassau, visit to tFe 
Queen, ii. 429 

Nicholson, General, death of, iii. 322 
Nicolas, Grand Duke, iii. 582 
Nicols, Lieut. -Gen, Sir Jasper, Com- 
mander-in-Cliief, India, i. 55G 
Nieumami, M. de, Austrian Am- 
bassador, i. 59, 292, 622 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, iii. 
arrival at Scutari, iii. 79 ; Queen's 
letter of thanks to, iii. 215 ; 
presentation to, iii. ^16 
Nine Elms Station, ii. 157 
Ningpo, i. 553 

Norbury, Lord, assassination of, i. 181 
Norfolk, Duchess of (governess to 
Eoyal children), i. 498, 606 ; Papal 
brief, ii. 331 

■ Duke of, coronation, i. 155; 

refusal of Garter, iii. 288 
Normanhy, Marquess of, Canada, i. 
164; Home Secretary, i. 178 y 387 ; 
Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, i. 180; 
First Commissioner of Land 
Revenue, i. 354 ; i. 637 ; ii. 119, 
124 ; Ambassador-Extraordinary at 
Paris, ii. 226, 228, 245 ; coup didaty 
Paris, ii. 404-412; Palmerston's 
conduct to, ii* 404, 407, 410, 413, 
417, 430, 439 

Normanhy, Marchioness of, coup 
d\Hat in Paris, ii. 406-412 
Normandy, ii. 4 
North, Colonel, iii. 96 
•— Lord (afterwards Earl of Guil- 
ford), i. JfiO 

Northumberland, Duke of, ii. 366, 
368, 369, 475 

Duebess of, first Lady-in- 

Waiting to the Queen, i. 83; ill- 
health, ii. 455 
Norton, Mrs, ii. f)6 
Norway and Sweden, iii. 169. See also 
Sweden 

Nott, General (afterwards Sir 
William), Afghanistan, i. 465y 504y 

5BSy 557 

Nottingham election, i. 332 
Novara, battle of, ii, 260 
Nuneham, Queen's visit to, i. 366 

Oaths Bm, iii, BSB 


O'Brien, Smith, Young Ireland 
agitation, ii. 167 

Ocean Monarchy emigrant ship burnt, 

ii. 229 

O'Connell, Daniel, agitator, i. 135, 
165, 533, 564; arrest, i. 621; 
release, ii. i, ^ ; ii, 167 
O'Connor, Feargus, people’s charter, 
i\, 166 \ Kermington Common meet- 
ing, ii. 200 

Odessa, bombardment of, iii. SS 
Olozaga, Mons, iii. 65 
Oitenitza, ii. 525 

Omar Pasha, Turkish Commander, 

iii. 45 

Opera, Queen at the, ii. 16 
Oporto, Louis, Due de, brother to 
King Pedro V. of Portugal, iii, 424, 
582y 592 

Orange, Prince of, see Holland 

Prince William Nicholas of 

(son of King William), iii. 235 

River Free State, ii. 167 ; iii. 255 

Orders, right of British subjects to 
accept Foreign, ii. 5 
Oregon, end of boundary dispute, 

ii, 97 

Orleanists, and French Revolution, ii. 

175-192 ; blunders of, ii. 194 
Orleans, Duke of, i. 80, 122 ; death, 
i. 512, 513, 521 

Duchess of, ii. 4^4 

Princess Louise of, see Belgians, 

Queen of 

Princess Marie of, i. 84; 

marriage and death, i. 182 

family, ii. 388, 436, 460; iii. 

8, 177 

Oriofi, Princess, iii. 493 

Count, Russian Ambassador, i. 

112 ; iii. 260 

Orsini, of the Carbonari Society, 
execution of, iii. SSI, SS5y SJfi' 
Osborne, Ralph Bernal, Secretary of 
the Admiralty, ii. 514; iii. 99, 349, 
566, 567 

Queen's purchase of, ii. 41, 42 ; 

Queen's occupation of, ii. 123 
Oscar, Prince, of Sweden, iii. 248, 
504 ; visit to the Queen, iii. 571, 
572, 574 

Otho, King of Greece, ii. 236 
Oudh, placed under British control, 

iii. 202 y 224; mutiny, iii. 284'y 302; 
Proclamation, iii. SS2y S56y 358, 
870 

Oudinot, Gen., ii- ^4^, Jf69 
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Oultremontj Countess de, i. 265 
Outram^ General (afterwards Sir 
Jaines)^ war with Persia^ iii. 202; 
annexation of Oudh^ iii. ^^5 ; 
Indian Mutiny^ iii. 316^ 322 ; Oudh 
Proclamation^, iii. 370 
Overs tone, Lord, see Loyd 
Oxford, Bishop of, see Wilberforce 

tracts, i. 469 

Owen, Sir Edward, i. 482 


Pacifigo, Bon, claim against Greek 
Government, ii. 278, 283, 

305 

Paget, General Sir Edward, G.C.B., 

i. 527 

Lady Adelaide, i. 154 

Lord, Lord Melbourne's page, 

i. 169 

Pakenham, Sir R., Minister at Lisbon, 

ii. 343 

Pakington, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Hampton), First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, iii. 345, 353, 355 ; French 
naval preparations, iii. 378, 420 
Palermo, occupation of, by Garibaldi, 

iii. 485 

Paimella, Due de, ii. 85, 129 
Palmer, Colonel, i. 504 
Mr, ii. 326 

SirEoundell, Solicitor-General, 

iii. 593, 607 

Palmerston, Viscount, his political 
power and views, i. 89 ; i. 69, 80 ; 
speech on Spanish affairs, i. 86 ; 
i. 92, 107 ; visits Queen Victoria, 
i. 119 ; power of olScials in public 
offices, i. 136 ; i. 144, 152 ; illness, i. 
180 ; Belgium and Holland, i. 183 ; 
marriage, i. 256 ; Eastern, crisis, i. 
286-303 ; views on France, i. 294, 
311 ; China and opium trade, i. 
327, 328 ; votes for dissolution, i. 
354 ; Foreign Secretary, i. 387 ; 
Morning Chronkk,!. 470; and Lord 
Grey, ii. 70 ; possible Foreign Secre- 
tary, ii. 7l ; desire for peace, ii. 80 ; 
and Lord Aberdeen, ii. 101, 102; 
Spanish marriage question, ii. 107, 
113, 115-122, 127 ; incurs Queen’s 
displeasure, ii. 160, 202, 215, 229, 
231, 263, 264, 277-279, 285, 286, 
294, 305; attack on Portuguese 
Govenment, ii. 213; anti- 
Austrian sympathy, ii. 215 ; France 
and Austria, ii. 221, 228, ^80 \ 


Lord Normanby’s appointment to 
Paris, ii. 225, 245 ; Italian policy, 
ii. 235 ; despatch about Greece, ii. 
236 ; supplies arms to insurgents, 
ii, 251 ; proposed removal of, ii. 
251, 279 ; methods for redress of 
wrongs, ii. 273 ; hostility against 
Greece, ii. 27 4 \ Haynaii trouble, 
ii. 274 ; of Don Faciffco and 
Mr Finlay, ii. 274, 277-284, 288, 
290, 300, 301 ; draft to Greece, 
ii. 277, 278 ; Prince Consort’s 
memoranda on his Foreign Policy, 
ii. 270, 289, 309, 312; and Spain, 
ii. 285 ; Lord J. llusselFs offer to 
resign, ii. 28B, 289 ; speech on 
Foreign Policy, ii. 299 ; Schleswig 
draft, ii, 307 ; removal of, con- 
sidered, ii. 309-313; Press attacks 
on, ii. 314 ; duties of a Foreign 
Secretary, ii, 314; Ilayiiau de- 
spatch, ii. 319-322 ; Austria and 
Prussia, ii. 328 ; reception of 
Kossuth, ii. 388, 393-400 ; Louis 
Napoleon, ii. 338 ; diplomatic 
changes, ii. 341, 377 ; coup d'etat, 
approval of, ii. 404-418 ; differ- 
ence with Lord Normauby, ii. 
405-112; dismissal from office, 
ii. 415-423; inconsistency of, ii. 
417 ; absence from Council ex- 
plained, ii. 424; explanation in 
the House, ii. 438-440; Militia 
Bill, ii. 4¥p. 445, 467, 408 ; refusal 
to serve under Lord Derby, ii. 447, 
448; and Lord John ilussell, ii. 
458, 462 ; iii. 74 ; power to appoint 
Commander-in-Chief, ii. 477 ; his 
aims, ii. 488-490 ; Flome Office, ii. 
510, 518; illness, ii. 520, 523; 
Eastern Question, ii. 525 ; peculiar 
position of, ii. 548, 557 ; objection to 
Reform proposals, ii. 567, 568 ; iii, 
25, 28, 29, 30 ; resignation, ii. 569 ; 
withdraws his resignation, ii. 575 ; 
speech at Reform Club, iii. 32 ; 
Austrian alliance, iii. $4 ; and tlie 
War Office, iii. 68 ; iii. 73 ; forms 
a Government, iii. SO; on Lord 
John Russell’s resignation, iii. 92 ; 
Premier, iii. 96-98 ; position 
on Lord Derby's and Lord John 
Russell's failure to form a Govern- 
ment, iii. 106, 108, 110422; forms 
a Government, hi. 122-131 ; letter 
to Napoleon, iii. 133; Roebuck 
Committee, iii. 137; Lord John 
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Palmerston^ Viscount — continued, 
Russell’s resignation^ iii. 166 ; 
Neapolitan afeont, iii. 178 ; Queen’s 
congratulations on Treaty of 
Peace, 1856, iii. 237; made 
K.G., iii, 237> 238; condition of 
defence, iii. 2 ^ ; obtains majority 
in House of Commons, iii. 283 \ 
resume of events, iii. 286 ; dissolu- 
tion on China War debate, iii. 290, 
293 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 297, 303, 
306-314 ; financial crisis, iii. 323- 
326 ; Ministry defeated over right 
of asylum, iii. 331 ; resignation, 
iii. 337-339, 345 ; iii. 350 ; India 
Bill, iii. 364; iii. 366, 368; 

his unpopularity, iii. 381 ; new 
Reform Bill, iii. 893 ; reconciliation 
with Lord J. Russell, iii. 393 ; forms 
a Governmpt, iii. 393^ 440-445 ; 
foreign affairs, iii. ^IJf . ; and John 
Bright, iii. ^6 ; Committee on 
Military Departments, iii. 448 ; 
differences with the Queen on 

Italian policy, iii. 461-476, 478- 
483 ; Peers and Money Bills, iii. 
434y 511 ; W. E. Gladstone’s re- 
signation, iii. 613; privilege re- 
smution, iii. 514; proposed visit 
of Emperor of Austria, iii, 620 ; 
appointments of bishops, iii. 530 ; 
overtures from Conservative 
leaders, iii. S3S ; resume of 
political situation, 538, 539, 547 ; 
Italian Question, iii. 545, 546; 

Garibaldi letter, iii. 552, 554 ; 

presses for Mr Layard’s appoint- 
ment, iii. 566-571 ; Times news- 
paper, iii. 587-590 

Panmure, Lord (Mr Fox Maule), 
afterwards Earl of Dalhousie, 
Under Secretary for Home Office, 
and Secretary for War, i. 278 ; ii. 
418 ; iii. 73 ; War Minister, iii. 80, 
115, 125, 131 ; Crimean medals, iii. 
147; fall of Sebastopol, iii. 180, 
181; G.C.B., iii. 185; Land Trans- 
port, iii. 200 ; no troops at the camp, 
iii. 249 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 298, 
299; increase of army, iii. 326, 
330 ; new Cabinet, iii. M5 

Panshanger, Earl Cowper’s residence, 
i. 189 ; Queen’s visit to, i. 372 

Papal aggression, ii. 325, 326, 331- 
337, 364, 360, 370 

Paper Duties, Bill for Abolition of, 
thrown out, iii. 509 ; passed, iii. 535 


Paris, Comte de, birth, i. 806 ; 
christening, i. 335; Federal Army, 
iii. 579 

question of an Ambassador, ii. 

225 ; coup d'etat, ii. 404 - 412 ; 
Queen’s visit to, iii. 172, 173; 
treaty of, iii. 203, 212, 204, 272 
Parke, Baron (afterwards Lord 
Wensleydale), i. 525 ; iii. 201 
Parker, Admiral Sir Wm., successes 
in China, i. 320, 465, 552; G.C.B., 

i. 556 ; Italy, ii. 151 ; commands 
Mediterranean fleet, ii. 272, 278 

Society, i. 326 

Parks, the Royal, ii. 308 
Parliament, new Houses of, ii. 439 
Parliamentary reform, ii. 558 
Parma, Duke of, ii. 206 

Duchess of, iii. 454 

Pasha, the Capitan, treachery of, i. 
226 

of Egypt, see Mehemet Ali 

, Omar, see Omar 

Passport Question, iii. 351 

Pate, Robert, assault on the Queen, 

ii. 274 

Patriotic Fund, established, iii. 2 
Paul, Captain, ii. 185-187 
Paxton, Mr, ii. 274 
Pedro, Dorn, Emperor of Brazil, i. 
55 

Prince (afterwards King of 

Portugal, King Pedro V.) ; pro- 
posed marriage of, iii. 65, 263, 268 ; 
marriage of, iii. 4^41 death, iii. 
536, 592 

Peel, Captain, of the Shannon, 
gallantry at relief of Lucknow, iii. 
818 

Lady (wife of Sir Robert Peel), 

ii. 335 

Rev. John, Dean of Worcester, 

ii. 47, 48 

General Jonathan, War Secre- 
tary, iii. 345, 410 

Sir Robert, in opposition, i. 55, 

72; Glasgow speech, i, 75, 76; 
Hume’s attack on, i. 77 99; sent 
for by the Queen, i. 178; Corn 
Laws, i. 186, 276, 583; ii. 57; 
Jamaica Government, i. 193, 196 ; 
request to form a Ministry, i. 199 ; 
Queen Victoria’s impression of, i. 
200 ; difficulties as to appointment 
of Queen’s Household, i. 200-218, 
337-360 ; and the United States, i, 
327 ; Lord Melbourne’s opinion of, 
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Peel, Sir Robert— contend ^ 

I 202 ; Free Trade, i. o51 ; H. 70 ; j 
vote of censure, i. 360 ; i. 380, 
383; Prime Minister and ^ITrst 
Lord of the Treasury, i. 387 ; inter- 
view witli tbe Queen, i. 388 ; Roman 
Catliolics, i. 459; ii. Kmq 
Leopold’s opinion of, i 5/8; 
Queen’s visit to, i. 637 Queen s 
appreciation of, ii. 19, 75, 100; 
Prince Albert’s title, ii.^ 39 ; ^ re- 
siffnation and interview witli Frmcc 
Albert, ii. 56, 60; bis attitude, 
ii. 62, 63 ; returned to office, ii. 
69-78; comprebensive scheme, ii. 

78 ; speech on opening of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 86 ; objection to Prince 
Albert’s memo, of their con- 
versation, ii. 90; personal de- 
fence, ii. 93, 94 ; resignation, ii. 

95 ; account of bis speech, ii. 97, 

98 ; takes leave of the Queen, ii. 
101, 103; and Prince Albert, ii. 
110; i. 136; supports the Ministry, 
ii. 14 . 1 f ; accident and death, ii. 
501-303 

Frederick (afterwards Right 

Hon, Sir Frederick), maiden speech, 
ii. 261 

Peeiites, ii. 435, 445, 454, 489, 490 ; 
position in Government of 1852, 
ii. 501, 502, 503; iii. SO; Lord 
John Russell’s resignation, iii. 
95 ; Government of 1856, iii. 104, 
105, 108, 111, 112, 116, 119, 124, 
127, 128, 137 ; retirement of, iii, 
188 ; Chinese debate, iii. 288, 298 ; 
conspiracy debate, iii. 338 ; return 
to power, iii. 898 

Peers, right of audience, i. 421, 431 ; 

J lowers in Money Bills, iii. 481/ 
issier, General (afterwards Due 
de Malakhoff), Commander of the 
French Army, iii. 81, 160,^ 168; 
Queen’s congratulations to, iii. 181 ; 
becomes Due de Malakhoff, iii. 182 ; 
iii. 195, 350, 401, 425 
Pennefather, Chief Justice of the 
Irish Queen’s Bench, i, 441 
Penny postage introduced, i. 178 , 223 ^ 
People’s Charter riots, i. 178 ; ii. 166 
Pepys, Henry, Bishop of Worcester, 
death, iii, 529 

Percy, Lord Henry Hugh Manvers, 
K.dB., V.C., gallantry at Inker- 
man, iii. 71 

Perekop, Isthmus of, iii. 56 


Perim, of, in. -199 

Perry, Sir c*x-( liief Justice 

of BonJiay, Indian 2^Liliny dcliate, 
Hi. 3 o;; 

Per‘<m, Turkey, and England, iii. 5; 
war uidt Enidanil, iii. 20 j; siege 
of Herat, in. 253; liostiliiies 

teraunaled, and of peace, iii. 
2H3 

PerMgny, de, Friundi AndKissidor 

in London, id. / L 2o9, g; /, 1173 ; 
interview with Earl of (lareiHlon, 
iii. 291; Orslni ineidenf, iii. 346; 
resignation, iii. 350 ; iii, 425, 126; 
war w ith Audria, iii. .} Vg 471 , 479 ; 
\isit to the Queen, Hi. 490, 503 
Pesliawur, ii, 253 

Peterborough, Ilidiop of, acc Davys 
Ffordten, M. v/ui der, Hi. 19! 

Philippe (M*eond ^on of King I^ei^jold 
L, atleruards ( ounl of Flandeis), i. 
84, 183 

Phillimore, Dr, Couimd to tho 
Admiralty, iii. 5o,; 

Phillips, hir T. (Ma}or of Newport), 
knighted, i. 255 

PhillpottH, llenr}, Lodjop of Kveter, 

ii. 165 ; iii. 53 h 

Philpoti, (Anon Henry, Hi Amp of 
WoireJ iii. 52^ 

Phipps, Maria Henrietta Sophia, 
marriage of, iii. 215 
— - Hon. Sir diaries, ii. 219, 458; 

iii. 7/0,363,519^ 

I^ianori, Glaeoino, iii. /5} 

Piccolomini, Alax, i. 496 
Piedmont, war with Austria, H. 211, 

226, 227^ 468, 469 ; invasion of, 

iii. S 94 

Piedmontese, il •?//, liAl, 227 
l^icrri, exeenllon of, iii, rA// 

Pinmis, fleet hent to, ii. J * } 

Pitt, William, i. 491 
Pius IX,, Pope, ii. flight to 
Gaela, ii. 243, 247 ; letter lo tlio 
Queen, il 213; reply, ii. 219; 
l^ipal bricT, liihN for EiigliHh 
bisiiops, ii. 275^825 ; papal aggres- 
sion, il. 326-337 ; and Kiiglaiid, 
iii. 397; invasion of the Papal 
States, iii. ; iii, 528 
Playfair, Dr, Irish CommiKBioiier, 
potato disease, ii. 57 
Plombieres, eoinpaet of, iii. 894, 4^1 
Poerio,iii.39S 
Poles and RiMsia, ii. 18, 26 
, Polk, President (U.S, A.), il SS 
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Pollock, General (afterwards Sir 
George), successes in Afghanistan, 
1.^5,504,554; G.C.B.^. 556 
•rollon, Count, Sardinian Minister, i. 
186 

Ponsonby, Lord (Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople), i. 293, 295 ; ii. 135 
Poor Law Act, i. 27, ISl, 138, 479 ; 
State maintenance of the poor, ii. 
79; commission, ii. 153 
Pope, Pius IX. and Gregory XVI. 
The Pope and the Gongress;, famous 
pamphlet, iii. AST 

Porte, the, i. 226; and Austria, i. 
241 ; convention of 1828, i. 289, 
293 ; and Mehemet Aii, i. 299 ; 
Eastern Question, ii. S 24 , 536-540, 
547,550-566, 571, 572; iii. I, 15, 
16, ^4;^ Turkish' success, iii. 45 ; 
Alma, iii. 55, 63 ; Inkerman, iii. 
67 ; Pour Points negotiation, iii. 
50, ^ 82 ; protection of Christian 
subjects, iii. 19S 
Portland, third Duke of, i. 448 
— — filth Duke of, iii. 288 
Portugal, revolution, i. 55, 69, 119 ; 
and England, i. 75, 187. 447 ; ii. 
132, 139, 158 ; and Spain, i. 75, 79, 
140 ; new Ministry, i. 119; slave 
trade, i. 146; insurrection, ii. 55, 
107 ; civil war and constitutional 
troubles, ii. 129, 186, 137, 139, 
140, 152 ; Lord Palmerston’s attack 
on, ii. 212 ; case of Don Pacifico, 
ii. ^74, 277, 279, 284, 288 

King of (Prince Ferdinand 

of Saxe-Coburg), i. 57 ; Queen’s 
opinion of, i. 58 ; Commander-in- 
Chief, i. 59, 59, 70 ; Queen’s letter 
to, on slave trade, i. 146; and 
Lord Howard de Walden, i. 169 
— »- Maria da Gloria, Queen of, 

i. 5, 55, 56, 122 ; letter on Queen’s 
engagement, i. 253; dismissal of 
Ministry, ii. 129, 158 ; iii. 12 

Stephanie, Queen of, iii. 424,592 

Prince of, the Pope sponsor to, 

i. 492 

Post Office, inauguration of penny 
post, i. 178, 223 ; Sunday delivery, 

ii. 290 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, successes in 
China, i. 820, 334 ; G.C.B., i. 556; 
i. 559, 562 

Powys, Captain, i. 584 
Pozzo di Borgo, Count, Russian 
Ambassador, i. 87 


Praet, Van, i. 170, 172 
Praetorius, Dr, i. 453 
Praslin, Duchesse de, murdered by 
her husband, ii. 1S6, 151 
Prescott (Canada), i. 172 

Mr, Deputy Governor of the 

Bank, ii. 153 

Presentations, fatigue of receiving, i. 
589 

Preston, riot, i. 530 
Pretorius, Boer leader, ii. 238 
Price, Mr, M.P. for Dover, iii. 99 
Prime Minister,” Lord Melbourne 
on origin of term, i. 449 
Primogeniture, i. 72 
Prince, loss of tbe steamer at Bala- 
klava, iii. 71 

Principalities, the Danubian, Russia’s 
invasion of, iii. 1, 15, 16, 22, 40 ; 
relinquishment of Russia’s protec- 
torate, iii. 198, 201, 229, 294, 882 
Prior, Matthew, i. 681 
Privilege Question, i. 264 
Property, qualification, i. 72 
Protection, i. $49 ; ii. 78, 352, 353 ; 
Lord Derby, ii. 466 ; abandoned by 
Disraeli, ii. 490 

Protectionists, ii, 78, 54, 96, 99, 102, 
144, 256, 274; check to, ii. 276, 
295, 888, 347, 359, 384, 466, 670; 
iii. Ill 

Protestant, Prince Consort’s declara- 
tion, i. 257-259 ; Low Church 
bigotry, ii. 43 ; Church in Ireland, 
ii. 99 

Proxy, voting, i. 72 
Prussia {see Prussia, King of), and 
Holland, i. 152; ii. 329, 333; 
Eastern Question, ii. 550 ; alliance 
with Austria, iii. 1 ; position in 
impending war, iii. 21, 146 ; and 
England, iii. 206 ; admission to war 
conference, iii. 216, 230 

King of (Frederick William 

IV.),i 4& ; visit to Queen Victoria, 

i. 473, 475-477 ; on Swiss quarrels, 

ii. 161 ; on French Revolution, ii. 
177 ; declines Imperial Crown of 
Gei’many, ii. 260 ; Diet of Erfurt, 

ii. 272; peace with Denmark, ii. 
302 ; and Austria, ii. 330, 335 ; 
Queen Victoria’s letter to, on his 
position, iii. 21 ; reply, iii. 36 ; 
Russia’s influence over, iii. 39; 
letter from the Queen, iii. 135; 

iii. 384 ; account of his death, iii. 
53$, 540-544 
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Prussia^ Queen of^ iii. 543-544 

Prince of (afterwards King 

William L)j, visit to Queen Victoria, 

ii. 204, 299, SOI ; a refugee, ii. ^08 ; 
Queen’s appreciation of, ii. 305 ; 
coronation, iii. S85^ 580-583; inter- 
view with Napoleon, iii. 504^ 

Prince Frederick William of 

(afterwards Emperor ^ Frederick), 
question of marriage, iii. 181, 18{), 
187, 231, 248, 200, 280 ; marriage to 
thePrincess Royal, iii. 321,5^1,385 ; 
birth of a son (present Emperor), iii. 
401 ; death of the King of Prussia, 

iii. 540-544; coronation of the King 
and Queen of Prussia, iii. 580-583 

Marie Louise Augusta, Princess 

of (grandmother of present German 
Emperor), ii. 12G, 384, 385 ; Queen 
writes to, on death of Czar, iii. 142 
Pulfceney, Mr (afterwards Earl of 
Bath), i. 491 

Punjab {see India), ii. Id/, 233; 

annexation of, ii. 5^7, 262 ; iii. P25 
Puseyites, ii. 19, 826, 332, 337, 456 


Quadexjple Alliance, i. G09 ; ii. 427 


Rachel, Madame, i. 365 
Racine, Jean Baptiste (1639-1699), 
tragedian and poet, i. 52 
Radeteky, Marshal, Austrian General, 
ii. 166 j 211 y 215 ; defeats Pied- 
montese at Custozza, ii. 226, 260 
Radicals, i. 72, 85, 117; ii. 144, 
256, 378, 488 ; defeat Govern- 

ment on House Tax, ii. 499-502 ; 
inclusion in Lord Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment, ii. 500-523 ; iii. 381 
Radnor, third Earl of, i, 421 
Radowitz, General, Prussian Minister 
fox Foreign Affairs, ii. 332, 833 
Raglan, Lady, iii. 164 

Lord, see Somerset, Lord 

Fitzioy 

Railways ; accident near Reading, i. 
464 ; Queen’s first journey on 
G.W.R., i. 507 
Rajpoot Hili States, ii. 87 
Ramnuggur, English reverse at, ii. 
167 

Ramsgate, Queen’s visit to, i. 14, 16, 
25 

Rangoon, ii. 460 
Raphael, painter, i. 420 


Rawul Piiidee, ii. 257 
Rechberg, (’omit, An-^triaii Foreign 
Minister, iii. 520 

Redan batteries, attack on, iii. 81, 
160, 102, 207, 209 

Redschid Pasha, Turkish Minister, 
ii. 560 ; iii. 34 
Reeve, Henry, ii. 314 
Reform Bill, i. 26, 78 ; ii. 354, 402, 
JO, 44(5, 567; uiihdrawii, iii 2, 

10, 18, !J0, 25, 29, 75, 7(5; intro- 
duced by liisraeli, iii. 20rJ, 414 

Reform, parliamentary and municipal, 
i. 27 

Refugee (Jnesiion, ii. 525 
Regency Bill, i. JiJ^ 

Reinhardtsbrun, i. 235 ; ii* 5t 
Ilellslab, Louis, novedist, i. (527, 631 
Review in ’Windsor Park, ii. 15; 
Crimean troops *at Aldershot, iii. 
251, 253, 254 ; field day, I860, iii. 
508; at Edinburgh, iii. 517 
des l)eu,r ii. 1 5(5 

Berne IletTOs'pectm% ii. 217 
llianzares, Duke oi‘, marriage, ii. jC, 115 
Rich, Mr, iii. lOf) ; Fiaronet, iii. (507 
Richmond, Duchess of, i. 158 

Duke of, i. 155, • ‘s’V 

Ripon, first Earl of (Mr Robinson), 
Chancellor of the E.xe!HH|Ucr, 
speech on Queen’s edueation, i. 
13, 376; President of Board of 
Trade, I. 387 ; political history, i. 
888; ii. 77 
Rio Janeiro, ii. 157 
Riots, Mantihester, i, 529 ; tollhar, 
L 5(>4, 60lf, 616; diartlst demon- 
stration, ii. 1 98, 200 ; Birmingham, 

11. 226 ; Stockport, ii. 474 

River Plate, ii. 157 
Robinson, Mr, see Earl of 

Rocky Mountains, (’anmk, dispute as 

to tenfitory, ii, 65 
Roden, third Earl of, iii. 24 
Roebuck, Mr, ii. 293, 439; motion 
on conduct of Crimeaii War, iii. 80, 
91, 96-98; result, iii, 99, JOO; C Com- 
mittee, iii. 113, 135, 136, 138, 142 ; 
Chinese dispute, iii. 289 ; Ireland, 
iii. 352 ; Reform Bill, iii. 414 
Rokeby, Lord, iii. 77 
Rolle, Lord, Queen’s Coronation, i. 

m 

RoUin, Charles, Ewtoire Amkme, 

I 60 

, — , Ledru, French President, ii. 

1 205 ^ 283 
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HomagDa, The, assembly of, and 
Victor Emmanual, iii. SoLi iii. 
485 

Homan Catholics, Maynooth College 
grant, ii. 35^ 42 ; Bill, ii. 96, 99 ; 
papal aggression, ii. nS, 331-337, 
365, 456 ^ 

Romano, Ginlio, painter, i. 420 
Rome, Prince Albert's visit to, i. 191 ; 
Pope's flight from, ii. 243; and 
England, ii. 334; Lord Rnsseirs 
draft on the Roman Question, iii. 
568 

Romilly, Sir John, Master of the 
Rolls, iii. 374 

Rosebery, fourth Earl of, i. 80 
Rosenau, the, ii. 51 
Rosslyn, Lady, i. 390 
Rothesay, Lord Stuart de. Ambas- 
sador at St Petersburg, i. 409 
Rothschild, Baron, iii. 832 
Rowan, Colonel, Commissioner of 
Police, ii. 198 
Roxburgh, Duke of, i. 350 
Eoyal Charter^ wreclc of, iii. 894 
Royal Exchange, opened by the 
Queen, ii. i, 32 

Princess, see Victoria 

Royston, Lord, i. 488 
Runjeet, Singh, i. 294 ; ii. 258 ; Koh- 
i-noor diamond, ii. 287 
Russell, Lord John (afterwards Earl), 
Irish Municipal Bill, i. 85 ; Leader 
of the House, i. 99 ; result of the 
elections, i, 116, 117 ; i* 135 ; death 
of his wife, i. 166, 168 ; Home 
Secretary, i. 178; civil government 
of the Army, i. 185 ; Corn Laws, 

i. 186, 479 ; politics, i. 336, 349, 
354 ; Sugar Duties, i, 345 ; Colonial 
Secretary, i. 387 ; political career 
of, i. 888; reply to Plymouth 
address, i. 459 ; opposition to 
Income Tax Bill, i. 508; con- 
version to repeal of Corn Laws, ii. 
S5y 57 ; views on Queen's absence 
from England, ii. 50; unable to 
form a Government, ii. 69-71, 83 ; 
explanation, ii. 86^ 94 ; resignation 
of Sir R. Peel, ii. 95, 96 ; under- 
takes to form a Government, ii, 
98, 102 ; pensions, ii. 104 ; Queen's 
views on a dissolution, ii. 108 ; 
Spanish marriage difficulties, ii. 
113-122, 127 ; Portuguese and 
Spanish affairs, ii. 137^ 139, 140, 
156 ; possible dissolution, ii. 142 ; 


crisis in the City, ii. 153 ; birth of 
second son, ii. 201 ; difficulty as to 
despatches, ii. 212, 262, 263, 264 ; 
Germany, ii. 272 ; case of Don 
Pacifico and Mr Einlay, ii. 277- 
270, 288 ; report, ii. 289 ; Prince 
Albert’s memos, on Lord Palmer- 
sLon’s Foreign Policy, ii. 279, 289, 
309, 312 ; offer to resign, ii, 288 ; 
on Lord Palmerston’s removal, 

ii. 312 ; Haynau despatch, ii. 
319-322; on Ritualism, 
Popery,” ii. S26 ; and Sir James 
Graham, ii. 343 ; defeat of Govern- 
ment, ii. 345, 346 ; resignation of, 
ii. 348; failures to form a nev? 
Government, ii. 346-371 ; memo, 
as to uniting with Peelites, ii. 357 ; 
old Government to continue, ii. 
377 ; memo, on state of Govern- 
ment, ii. 377 ; Palmerston's recep- 
tion of Kossuth, ii. 392-400 ; 
Parliamentary Reform, ii. 402, 403 ; 
Lord Palmerston's approval of coup 
d'etat, Paris, ii. 404-411 ; dismissal 
of Lord Palmerston, ii. 415 ; and 
Lord Palmerston's successor, ii. 
416 - 421 ; discomfiture of Lord 
Palmerston in the House, ii. 488- 
440 ; resignation, ii. 445 ; Lord 
Grey's opinion of, ii, 453-454 ; and 
Lord Palmerston, ii. 458 ; ii. 461 ; 
on dissolution, ii. 462 ; Militia Bill 
blunder, ii. 470 ; education, ii. 
473 ; resignation of Lord Derby, 
ii. 500 ; refusal of Foreign Office, 
ii, 501-507 ; accepts Foreign Office, 

ii. 514-518; resigns Foreign 
Secretarybhip, ii. 524 ; Leadership 
without office, ii. 532 ; possible 
retirement, ii. 557> 558 ; war 
measures, ii. 570 ; President of the 
Council, iii. 1, 43 ; withdraws 
Reform Bill, iii. 2, 10, 18, 20, 29 ; 
incomprehensible actions, iii. 26, 
27 ; Disraeli’s attack on, iii. 4 ^ ; 
Austrian alliance, iii. 62, 64 ; urges 
more vigorous measures, iii. 68 ; 
proposed resignation, iii. 73-77 ; 
and Mr Kennedy's loss of office, 

iii. 78 1 Ministry defeated, re- 
signation, iii. 80, 91, 93, 100 ; 
visit to Paris, iii. 87; failure to 
form a Government, iii. 111-122 ; 
Government of 1855, iii. 126 ; 
Vienna Conference, iii. SO, 132 ; 
Colonial Office, iii. 80, 138, 139; 
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liissell^ Lord ^(kn— continued. 
Austria’s proposed terms of 
Crimean settlement^ iii. 
attacks on^ and resignation^ iii. 
152, 166, 167, 168; iii. 241; 
Chinese dispute, iii. 283, 289 ; and 
the House of Lords, iii. 287 ; re- 
tains his seat, iii. 293; financial 
crisis, iii. 325; Conspiracy Bill, 
iii. 336 \ Reform Bill, iii. 350; 
India Bill, iii. 354; competitive 
examinations, iii. 377; new Reform 
Bill, iii. oOS, 414; reconciliation 
with Palmerston, iii. 893 ; Foreign 
Secretary, iii. 441-445 ; France and 
Austria, iii. 450 ; differences with 
the Queen on Italian Policy, iii. 
461-476, 478-483, 487-497, 502- 
506 ; Reform Bill, iii, I{8 ^ ; re- 
volution doctrines, iii. 489; de- 
spatch to French Government, iii. 
497 ; Abolition of Paper Duties 
Bill, iii, 609-513 ; proposed visit of 
Emperor of Austria, iii. 520 ; dis- 
agreement with Palmerston, iii. 535, 
539 ; goes to the House of Lords, iii. 
535, 639 ; despatch to America, iii. 
536 1 iii. 546; and Gen. Garibaldi, 
iii. 550, 561, 552, 554 ; Danish 
Question, iii. 561 ; draft to Rome, 
iii. 563; the Garter, iii. 663; 
peerage, iii. 567 

Lord William, i. 255 ; murder 

of, i. 278 

Odo (afterwards Lord Ampt- 

hill), Secretary of Legation at 
Florence, iii. 391 ; interviews with 
the Pope ; iii. 897, 454 
Russell’s Modern Europe, i. 49 
Russia, Hereditary Grand Duke of 
(afterwards Alexander II.), i. 194, 
217 

Nicholas, Emperor of, i. 296 ; 

visit to England, ii. 13 ; Queen’s 
opinion of, ii. 14, 16, 17, 20 ; effect 
on foreign countries, ii. 23 ; on the 
French Revolution, ii. 196 ; dispute 
with France, ii. 1(82 ; letters to and 
from the Queen on the Eastern 
Question, ii. 659-566 ; and Turkey, 
iii. 5, 6; and Napoleon, iii. 7; 
interview with Sir H. Seymour, iii. 
33 ; death, iii. 80, 141 
- — Empress-Dowager of, widow of 
Emperor Nicholas, iii. 392 

Alexander, Emperor of, m 

Alexander 


Russia, Empress Marie Alexandrovna 
(wife of Alexander), iii. 259 

, and England, i. 112 ; protector 

of the Forte, i. 280 ; ancl Central 
Asia, i. 412 ; France and England, 
ii. 23 ; Poland, ii. 135 ; dispute 
with France, ii. IfSl ; war with 
Turkey, ii. 5.?^ ; Eahiern Question, 

ii. 531-540, 540-5(>6, 571-574 ; iii. 
1, 5, 6, 21, 22 ; Ambassador leaves 
London, iii. 11 ; England declares 
war with, iii. 2Jf ; Napoleon’s views 
on the crisis, iii. 31 ; Prussia, iii. 37 ; 
repulse by Turkey, iii. ; defeat 
on the Alma, iii. 55, 63 ; opinion of, 
in India, iii. 58; Balaklava, iii. 
64; Inkerman, iii. 67^ 70-72; 
death of (ktr Nicholas, iii. 81 ; 
fall of Sebastopol, iii. HO ; Four 
Points” negotiation, iii. H2, 152; 
Kertsch and' the gravel pits (Redan) 
taken, iii. 160 ; defeat on the River 
Tchernaya, iii. 17/ ; Austrian 
ultimatum, iii. 193 ; peace and 
terms of settlement, ill 201, 232- 
235 ; procrastination in carrying 
out terms, iii. 202, 227, -64 272 ; 
Lord Granville’s opinioii of, iii. 
259; reported treaty with France, 

iii. 44 ? Danish Question, iii, 

561 


Saiooes’ Homes, iii. 423 
St Albans, Disfranchisement, ii. 462 
St Arnaud, Marshal, commands 
French Army in Crimea, death, iii. 
1, 2, 35, 38 

St Cloud, Queen’s visit to, iii. 172 
St Edward’s CJhair, i. 155 

Cliapel, i. 356, 156 

St Germans, Earl of, Postmaster- 
General, ii. 77 

St Juan, Island of, United States 
claim to, iii. 476 

St Leonard’s, Queen’s visit to, i. 50, 51 
St Leonards, Lord (Lord Chancellor), 
refusal to join Government of 1854 
iii. 343 

Saint-Simon, Due de, Mimoim, i. 
545 

Sak, proposed occupation of, iii. 235 
Saldanha, Marshal, ii* 107 
Sale, Lady, her journal, i. 481 
Sir Robert, success in Afghan- 
istan, i, 465, 480, 604 ; pension, i. 
556 ; death, ii. 89 
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Salisbury^ Bisliop of (Dr Fislier);, ' 
Queen’s reminiscences of, i. 14 

Marquess President of the 

Council^, iii. 345 

Sand, Georges, Comtem de Thidol- 
dadts novel by, ii. 32 
Sandon, discount, Sugar Duties, i. 345 
Saiiclwicli, (Countess of, i. 223 
SaiiH Souci, deatli of King of Prussia, 
at, iii. 541 

Sardinia, Princess Clotbilde of, 
!narriage of, iii. 53.^, 1^22 
— — Kings of, see Charles Albert 
and Vict{)r Emmanuel 
Sardinia, ii. lOG^ 200; war with 
Austria, ii. 211, 215, 221, 226, 228; 
Western Alliance against Russia, 
iii. 80 ; success against Russia, iii. 
171 ; iii. 196, 204 ; Treaty of Peace, 
iii. 271 ; alliance with England 
and France against Russia, iii. 893 ; 
war with Austria, and cession of 
Lombardy to, iii. 89 /^ ; refusal to 
disarm, iii. 4^8 ; sympathy with, 
iii, 419 ; Government of Tuscany, 
iii. 421 ; Napoleon’s promise of 
help, iii. 4^2; Duchies of Parma, 
Modena and Romagna, transferred 
to, ii. 4^5 ; disavowal of Garibaldi, 
iii. 4^5 

Savoy, annexation to France, iii. 4^4} 
491, 502 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, House of, history 
of, i. 2, 4 

Saxe -Coburg, Ernest, Duke of, 
(Prince Consort’s father), i. 5, 30, 
61 ; death, ii. 7 

— - Ernest, Prince of (Prince 
Consort’s brother), i. 61, 79 ; ill- 
ness, i, 89 

Prince Augustus of, parentage 

and marriage, i. 6, 540, 574 
Saxe - Saalfeld - Coburg, Duchess of, 
i. 18, 24 

- — - Francis, Duke of, i. 12, 29; 

iii. 558 

Saxe -Weimar, Prince Edward of, 
letter to the Queen, iii. 09 
— — Prince William and Princess 
Louise of, i. 40 

Saxony, Crown Prince of, iii. 582^^ 

Frederick Augustus H,, King 

of, ii. 14, 18 
Schleinitz, M., ii. 297 
Schleswig, ii. 166, 216, 228, 280; 
union with Holstein, ii. 264, 296, 
302, 307 ; iii. 856 


School for Scandal, i. 275 
Schulenherg, Countess, iii. 581 
Sch wartzenberg, Prince, Prime 
Minister of Austria, ii. 458, 460 
Scone Palace, Queen’s visit to, i. 
537, 539 

Scotch Fusiliers wounded from the 
Crimea, iii. 140 

Scotland, Church crisis, i. 560, 561, 
564 ; admission of Ministers’ Bill, 

i. 611 ; the Queen’s visit to Bal- 
moral, ii. 387-390, 473, 476; to 
Edinburgh, iii. 517 

Scott, General, iii. 596 

Gilbert, architect, iii. 566 

Scutari, iii. 2 ; hospital at, iii. 7B, 79, 
99 

Search, right of, on the high seas, ii. 

6, 465 ; iii. 593, 695-597 
Seaton, Lord, see Colborne 
Sebastopol, iii. 1, 55, 56 ; bombard- 
ment, iii. 64 ; fall, iii. 180 
Secretary of State, see State, Secretary 
of 

at War, see War, Secretary at 

Sepoys, mutiny of, iii. 284, SOO, 802 
Septennial Act, i. 72 ; ii. 142 
Serpent’s Island, Russia’s ciaiin to, 
iii. 202, 264 
Settemhrini, iii. 398 
Sevigne, Mme. de, i. 52 ; iii. 218 
Sevifie, Duke of (Don Enrique), ii. 
52 

Seymour, Lord (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset), Roebuck Committee 
Report, iii. 142. See Somerset, 
Duke of 

Admiral, occupies Chinese fort, 

iii. 288 

Mr Digby, M.P., iii, 511, 514 

Sir Hamilton, Minister at 

Brussels, i. 177^ 401 ; Envoy- 
Extraordinary at Lisbon, ii. 140, 
158, 212, 213, 214; Petersburg, 

ii. 348 ; Eastern Question, ii. 524 ; 
recaR from St Petersburg, iii. 11 ; 
interview with the Czar, iii. 83; 
^^neutralisation,” iii. 192 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, see Ashley, Lord 
Shell, Mr, Minister at the Court of 
Tuscany, ii. 834 ; death, ii. 885 
Shere Singh, surrender of, ii. 257 
Short, Dr Thomas Vowler (afterwards 
Bishop of Sodor and Man), i, 83 ; 

Sketch of History of Church of 
England,” i. 567 
1 Sibthorp, Colonel, iii. 97 
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Sicily^ rising in^, ii. 166, ^^7. See 
Garibaldi 

Sikhs {m India)^ aggressive, ii. 36 ; 
defeat of, ii. 8If., 91 ; boundaries, 
ii, 87 ; murder of two Englishmen, 

ii. 167 ; hostility of, ii. 233, 234 ; 
successful operations against, ii. 
21^7, 257 

Silesia, insurrection in, ii. 55 
Silistria, Turkish success at, iii. i, 
Simpson, General, retirement from 
the command in the Crimea, iii. 
81 ; death of Lord Raglan, iii. 163 ; 
Commander - in - Chief, iii. 165 ; 
position, iii. 170; Queen’s congratu- 
lations on fall of Sebastopol, iii. 
181, 182 

Sinclair, Sir George, M.P,, L 561 
Singapore, convict population of, iii, 
362 

Singh, Maharajah Dhuleep, m 
Dhuleep 

Sinope Harbour, affair of, ii. 5^5, 574 ; 

iii. 145 

Slavery, abolition of, i. 27, 349, 473, 
479 

Slidell, Mr, Southern Confederacy 
Envoy, iii. 593, 596, 597 
Smith, Mr Robert Vernon (afterwards 
Lord Lyveden), Under -Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, i. 34G, 
586 ; iii. 97 ; Board of Control, iii. 
188, 162, 163 ; annexation of Oudli, 
iii. 279 ; on Indian Mutiny, 
iii. 303 ; iii. 345 ; Oudh Proclama- 
tion, iii. 356 

Sir Harry, ii. 84 ; Governor of 

Cape of Good Hope, Boer War, ii. 
167 ; wounded, ii. 2S8, 239 ; Kaffir 
War, ii. 3S9 ; Orange River Free 
State, hi. 255 

Sir Lionel, Governor of 

Jamaica, i. 178 

Smithfeld Cattle Show, Queen’s visit 
to, iii. 534 

Smyth, William, Professor of Modern 
History, i. 546 

Su^he, George, member of Young 
England” party, ii. 19 
Sobraon, defeat of the Sikhs at,ii, 57,91 
Socialism, possibilities in Russia, iii. 
260 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Prince Consort presides at 
meeting, ii. 385 

Solferino, battle of, iii. 394, 4^0 
Solyman Pasha, i. 310 


Somerset, 11th Duke of, death, ill. 184 

12th Duke of, First Lord of the 

Admiralty, iii. 445 ; Garter, iii. 
564 ; iii. 593. See Seymour, Lord 

Lord Fitzroy, afterwards Lord 

Raglan, ii. 476, 480 ; Commander 
of Forces for the East, iii. 30; 
victory at the Alma, iii. 64 ; Field- 
Marshal, hi. 67 ; Inkerman, iii. 67, 
70-72 ; death of, hi. 81, 163 ; 
welfare of the Army, iii. 8(), 87, 103 
Somnaixth, Gates of Temple of, i. 557, 
586, 598 

Sonderbiind, the, ii. 163 
Sooja, Shah, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
i.^ 179, 264, 557; Koh-kioor 
diamond, ii. 287 

Sophia, Princess, daughter of George 
III. i. 41 ; death, ii. 173 
Soulb, Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia, 

i. 142 ; ii. 320 

South Africa, Natal insurrection, i. 
535 ; Sir H. Smith’s proclamation 
in 1848, ii. 167 ; Dutch War, ii. 238 
Southern, Mr, Secretary of Legation 
at Lisbon, ii. 132, 138, 139, 140 
Spain, disputed succession, i. 66 , 64 
73 ; and Portugal, i. 75, 79 ; ii. 
140, 157 ; Lord Palmerston on, i. 
86; battle at Bilbao, i. 86; con- 
stitution, i. 107 ; condition of, i. 
125, 181 ; the Fueros, i. 238 ; 
Mission i. 415 ; guardianship 
of young Queen, i. 4^4 \ ^^nd 
France, i. 436, 440, 470 ; proposed 
marriage of the young Queen, i. 
542, 607, 609 ; ii. 36, 37, 52, SB, 
106, 114-129 ; Don Carlos’ abdica- 
tion of claim to throne, ii. 36; 
changes in Ministry, ii* ISO ; and 
England, ii. I 4 1 ; and Sir IL Bulwer, 

ii. 208 ; and Lord Palmerston, ii. 
285 ; Queen of Spain’s desire for 
the Garter, ii. 390 

Infanta of, i. €00 ; ii. 37, 52, 

55, 115, 117, 122, 127 ; hi. 6B 

Queen of, m Christina 

Spath, Baroness, i. 19, 25, 157 
Spithead, accident, ii. 237 
Spooner, Mr, Conspiracy Bill debate, 
ih. 336 

Spring Rice, Mr, Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, i. 185 

Stafford, Auguste, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, iii. 99 

Stamp Duties Bill, hi, M7; stamp 
on cheques, iii. 382 
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^fmulurdy newspaper, iii. 9 

Stanhope^ Philip ilemy, fourili 
Eaiij i. i;]B 

— - Lady Wilhelinliiaj I 154, 157, 
150 

Shinley, Lord (afterwards fourteenth 
Karf of Derby), thrice Prime 
Minister, i. HO^ 17B ; Colonial 
Keeretary, I 205, B85, 387; Corn 
Laws, ii. 57 ; resignation, ii. 64, 
76; Froteetioii dinner, ii. IJf/f,; 
vote of censure, ii. POO, P0J-295, 
344, 316 ; failure to form a Coveru- 
mtmt, ii. 34B, 349, 352,361-869,876, 
3B0; Prime Afinister, ii. 445-456; 
and the Church, ii. 455 ; adherence 
to treaties, ii. 457 ; the Queen’s views 
m\ Militia Bill, ii. 400; Disfiran- 
ehisement Bill, ii. 403 ; question 
of dissolution, ii. 404 ; progress of 
democracy, ii. 465,400; Protection, 
ii. 467 ; militia Bill, ii. 467, 470, 
471; Italy, ii. 468, 469; military 
appointments, ii. 476 ; national de- 
fen<*es, ii. 481,483-485 ; confusion of 
Parties, ii. 489-492 ; Budget, ii, 493 ; 
Princess Ilolieulolie’s marriage, ii. 
495-409 ; resignation, hi. 500-502 ; 
athick on Lord Aberdeen, ii. 507, 
509, 517 ; tiikes leave of the Q^een, 

ii. 517; Roebuck Motion, hi. 98; 
failure to form a government, iii. 
aO, 103410, 115 ; on title of Prince 
Consort, iii. PV/.9, 250 ; China War 
debate, attack on Lord Palmerston, 

iii. 291 ; Conspiracy Bill, iii. oBl^ 
335, 337 ; forma a Government, iii. 
340-345 ; Oudh Proclamation and 
resignation of Lord Ellenboroiigli, 
iii. 358-862; possible dissolution, 
iii. 361, 363-366 ; vote of censure 
withdravm, iii. 368-372 ; competitive 
examinations, iii. 376, 377 ; new 
Reform Bill, iii. S9S\ Qneen’s 
letter to French Emperor, iii. 402; 
Indian Army Question, iii. 405- 
408 ; Queen’s letter to Emperor of 
Austria, iii. 411 ; proposed congress 
to settle Ihilian Question, iii. 418- 
427 ; Queen’s speech, iii. 430-435 ; 
resignation on defeat of Govern- 
ment, iii. 436, 437 

Lord (afterwards fifteenth Earl 

of Derby), Colonial Secretary, iii. 
188, 345, 371; his position with 
regard to the Queen, iii. 385-387 ; 
Indian Army Question, iii. 405- 
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407, 408 ; Peers and Money Bills, 
iii. 48^ 

Stanley of Aldeiiey, Lord, Secretary 
to Treasury, ii. 164, 496 ; iii. 190 
State, Secretary ofj duties of, i. 130; 
iii. 43 

Stephanie, Grand Duchess, ii. 276 
St^hen, James, Under-Secretary for 
Colonies, retirement, ii. 154 ; Privy 
Council, ii. 156 

Slockmar, Baron, private physician 
and secretary to King Leopold, 
unofficial adviser to the Queen, i. 
33 ; accompanies Prince iUhert on 
tour, i. 34, 341 ; his character, i. 34, 
35, 88 ; i. 89, 93, 95, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 107, 266, 417 ; memos, on 
Lord Melbourne’s correspondence 
with tlie Queen, i. 427, 442, 452 ; 
illness, i. 492 ; i. 594, 596 ; Spanish 
marriage, ii. 123, 228 ; on a 
Minister’s duty, ii. 282 ; ii. 333, 380, 
438; Legion of Honour, ii. 488; 
iii. 03, 217 ; illness of, hi. 236 
Stockport, riot at, ii. 474 
Stopford, Admiral Sir Robert, i. 818^ 
326 

Stoweil, Lord, law of nations, iii. 593 
Strafford, Earl of, ii. 149, 15(3, 477 ; 

Field-Marshal, iii. 185 
Straits Settlements, iii. 352 
Strangford, Viscount, i. 409, 603 
Strangways, Brigadier-General, died 
at Inkerman, iii. 67 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount 
(formerly Sir Stratford Canning), 

ii. 163, 446 ; Eastern Question, ii. 

5Jfl, 550, 555, 556, 560-566, 
671-573 ; illness of, iii. 34 ; victory 
of the Alma, iii. 55, 66 ; and the 
Pope, iii. 457 

Strawberry Hill, sale of, i. 489 
Strelitz, ii. 224 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, i. 404 

Stroekens, Major, i. 86 

Strutt, Mr, Chancellor of the Duchy, 

iii. 4^ 

Stuart, Miss, marriage, i. 487 

W ortley J. (afterwards second 

Baron Wharncliffe), President of 
the Council, i. 376, 387 
Sudbury, disfenchisement of, ii. 
461 

Suffrage, Queen's view of, ii. 403 ; 

extension of, h. 391, 403, 443 
Sugar Duty, i. 333 ; Colonial prefer- 
ence, ii. 19, 107 
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Sully, Maximilien, Due de, Memoirs 
of, L 49, 59 
Sunday Ibands, iii. 171 
Surrey, Earl of (afterwards thirteenfcli 
Duke of Norfolk),!. 167; Treasurer 
of the Household, i. 346^ 

Sussex, Duke of, politics, i. 7, 9, 14, 
15, 92, 98 ; Ireland, i, 165, 175 ; 
precedence, i. 262 ; Regency Bill, 
i. ^6^, 474, 490 ; will of, i. 598-590 
Sutherland, second Duke of) death, 
iii. 564 

Duchess of, i. 130, 154 ; Queen 

Victoria’s valued friend, ii. 450; 
letter to Queen on her husband’s 
death, iii* 564 

Sweahorg, hombardineut of, iii. 81 
Sweden, and Morocco, ii. 4 ; Schleswig 
question, ii. ^SO ; and Norway, iii. 
169 

and Norway, Charles XV., King 

of, visit to the Queen, iii. 571 ; his 
views on foreign affairs, iii. 572-574 
Switzerland, internecine strife, ii. 
136, 161-103 ; and France, ii. 400 ; 
rising in, iii. 272 ; protest against 
annexation of Savoy, iii. 4^5 ; claim 
to parts of Savoy, iii. 502 
Syria, i. 226, 265, 803 ; successes in, 
i 310, SI 8; war, ii. 81 ; Napoleon’s 
policy, iii. 485 


Tahiti, dispute with France, ii. 1, 24y 
80 

Tait, Dr A. C., Bishop of London, 
iii. 261 

Talbot, Lady Mary, i. 154, 159 

, Monsignore, iii. 454 

Tallenay, M. de, ii. 204? 220, 221 
Talleyrand, Prince, death of, i. 147 
Tamburini, Sr, opera singer, i. 278 
Tangiers, bombardment of, ii. 24 
Tankerville, Earl of, i. 251 
Taweil, Salt Hill murderer, ii. 321 
Taylor, Sir Herbert, i. 88 
Taymouth, Lord Breadalbane’s house, 
Queen’s visit to, i. 537 
Tchernaya, River, success of the Allies 
at, iii. 81, 171 

T4ba, Count de (afterwards Count de 
Montijo), ii. 527 

Temple, Hie Hon. Sir William, 
K.C.B., Minister, Plenipotentiary, 
Naples, iii. 178 
Templeton, Viscount, i. 80 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson, i. 586 


Tennyson, Alfred, poet, ii. 5S ; Poet 
Laui’eale, ii. 825 
Terceira, Due de, i. 69 ; ii. 482 
Terni, cataract at, Prince Albert’s 
visit to, i. 191 

Tlianies, pollution of the, iii. 378 
Theresa, Archduchess, i. 67 
Therese, Princess, i. 668 
Thiers, Louis A., French Premier, i. 

188, 286 ; ii. 441, 472 
Tliirlwali, Bishop of St Davids, iii, 
530 

Thoiivenei, M. de, French Foreign 
Minister, iii. 487 ; and Lord John 
Russell’s despatch, iii. 407 ; iii. 502 
Threepenny pieces, circulation of, ii. 
44 

Ticino, Austrian troops on the, iii. 
418, 426 

Hmber duty, i. 333 
limes, newspiper, i. 533 ; ii. 24, 32, 
85, 56, 102, 160, 204, 226, 261, 
286, 289, 314, 337; 422, 499; 
iii. 1, 9, 20 ; Cbiinea, iii. ^5, 
Queen’s visit to France, iii. 170 ; 
enquiry on Crimean officers, iii. 
222 ; iii. 244, 323 ; tittacks on 
Prussia, iii. 384 ; report of a private 
interview, iii. 443 ; abuse of 
Germany, iii. 587, 581) 

Tindal, Chief Justice, i. 587 
Tippoo Sahib, iii. 49 
Tite, Mr (afterwards Sir William), 
architect, iii. 560 
Tithes, i. 55 

Tolibar, riots, i. 56 i, 6O4, 61 G 
Tomantoul, Queen’s visit to, iii, 518 
Tory party and the Royal family, i, 
6, 7 ; consolidation of, i. 27 ; 
Queen’s opinion of, i. 30, 77, 78, 
257, 202, 268 ; failure of, i. 85 ; 
organisation of, i. 117 ; unsuccessful 
attempt to form a Ministry, i. 194- 
214; vote of censure on Govern- 
ment and biicctesa at the polls, i. 
819, 361 ; Nottingham election, 
i. 332 ; amendment to address, 1841, 
i. 378 ; (Jabinet, i. »387 ; Finance, 
Income-Tax, Import Duties, i. ; 
Corn Law debate, i. 583; Irish 
Arms Bill, i. 603 ; dissensiom 
(Young England party), ii. i, 19; 
resignation, ii. 35, 00; return to 
office, ii. 35, 69-74 ; repeal of Corn 
Laws, ii. ; defeat on Irish 

Coercion Bill, ii. S4l resignation, 

; ii. 95, 186; on intorvexftioa in 
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Fortiiffal^ ii. i//}, 250; peril of tlie 
Mini!>tryj ii. ^>42 ; clefeat of tlie 
(lovemineut^ ii. 045^ 010; inability 
to forni a Ciovoriimeni, ii. 0404378; 
Parliamentary Reform^ ii. 402^ 403 ; 
resignation of Wlil^ Government; 
ii. 445 ; Lord Derby i)ecomes Prime 
^liiiihter, ii. 447-450 ; first debate; 
ii. 4f>l- 10 1 ; (|iiestion of dissolution; 
ii. 4(51 ; Fre<} Trade debate; ii. 
4B7-48d; Budget; ii. 493; defeat 
ofi lax and resignation; 

ii. 41)1)“502 ; i liiiia Wtxv debate; iii, 
293 

Traetarian movement; ii. 820; 384 
I'ransporl Land CorpS; iii. 200 
IVansva.'d; inrlepeiideiice of; ii. 1C7 ; 

iii. 255 

Trapani, (bunt; Spanisb marriage; 

ii. S(J, 37, 52; 100, 118 

I'reaty of 1850, bettlement of Eastern 
Question; ni. hV, 82; 201, 232; 
Nanking; ii. f)52 

Trelawncy; Sir Jobu; and Cburcb 
rateS; iii. J^IS 

Treneb; Elcbard ClieneviX; Dean of 
Westminster, iii. 201 
Tmit^ steamship; seizure of Envoys; 

iii, 593; 595 

Treport; Queen’s visit tO; ii. 51; 52; 
185 

TrianoU; iii. 173 

TroubridgO; Sir ThomaS; C.B.; great 
gallantry at InkermaU; iii, 161 
TrouvillC; ii. 184 
Truelove; trial of; iii. S40 
Tuckett; Captain Harvey; i. 331 
Tulioch, Colonel; iii. 221 
Tunbridge WellS; Queen's visits tO; 

i. 15; 25; 47, 49 
Turgot; M.; ii. 405; 410; 417 
Turkey, Convention about Egypt; i. 

280-300, 325; war with Russia, 

ii. 625 ; Eastern Question; ii. 531; 

530-540; 5//7; 550-560; 571-574; 
and Persia; iii. 5 ; Russian occupa- 
tion of the Principalities; iii. 15; 
16 , 22 ; protocol signed for 

integrity of; iii. 24; success of; 

iii. 45 ; lixkerman; iii. 70-72 ; peace 
and terms of settlement; iii. 201, 
204-239; 264 

TurtoU; Dr ThomaS; Dean of Ely; 
ii. 4^ 

Tuscans; demtation to King Victor 
Emmanuel; iii. $94 
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Tuscany; Duke of; Pope’s opinion of; 
iii. 450 

Government of; iii. S94, 421 


UmbriA; conquered; iii. 485 
Unemployed; the; ii. 79; 199 
United StafceS; dispute with Canada; 

i. 320, 327; 4-^5, 462; right to 
search shipS; i. 465 ; treaty; i. 
577; 579; boundary dispute with 
England; ii. $5 ; Oregon boundary; 

ii. 97 ; Foreign Enlistment Act; iii. 
202, 278 ; financial crisis, iii. 823 ; 
military occupation of St Juan, iii. 
470 ; Prince of Wales’ visit to, iii. 
486 ; Abolitionist troubles; iii. 4 $^; 
conflict between Federal Govern- 
ment and Southern States, iii. 536; 
right to search neutral ships, iii. 
593; 595-507 ; draft despatch for 
release of Mason and Slidell, iih 
597 

Unkiar Skelessi, treaty of, i. 179 
Uruguay, ii. 157 
Utrecht; treaty of, ii. 127 
Uxbridge, Earl of, i. 141, 502, 585 
Countess of, i. 502; death, ii, 9 


Vaili^anT; Marshal; Minister of War, 
hi. 54; G.C.B., iii. 185; opinion 
of Morocco, iii. 282 ; goes to Italy 
in 1859; iii. 425 

Vane, Lord Harry, Conspiracy Bill 
debate, iii. 336 

Varna, Allied Forces sailing from, 
iii. 1, 45 

Venice, Republic proclaimed, ii. 166 ; 

ii. 230 ; Venetia in 1859, iii. 894 
Verney, Sir Harry, ii. 474 
Versailles, Queen’s visit to, hi. 173 
Vico, Colonel; death of, iii, 170 
Victoire, Princess, of Saxe-Coburg, 
i. 187 ; marriage to Due de Nemours, 

i. 269; flight from France, ii. 
183; 198; 209; 210 ; visits Queen 
Victoria, ii. 218, 219 

Victor Emmanuel; King of Sardinia, 

ii. 247s 259 ; visit to England, iii. 
81, 198; joins the Western Alli- 
ance, hi. 82; rumoured conver- 
sation with Louis Napoleon, iii- 
213 ; proposed marriage, iii. 262 ; 
war with Austria, entry into 
Milan, and conclusion of peace, 

iii. $94; and the Pope, hi. 398; 
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Victor Emmanuel— 
cession of Savoy and Nice^ iii. k^t ; 
war with Austria^ iii. 493 ; as King 
of Italy^ iii. 5^5 

Victoria^ Queen^ ancestry of^ i. 1-9 ; 
political position of, i. 10 ; memoir 
of her early years^ i. 11-28 ; rela- 
tions and friends^ i. 29-35; close 
correspondence and relationship 
with King Leopold^ i. 30;,^ 31 ; 
formation of her character^ i. 29- 
35; interesting points in her corre- 
spondencCj, i. 30-39 
1819 Born 24th May at Kensington 
Palace^ i. 11 

1819-1826 lleminiscences of early 
childhood^ written hy herscli; 
i. 14-18 

1824 Miss Lclizen becomes her go- 
verness, i. 33 

1826 Visits George IV. at Windsor, 
i. 15-17 ; serious illness, i. 18 

1827 Visits George IV. at Windsor, i. 
17 

1828 First letter to Prince Leopold, 
i. 41 

1830 Duchess of Kent’s memo, on 
education, i. 19-22; June, 
George IV. died and William 
IV. succeeded, i. 25; Duchess 
of Northumberland appointed 
official governess, i. 33 
1832 King Leopold on the necessity 
of forming her character, i. 45 
1834 Visits Hever Castle, i. 47 ; 

reading and studies, i. 48-51 
1885 Confirmation, i. 53 

1836 Painful scene between the 
Duchess of Kent and ’Wiliitun 
IV., i. 26 ; possible suitors, i. 
60, 61 ; admiration for Prince 
Albert, i. 61, 62, 63; visits 
Lord Liverpool at Buxted Park, 
i. 64; church matters, i. 66, 
94 ; change of name discussed, 
i. 70 

1837 Music with Prince Albert, i. 76 ; 

her establishment, i. 03, 87 ; 
William IV. offers her an inde- 
pendent income, i. 88; 24ih 
May — attains her majority, i. 
89 ; accession imminent, i. 91 ; 
reliance on Lord Melbourne, i. 
93; 20th June— death of 

William IV. : Queen Vic- 
toria’s accession, i. 96; re- 
miniscences of events on the 


1837 King’s death, i. 97 ; address of 
condolence and congratulation, 
i. 99; her nationality, i. 102; 
her Ministers, i. 103 ; 13th 
July goes to Bucldiighani 
Palace, i. 109; 17th July— • 
prorogues Parliament, i. Ill ; 
singing lessons, i. 115; the 
elections, i. 116; King Leo- 
pold’s visit to Windsor Castle, 
i. 118 ; visit to Brighton, i. 119 ; 
goes to ilie House of Lords and 
gives her assent to the Civil 
List Bill, i. 125 

1838 Prince Albert’s education, i. 
141 ; distress at death of Louisa 
Louis, i. 142; deaths of old 
servants, i. 143 ; arrangements 
for the Coronation, i. 144, 145 ; 
draft letter to the King of 
Poriugal on Slave Trade, i. 
146; brilliant hall, i. 147 ; 28tli 
June—- Coronation Day, Queen’s 
reminiscences of, i. 163-162; 
Olh July — (Aronation Beview in 
Hyde Park, i. 161 ; at IVindsor 
(hstle, i. 166 

1830 Vi Brighton, i. 180; death of 
Princess Marie of Orleans, i. 
182; opens Parliameul, i, 184; 
disagreement with King 
Leopold, i. 190-194 ; Prince 
Albert’s tour in Italy, i. 
101 ; resignation of Lord Mel- 
bourne, i. 1 i)4 ; audience with 
Duke of Wellington and Sir 
II. Feel, i. 198-201 ; refusal 
to allow Sir il. Feel to appoint 
Ladies of her 1 l(RiKehold, i. 203- 
214; Lord Melbourne’s return 
to office, L 215; hall at 
Buckingham Palace, L 217 ; 
views on Cabinet crisis, i. 219, 
220; feelings for Prince Albert, 
L 224 ; at the Opera, i. 227 ; 
axwival of Priiu'e Alhei't am! 
Ernest at "Windsor Castle, i. 
237 ; announcement of her 
engagement to Prince Albert, 
i. 238, 230; her happiness, i. 
212; her letters to the llojal 
family, i. 245 ; letters to Prince 
Albert, L 247, 218, 252, 254, 
257, 258, 260, 261, 263, 266- 
269, 273 ; reads Declaration 
before the Privy Council, i 248 ; 
suggested peerage for Prince 
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Victoria, Qncm—rm>rmiied. 

18:VJ Albert, i. 2-i8-i5i!; Prince 
Albert’s Houscbold, i. 254-262 

1840 Queen opens Parliament and 
aiiiiounces intended marriage, 
i. 2(!7 ; Prince Albert’s gi-ant, i. 
270 ; marriage of tlie Queen to 
Prince Albert, i. 26'^, 273; tPs- 
hirluiBco Jit tlie Opera^ i. 2^8 j 
Prince Albert and politics, i. 
282 ; attempted assassination by 
Oxford, i. 281; views on foreign 
affairs, i. 313-315; birtb of 
Princess Royal, i. 317 
18 H ( 'hristeuing of Prineess Royal, 
i. .322; speocli from tlie Tliroue, 
i. 323; operations in. Chima, 
i. 32!); tbo Budget, i. 883; 

llouseliold appointment diffi- 
(>nlties, i. 337-345; impartial- 
itv, i. 358; visit to Ascot and 
Nuwdmm, i. 366; visit to 
Woburn Abbey, i._ 3^1, 372; 
carriage accident, i. 375 ; re- 
sign, ation of Wliig Ministry, i. 
37t5 ; Prince Albert as adviser, 
i. 383; interview witli Sir _ll. 
Peel and sorrow at parting witb 
Lord Melbourne, i. 388; seals 


of office exchanged. 


396; 


(inesiiou of future correspond- 
ence witb Lord Melbourne, 
i. 415, 427, 443, 452 ; indisposi- 
tion, i. 467 ; birth of first son, 
UOW King Edward VII., i. 467 , 
he is created Prince of Wales, 
i. 450 ; domestic happiness, i. 

1842 Cliristcning of 

Wales, 1. 472, 478, visit to 
Brighton, i. 481 ; excursion to 
Portsmouth, i. 482 ; decision to 
pay Income-Tax, i. 5 
tioii of a governess, i. 490, 495 , 
ball at Buckingham Palace, i. 
493 ; attempt by Francis on the 
Queen’s life, i- 499; Ascot and 
review of cavalry i. .^08, 504 , 
first railway journey, 1. o07 ; 
of presents sent by the Iman ot 
Muscat, i. 609, 610; attempt 
hy Bean on the Queens life, 
i. 511; death of the of 
Orleans, i. 612, 613, 618, 521 ; 
Ske riots, i. 629;536 
roirnes Parliament, i. 63^ , visit 
to Scotland, I 537 , 638; return 


1842 to Windsor, i. 539; steam 
yacht, i 541 ; domestic happi- 
ness, ii. 546 ; visit to Walmer 
Castle, i. 54G, 549, 565 ; King of 
Planover s claim to Crown jewels 
i. 550, 609 ; and France, i. 568 

1843 Gaieties at Windsor, i. 565 ; 
visit and recollections of Clare- 
mont, i. 565 ; education of 
Prince of Wales, i. 580 ; 
domestic happiness, i. 582 ; new 
chapel at Buckingham Palace, 

L 584; views on the verdict, 
not guilty but insane,^ in 
Macnaghten trial, i. 587 ; Prince 
Consort to hold levees for the 
Queen, i 589, 590, 592; the 
toast of the Prince, i. 595 ; birth 
and christening of Princess 
Alice, i. 601, 602; Turnpike 
riots in South Wales, i. 604, 
605, 616; resignation of the 
Duchess of Norfolk as Bed- 
chamber woman and successor, 

I 606, 608; suppression of 
duelling, i. 607; the Crovm 
jewels, i. 609 ; visit to the 
King and Queen of France at 
Chateau d’Eu, i. 613 ; visit to 
Belgium, i. 615 ; visit to Cam- 
bridge, Wimpole, and Bourne, 

I 621, 626, 630 ; visit to Sir R. 
Peel at Drayton Manor, i. 631, 
637 ; visit of Prince Consort to 
Birmingham, i. 634, 637, 639 ; 
visit to Belvoir Castle and 
Chatsworth, i. 637 , 639 

1844 Opens the new Royal Exchange, 
ii. I, 32 ; visit to Claremont, 
ii. 4, 6, 6 ; carriage accident, ii. 
5, 6; death of the Duke of 
Saxe “ Cokirg Gotha, ii. 7 ; 
brochure of Prince de Joinville, 
ii. 12; visit of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, ii. 1%!^^ 
20, 23 ; domestic happiness, il 6, 
8; uncle and niece, ii. 11; review 
in Windsor Great Pm-k, and 
Ascot races, ii. 15; visit of King 
Louis Philippe, ii. 25, 33 
1845 Spanish marriage question, n. 
37, 52; state of Buckingham 
Palace, ii. 38 ; question as to 
Prince Albert’s title, ii. 39, 40 ; 
sponsor to Sir R. Peel’s grand- 
son, ii. 41; Queen’s purchase ot 
Osborne, ii. 41, 49 ; £ow Church 
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Victoria^ Queen— 

1845 bigotry^ ii. 48 ; King Leopold’s 
birthday letter^ ii. 45 ; visit of 
the King of Holland, ii. 4^; 
on the Queen’s absences from 
England, ii. 50; visit to Holland 
and Coburg, and to Treport to 
IHng Louis Philippe, ii.^51, 52 ; 
Sir B. Peel’s resignation and 
return to office, ii. 56-79 ; letter 
from King Louis Philippe, ii. 
67 ; reply, ii. 83 

1846 OpeningofParliamentinpGrson, 
ii. 86 ; defeat of the Sikhs, ii. 
87-90 ; Coercion Bill, Ireland, 
ii. 93; resignation of Sir R. 
Peel, ii. 95-101; Lord John 
Russell forms a Government, 
ii. 101-103 ; parting with 
Ministers, ii. 103 ; Spanish 
marriage question, ii. 106, 107, 
114-127 ; views as to dissolution, 
ii. 107; the Government of 
Canada, ii. Ill ; Duke of 
Wellington’s statue, ii. 112,113; 
indignation at the engagement 
of the Queen of Spain, ii. 118- 
129; visit to Jersey, ii. 118; 
visit to Osborne, ii. 124 ; Penin- 
sula War medals, ii. 130, 133, 
135 

1847 Views as to governing Portugal, 
ii. 137-141 ; Church patronage, 
ii. 142; difference with Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 143, 160; at the 
Opera to hear Jenny Lind, ii. 
144 ; Duke of Wellington’s 
statue, ii. 146; visit to Ard- 
verikie, ii. 150 ; and Mr Cohden, 
ii. 155 ; foreign policy, ii. 156- 
158; on the Swiss dispute, ii. 
163 ; the Bishops and Dr 
Hampden, ii. 165 ; advance of 
money to Lord Melbourne, ii. 
165 

1848 Madame Adelaide’s death, iu 
168-171 ; abdication and flight 
of King Louis Philippe to Clare- 
mont, ii. 77.^-194; Princess 
Louise born 18th March, ii. 
196 ; Chartist demonstration, ii. 
198-200 ; displeased with Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 202, 226, 227> 
229, 231, 277, 285, 286, 305 ; 
position of the French Royal 
Family, ii. 209, 210; views on 
Foreign Policy, ii. 213 ; eulogy 


1848 on Prince Albert, ii. 228 ; 
describes Balmoral, ii. 230 ; 
views of the Austrian and 
Italian Questions, ii. 235 ; stays 
at Osborne, ii. 235, 243 ; letter 
from Pope Pius IX., ii. 243; 
relations with France, ii. 245 

1849 Receives the Koh-i-noor dia- 
mond, ii. ^7; correspondence 
with Pope Pins IX., ii. 242, 
249; letter from Napoleon, ii. 
250; memo, on French Re- 
public, ii. 253, 254 ; Hamilton’s 
attempt on her life, ii. 261 ; 
method of dealing with de- 
spatches, ii. 262, 263 ; on 
Schleswig-Holstein Question, ii. 
265, 297, 208, 306, 307 ; visits 
Ireland (Cork, Dublin, Water- 
ford, Kingston, Belfast), ii. 265- 
29G ; Coal Exchange opened, ii. 
271 ; thanksgiving after cholera 
epidemic, ii. 271 ; death of 
(jueen Adelaide, ii. 273 

1850 Pate’s attack, ii. i27J, 300 ; the 
draft to Greece, ii. 277, 282, 
204; Prince Albert’s speech, 
ii. 284; Koh-i-noor diamond, 
ii. 287 ; birth and christening 
of Prince Arthur, ii. 299 ; 
stays at Osborue, ii. 304 ; 
death of first Duke of Cam- 
bridge, ii. 304 ; duties of the 
Foreign Secretary, ii, 315 ; 
death of King Louis Philippe, 
ii. 316 ; visits Scotland, ii. 317 ; 
death of the Queen of Belgians, 
ii. 318, 323, 324 ; Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Haynau despatch, 
ii. 321, 322; on Germany, ii. 
828, 333; on religious strife, 
ii. 331, 332 ; Papal aggression, 
ii. 334-337 

1851 Principle of diplomatic appoint- 
ments, il 341, 343; memo, on 
Sir J. Graham joining the 
Cabinet, iii. 342, 843; resigna- 
tion of Government, ii. 347, 
367 ; • difficulties in forming 
a Government, ii. 346-380; 
success of the Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, ii. 382-384, 386; 
Guildhull ball, ii, 380 ; visit to 
Balmoral, Allt-aa - Giuthasach 
and Lochnagar, ii. 387-390; 
Lord Palmerston and Louis 
Kossuth, ii. 392-400; death of 
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Victoria, Queen~-Gontmued, 

1361 of Hanover, ii. 401 ; views 
on Francliise and Suffrage pro- 
posals, ii. 402 ; Louis Napoleon’s 
coup d’katj ii. 404 ; dismissal of 
Lonl Palmerston, ii. 415-422 ; 
review of Foreign Affairs, li. 
425 

1352 Crown of Denmark, ii. 433 ; 
women and poiihics, ii. 438; 
New Houses of Parliament, ii. 
439 ; pressure of business, ii. 
443 ; change of Government, ii. 
445-4 50 ; Household appoint- 
ments, ii. 451, 452, 454; on 
Foreign Affairs, ii. 457^ 460; 
visits Osborne, ii. 457, 471, 
500 ; on Italy, ii. 468, 469; 
Louis Napoleon’s position, ii. 
473; visits Osborne, ii. 475; 
inherits Mr Neild’s fortune, ii. 
475; visits Balmoral, ii. 470; 
views on national defence, ii. 
481, 483-485; death of the 
Duke of Wellington, ii. 476- 
480, 487 ; her admiration of 
his character, ii. 478; Louis 
Napoleon becomes Emperor, 
ii. 482, 494, 495 ; letter to him, 
ii. 494 ; secret Protocol, ii. 495 ; 
views on Princess of Ilolieii- 
lohe’s marriage, ii. 495-490, 
503, 521 ; Lord Aberdeen’s new 
Government, ii. 500-523 ; Lord 
Derby’s tribute to, ii. 518 

1853 French Emperor’s marriage, ii. 
526-529; Eastern Question, ii. 
5^, 536-540, 547, 550-566; 
views on Lord Jolin Russell’s 
position, ii. 532 ; birth of 
Prince Leopold (afterwards 
Duke of Albany), ii. 540 ; con- 
gratulations from the Emperor 
of Russia, ii. 540; views on 
Indian Bill, ii. 544; corre- 
spondence with Emperor^ of 
Russia on Eastern Question, 
ii. 559-566; Lord Stratford’s 
despatch, ii. 571, 572 

1864 Opens Crystal Palace, hi. 
Press attacks on Prince Albert, 
ill. 1, 3, 8-10 ; on reception of 
Orleans family, hi. 7, 8 ; Reform 
Bill, hi. 10, 18 ; on competitive 
examinations, hi. 13; desires 
augmentation of Army, hi. 14, 
15 ; Baltic Fleet sails, hi. 20 ; 


1854 correspondence with King of 
Prussia on Eastern Question, 
hi. 21-24, 36-38, 39-42; declara- 
tion of war with Russia, hi. 
^4 ; on the defenceless state of 
England, hi. 47 ; on the state 
of India, hi. 49, 68 ; views on 
Army promotions, in. 50 ; dis- 
approves of special prayers for 
illness, iii. 51; French Emperor’s 
letter after Prince Albert’s visit, 
in. 52, 54 ; battle of the Alma, 
hi. 56, 63 ; treatment of Indian 
Princes, iii. 60 ; views on 
Austrian Alliance, iii. 62, 64; 
Balaklava, hi. 64 1 Inkerman, 
iii. 67, 70-72 ; Crimean medal, 
iii. 72 ; condition of hospital at 
Scutari, iii. 79 

1855 Visits the French Emperor, hi. 
SI ; King of Sardinia visits 
England, iii. 81 ; opinion on the 
^^^^Four Points” negotiations, 
iii. 82 ; confidence in Lord 
Aberdeen, hi. 83-86 ; on the 
duties of Ambassadors and 
Foreign Secretaries, iii. 86, 87 ; 
on Lord John Russell’s resigna- 
tion_, hi. 91-95 ; memo, on the 
crisis, hi. 94, 95 ; on Govern- 
ment’s resignation, iii. 100 ; 
inability of Lord Derby and 
Lord John Russell to form a 
Government, iii. 102-122 ; Lord 
Palmei'ston forms a Govern- 
ment, hi. 122-132; letter to 
King of Prussia, iii. 135 ; visit 
to the wounded from Crimea, 
in, 140; letter to Princess of 
Prussia on sudden death of the 
Czar, iii, 142 ; hospitals for sick 
and wounded soldiers, iii. 143 ; 
Crimean medals, iii. 147 ; visit 
of the Emperor and Empress of 
the French, iii. 148 ; review in 
Windsor Park, iii, ; investi- 
ture of the French Emperor, 
hi. 148 ; letter from the 
Emperor, and reply, iii. 160, 
151 ; Queen’s opinion of French 
i^peror, iii. 154, 155-160; 
distribution of medals, iii. 161 ; 
power of appointing Governor- 
General of India, iii. 162, 163 ; 
death of Lord Raglan, iii. 164 ; 
letter to Lady Raglan, iii. 164 ; 
message to the Army, iii. 166 ; 
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Victoria^ Queen — continued, 

1855 Lord John Russell resigns^ iii. 
160J 167^ 168 ; Gen. Simpson's 
difficulties in the Crimea^ iii. 
170; Sunday bands^, iii. 171; 
account of her visit to France, 
iii. 172478; letter to French 
Enipei’or^ iii. 174; first occupa- 
tion of Balmoral^ iii. 179 ; 
Sebastopol taken, iii. 180 ; 
Queen's message, iii, 181_, 182 ; 
Princess Royal’s proposed 
marriage with Crown Prince of 
Prussia, iii. 186, 187 ; Queen's 
desire for a dockyard on the 
Forth, iii. 192 ; discusses pro- 
posals of peace, iii. 193497; 
views of King of Sardinia, iii. 198 

1850 Victoria Cross, iii. 203; 
correspondence with French 
Emperor on the ultimatum, iii. 
205-208, 219, 236, 239 ; views 
on the council of war at Paris, 
iii. 213-215 ; England's policy, 
iii. 215 ; letter to Florence Night- 
ingale, iii. 215 ; distribution of 
honours, iii. 218 ; commission on 
the conduct of Crimean officers, 
iii, 221 ; question of marriage 
of Princess Royal, iii. 231, 240, 
280 ; Queen’s views on Treaty 
of Peace, iii. 232-240; peace 
fete at Crystal Palace, iii. 241 ; 
enquiries before appointments 
offered, iii. 242; memorandum 
on her husband’s status, iii. 244- 
246, 250 ; Sunday bands, iii. 247 ; 
title of PrinceConsortconferred, 
iii. ^.^9; review of Crimean 
troops, iii. m, 253, 254; pro- 
posed marriage of Princess Mary, i 
iii. 262, 266 ; letter to Empress 
of the French as to Treaty of 
Paris, and reply, iii. 264, 271 ; 
Balmoral, iii. 266 ; defence of 
England, iii. 269; death of 
Prince Charles of Leiningen, 
iii. 275, 276; letter to Louis 
Napoleon, iii. 282 

1857 Indian Mutiny, iii, m, 297, 
299 ; China War debate, iii. 289, 
French Emperor’s feelings 
towards England, iii. 295 ; 
Princess Beatrice born, iii. 296 ; 
marriageof Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium, iii. ^97,^0^.; Victoria 
Cross decoration, iii. 298 ; visit 


1857 of the Emperor and Empress 
of the French, iii. 305, 807] 
views on defenceless state of 
England, iii. 306, 307; urges 
reinforcements for India, iii. 
308-312; on necessity of in- 
creasing the Army, iii. 311, 
326, 380 anxiety for India, iii. 
313 ; marriage of Princess Royal, 
iii. 321 ; death of Buchesse 
de Nemours, iii. 322 ; financial 
crisis, iii. 323; opens Parlia- 
ment in person, iii. 325 

1858 Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia (afterwards Emneror 
Frederick), married to the 
Princess Royal, iii. SSI ; death 
of Duchess of Orleans, iii. SSI ; 
parting with the Princess Royal, 
iii. 333, 334; defeat of the 
Government on Conspiracy 
Bill, iii. 336 ; formation of new 
Government, iii. 338-345 ; Prince 
of Wales’ confirmation, iii. 353 ; 
enquiries into the state of the 
Navy, iii. 353, 378 ; Crown pre- 
rogatives, iii. 373-375, 377; 
visit to the Emperor of the 
French, iii. S75] Proclamation 
to people of India, iii. 379, 389 ; 
duties of Secretary of State, iii. 
380 ; Princess Royal’s reception 
by the Prussians, iii. 383-385 

1859 Dissolution on new Reform Bill, 
iii. SOS ; necessity for a strong 
Army and Navy, iii. 395; 
Queen’s speech, iii. 400, 401 ; 
birth of first grandchild (present 
German Enqieror), iii. 401, 414 ; 
letter to French Emperor ad- 
vising peace, iii. 40 B; Indian 
Army Question, iii. 404-408; 
opens Parliament, iii. 405 ; 
letter to Emperor of Austria, 
and reply, iii 411413,415416; 
proposed congress to settle the 
Italian Question, iii. 416-427; 
Qtioen’s speech, iii. 429-435; 
defeat of the Government, iii. 
436 ; Lord Palmerston forms a 
new Government, iii. 440-445 ; 
Committee on Military Depart- 
ments, ill 448 ; views on the 
TO between France and Austria, 
iii. 450, 451; concksloa of 
peace arranged between the two 
Emperors, iii, 452 m^459 ; the 
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Victoria^ Queen — continued. 

1859 Pope’s opinion of England’s 
policy^ ill, 454458 ; differences 
with Lord Palmerston and Lord 
J . Russell on England’s Italian 
Policy^ iii. 461476, 478483; 
objection to publication of 
divorce cases in daily papers, 
iii. 482; congratulates French 
Emperor on peace, iii. 483 

1860 Volunteer Review in Hyde 
Park, iii. JfSB ; Prince of Wales 
visited Canada and United 
States, iii. 515 ; difEculties 
with Lord John Russell over 
the Italian Policy, iii. 488; 
Gladstone’s Budget statement, 
iii. 495 ; Earl Cowley’s stormy 
interview with French Emperor, 
iii. 498-501 ; Prince of Wales 
visits Coburg and Gotha, iii. 
504 j letters of thanks to Indian 
Civil servants, iii. 507 ; visit to 
Aldershot, iii. 508 ; Abolition 
of Paper Duties Bill thrown out 
by the House of Lords, iii. 511- 
513 ; engagement of Princess 
Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse, 
in. 515, 528, 532, 533 ; visits 
Holyrood, iii. 517 ; Balmoral, 
iii. 518 ; proposed meeting with 
the Emperor of Austria, iii. 519, 
520 ; appeal from the King of 
Naples, iii. 521 ; reply, iii. 524 ; 
appointments of bishops, iii. 
529, 530 

1861 Death of Duchess of Kent, iii. 
685 ; third visit to Ireland, iii. 
5J5, 577 ; New Year’s letter from 
French Emperor, and reply, iii. 
640, 544; detailed account of 
death of the King of Prussia, 
iii. 540-544 ; happiness of the 
Princess Royal, hi. 548 ; 
wedding day anniversary, iii. 
553 ; Garibaldi letter, iii. 554 ; 
death of the Duchess of Kent, 
iii. 585, 555-560, 571, 572 ; Mr 
Layard as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, iii. 567-571 ; 
King of Sweden’s visit to 
Osborne, iii. 571; his views 
on the Foreign Affairs, iii. 
572-574; the Queen’s views, 
iii. 575 ; visits Frogmore, 
iii. 576; visits Ireland, iii. 
577, 578; coronation of the 


1861 King and Queen of Prussia, iii. 
580-582 ; Queen of^^ Prussia 
on Foreign Policy, iii. 585; 
appreciation of her Highland 
servant, iii. 587 ; Times news- 
paper’s attaclis on Prussia, 
iii. 587-590 ; America’s right to 
search neutral ships, iii. 593, 
595; Prince Consort’s illness, 
iii. 595, 598; slight improve- 
ment, iii. 599; the crisis,^ iii. 
602; pathetic letter to King 
Leopold on death of Prince 
Consort, iii. 602, 605 ; death of 
Lady Canning, iii. 604 ; sym- 
pathetic letter to Viscount 
Canning, iii, 608 

Victoria, Princess Royal, birth, i. 
317, 400, 404, 450, 457, 546, 566, 
617 ; ii. 3, 6 ; at opening of new 
Coal Exchange, ii. ^71 ; ii. 331, 
383; riding accident, ii. 389; her 
character, iii. 198 ; question of 
marriage, iii. 186, 187, 231, 240, 
248, 277, 281 ; confirmation of, iii. 
236; birthday, iii. 275; iii. 805; 
marriage, iii. 321, 831 ; parting 
from the Queen, iii. 333, 334; 
reception by the Prussians, iii. 883- 
385 ; birth of the present German 
Emperor, iii. 401 ; iii. 424 ; visit to 
the Queen, iii. 428 ; birth of Prin- 
cess Charlotte, iii. 516 ; detailed 
account of death of King of 
Prussia, iii. 540-544 ; domestic 
happiness of, iii. 548; death of 
Duchess of Kent, iii. 655, 560 

Victoria and Albert, Queen’s yacht, 

ii, 49 

Cross, iii. 203, 298 

(Australia), governorship of, 

iii. 242 

Vienna, Congress of, i. 4 ; Treaty of, 
ii. 85, 135, 554, 572; Crimean 
Conference, its failure, iii. 80, 81 ; 
Conference of the Powers, iii. 132 

Villafranca, peace concluded at, iii, 
$94, 45^, 459, 4^1 

Villiers, George William Frederick, 
afterwards fourth Earl of Claren- 
don. See Clarendon 
- — - Hon. Henry Montagu, Bishop 
of Carlisle, iii. 530 

Mr Charles, "Father of the 

House,” i, 186 ; Free Trade motion, 
ii. 462, 483, 490; proposed for 
office, ii 512 

m 







Viscounty meaning of term^ i. 158 
Vivian^ Sir Hussey^, Master-General 
of tlie Ordiiance^^ i. 351 
Volunteer Review^ iii. J^B 
Vor-Far lament^ ii. 228 

WadwngtoK; Dr^ Dean of Dnrliam^ 

i. 5G7 

Walclieren Expedition^ iii. 07 
Wales; Albert Edward, Prmce of, 
afterwards King Edward VJL, 
birth, i. 457; Order of Black Eagle 
conferred, i. 468; christening, I 
472, 478 ; education, i. 580, 594 ; 
Grand Cross of St Andrew, li. 20 ; 
present from the King of the 
French, ii. 33 ; Duke of Cornwall, 

ii. 119; Irish title, ii. 2G6; opening 
of new Coal Exchange, ii. 271 ; 
Foreign Orders, ii. 472 ; confirma- 
tion, lii. 353 ; visit to Napoleon at 
Cherbourg, iii. S75; visit to 
Rome, iii. 391, 397, 411, 428 ; tour 
in Canada and United States, iii. 
486 f 621, 526, 527 ; visit to Coburg 
and Gotha, iii. 504 ; visit to 
Ireland, hi. 535 j 577 ; goes to 
Cambridge, iii. 55S ; death of 
Prince Consort, iii. 606 

tollbar disturbances, i. 564 

604, 616 

Walewska, Madame, iii. 426 
Walewski, Count, ii. 157 ; conp d'etat, 
Paris, ii. 41^5 dl7, 

421, 494; proposed marriage of 
Louis Napoleon, ii. 497, 613, 521 ; 
Eastern Question, ii. 538; Prince 
Albert’s visit to Louis Napoleon, 
hi. 53 ; want of transports, iii, 65 ; 
curious letter, iii. 107, 195 ; Treaty 
of Peace, hi. SOS, S71, 273 ; right 
of asylum despatch, iii. SSI, 3S6, 
350; and war with Austria, iii. 
4S5, 426 ; resignation, iii. .^87 
Walker, Colonel, iii. 522 
Wallachia, iii. BBS 

Walmer Castle, i. 546 ; Queen’s visit 
to, i. 549, 555 

Walpole, Spencer, ii. 453; Militia 
Bill, ii. 467; 471 ; on education, 
ii. 473, 4'^4} 520; iii. 96; Home 
Secretary, iii. 345, 352 ; withdraws 
from Ministry, iii. 898 

■ Sir Robert, i. 449 

War, Secretary at, duties of, i, 180 ; 
power to appoint Commander-in- 
Chief, ii. 477 


Warburton, Mr, Corn Law debate, 


i. 276 


Ward, Mrs Floraiia. daughter of 
Lord Nelson, hi. 52 ; peiision for 
bor children, iii. 51, 52 
Eov., Dean of Lincoln, ii. 

53, 5{ 

Warrc, Lieut. -Gen., vSir Wm,, i. 530 
Wasa, Princess Caroline Stephanie of, 

ii. 496 

Washington, Prince of Wales’s re- 
ception at, iii. 515 
Waterford, Queen’s visit to, ii. 267 

Marquees of, i. 48“ 

Watson, Dr (afterwards Sir Thomas), 
Prince Consort’s last illness, iii. 602 

Admiral, iii. 318 

Weikersheim, iii. 501 
Weimar, Grand Duke of, i. 227 ; hi. 
580, 582 

Wellesley, Lord Charles, ii. 27 

Sir Arthur (allerwards Duke 

of Wellington), and (hnvention of 
Cintra, iii. ^*8 

Wellington, Duke of, Foreign Secre- 
tary, i. m\ Reform Bill, i. 78, 
115 ; on Canadian dhlieulty, 1 129; 
i. 135, 105; in ten lew with the 
Queen, i. 108 ; convention of 1828, 

i. 289 ; i. S19 ; illness, i. 320 ; i. 

878 ; in the Cabinet, i. 387 ; Homan 
Catholic Question, i. 459; christen- 
ing of the Prince of Wales, i 472 ; 
Commander-in-Chief, i. 527 ; on 
duelling, i. 564} 607 ; i. 637 ; Corn 
Laws, ii. 57, 74 ; ii. 65, 74, 76 ; on 
dissolution, if. 96 ; statue, h. 112, 
118, 145, 146 ; i^iinsular War 
medals, ii. 130-134 ; on intervention 
in Portugal, iL 144 ; on defence of 
England, ii. 198; Quean’s 

tribute to, ii, 200 ; Brevet promo- 
tions, i. 270 ; Sir Charles Napier’s 
resignation, ii. 309; views on forma- 
tion of new Government, ii. 355 ; 
appeal to, ii. 871, 372 ; death, h. 
jSS, 476 ; Queen’s appreciation of, 

ii. 478 ; funeral arrangements, 
ii. 480; India’s homage to, ii, 
486 ; funeral, ii. 487 

I College, foundation stone, hi. 

248 


Welsh language, in schools, ii. 255 
Wemyss, Dari of, sm Eleho 
Wessenberg, Baron, ii. 235 
Westbury, Lord, Bethell, Sir 
Richard 
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We'=!tiniiiister Abbey, tbe entlironisa- 
tion, i. 151, 155 

Marquess of, K.G., iii. 2$S 

Westmorland, elcveiitli Earl of, 
Minister at Berlin, ii. 28(5, 207, 
338; question of decorations, iii. 
25fi 

Wcyer, Sylvnin van de, Belgian 
Foreign "Minister, 1. 74, 70, 230, 
200 ; visit to tlie Queen, i, 321 ; ii. 
3G0, 438, 150 ; iii. 128, 130, 492 
WMlcy, Mr, M.F., iii. 511 
\riiarndiife, first Baron, Lord Pre- 
sident of tlie Council, i. 37G, 387 
M'hately, Ricliard, Arciibishop of 
Dublin, i. 80 

Mlieeler, General Sir IJugli, mutiny 
at Gawupore, lii. J()2 
Wheireli, Professor, i. 437 
Whig Party, and the Royal Family, 
i. 0, 7 ; power of, I 27 ; weakness 
of, i. 55, ; Ministry of, i. 72, 

8(), lU, 13G; resignation of, i. 
104 ; resume ofliee, i. 21(> ; Queen’s 
opinion of, i. 208 ; verge of dis- 
solution, i. 200; defeat, L S19; 
in jeopardy, i. 337 ; vote of censure, 

i. 3r»4 ; dissolution, i. 378 ; Cabinet, 
I. 387 ; Corn Law debate, i. 583 ; 
unable to Like office, ii. 35, 00-74 ; 
and Proteelionists, ii. S4; take 
office, ii. 3// ; Irisli Coercion Bill, 

ii. 03, 05, 00 ; and Cobden, ii. 100 ; 
jealousies, ii, 102 ; Factory Act, ii. 
JSfj; intervention in Portugal, ii. 
144 ; Poor Liw Commission, ii. 
153; repeal of Navigation Laws, 
ii. 2///, 2f>l ; case of Don Pacifico 
and Mr Finlay, ii. m, 27G-284, 

200, 203; suggested rearrange- 
ment of officei, 280; Foreign 
Policy defended, ii. 290 ; in 
tlifficulties, ii. 3SS; Government 
defeat and resignation, ii. 345, 349; 
return to ollu’e, ii. 370 ; attempted 
fiialoii with Peeliles, ii, 435 ; Muitia 
Bill, ii, 445; rcsigjiation, iL 445, 
4(iG ; confusion of parties, ii. 489 ; 
defeat Government on House Tax, 
ii. 499-500, /*01, 515, 517; Lord 
Aberdeen forms a new Govern- 
ment, ii. 5i)0-523; withdrawal of 
Reform Bill, iii. 20, 29 ; resigna- 
tion of Lord John Russell, iii. 74, 
78 , 92-9G ; Lord Palmerston be- 

comes Premier, ill 90; Roebuck 
Motion, ill 99; and Lord John 


Russell, iii. 109 ; Government of 
1855, iii. 123, 128 ; Cabinet, iii. 
131, 137,i<^5; Lord John Russell 
accepts the Colonial office, iii. 138 ; 
dissolution on Chinese debate, iii. 
290 ; return to power, iii. S9S 
Whiteside, Mr, iii. 303 
Whiting, page to Queen Victoria, 
i. 17 

Wilherforce, Archdeacon (afterwards 
Bishop of Oxford), i. 418 ; ii. 40, 
97, 159 ; Divorce Bill, iii. 293, 294 
Wilkie, Sir David, i. 393 
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